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The multiplication of military works is at once the sign, 
the necessity, and the evil of the present age ; — the necessity, 
because professional knowledge is now happily a condition of 
the tenure of a commission in the army of the Queen and the 
East-India Company ; — the evil, because it neither corresponds 
with the means nor the convenience of the great body of officers 
that they should be burthened with a voluminous library. 

To contribute to the unavoidable demand, and at the same 
time tend to diminish the difficulty with which it is associated, 
the present volume has been prepared. It comprehends the 
essence of many excellent works, discarding so much of the older 
publications as modern improvements and exigencies have ren- 
dered obsolete, and seizing upon the salient features of more 
recent productions. The volumes of James, Campbell, Bum, 
Yule, Napier, Grose, Walshe, Kimber, Spearman, Griffiths, . 
Meyrick, Simmonds, Paisley, and Hough,— the Queen's Regu- 
lations, the “ Military Calendar,'^ the Military Panorama," 
the United Service Magazine,'^ the ‘^^ Uictionnaire Historique," 
the Articles of “War," the ‘^British Officer," the “Lives of 
Military Commanders," the histories of the American and 
Peninsular wars, the “ Despatches of the Duke of Wellington," 
the Parliamentary Blue Books, the works of Polybius, C^sar, 
Xenophon, Straho, See., have all been rendered tributary to 
the completeness of this Encyclopaedia. It is hoped that it 
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will be found as useful in the scliools and colleges, where young 
men are prepared for the Services, as to the officers already in 
the British and Indian anni«s. 

The author has been greatly assisted in his labours by 
Dr. r. Austis Ntjttali., author of the “ Classical iind Arcbie- 
ological Dictionary,” to whom he offers his cordial thanks for 
the° results of his indefatigable research and happy facility of 
condensation. His descriptions of the arms and wars of 
classical antitjuity and the Middle Ages have been pcculiarij 
acceptable. 
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A BBATIS, a species of outer in- land tlie appointment of lieutenant- 
trenehment, nastily formed for governor of tlie Isle of Wiglit, and 
tlie defence of a post, by iiewing subsequently tlie goyernorsbip of 


down young trees, stripping them 
of tbeir leaves, and laying them 
on tbe ground, witli tbe sbarpened 
points of tbe brancbes extending 
outw^axds. 

Abehcbombib, Sir Bobert, a 

f eneral officer of tbe East-India 
/ompany *s service, wbo greatly dis- 
tinguisbed himself at the battle 
fought with tbe Bobillas, in 1794. 

Abercromby, General Sir 
Balph. — This brave and distin- 
guisbed officer was beam at Menatry, 
m Claekmannansbire, N.B., in 1734. 
He entered tbe army as a comet 
in the 3rd regiment of dragoon 
guards, and after passing through 
tbe different gradations of rank, 
was made major-general in 1787. 
In 1793 be was sent to Holland, 
under tbe command of tbe duke of 
York, and distinrashed himself by 
bis great skill ana judgment in con- 
ducting the disastrous retreat of 
the British troops. He was after- 
wards appointed conunander-iix- 
cMef of the forces sent out to tbe 
West Indies 5 and in 1796-7, be 
took, in succession, Grenada, Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Trinidad. In consequence 
of these successes, be was made a 
Enigbt of tbe Bath, and raised to 
tbe rank of lieutenant-general. On 
bis return to England, be received 
tbe command of tbe 2nd or North 
: iritisb Dragoons (tbe Scots Greys), 


Fort Augustus and Fort George. 
In 1799, be was engaged in tbe se- 
cond expedition against tbe French 
in Holland. In 1801, be was ap- 
pointed to command the English 
forces despatched against tbe French 
in Egypt, where be fought the cele- 
brated battle of Alexandria, near 
Aboukir Bay, in which tbe French 
were signally defeated. But tbe vic- 
tory was purchased at the expense 
of the bero% life: Hiougb severely 
wounded in the ^gb, be continued 
tbe command tiE me last, when at 
length be fainted from weakness and 
loss of blood. He was immediately 
conveyed to the skip of Admiral Lord 
Keith, where be died on the 28tb 
of March, 1801, aged 67. His body 
was interred under tbe walls of tbe 
castle of St. Elmo, in Malta ; and 
a monument was erected to his 
memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
order of tbe House of Commons. 

About, a technical word to express 
the movement by which a body of 
troops changes its front or aspect, 
by fficing aceurding to any ^ven 


word of command i 
face/ / “ 


^ 'fn'use 
of'^men in 


front.-’ ■ TOlgr’ “at' present deter- 
mined 

Absence, Leave op,— The per- 
mission which officers in the British 
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army oocasioually obtain to absent belts, ^c., of officers, are termed 
themselves from their regiments. “appointments.** 

Absent, a term used in the regi- AcQxriTTANCB Eoli, a roll eon- 
mental reports and general returns taming the names of the men of 

of the British army, to account for each troop or company of a regi- 

the dehciency of any given num- ment, and showing the debts and 

her of officers or soldiers. It is credits, with the signature of each 
usually distinguished under two m^, and a eertificmte by the cap- 
principal heads-— as, absent mth tain or officer commanding it. This 
Uave,mdi without leave ; roll is rendered every month to 

former comprehending officers away the officer commanding the regi- i 

with permission, or non-commis- ment. 4 

sioned officers and soldiers on fur- Action, an engagement between ; 

lough, excused parade or field duty ; two armies, or any smaller bodies 1 

the latter, men who desert. These of troops belonging to such armies. i 

last are frequently returned ahaent The word is likewise used to signify 
without team, for the specific pur- some memorable act performed by 
pose of bringing their crime under an officer, soldier, detachment, or 
regimental cognisance, and to pre- party. — Abmy. 
ventthemjfrombeing tried capitally ^ Adam, Sie Feedeeice, a ge- 
for desertion, according to the neral officer, who distinguished 
Mutiny Act. himself in the Peninsula and at 

Academy, the “ Eoyal Midi- the battle of Waterloo. He afier- 
TAEY,** an establishment at Wool- wards held an important post in 
wich, intended for the education of the Mediterranean, and was subse- 
young gentlemen who are admitted qumtly appointed to the office of 
as cadets, and who, on the comple- gwernor of Madras, 
tion of their studies, are regularly ^ Adams, Majoe-Genebal Sib 
commissioned, either in the artillery W., an officer of the East-India 
or the engineers* service. It was Company’s army, who entered the 
instituted about the year 1719 \ but service m the year 1780. In 1794 
not finally org aniz ed till 1741. It he was present at the battle with 
is built in the castellated form, and the Eohillas, fought by Sir Eobert 
consists, in front, of a centre and Abercrombie. In 1797, he went to 
two win^, united by corridors, Hydrabad with the 10th regiment, 
with a range of buildings behind, as oaptain. In 1799, he was pre- 
oontaining me haU, servants* offices, sent at the battle of MalaveHy, 

&c. The whole edifice is embattled, fought by General (afterwards Lord) 
and its length is about 200 yards. Harris, with Tippoo Sultan, In 
Acanei, in military history, the the same year, he was engaged 
name of the Turkish light-norse, in the night attack at Seringa- 
who formed the vanguard of the patam, under Colonel Wellesley 
sultan’s army on a march. (afterwards duke of Wellington). 

Aocbndones, in military anti- On the 4th of May, 1799, he 
quity, a kind of gladiators, or su- commanded a grenadier company 
pernumeraries, whose office was to at the storming and feapture of 
excite and animate the combatants Seringapatam. In the same year, 
during an engagement. he accompanied a detachment of 

Accessible, in military phrase, Bengal and Madras troops under 
“ that which may be approached.” Colonel Stevenson, of the Madras 
Apl^, or fortress, is said to be ac- army, against DoondiahWaugh, and 
cessible the sea or land, when was present at the taking of several 
it may Be ehte©^ on, those sides. forts, during the operations which 
AcoouTBKMENTfi^ -^e Mts, ensued. In 1800, he returned from 
pouches, &c., exf ^a. soldier. , / The the coast to Cawnpore, where he 
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commanded the 1st battalion of the 
loth native infantry* In 1804 he was 
promoted to the rank of major ; and 
subsequentlytothatoflient,-colonel. 
In 1809, he commanded his regiment 
in the force nnder Major-general St. 
Leger, which marched to the banks 
of the Sutlej, to dispossess Eunjeet 
Sing of his conquests on the left, and 
confine himwitldn those on the right 
bank. In 1809-10, Lieut.-colonel 
Adams commanded a detachment of 
two battalions, and two corps of ca- 
valry, &e., for the invasion of the 
Bhuttee country, and effectually suc- 
ceeded in the object of the service. 
In 1813, the lieutenant-colonel was 
selected by G-eneral Sir G. Nugent, 
commander-in-chief, to succeed Co- 
lonel (afterwards Sir G.) Martindell, 
in the command of the field force in 
Bewah. He opened the campaign by 
the siege and capture, by storm, of 
the strong fort of Entarrie, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the governor-" 
general. After having assisted in 
arranging the treaty with the Bewah 
state, he was selected^„in, .1814 by 
I the margmis of Hastings, tq^.^com- 
I pany Ms lordship on Bis tburthiough 
i the Upper Provinces, and received 
this lordship’s unqualified thanks. 

! In 1815, the lieutenant-colonel was 
made a Companion of the Bath. In 
the same year, he was selected by 
his lordship to succeed Colonel 
(afterwards Major-General) Sir Jas- 
per Nicholls, in the command of a 
large force in the province of Ku- 
maoon, during the jSTepaul war. In 

1816, he was appointed to command 
the Nagpoor Subsidiary Force. In 

1817, he succeeded to the conunand 
of the 5th division of the army of 
the Beccan, and was engaged in 
the Mahratta war of 1817-18. In 
1824, Colonel Adams received a 
brigadier-general’s commission. In 
January, 1826, at the storming of 
Bhurtpoor, he was appointed to the 
honourable and important command 
of the reserve, with wMeh he en- 
tered the fort, and took possession 
of the citadel. In 1830, he was 
promoted, by the general brevet, to 


the rank of major-general, and sub- 
sequently made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. He died on 
the 9th of March, 1837, aged 74, 
deeply regretted, as the father of 
the^engsd army, by all who knew 
Mm . With the whole military ser- 
vice, he was *** Baba Adams,” — a 
phrase which conveys tEe itirongest \ 
feelings of mingled reverence and \ 

filial 'affe ction^: ' 

ABnisd3SSSEMi3sri.EY, an in- 
stitution mtaated near Croydon, in 
Surrey, for the education of young 
gentlemen intended for tke mih- 
tary service of the Hon. East-India 
Company* It was formerly tke re- 
sidence of the earl of Liverpool, 
and known as Addiscombe House. 
In 1809, it was purchased by tho 
Company for the establishment of a 
military seminary previously formed 
at Woolwich, for the educating of 
cadets for the artillery and engineer- 
ing departments j hut in 1825, it 
was opened for the reception of 
cadets for the whole of the military 
service of the Company, with the 
exception of the cavalry; and in 
January, 1828, the Co^ of Biree- 
tors passed a resolution that^ all 
cadets, and aU subsequent nomina- 
tions thereto, should be deemed for 
general service until brought for- 
ward for public examination. The 
number of students is generally 
from 120 to 150. The institution is 
under the inspection of officers of 
distinction belonging to the corps 
of engineers and artillery, to whom 
is intrusted the examination of the 
cadets. There are seventeen pro- 
fessors and masters employed in the 
several departments of instruction. 
Two puhhe examinations take place 
annually, at wMch the chairman 
and deputy chairman of the Court 
of Birectors preside, who are assisted 
by some of the superior officers of 
state. Under the auspLees and di- 
rection eff the Company, the insti- 
tution has obtained a rank equal to 
that of any military establishment 
in the kingdom. The buildings 
which have been added to the ori- 
B 2 
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gin^edifice,lbriikecompletioiioftlie ! 
semiBary, and its adaptation to tlie 
necessary purposes of education, 
Bare cost tlie ^proprietors upwards 
of 40,C)CK}/.— -Tlie conditions and 

r difications for admission, are 
t no candidate can "be admitted 
under tte age of fourteen, or above 
that of eigbteen years; tbat no 
person can be admitted wbo bas 
been dismissed, or obliged to retire, 
from tbe army or navy, tbe Boyal 
Mditary College at Sandhurst, tbe 
Eoyal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, or from any other jpuhlic in- 
stitution ; and that every ^candidate 
must produce certificates of his 
birth, and of good conduct from 
the master under whom he has 
last studied. He is required to 
write a good legible hand ; and to 
write English correctly from dic- 
tation. He is also required to 
construe and parse Csesaris Com- 
mentaries; and mnst likewise 


tion, situated on the northern shore 
of the Straits of Babelmandeb, pecu- 
liarly suited to command the com- 
merce of the Bed Sea, and to form 
a coal dep6t for steamers plying 
between India and Suez. In 1839, 
Aden was captured by the British, 
and has since remained a British 
garrison and possession. 

Adjeighub, a fortress in Bundel- 
eund, which was captured, in 1809, 
by a force under the command of 
Colonel Gabriel MartindelL 

AuJTTTAiirT, the assistant of the 
commandant of a regiment, in all 
the details of duty and discipline. 
Through him the commandant re- 
ceives reports, and issues orders. 
Originally these duties appear to 
have been the proper province of 
the major. The pay of an adjutant 
of cavalry is 2s. 6d. per diem, in 
addition to his regimental pay ; that 
of an adjutant of infantry is 3s. 6d. 
hber diem. Various allowances are 


possess a correct knowledge of all likewise made for passage, carriage 


the rules of arithmetic usually 
taught in schools. The parents or 
guardians of the cadet are required 
to pay 50Z. per term (of which there 
are two in a year) towards defraying 
the expense of his hoard, lodging, 
and education. — ^The cadets educated 
at this insritution take rank in the 
army above all other cadets who 
are appointed from the commence- 
ment of three months previously to 
the date of the seminary cadets 
being reported q^ualified; and all 
the time passed by them at the in- 
stitution, after they attain the age 
of sixteen, counts as so much time 
passed in India^ in calculating their 
period of service for retiring pen- 
sions on full pay. By resolutions 
of the Court of Birectors, dated on 
the 14th of March, 1786 ; 8th of 
April, 1807 ; 30th of August, 1826 ; 
and 8th of J anuary, 1836, all cadets 
appointed to the Company’s service 
in Bengal, are required to become 
aubserib^ to the Military Orphan 
Society, an5d;to the Mifitary Widows’ 
Bund, at that i 

Aoek, a 


of luggage, servants, &c. ; and a 
higher pay is drawn in the field. 
In the East-India Company’s army, 
the adjutant is much more Hbe- 
rally remunerated. An adjutant of 
engineers receives 137 rupees per 
mensem, with the pay, gratuity, 
and half-batta of his rank. An ar- 
tillery or infan^ adjutant draws 
257 rupees, besides the pay of his 
rank in the regiment, A<hutants 
of H.M.’s infantry in India are 
upon the same footing with similar 
officers in the Company’s infantry. 
Adjutants of H.M.’s light dra- 
goons receive pay — if lieutenants, 
Ks. 365 4 ; if comets, Bs. 310 10 4 ; 
and a monthly stafi* allowance of 
Bs. 195. 

Adjutant-Geneeal, an officer 
of distinction, selected to assist the 
general of an army in all his ope- 
rations. His duty is to keep a roll 
of the general and field-officers, and 
of the exact state of each brigade 
and regiment of the army. He also 
distributes the orders of the day 
to the brigade-majors, and informs 
them of every necessary detail. In 
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action and in sieges Ms duties are fore person duly authorized to 
highly important. In the former, administer it, 
he has to see the troops properly ^ Agent, Abmy, a person in the 
drawn up in order of battle; and civil department of the army, be- 
in the latter, he visits the trenches tween the paymaster-gener^ «and 
and the several posts, and duly re- the paymaster of the regiment, 
ports to the generai-in-cMef their through whom every regiment^ 
exact situation. concern of a pecuniary nature is 

Adjutant -Geneeal of the transacted. He gives security to 
Foeces, the highest officer on Government, or to the colonels of 
the general staffi He is the or- regiments, who are reponsible to 
gan of the commander-in-chief in Government for all moneys whidh 
matters of detail, and through him may pass through his hands, 
passes all correspondence which has ^ Agincouet, a village of France, 
reference to the arming and cloth- in the department of the Pas de Ca- 
ing (except in regard to great-coats) lais, celebrated for a great battle 
of the troops ; also to leave of ab- fought near it in 1415, wherein 
sence; discharge or transfer of sol- Henry V., with an army only of 
diers; appointments or removals of 10,000 men, defeated the French, 
general or other officers to or from amounting to upwards of 100,000. 
the staff ; recruiting ; military regu- ^ Ahmednuggub, a strong fortress 
lations ; the casting of horses in the in the Beecan, thirty miles from 
cavalry j and all matters connected Poonah, which was formerly in the 
with the discipline, equipment, and possession of Scindia, but fell to 
efficiency of the army. the British arms during the cam- 

Adoue, a river in the south- paign conducted by General Welles- 
west of France, which Lord Wei- ley. The army opposed to General 
Jington, after driving the armies Wehesley, under ^ the immediate 
of 1^'apoleon Bonaparte across the command of Scindia and the rajah 
Pyrenees, passed in the face of all of Berar, amounted to about E8, 000 
opposition, on the 26th of February, cavalry, 10,500 regular infantry, 500 
1814. matchlock-men, 500 rocket-men, 

Advance, the military substitute and lOO pieces of ordnance.^ In 
of “ move forward.’* addition to these forces, Scindia 

Advanced, the portion of some had an advanced party of a few 
part of an army in front of the rest, thousand horse, dispersed through 
in advanced guards, which. qIw&js the surrounding hills. The artil- 
precede the line of march, or ope- lery was served by French officers, 
rations of a body of troops ; or when G n arriving in the vicinity of the 
a battalion or guns of a second line Pettah, General Wellesley offered 
are brought up in front, and before protection to the inhabitants; but 
the first line. This term also ap- this was peremptorily refused, be-* 
plies to the promotion of officers and cause implicit reliance was placed 
soldiers. upon its means of defence, No 

Advanced Guaed, a detachment alternative then remamed but to 
of troops preceding the march of the s torm the Pettah, whioh was ac- 
maih body. cordingly done in three separate 

Advantage Geound, that ground but simultaneous attacks^ under 
which affords the greatest facility the respectiye commands of Lieu- 
for annoyance or resistance, tenant-oolbnel Harness, Lieutenant- 

Affaie, any action or engage- Colonel Wallace, and Ca]^tainVesey, 
ment, not of sufficient magnitude to though the garrison, which consist- 
be termed a battle. ed partly of Arabs, offered a most 

Affidavit, in military law, im- brave resistance. General Wellesley 
plies an oath in writing, sworn be- immediately began to reconnoitre 
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the grouBd in the vicinity of the 
fort. After having so far established 
Ms troops by the suecessM assault 
on the Pettah, an advantageous 
position was soon discovered, and 
taken possession of on the 9th, by a 
detachment nnder Colonel Waliace. 
In the eonrse of the night, a battery 
of four gnns was erected, to take 
off the defences on the side where 
it was intended to make the prin- 
cipal attack. At dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning tMs battery was 
opened, and continned such an 
effective fire, that the kOledar pro- 
posed a temporary suspension of 
operations, to afford time for capi- 
tulating. Q-eneralWellesley replied, 
that the firing shonld not cease un- 
til he had eimer taken the fort by 
arms, or that it was surrendered to 
him. Meanwhile, however, he was 
willing to receive any proposals 
that might safely terminate the 
attack. There was no alternative 
left, therefore, but to fight or yield ; 
and the former being hopeless, the 
latter became inevitable. Accord- 
ingly, on the morning of the 11th, 
two commissioners came to the 
general and proposed a surrender, 
upon condition of being allowed to 
depart with the garrison, and to 
have private property secured. 
These terms were acceded to ; but 
notwithstanding tMa virtual ar- 
rangement, the firing was contiuued 
till the moment that hostages ar- 
rived in the British camp, as a 
security for the fair and rail per- 
formance of the stiptdations. On 
the 12th of August, 1803, the kOle- 
dar marched out with a garrison of 
1,400 men, and the British took 
immediate possession of the fort. 
The generm proceeded to take 
charge of all the districts dependent 
upon it, yielding a revenue of 
660,000 rupees. 

Aide-de-camp, an officer attached 
to a general officer in the field and 
in quarters. It is Ms duty to re- 
ceive mi carry the orders of Ms 
superiors, lb' .mme- 

spondenee, to Ik- i^cretary. 


and aid in dispensing the courtesies 
of his house. The sovereign may 
appoint, on her own account, as 
many as she pleases, wMch appoint- 
ment gives the rank of coionei in 
the army, Generals, being field- 
marshals, in active employ, have 
|/ow lieutenant-generms on the 
staff, two ; major-generals, one and 
brigadier-generals, 

^GULET, a lashing-rope, fifteen 
or sixteen fathoms long, and three- 
quarters of an inch diameter, for se- 
curing the breeching of a gun when 
on board sMp. 

Aiguidle, an instrument used by 
engineers to pierce a rock for the 
lodgment of powder, as in a mine ; 
or to mine a rock, so as to excavate 
and make roads. 

Aigtjillette, a decoration, con- 
sisting of bullion cords and loops, 
which was formerly worn on the 
right shoulder of general officers, 
and is now confined to the officers 
of household cavabw.^ 

Aim, the act of bringing a mus- 
ket, piece of ordnance, or any other 
missive weapon, to its proper line of 
direction with the object intended 
to be struck. 

Aieb, a military position on the 
Adour, in the south of Branee, 
wMch commanded the road from 
Pan to Bordeaux, where a battle 
took place on the 2nd of March, 
1814, Between Lord Hill and the 
French forces, in which the latter 
were defeated ; the result of which 
was, that Marshal Soult was com- 
pelled to leave the road open to 
Bordeaux, and ascend the Adour 
and Tarhes, in order to throw him- 
self into the basin of the Garonne. 

Aie-gun, a pneumatic machine 
for exploding bullets, &c., with great 
violence. 

Alaem, a sudden apprehension of 
being attacked by surprise, or the 
notice given of such an attack being 
actually made. It is generally sig- 
nified by the firing of a cannon, the 
beat of a drum, &c . — Alarm Posl, in 
the field, is the ground appointed by 
the quarter-master-genoral for each 
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regiment to marcli to, in ease of an 
alarm. In a garrison, it is tke place | 
allottedby tbe governor for tbe troops 
to assemble, on any sudden alarm. 

Albebche, a river of Spain, 
wbicb -joins tbe Tagus near Talavera 
de la feeyna, where, in 1809, a se- 
vere battle was fought between 
the Trench army and the allied 
British and Spanish troops, in which 
the former were defeated. 

Abbitbea, a small village near the 
river Gruadiana, in Spain, where the 
French army, under Marshal Soult, 
was defeated, on the 16th of March, 
1811, by the British and Spa- 
nish forces under Lord Beresford. 
Previous to the battle, the British 
commander having received intelli- 

f ence that Soult was marching from 
;arena, at once abandoned the siege 
of Badajoz, removing the artillery 
and stores, and uniting himself with 
Blake, Castanos, and Ballasteros. 
The combined army took posi- 
tion behind Albuera. Soult’s army 
^mounted to 20,000 infantry, 3,000 
cavalry, and forty pieces of cannon. 
The allies had 27,000. The French 
guns opened a furious cannonade j 
Soult ordered up the reserve, and 
advanced his batteries. Things were 
in a most perilous state. General 
Stewart pushed the leading brigade 
of the 4th division up the hill, un- 
der Colborne ; but a thick mist and 
heavy fall of rain enabled Godinot 
to sweep round unseen, and half 
the brigade was cnt to pieces. The 
31st (in column) alone escaped the 
Polish lancers, who speared right 
and left a body of troops in an open 
flat, wanting the formation that en- 
ables infantry to resist a charge of 
horse. As the smoke and fog dis- 
persed, General Lumley, perceiymg 
the disaster, ordered the British 
cavalry to gaU<m to the relief of the 
remnant of Oolbome’s brigade. 
They dashed in most gallantly, and 
in turn took the lancers, who suf- 
fered severe loss, in rear. The wea- 
ther, which had been disastrous, 
prevented Soult from making use 
of his advantages, Stewart brought 


up Houghton’s corps j the artillery 
came forward; the 31st maintained 
its position on the height. The con- 
flict was fiercer than before, and the 
field was heaped with the de^ I 
but the British, though thinning 
fast, would nokyield au inch. Their 
fire, however, slackened ; and Soult, 
formiuga column on the right flank • 
of the British (the Polish lancers 
charging with their wonted fury), 
captured six guns. Marshal Beres- 
ford was furiously attacked hy one 
of these desperadoes, who, under 
the influence of brandy, were riding 
recklessly about the field, and doing 
an infinity of mischief. The mar- 
shal siezed the lancer’s spear, un- 
horsed him by sheer strength, and 
his orderly dragoon despatched him 
by a coup de sabre. A retreat now 
^peared unavoidable ; but Colonel 
Hardinge suggested one more at- 
tempt, and Cole and Abercrombie 
were ordered to advance. Having, 
with the Portuguese regiments of 
the 4th division, checked tne French 
dragoons, they steadily pushed on. 
General Cole led in person the 7th 
and 23rd fusiliers. The French 
were now reinforced by part of the 
reserve ; but the fusiliers presented 
so imposing an appearance that 
Soult perceived, too late however, 
the necessity for breaking up his 
close formation. The fusiliers ad- 
vanced, keeping up an incessant 
roU of musketry. Soult could not 
open out his hues : the slaughter 
was terrific : the mass were routed, 
and driven over the ridge in con- 
fusion, under a volley mom 1,500 
muskets. The French finally retired 
from the village of Albuera, and at 
three o’clock p.m. the firing ceased. 
The allied loss amounted to 7,000 
in killed, wounded, and missingt 
JS'early all the fidd-oflce^s were in- 
cluded m tlie list. ! Before the battle, 
the .57tli had ^ntuabered 570 bayo- 
nets j and at its^ close had lost its 
colonel, twenty-two officers, and 400 
rank and file. The British loss ex- 
ceeded 4,000 men out of little more 
than 6,000. The loss of the French 
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exceeded tliafc of tbe British by 
about 1,000 men. 

Albuqusbqub, Alfonso, one of 
the greatest and most enterprising 
of ail those military commanders 
who founded the transient fabric of 
Portuguese dominion in India, prior 
to the brilliant successes of the 
» British arms. He^ was born at 
Melinda, in Africa, in 1452, and was 
the second son of Gonzaivo d' Albu- 
querque, lord of Viliiverde, who was 
descended from the royal family of 
Portugal. In 1503, he first con- 
ducted a fleet to India, and secured 
the king of Cochin on his dispi^d 
throne. In gratitude for this serrice, 
the Portuguese obtained leaYe to 
build a fort at Cochin, which was 
the foundation of their empire in 
tbe East. On Alfonso’s return to 
Lisbon, he was favourably received I 
by the king, and in 1606 was again | 
sent out to India, with a squadron 
of 'five ships, oom;^smg part of a 
fleet of sixteen, under the orders of 
Tristan da Cunha. Por a time the 
generals carried on a prosperous 
warfare against the Moorish cities 
on the eastern coast of AiHca. Da 
Cunha, sailing for India, left Albu- 
querque to command in the Arabian 
seas ; who appeared before Ormuz 
Sept. 25, 1507, having already in 
his course reduced most of the 
chief trading towns between the 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
Being Joined by three ships bound 
to India, he set sail for the Malabar 
coast in 1508. He had received 
a secret commission, authorizing 
him to supersede Bon Francisco 
d’ Almeida, governor of the Indies, 
when the period of his commission 
should have expired. On arriving 
at Cannanore he informed Almeida 
of this j but the governor received 
him very coldly, declined either to 
surrender the government or to 
accept his services in any subordi- 
nate capacity, and finally threw him 
into pnson, where he remained three 
months. The arrival of, the grand 
marshal of Portugal with apowerfiil 
fleet, restored Mm td Ebertl^* Al- 


meida returned home, and Albuquer- 
que was acknowledged general and 
commander-in-ehief in India. This 
fleet was intended to act against the 
zamorin of Oalicut, whose long-con- 
tinued hostility had made him very 
obnoxious to the Portuguese. The 
attack on Calicut failed. The mar- 
shal was killed; Albuquerque, in 
attempting to rescue him, was despe- 
rately wounded ; and the Portuguese 
were forced to return to their vessels 
with considerable loss, having done 
muchinjury to the town and shipping. 
The court of Portugal had now di- 
I Tided their Indian government into 
three portiona—one comprehending 
the eastern coast of Aflica and the 
coast of Asia, from the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn to Cambay ; the second, Hin- 
dostan, which was allotted to Albu- 
querque ; the tMrd, the rest of India 
east of the Ganges. In the course of 
the year strong reinforcements were 
sent ont firom Portugal, and at the 
same time Lemos, one of the three 
governors, was recalled, and his 
command made over to Albuquerque 
The same autumn, Albuquerque 
attacked Goa a second time, and 
carried it by storm. Early in the 
next year he meditated new con- 
quests, A detachment of the fleet 
which had been sent the preceding 
year was e^eoially ordered to pro- 
ceed to Malacca, under the com- 
mand of Biego de Yasconcellos. 
This Albucjnerque forcibly pre- 
vented, seizing Vasconoellos and 
sending him back to Portugal, and 
putting three of his officers to death. 
As soon as Vasconcehos was re- 
moved, Albuquerque sailed himself 
on an expedition against Malacca, 
wMch hitherto he had put off on 
different pretences, and with some 
difficulty captured the town, which 
was given up to plunder. Immense 
wealth was obtained. The fifth of 
the booty was set apart for the king, 
and valued at 200,000 gold cruza- 
does, exclusive of naval and mili- 
tary stores, among which 3,000 can- 
non were said to have been taken. 
In tMs expedition his troops only 
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amounted to 800' Portngnese and cromby. The town capitulated to 
200 Malabar auxiKaries. The Mala- G-eneral Hutchinson on the 2nd of 
gan prince is said to have had 30,000 Sept. 1801 ; and 'supendered, upon 
men under arms. Albuquerque had a subsequent occasion, to G'eneral 
it much at heart to establish the Fraser, on the 20th of March, 1807 . 
Portuguese power as firmly at Aliohue, a strong fort of Hin- 
Maiacca as at Groa. He built a dustan, near Cawnpoor.— ^<5AnLY- 
citadel, coined money, established a aHUE. 

new system of law and police, and Axignement, a formation in 
lost no opportunity of conciliating straight lines. For * instance, the 
the natives. He received and sent aligTiemmt of a battalion means the 
embassies to the ting of Siam, Pe^, situation of a body of men when 
and other neighbouring princes, who drawn up in line. alignement 
were deeply impressed by thrower of a camp signifies the relative posi- 
of the European strangers. BLis last tion of the tents, &c., so as to form 
enterprise was an attempt (being a straight line from given points, 
the second) upon Ormuz, in 1507, Axiwax, a village on the bants 
in which he succeeded without of the Sutlej, contiguous to the 
recourse to arms, by the effects of Punjab, where a British division, 
terror and negotiation; and the place commanded by Major-Oeneral Sir 
remained in the hands of the Por- HenrySmith, on the 29th of January, 
tuguese till it was taken from them, 1846, encountered and defeated a 
in 1622, by the English and Shah superior body of Seits. 

Abbas. Soon after the accomplish- Allegiance, the obedience of 
ment of this favourite wish he fell the subject to his lawful sovereign, 
sick, and was obliged to return to — ■Theoa^Aqf is tahenby 

Goa. At the mouSi of tbe gulf he the subject in acknowledgment of 
met a vessel bearing despatches from the king as Ms lawful sovereign. It 
Europe. They signified his recall j is also applied to the oath tahen by 
that Lopez Soarez dAlbagaria officers, non-commissioned officers, 
was nominated his successor; and and soldiers, in pledge of their 
that Diego Pereira and Diego Men- fidelity to the monarch whom they 
dez de V asconeellos were appointed serve. 

to high offices. His illness, aggra- Allezee, a French term, signi- 
vated by vexation, proved fatal. He fying to cleanse the mouth of a 
died December 16, 1515, in his 63rd cannon, or other piece of ordnance, 
year. His body was conveyed to and to increase the bore, so as to 
Goa, and buried in the church of produce its determined calibre. 

Our Lady, which he had built ; Allowance, a sum paid periodi- 
and, as a proof of the respect in caUy for services rendered. The 
which his memory was held, both French use the word traitement in 
Moors and Indians for years after- this sense. The allowances*' of 
wards repaired to his tomb, as to an officer are distinct from his pay 
that of a father, to implore redress proper, and are applicable to a 
from the tyranny a!nd injustice of variety of circumstanees. 

Ms successors. His bones, more Allyghtte, a stro:i^ fortress on 
than fi-fby years after Ms death, were the north-west of India, wMch 
transported to Portugal. was captured, after a dejsparate cpn- 

Alexandeia, a port in Egypt, fiiet, by Lord Lake, in 1803. It 
where, on the 21st of March, 1801, was in pOsse^sidn of the Mah- 
the French army, destined W Ka- rattas, and was garrisoned by a 
poleon Bonaparte to conquer Egypt, powerful force, commanded by 
and afterwards proceed to India French officers. It mounted ^281 
with hostile designs, was routed by pieces of ordnance. The British 
the British, under Sir Balph Aber- loss was considerable during the 
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assauit, 228 officers and privates of forced tite iVencli to evacuate tlie 
tKeaxtilleryandmfantrybemgkined kingdom of E'aples, and tke pope 
and wonnded. Tlie Frencn com- to. abandon Prenck in^ 

mander-in-cliief. General Pewn, terests. PMiip tke Second, being 
surrendered bimself after tbe siege, anxious to introduce tbe Inquisition 
Almaeez, tbe bridge of, in Spain, into tbe Low Oonntries, tlie greatest 
wbicb, on tbe 19tb of May, 1812, excitement and anxiety were pro- 
was captured by Lord Hill, when dnced; and tbe king, perceiving that 


when dnced ; and tbe king, perceiving that 


be defeated a large French corps everything tended to an opeirrovolt, 
d'armie, sent thither the dnke of Alva, in 

ALTE3sr, Von Chaeles, General, a 1567, whose extreme rigour rather 
distinguished soldier of the Hano- contributed to inflame tne anger of 
verian army, who held an important the rebellious. Alva laid the foun- 
command in the “ German legion,” dation of the citadel of Antwerp, 
under Wellington, and acquired established a council, which he 
great honour during the Peninsular called JDe {the Bloody), of 

contest. He subsequently became which he made himself president ; 
war minister at Hanover. condemned to death the prince of 

AiiTiTTJDE, ofia shot or shell, is Orange, with his brothers and se- 
the perpendicular height of the ver- veral other noblemen, and publicly 
tex of the curve in which it moves executed the counts d’Egmont and 
above the horizon. de Horn. These punishments only 

Aeva, or AsiBa, Feebinand Al- served to increase the hostility of 
VAEEZ BE Toledo, Duke of, was the pecmle to Spanish rule, and the 
bom in 1508. On entering the army, Count Louis de Nassau entered the 
he first distinguished himself at the Iiow Countries with a body of aux- 
battle of Pavia and the siege of Tu- iliaiy German troops, to second the 
nis, under the emperor Charles V. operations of the prince of Orange. 
He followed that prince in Ms en- idva, however, conquered them j 
tcrprise upon Marseilles, from wMch and, proud of Ms success, raised a 
he endeavoured to dissuade Mm, statue of himself in the middle of 
and became general of the armies the Place of Arms, in the citadel of 
of Spain, in 1638. He served his Antwerp. The new imposts with 
country with snoc^ agaonstFrpice, wMch he next endeavoured to crush 
in Navarre and Catalonia and the people, rendered his place one 
marched, gainst the Protestants of of so much difficulty, that he soli- 
Germany, in 1546, ia the capacity cited Ms recall. Encouraged by this 
of generalissimo of the armies of circumstance, all Holland rose in 
the emperor. In the following favour of the rebels, and they then 
year he gained the famous battle organized a system of government 
of Mnlberg, in which the Pro- wMch laid the foundation of tlie 
testants were entirely defeated, republic of Holland and the Low 
and compelled to submit. Alva was Countries. Alva would not recog- 
afterwards sent to Spain, with nise the new governor of Cerda. 
Prince Philippe ; but Charles V., He laid siege to Mens, intrusting 
flying before Maurice, the new elec- the duty to his son, Frederic of 
tor of Saxony, whoin he had raised Toledo, who took the town, after 
to the electorate against the advice having defeated the succours which 
of his general, recalled Alva to Genhs brought from France. He 
Germany, in 1552. The siege of next made himself master of Haar- 
Metz, by Charles, was undertaken lem, in 1573, where the Spaniards 
gainst the wish and counsel of committed the most barbarous out- 
Mva, and failed, of success. ..After rages; but their fleet having been 
the abdioaii^on of ,Ch^|jBS Y*t,Alva beaten by tbat of the Dutch, the 
was despatched intqdtaljjVterche dake, vexed at the blow, again cn- 
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treated to be reealied. His request 
was attended to, in 1574, when lie 
left tbe government of tKe Low 
Countries to Don Louis de Eegne- 
seras, grand commander of Castile, 
Tbe duke, upon Ms return to Spain, 
was received with great distinction 
by tbe court. He afterwards fell 
into disgrace with tbe .Mng, on ac- 
count of tbe marriage wnicb tbe 
court wished to bring about for Ms 
son Drederic, and was sent a pri- 
soner to Dzeda. He obtained Ms 
liberty two years afterwards, in 
order to be placed at tbe bead of 
an army, wMcb was sent into Por- 
tugal, in 1581, Tbis skilful general 
made as many conquests as be un- 
dertook entei’prises. He defied 
Don Antonio de Crato, wbo bad 
been elected king, and whom be 
forced to quit Portugal in tbe same 
ear, and to fiy to France, where 
e died, in 1595. Tbe duke, profit- 
ing by bis victory, made himself 
master of Lisbon. Here be acquired 
inimenlse booty, which was still fur- 
ther augmented by tbe arrival of 
the fleet from tbe Indies in the 
Tagus ; but tbe Spaniards commit- 
ted so much violence and injustice 
in Lisbon, that Philip II. sent com- 
missioners to report upon tbe con- 
duct of the army and the general 
himself. Philip, bowever, was soon 
appeased, and appeared to regret 
that be bad visited so severely the 
conduct of a subject to whom be 
owed tbe conquest of Portugal. 
Tbe duke of Alva died shortly af- 
terwards, in 1582, aged 74. 

Ambxjscabe, a snare set for an 
enemy, either to surprise bm when 
marching without precaution; or, 
drawing Mm on by different strata- 
gems, to attack him with superior 
force., t 

Ambush, a place of concealment 
where an enemy may be surprised 
by a sudden attack. 

Ammunition, tbe TmtSriel hx 
charging fire-arms of every kind. 
Also various articles served out to 
soldiers from tbe public stores re- 
ceive tMs name ; e. y., ammunition 


bread, ammunition boots, &c. The 
ammunition for fire-arms is both 
fixe A unfixeA, Tbe fixed com- 

prises loaded shells, carcasses, and 
cartridges filled with powder ; also, 
shot fixed to powder, for the con- 
venience of loading quick. Ball and 
blank cartridges for the troops, of 
different descriptions, to suit the 
nature of arms, are also termed 
fixed ammunition. Urfixed ammn- 
mtim means round, case, and grape 
shot, or abebs, not filled with 
powder. 

Amnesty, an act by which two 
belligerent powers, at variance, 
agree to bury past differences in 
oblivion. Amnesty is either general 
and unlimited, or particular and 
restrained, though most commonly 
universal, without conditions or 
exceptions. Tbe term is used by a 
victor to imply a pardon of ah who 
bad theretofore been in arms against 
Mm. 

Amoy, a town and port in China, 
wMcb was taken by tbe troops under 
Sir Hugh Grongb, assisted by a na- 
val force, in August, 1841. 

Ampbituhe, in gunnery, is tbe 
range of tbe shot, or tbe borizon^l 
right line, wMob measures tbe dis- 
tance it has run. 

Amusettb, a brass gtm, of five 
feet, carrying 4-lb. leaden ball, 
loaded at the oreecb ; proposed by 
Marshal Saxe, but never used. 

Andeeson, GenbbalPaui, C.B. 
and K.O., colonel of tbe 78tb 
HigManders, This distinguished 
soldier entered tbe army early, and 
in 1788 was bentenant in tbe 51st, 
then stationed at Cork, when Sir 
John Moore became one of the 
ma] ors of that regiment. Anderson 
sailed with tbe 51st, in 1794, to Cor- 
sica, where be took part in tbe siege 
of Calvi, and tbe other opeiralions 
by which tbe island yfm, reduced. 
In 1796, Slst were eent to tbe 
West Indies V and Sir John Moore, 
then brigadier-general, appoiated 
Anderson Ms brigade-major. He 
was present at tbe night-attack on 
the heights of tbe Morne Cbabot, 
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in Sfc. Lucia, and received a severe lated to tlie artillery.^ He served 
wound in the side “from the burst- in the army of Italy, in 1796, with 
ing of a shell, which lon^ prevented Bonaparte, who em|)loyeA him on 
TiiTrt from being on active service, many difficult occasions, in all of 
In 1798, he served on Sir John w;hich he evinced bravery and ta- 
Moore’s staff during the Irish rebel- lent. He then proceeded to Hgypt, 
lion; and to his activity and presence and returning with Ms master to 
of mind, Moore was ^eatly in- France, assisted at the ISthBru- 
debted for the successM result of maire ; was intrusted with the 
the action at Eook’s Mill. In 1799, artillery division of the ministry of 
he was on Sir John Moore’s staff war; became, in 1800, chief of the 
in ihe expedition to Holland, under staffofAugereau, and was appointed 
the duke of York ; and was pre- ambassador from France to his Bri- 
sent at the battle of the 2nd of Oc- tannic majesty. After the peace of 
tober, among the sandhills on the Fresburg, he was sent in the same 
Zuyder Zee. In December, 1800, capacity to the court of Vienna, 
he was again on Sir John Moore’s In 1810, he was chief of the staff 
staff, m the expedition to Egypt, of the army of Portugal, under 
under Abercromby. In the battle Massena. 

of Alexandria, fought on the 20th ^ Anolb, Beau, any angle of a for- 
of March, where Sir Balph Aber- tidcation, the ground before which 
cromby lost his life, Anderson was is unseen, and therefore undefended 
shot through the right arm, and ffiom the parapet, 
never again recovered the perfect Anolesbv, Mabquis op, eldest 
use of it. Being thus for a time son of the late earl of Uxbridge, 
disabled, he returned to England, was bom the 17th of May, 1768, 
where he was employed on the and received the first radiments of 
recruiting service. In 1806, he his education at Westminster, from 
accompanied Sir John Moore to whence he was removed to Christ- 
Sicily ; and, in 1808, to Sweden, Church, Oxford. At the heginning 
and afterwards to Portugal; and of the revolutionary war, in 1793, 
served through the whole of the the marquis, then Lord Paget, dis- 
campaign, which terminated in the daining inglorious repose, and 
battle of Corunna and the death of anxious to embrace a military life, 
his friend* In. 1810, he was in tlie raised the 80th regiment of foot, or 
expedition to Flushing* In 1811, Staffordshir6Volunteers,afinebody 
he was deputy*a^utant-general to of young men, prmcipally on the 
Sir Hildebrand Oakes, at Malta, estates of his noble father. On 
where he remained till the peace of 600 men being raised, Lord Paget 
1815. On the duke of Wellington was presented with a lieutenant- 
becoming commander-in-cMef, Ms colonelcy in the army ; and on 400 
grace appointed him to the com- more bemg added, Ms brdsMp was 
mand of Gravesend and Pilbury offered a colonelcy, which he refused 
Fort; and subsequently, in 1832, to on the grounds of his not having 
that of Pendennis Castle, wMch lat- then been on foreign service. At 
ter Anderson held till 1837, when this period the regulations since 
he received from the same hands the introduced into the British army 
colonelcy of the 78th HigManders, were not in force, and Lord 
and the same year became lieute- Paget’s nomination to the perma- 
nant-general. He expired at Bath, nent rank of field officer nmitated 
in December, 1851. against no existing rule of pro- 

Akbbbossi, a pneral officer in motion. Three months after the 
the Frencffi army during Hapoleon’s letter of service, Lord Paget, with 
rule. He miered the mih- hk regiment, embarked for Guern- 
tary school, whence he was trans- sey, and from thence, in 1794, 
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joined Ms royal Mgliness tliednke 
of York in tlanders ; and in that 
retreat, Ms lordsMp being junior 
field-officer, was intrusted with the 
commandofLordCathcart’sbrigade, 
the latter gallant officer having a 
separate corps, to which his atten- 
tion was necessarily directed. Lord 
Paget, who had been removed 
from the 80th to the command of 
the 7th regiment of light dragoons, 
accompanied Ms royal Mghness the 
duke of York in the expedition to 
Holland ; and in the general attack 
made on the 2nd of October, 1799, 
his lordship was attached to the 
division under the command of the 
Bussian general De Hermann, and 
posted on the sandhills, where he 
had an opportunity of contributing 
materially to the brilliant victory 
that day obtained by British troops, 
under circumstances of the most 
discouraging nature. Late in the 
evening of that day, the enemy’s 
cavalry having been defeated in an 
attempt which they made upon the 
British horse artillery, were charged 
by the cavalry under Lord Paget, 
and driven with considerable loss 
nearly to Egmont-op-Zee. In the 
retreat of that army Lord Paget, 
with his cavalry, protected the rear, 
and some skirmishing having taken 
place, whereby several pieces of 
cannon fell into the hands of the 
enemy, Ms lordsMp, with one 
squadron, made a gallant attack 
upon the force of General Simon, 
amounting to above six times that 
of his lordship, totally repulsed 
them, obtained back the British, 
and with them several pieces of the 
enemy’s cannon. After the return 
of the army from Holland, Lord 
Paget devoted Mmself with the 
greatest assiduity to the discharge 
of Ms regimental duties, and by Ms 
unremitting attention the 7th Tight 
dragoons became one of the Jfet 
regiments of cavalry in the British 
service. Lieutenant-general Lord 
Paget, with two brigades of cavalry, 
consisting of the 7th, 10th, 16th, 
and 18th regiment of hussars, fol- 


lowed the division sent under the 
command of Sir David Baird to co- 
operate with Sir John Moore in 
Spain. Lord Paget disembarked 
Ms forces at Corunna, amidst the 
innumerable difficulties opposed to 
his lordship from the want of forage, 
the apathy of the people of Spam, 
and the tardy supphes they afforded, 
very different from what either the 
men or horses had been accustomed 
to, and proceeded m the route Sir 
David Baird’s division was directed 
to take. On the 10th of December 
Lord Paget arrived’^at Zamora, and 
after a toilsome march was enabled 
to bring into the field a well* 
equipped body of cavalry ; and on 
the ^th of November Ms lordsMp’s 
division effected a junction with 
the army of Sir John Moore. At 
thisperiod, the critical state of affairs 
had determined the British com- 
mander to fall back upon Portugal. 
Circumstances afterwards caused 
this movement to be suspended, and 
a junction was resolved upon with 
the division under Sir David Baird, 
which was happily effected on the 
20th of December. Lientenant- 
Generd Lord Paget was stationed 
with Ms division of cavalry twelve 
miles from Sahagun; and at the 
latter place a body of the enemy’s 
horse, amounting to 700, had been 
os ted, wMch Ms lordship proposed, 
y a rapid movement, to cut off 
from the main body of the French 
army; and, accordingly, at two 
o’clock on the morning of the 21st, 
Maj or-General Slade was despatched 
by a different route than mat his 
lordship proposed pursuing, with 
the 10th light dragoons, whilst 
Lord Paget, with the 16t}\ regiment 
of dragoons, moved with great 
celerity in a contrary direction, 
reached Sahagun, and. sumrised a 
pioquet of the enemy. Unfortu- 
nately some mm escaped and gave 
the alarm, which afforded the French 
an opportunity of forming in an ad- 
vantageous position on the outskirts 
of the town. The strength of the 
post was particularly favourable, 
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from a lioUo’w wMcli opposed any 
regnlarcliarge of theBritish cavalry ; 
and it was therefore necessary to 
manoeuvre so as to gain the advan- 
tages of ground for his intended 
operations. Here the abilities of 
Lord Paget were exercised with 
effect ; and having succeeded in 
improving his position, a charge was 
made upon the enemy, drawn up in 
line. The rapidity with which the 
British cavalry rushed on to the 
attack could not be withstood by 
the Prench ; their line was imme- 
diately broken,* and their whole 
force dispersed, with considerable 
slaughter. Two lieutenant-colonejs, 
and upwards of 190 men, made 
prisoners, were the fruits of this bold 
yet well-planned operation. In the 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, 
Lord Paget, with his cavalry, 
brought up the rear, and the ardour 
of his lordship frequently exposed 
him to imminent danger. Skir- 
mishes daily took place, and the 
masterly disposition of his lordship, 
and the alacrity he at all times 
evinced, enabled the British troops 
to reach Corunna with a trifling 
loss. At Majorga, a well-directed 
attack was executed on a consider- 
able force of the enemy by the 10th 
hussars under Colonel Leigh, in 
which the British were successful, 
and 100 of the French made pri- 
soners. At Benevento Lord Paget’s 
division was attacked by the <3ias- 
seursqfBonaparte’simperial guard; 
the picquets which were along the 
Bsla river having been driven in, 
his lordship reinforced them with 
the inlying picquets ; these, with 
a part of the German hussars, gal- 
lantly kept in cheek six squadrons 
of the imperial guards. Lord 
Paget having arrived on the spot, 
found them engaged in a very sharp 
skirmish; he immediately seni/ for 
the 10th hussars, and gave orders 
for an attack with the picquets the 
insimt he had formed the 10th in a 
second line. Thk attack was con- 
ducted with so rcsadh gallautry that 
the imperial yrere over- 


thrown, with the loss of a generiil 
and several other officers, and 100 
men made prisoners, and many 
killed, wounded, and drowned. , By 
a continual series of hold operations. 
Lord Paget acquired for the British 
cavalry the high character they held 
during the rest of that campaign ; 
and the very able manner in 
which the retreat of Sir J ohn Moore 
was protected throughont, by the 
hussar division, obtained the ap- 
probation of the lamented com- 
mander, and will ever continue a 
theme for admiration and example 
to the rest of the army. Lord 
Paget succeeded, on the death of 
his father, to the title of earl of 
Uxbridge. He did not share, to 
any great extent, in the subsequent 
operations in the Peninsula; buf 
when the British army was assem- 
bled in the Netherlands to repel the 
advance of Napoleon upon Brussels, 
Lord Uxbridge greatly distinguished 
himself at the head of the British 
caval^ in several chafes, and 
especially the final one at Waterloo, 
where his lordship received a wound, 
from almost the last shot that was 
fired, in the joint of his right knee, 
which rendered amputation neces- 
sary, For his services, the earl of 
Uxbridge was raised to the dignity 
of marquis of Anglesey. After the 
peace, he held the office of master- 
general of the ordnance, and various 
other important offices under the 
crown. 

Anse des Pieces, a French term 
for the handles of cannon. Those 
of brass have two, those of iron sel- 
dom any. These handles serve to 
pass cords, handspikes, or levers, 
the more easily to move so heavy 
a body, and are made to represent 
dolnbins, serpents, &c. 

Apueal, — ^Any non-commissioned 
officer, or soldier, may appeal from 
the sentence of a regimental court- 
martial, which has been assembled 
by order of the commanding officer, 
in order to do justice to any com- 
plaint which he may have made 
against the captain or officer com- 
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manding Ms company. But if tlie 
party appealing is convicted of Lav- 
ing made a vexations and gronnd- 
less appeal from the regimental to 
a general court-martial, Tie is liable 
to such punishments as the general 
court-martial may award, 

Arr OINTMENTS, the 

accoutrements of an officer ; a situa- 
tion or employment on the staff; 
also the pay and allowances of the 
service. 

Appeoaches, a general name 
given to the trenches, &c., formed 
to cover the attack of a fortress. 

Appur, any particular given 
point er body, upon which troops 
are formed, or by which they are 
marched, in line or column. This 
is generally called \h.Qj^oint d'appuL 

Apron, in gunnery, a square 
plate of lead, that covers the vent 
of a cannon, to keep the charge dry, 
and the vent clean and open. 

AebaIiET, in the ancient art of 
war, a cross-bow made of steel, set 
in a shaft of wood, with a string 
and trigger, bent with a piece of 
iron fitted for that purpose, and 
used to throw bullets, large arrows, 
darts, (&c. 

Aebalist, or Aeblast, a cross- 
bowman. 

Aeco, a metal composed of se- 
venty parts of pure copper, twenty- 
seven of zinc, and three of lead; 
used for the brass-work of small 
arms. 

Aeoaxjm, a village in the Deccan, 
near to wMch Greneral Wellesley 
(afterwards duke of Wellington) 
totally defeated the army of Dawlut 
Eao Scindia, in October, 1803. 

Aeooulet, an ancient dragoon ; 
also an inferior sort of musket, 
made at Liege, for trading with the 
negroes. 

Armistice, a truce, or temporary 
suspension of hostilities. 

Armour, a general term for any 
defensive covering worn to pro- 
tect the body from the attacks of | 
an enemy. Among the Eomans, 
the body armour consisted of the 
helmet^ shield, lorica, and greaves. 


In the Norman period, a complete 
suit of armour, frequently called 
h(wmss, consisted of a casque, or 
helmet, a gorget, euirass, gaumilets, 
tosses, hr assets, misses, and covers 
for the legs, to which the spurs 
were fastened. This was called 
armour ca^^U-^^ie; and was the 
usual wear of knights, cavaliers, 
and feudal lords, whether in war 
or at the tournament. It under- 
went various changes during the 
middle ages; but in the reign of 
James I., owing to the general use 
of fire-arms, it began to fall into 
disrepute ; and soon after the esta- 
blishment of the Protectorate we 
find the helmet and cuirass only 
worn (the latter consisting of a 
breast and back plate). These 
subsequently fell into desuetude ; 
but they have of late years been 
resumed in the armies both of the 
French and the Germans, and 
adopted among us by the royal 
regiments of life and horse guards. 
-—iSee Cuirass. 

Armourer, a soldier whose duty 
it is to repair the arms of the men 
of his own troop or company, ‘and 
to take to pieces and clean the 
locks. For this he is paid one 
penny per month for each lock by 
the captain. 

AEMS. — Generally speaking, 
arms comprehend weapons both of 
an offensive and defensive character ; 
but in the usual restricted sense 
they only embrace the former ; and 
in modern warfare include the gun 
and bayonet, the rifie, the pistol, 
the carbine, the sword, the pike, 
the lance, cannon, grenades, rockets, 
shells, round shot, grape, bullets, 
&c., all of which axe noticed under 
their respective heads. 

Among the classical' ancients, 
the chid offensive weapons were 
the sw<n?d, the speax, the javelin, 
the dart, the sling, the bow and 
arrow, the baliista, and the cata- 
pult. — The principal arms of the 
Britons were hatchets, scythes, 
lances, swords, and bucklers ; but 
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in tBe early a^es they bad merely 
bows, arrows of reeds, witk flint or 
bone beads, basket-work qaiver% 
oaken spears, and jayelins witb 
bone beads fastened by pegs, a 
flint battle-axe, cslledL hmeUtarvy 
and a cat, or fonr-edged oaken club. 
— ^Tbe Gauls bad iron breastplates, 
and wore long broad swords, wbicb 
bung at tbeir right tbigb by chains 
of iron or brass. They likewise 
used a sort of pike, or lance, the 
iron of wbicb was a cubit long, and 
two palms broad. — The Anglo- 
Saxon offensive weapons were jave- 
lins, battle-axes, and swords. The 
Saxons were very skilM in slings, 
which were used in sieges and sea- : 
fights.— The principal weapon of 
the bformans was the lance, to 
wbicb was sometimes attached the 
gmfannmf and sometimes the pen- 
non ; other weapons were long 
cutting swords 5 the fil, or file 
(a weapon of the rustics m the 
army), was a piece of wood, cut 
smaller at one end than tbe other, 
resembling tbe Irish sbillelab, or 
more probably tbe pilum, or dart. 
The machue was something of tbe 
club kind, but witb a large bead- 
Piles and maces were weapons of 
tbe serfs. Tbe adoption of the mace 
by tbe knights in general was later 
than tbe Conquest. Tbe quivers, 
which were of a conical form, were 
worn sometimes on tbe hip, some- 
times on the left shoulder. The 
bow only became a master arm 
under tbe Normans. — Spears, 
swords, and battle-axes, or hifemies, 
were the offensive arms of tbe 
Danes. — Tbe knights and men-at- 
arms of the feudal times rode on 
barbed horses, and were armed from 
bead to foot, their weapons being a 
sword, lance, and small dagger, 
called a misericorde. Sometimes 
they carried their spears right be- 
fore them, and a battle-axe, witb a 
short and strong handle, worn at 
tbe side, or bung from tbe neck. 
The archers used tbe long and cross 
bow. Tbe mleaitry, which consisted 
of tbe inferior vas^s of tbe feudal 


tenants, were armed with the lance, 
sword, and dagger; also the gisarme, 
battle-axe, pole-axe, black and 
brown bill, mallet, morris-pike, 
balbert, and pike. 

On the discovery of gunpowder, 
in the thirteenth century, the 
ancient weapons were graduaUy 
superseded by tbe use of &e-arms, 
and other more effective imple- 
ments of destruction, of wbicb tbe 
following is a brief enumeration : — 
Tbe hand^emnon, probably tbe 
earliest in date, was a simple tube, 
fixed on a straight stock of wood, 
about three feet m length, and fur- 
i nisbed witb touch-bole, trunnions, 
and caseable, like a large cannon. 
To prevent tbe priming from being 
blown away, a small pan was sub- 
sequently placed on tbe right side, 
in lieu of the ordinary touch-bole. 
Tbe hand-gun^ which was east in 
brass, bad a longer tube, a fiat piece 
of brass, turning on a pin, to cover 
the primmg-pan, and a perforated 
piece fixed on tbe breech, to assist 
tbe aim. This fire-arm was in use 
in England at least as early as 
1446, and was used to great advan- 
tage in the defence of Constanti- 
nople, in 1453. Witb the addition 
of a contrivance, suggested by tbe 
trigger of tbe cross-bow, to convey 
tbe matches, wbicb bad previously 
been held in tbe band, witb cer- 
tainty to the priming, tbe hand- 
gun was converted into the argueh%&, 
or, by corruption, Jiargmhus, which 
is mentioned as early as 1476. Like 
tbe band-gun and band-cannon, tbe 
arquebus was fired from tbe chest, 
so that tbe eye could witb difliculty 
be brought near enough to tbe 
barrel to take aim. This was reme- 
died in tbe barquebut, bakebut, 
bagbut, or bagbusb, a fire-arm of 
German origin, in wbicb tbe butt 
was booked or bent so as to raise 
the barrel nearer tbe level of tbe 
eye. The demihaque was a long 

f istol, about half tbe width of tbe 
^ aquebut, witb a butt curved almost 
into a semicircle. Tbe musquet was^ 
a Spanish invention, and first used 
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at tLe battle of Pavia. Tbe first 
Spanisli mxxskets bad straight 
stoclcs, and the French curved ones ; 
and they were so long and heavy, 
that a or staff, about as high 
as a man’s shoulder, with a fork 
at the top to receive the barrel of 
the musket, and a ferule at the 
bottom to stick it in the ground, 
was needed in firing it. Su(3i a rest 
had been previously used by the 
mounted arquebusiers. Long after 
the time or Elizabeth, the mus- 
keteer was so encumbered with his 
unwieldy weapon, his rest, his pow" 
der-fiask, his touch-box, his leatheim 
bag of bullets, his burning-match, 
and the sword needful for his de- 
fence after firing, that it was long 
doubted whether the bow was not 
a preferable weapon to the musket. 
The wheel4ochy or rose-loch, in- 
vented in Italy, about the reign of 
Henry YIII., was an ingenious 
contrivance for supplanting the 
, in which a furrowed 

* wheel of steel, set in^motion by a 
spring, which was previously wound 
up by a detached lever, or spanner, 
produced sparks of fire bj revolving 
in contact with a piece of sulphurite 
of iron, thence called pyrites, ^ or 
firestone. — ^Next in order of time 
we find the currier, or currier of\ 
war, similar to the arquebus, but 
having a longer barrel ; and, in the 
time of Elizabeth, the sna^hamise, 
a cheap substitute for the wheel- 
lock, became common. It derived 
its name from a set of marauders, 
whom the Dutch styled smphaus, 
or “ poultry-stealers,’’ by whom it 
was contrived to obviate the incon- 
venience that arose &oin the use of 
the burning match, winch pointed 
out their position at night, and in 
it a spark was obtained by striking 
a piece of flint in the cock against 
a piece of furrowed steel, in a simi- 
lar way to the firelock, to which it 
was a near approach. The caliver 
was lighter and shorter than the 
musket, and was fired with a 
match-lock. The name of the cara^ 
bine, or carbine, a short gun, three 


feet, or three feet and a half long, 
is by some derived from a body of 
light cavalry, called Oarabins, who 
were employed by Henry II- of 
France, in 1569 ; while others sup- 
pose it first to have been used at 
sea, in the vessels called carabs. 
The esclo^petta was probably only 
the demihaque under a foreign 
name. The f mil (whence comes 
our fusiliers, or fuzileers) was in- 
vented in France, in 1630, but does 
not a^ear in England until the 
time 01 Charles II. Though origi- 
nally of the same length ana calibre 
as the musket, it was lighter, and 
had a fire-lock. It has been reduced . 
in modern times. The mousquefoon, 
or musquetoon,^^^ shorter than the 
fusil. The use of ikefowling^iece 
in war was recommended by the 
Earl of Albemarle, about 1646 ; his 
idea being to employ marksmen 
armed with it, same as riflemen are 
employed in modern warfare. The 
petronel, or jgoUHnel, so called from 
being fired from the chest, or poi- 
trine, was a medium between the 
arquebus and the pistol. The hl%%- 
derbm (a corruption of the Dutch 
donderbm, or thundering gun) was 
shorter than the carbine, and had a 
wide barrel. It seems to have been 
derived from Holland, and was not 
much known before the time of 
Charles II. ^The dragon (from 
which, according to the most pro- 
bable conjecture, the troops called 
dragoneers and dragoons take their 
name) resembled a small blunder- 
bus, with the muzzle ornamented 
with a dragon’s head. The hand- 
mortar^ , throwing grenades, 
which are said to have been first 
nsed in 1594, and from which grena- 
diers derive their name, appears, 
like the dragon, to have been fired 
from the shoulder. The dag, which 
was made of different sizes, and 
with different kinds of lock, differed 
from the pistol solely in having the 
hutt-end terminated hy a straight 
oblique line, instead of a knob. 
What is improperly termed a High- 
land pistol, has a similar peculiarity, 
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aad is ealled by the HigWanders ( 
themselyes a tach. The dag was j 
almost coeyal with the fistolt which ] 
was mvented at Pistoia, in Tuscany, < 
by Oamillo Vitelli, in the reign of < 
Hemw VIII. The German cayalry, i 
called Teiters, or more properly | 
Titters, gave such ascendancy to the ' 
pistol as to occasion in France, and 
subsequently in England, the disuse 
of lances, 'Horsemen, armed with 
them, are sometimes called pisto- 
liers. The a contriv- 

ance analogous to our hair-trigger, 
is found during the reigns of 
Charles 1., Charles II, and J amesll., 
applied to wheel, match, and fire 
loclcs. The fire loeh, which was 
evidently suggested by the snap- 
hanuse, originated with the French, 
about 1635. Previous to its inven- 
tion, the term fire-lock was some- 
times applied to the wheel-lock. 
The selfdoading gun originated in 
Italy, about the close of tne English 
Protectorate. The butt was made 
to answer the purpose of a flask, and 
a small touch-box was attached to 
the pan. At the breech w^ a cy- 
linder, with a hole to receive the 
bullet. To the axle of this cylinder 
was affixed a lever, on turning which 
the bullet was conveyed to its pro- 
per place, sufficient portions of 
charge and priming cut off, and the 
piece cocked at the same time. In 
1712, a brass fire-arm, called the 
faney-gun, was invented. It was in 
*the shape of a walking-cane, and 
might be used as a mn or pistol ; 
but it was never used for military, 
or even general purposes. Mmhet 
arrows, sometimes called fire-arrows, 
are as old as the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. They were used during 
the civil war, and were employed to 
carry combustibles. Tko !powder* \ 
flash is of German origin, and was 
known in England as early as the 
reign of Henry YIII. The touch-- 
lox, a small flask for containing fine 
priming, or serpentine powder, was 
iptro^uced ^when the comipg or 

usual, when % 


diffpent qualities of powder were 
advisahle for the charge and the 
priming. Bandoliers were small 
cylindrical boxes of wood or tin, 
covered with leather, and suspended 
from a belt or band, each of which 
contained one charge of powder. 
These were introduced in the reign 
of Henry III. of Frauce, hut were su- 
perseded on the introduction of the 
far safer and more convenient con- 
trivance, now called the cartridge, 
which consists of a charge compactly 
tied up in paper, with the ball 
attached to it at one end, and which 
is described, though not by name, in 
a work published in 1670. The 
£»7ro5t was a small semi-cylindrical 
ox for carrying pistol-cartridges. 
The (that is, hog's 

bristle) was a long rapier blade, fixed 
in a handle, and carried in a sheath, 
which was given to a musketeer to 
defend himself with, after discharg- 
ing his piece, by the handle in the 
muzzle of his gun. It constituted 
a very efficient we^on for acting 
against pikemen. To diminish his 
encumbrance, his sweyne's-feather 
and musket-rest were combined, 
the latter constituting the sheath of 
the former. This instrument, the 
name of which was corrupted into 
swan’s-featlier, was invented in the 
reign of James I., but laid aside 
when, towards the end of the civil 
war, the use of the musket-rest 
was abandoned. It then became the 
practice to stick a dagger by its 
i handle into the muzzle of the piece 
i after discharging, in which practice 
we have the origin of the hayonet, so 
called from havi^ been first made 
at Bayonne. The French introduced 
bayonets in 1671, forming them 
with plain handles to fit into the 
muzzle of the gun, hut subse- 
quently a ring was added, by which 
the bayonet was placed on the 
muzzle without interfering with the 
firing of the piece. This improve- 
ment was made ^ the French 
during the war of, William III. 

For :^rther information, see Skel- 
toji's Sfecimem of Arms and Ar- 
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mour; Sir S/Meyrick’s on means, it is employed to invest ^ 

the IntToiuction of Fire-Arms ; and town for tlie direct and immediate 
Grose’s Military Fistory, purpose of reducing it by assault or 

Tbe arms issued to tlie Britisb famine. An army of ohservation is 
troops are supplied by tbe Ordnance so called, because by its advanced 
department, and are expected to positions and desultory movements, 
last at least twelve years. Gap- it is constantly employed in watcb.- 
tains of companies receive an allow- ing the enemy. A flying army 
ance from government, the chief means a strong body of horse and 
intention of which m to keep the foot, which is always in motion, 
arms in constant repair. Damages both to cover its own garrisons and 
arising from wilful carelessness or ke^ the enemy in continual alarm, 
neglect, are charged against the The entire military force of a 
men’s pay, or become the subj ect of country constitutes its army ; and 
a court-martial.- — The principal Bri- it is usual to estimate a nation’s com- 
tish military depots for arms, are parative strength by the number 
Woolwich Arsenal and the Tower of well-appointed men which it is 
of Bondon. able to bring into the field. In 

truth, the legitimate purposes for 
Aums, St akd op, a complete set which an army is supported are 
for one soldier. essential to the existence and well- 

Abms, Bells of, or Fell Tents, being of a state ; and every nation 
a kind of tents in the shape of a that has arrived at any high degree 
cone, where the company’s arms of civilization has always maintained 
are ranged in the field. They are such a force. Thus the art of car- 
generally painted with the colour of rying on war by disciplined armies 
the facings of the regiment, with has been known from the earliest 
the royal arms in front. periods of antiquity; and many of 

A-nurxr the ancieut kings of Egypt were 

AliMT, a large and organized renowned for their military exploits, 
body of soldiers, consisting or infan- The army of Sesostris consisted of 
tpy, cavalry, and ptillery, completely 600,000 foot and 24,000 horse, be- 
armed, and provided with engineers, sides 27,000 armed chariots, 
ammunition, commissariat, forage, From the general tactics and mili- 
&C.J the whole being composed of tary discipline of the Persians, as 
divisions, brigades, regiments, bat- exhibited in the victorious . arms of 
talions, squadrons, troops, and com- Cyrus the Great, we may form a 
panies, each commanded by their tolerably correct opinion of the art 
respective officers ; and the entire of war, as_practised by the early 
force being under the direction of Asiatics, They knew that the most 
one general, who is called the com- advantageous order of battle was, 
mander-in-chief, and sometimes the as in modem -warfare, to place the 
generalissimo. infantry in the centre,anatheca- 

Armies are distinguished by dif- valry, which consisted chiefly of 
ferent appellations ; as, a covering the cuirassiers, on the two wings of 
army, a hloehading army, an army the army. By this disposition, the 
of observation, an army 'of reserve, flanks of the foot were covered, and 
n flying army, &c. An army is said the horse were at liberty to act 
to cover a place, when it is encamped and extend themselves, as occasion 
cant^ments for the protection should require. They likewise un- 
01 the dmerent passes which lead derstood the necessity of drawing 
to a principal object of defence, out an army into several lines, in 
An army IS ^^\n%ohlochade a place, order to support one another; he- 
wnen, being well provided with cause otherwise, as one single line 
neavy ordnance, and other warhke might easily be pierced through 
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and broken, it would not be able ■ 
to rally, and, consequently, tbe army i 
would be left without any resource. 1 
For this reason,' they formed the first i 
line of foot, heavily armed, twelve i 
feet deep, who, on the first onset, ] 
made use of the half-pike ; and j 
afterwards, when the fronts of the < 
two armies came close together, en- i 
gaged the enemy body to bo% with < 
their swords or scimitars. The se- 
cond line consisted of such men as i 
were lightly armed, whose manner : 
of fighting was to fiing their javelins ! 
over the heads of the first. The 
third line consisted of archers, whose 
hows being bent with the utmost 
force, carried their arrows over the 
heads of the two preceding lines, and 
extremely annoyed the enemy. 
These archers were sometimes 
mixed with slingers, who slung 

f reat stones with terrible force j 
ut, in after-times, the Ehodians, 
instead of stones, made use of leaden 
bullets, which the slings carried a 
great deal further. A fourth line, 
formed of men armed in the same 
manner as those of the first, formed 
the rear of the main body. This 
line was intended for the support 
of the others, and to keep them to 
their duty, in case they gave way. 
It served likewise for a rear-guard, 
and a body of reserve^ to repulse 
the enemy, if they should happen 
to penetrate so far. They had, be- 
sides, moving towers, carried upon 
huge waggons drawn by sixteen 
oxen each, in •which were twenty 
men, whose business was to dis- 
charge stones and javelins. These 
were placed in the rear of the whole 
army, behind the body of reserve, 
and served to support their troops 
when they were driven back by the 
enemy, and to favour their rallying 
when in disorder. They made great 
use, too, of their chariots, armed 
with scythes. These they gene- 
rally placed in the front of the' 
battle, and some of them they occa- 
sionally stationed in the fianks of 
the enemy, when th^ had any rea- 
son to fear their being surrounded. 


— This is nearly the extent to which 
the early Asiatics carried their 
knowledge in the military art, with 
respect to their battles and engage- 
ments. But we do not find they 
had any skill in choosing advanta- 
geous posts, bringing^the war into a 
close country, &c. Time, refiection, 
and experience made the great 
commanders, in after- ages, ac- 
quaiated with the subtleties of war ; 
and in the wars of the Carthagi- 
nians, we see what use Hannibal, 
Fahius, Scipio, and other generals, 
of both nations, made of them . 

The Grecian armies were com- 
posed of difierent sorts of soldiers. 
Their main body consisted of foot- 
men j the rest were carried on 
chariots, horses, or elephants. The 
foot-soldiers were, at first, of three 
sorts:-— 1st, ‘OTXtrai, who bore 
heavy armour, and engaged with 
broad shields and long spears ; 2nd, 
t'tXoi, light-armed men, who fought 
with arrows and darts, or stones 
and slings 5 they were inferior to 
the heavy -armed soldiers j when 
they had shot their aiyows, they 
retreated behind the shields of the 
hea vy- armed soldiers ; 3rd, 

Tat, armed with shields and spears, 
hut of less size than those of the 
oTrXtrat. 

In the first ages of the Eoman re- 
public, four legions for the most part 
were annually raised, two to each 
consul ; for two legions composed 
a consular army. But oftener a 
greater number was raised, as 
ten, eighteen, twenty, twenty - one, 
or twenty -three ; under Tiberius, 
twenty-five, even in time of peace, 
besides the troops in Italy, and the 
forces of the allies ; under Adrian, 
thirty, Bach legion was divided into 
ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two 
. centuries ; so that there were thirty 
maniples and sixty centuries in a 
; legion; and if there had always 
been a hundred men in each cen- 
■ tury , as its name imports, the legion 
> would have consisted of six thousand 
, men. . But this was not the case. 
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Tlie number of meE in a legion was was exercised in military duties, 
different at different times. The under the inspection of the earls 
different kinds of infantry which and their deputies, the sheriffs or 
composed the legion were three,— vicecomites, in the manner of array s 
the Mastatif so called because they and musters of later times, 
first fought with ^ long spears, and The early kings of England, of the 
formed the first line in battle ; the F orman and Plantagenet races, had 
JPrincipeSi men of middle age, in the three means for arming men for the 
vigour of life, who occupied the general defence of the realm the 
second line; and the Tnan% old q^ota of men which the holders of 
soldiers of approved valour, who the knights’ fees were bound to fur- 
formed the third line. There was nish — the posse-comitatfis, or whole 
a fourth kind of troops, called population, from sixteen to sixty, 
VeUteSi from their swiftness and of each shire, under the guidance of 
agility, the light-armed soldiers, the sheriffs— and such hired troops 
first ^ introduced during the second as they might think proper to en- 
Punic war. The discipline of the gage. The few troops who formed 
Eomans was chiefiy conspicuous in the royal gi^ard were the only per- 
their marches and encampments, manent soldiers in England before 
They never passed a night, even in the civiT wars. Charles II. kept 
the longest marches, without pitch- up about five thousand regular - 
ing a camp, and fortifying it with a troops as guards, and to serve in 
rampart and ditch. When the army the garrisons in England. These 
was marshalled for ^battle, it was were paid out of the king’s own 
drawn up in three lines : the Has- revenue. J ames II. increased them 
tati (as just observed) formed the to thirfy thousand ; but the mea- 
^ first line; the Principes, the second; sure was looked on with great jea- 
'and the Triarii, the third. The lousy. In the Bill of Bights (1689) 
cavalry was usually on the wing ; it was declared that the raising or 
and the Velites were divided in small keeping a standing army within the 
skirmishing parties, for occasional kingdom in time of peace, unless 
attack. The general took his station with consent of parliament, was 
in the middle, and gave the signal against law. A standing army has 
for engagement; the Velites rushed ever since been maintained. It is 
forward to the attack with a great raisedby the authority of the queen, 
shout, and then fell back and ral- and paid by her ; but there is an im- 
bed in the rear. ^ The Has tati next portant constitutional check on the 
advanced ; and if they found them- royal prerogative, in the necessity 
selves overpowered, they retired for acts of parliament to be passed 
slowly into the intervals of the yearly, in order to provide the pay 
ranks of the Principes ; then the and to maintain the discipline. Ac- 
Prmcipes engaged, and if they, too, cording to the provisions of the 
were defeated, the Triarii rose, re- ‘‘Mutiny Act,” her majesty is em- 
the two former lines into powered to frame articles of war 
the two void spaces between their for the government of her forces, 
companies, and closing their ranks These comprehend every offence of 
in one compact body, renewed the which officers and soldiers can be 
» greater impetuosity, guilty ; and they are read once in 
If the Triarii were defeated, the day every three months, at the head of 
lost, and a retreat was sounded, every regiment, troop, and com- 
The Saxon kings had powerful pany in tme service, 
armies at their command; and the Tme sovereign is the supreme 
most probable account of the mode head of the British army; and she 
in which they were assembled, seems has the power of dismissing any 
to be this: — The male population officer from her service, without 
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trial or explanation. The entire 
army is nnaer the control and di- 
rection of the Horse Guards, in 
Whitehall Place, where the offices 
of the commander-in-chief, of the 
secretary-at-war, of the quarter- 
master-general, and other military 
officials, are situated 5 and to them 
all communications relative to the 
army are transmitted. The Ord- 
nance office, for the regulation of 
the artillery service, is situated in 
PaU Mall, and the master-general 
of the ordnance is its official head. — 
See SoLDiEES. 

Aenold, Majoe-Genebal Sie 
John, an officer of the East-India 
Company’s service, on the Bengal 
establishment, who entered the army 
in 1778, and died a general officer 
in October 1836. His services were 
not so much distinguished for their 
brilliancy as for their length and 
steadiness. He was one of the com- 
paratively few East-India officers 
whose fortune it was to advance 
steadily upwards to the highest 
ranks, enjoying, in the course of his 
career, many opportunities of sharing 
in the conquests of the Indian army, 
without having the chance of reap- 
ing individual glory ^ by exploits 
which often immortalize the hum- 
blest soldier. It was, in a word, a 
career which the historian might 
have taken a pride and a pleasure 
in chronicling, though he be not 
called upon to employ any extra- 
ordinary eloquence in dignifying 
and embellismcg instances of per- 
sonal prowess. Sir John Arnold 
was, during his career, engaged in 
Eundlecund, in 1807 and 1808, in 
reducing forts and other strong- 
holds ; at the capture of the fort of 
Adjeeghur, in 1809 ; in command of 
a brigade with Colonel MartindeU’s 
army at Terris and Ehemless, in 
1810 ; and with General Dyson 
Marshall’s army, in 1812-13 and 

Arquebu^sp ^ Croff^ an old piece 
of hre-arm,, r^eiublinf a musket, 
but which was uh a wt 


by a hook of iron, fastened to the 
barrel. It was longer than a musket, 
and of larger calibre, and formerly 
used to fire through the loopholes 
of antique fortifications. 

Aeeest, the temporary impri- 
sonment of an officer pending his 
trial by court-martial, or the con- 
sideration of his^ imputed offence 
previous to deciding whether he 
shall or shah not be tried. 

Aeeoto del Molinos, a small 
town of Spain, near tbe river Gua- 
diana, where Lord Hill, on the 28th 
of October, 1811, surprised and de- 
feated the Drench under General 
Gerard. While on his march against 
a Drench corps of observation, his 
lordship discovered that General 
Gerard was at Arroyo del Molinos, 
and not aware of his movements, 
which at once induced him to decide 
on overtaking and surprising the 
whole force of the Drench, or at all 
events compelling them to an action. 
The weather was wretched in the 
extreme, but the soldiers did not 
fail in a long forced march, which 
was undertaken in the most perfect 
quietude, that no symptom of their 
approach might alarm the enemy. 
By the evening of the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1811, they were at Alcuescar, 
within four miles of their uncon- 
scious foes. Every conceivable pre- 
caution was resorted to. The light 
companies were thrown into the 
villages to prevent the natives from 
alarming the enemy j and the cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, were dis- 
posed of in the neighbouring fields, 
with tbe strictest orders not" to light 
a single fire, the flickering of which 
might give indication that they were 
near. The wind blow furiously, 
and the rain fell in torrents ; the 
first streaks of dawn had not ap- 
peared in the horizon when the 
various columns fell in. The ground 
was admirably chosen, with a view 
to concealment ; they filed quietly 
through the village, and having 
crossed an intervening mountain, 
found themselves, just as the day 
began to break, within half a mile 
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of Arroyo, wliere 0-6rard ms yet in 
secnrity, ignorant of tlieir presence 
and Ms own danger. G-eneral^ Hill 
led tke cltarge on tlie astonished 
ranks of the firencli, then forming, 
without a thought that he was so 
near at hand. The first Tbrigade, 
headed thus vigorously by himself, 
moved at once on the village of 
Arroyo, and the Highlanders, catch- 
ing up the humour of the hour, were 
heard playing on their bagpipes, 
** Heigh, JohoOT Cope, are you 
waking yet ? ” Tne second brigade, 
under General Howard, moved 
quietly round to the other side of 
the place, to intercept the troops 
which the first should drive out. In 
the centre came the cavalry, ready 
to act in whatever way might be 
deemed expedient. Presently the 
71st and 92nd regiments dashed 
into Arroyo, and came upon the 
French just as they were filing out, 
with the exception of one brigade, 
which had marched for Medellin 
before daylight j they were driven 
before the bayonets of the British. 
The French infantry, nevertheless, 
having emerged from the town, ^ 
tried to form into two squares, with 
cavalry on their leftj but the 7lst, 
lining the garden- walls of the town, 
poured into them an awful fire, 
which was soon succeeded by that 
of artillery. They fied in utter con- 
fusion, and the capture of prisoners, 
cannon, and baggage, rapidly fol- 
lowed. Then came the memorable 
pursuit of that extraordinary day." 
Just behind the routed forces of 
Gerard rose the rocky and steep 
Sierra de Montanches, up which 
they clambered in a state of utter 
confusion, throwing away their arms, 
ammunition, and knapsacks, and 
yielding their persons as prisoners 
to their pursuers at every step. 
Hearly 1,500 prisoners were taken, 
and some of them of high rank. 
Lieutenant Blakeney, of the 28th, 
leaped over a wall and seized the 
Prince d*Arembcrg, in the midst of 
a group of officers. General Brun 
was also taken, with a colonel of 


cavalry, an aide-de-camp of Gerard, 
two lieutenant-colonels, a commis- 
saire de guerre, and no less than 
thirty captains and inferior officers. 
Gerard himself, with a handful of 
men, escaped by the bridge of Me- 
dellin, declaring he womd rather 
die than surrender. It was alto- 
gether a most brilliant achievement. 

AssBifAn, a term originally ap- 
plied to dockyards only, but now 
the general name for a great maga- 
zine of military stores. Thus the 

Eoyal Arsenal” at Woolwich is 
the grand dep6t for every species of 
ordnance, both military and naval j 
and the immense quantities of guns, 
balls, and other military implements, 
always ready for immediate use, 
present a curious and interesting 
spectacle. The arsenal includes 
nearly sixty acres of ground, and 
contains various piles ofbrick build- 
ings, among the oldest of which are 
the foundry and the late military 
academy*^ Hearly adjoining the 
foundry is the laboratory, where 
fireworks and cartridges for the use 
of the army and navy are made up, 
and wherebombs, carcases, grenades, 
rockets, &c. are charged. The 
number of artificers, labourers, and 
boys employed in the various 
departments, is very great. ^ See 
WoonwicH. 

Aeticles of War, certain rules 
andregulationsforthe better govern- 
ment of the army in the dominions 
of the sovereigi of Great Britain 
and Ireland. They may be altered 
and enlarged at the pleasure of the 
sovereign, but must be annually 
confirmed by Parliament under the 
Mutiny Act. A recruit or soldier is 
not liable to be tried by a military 
tribunal unless it can he proved 
that the Articles of War have been 
duly read to him. 

Artillery (firom Art). — The 
name in a general sense is applied 
to all projectile machines of war. 
In usual parlance it refers only to 
cannon, and in that sense signifies 
— 1st, guns and their equipment; 
2nd, the troops serving them ; 
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3rd, tlie science of tlieir construc- 
tion and use. The foot artiller j is 
divided into companies, and the 
horse into troops. Both branches are 
formed into brigades. — ^A hri^ade 
of artillery generally consists of six 
or eight pieces of cannon, with all 
the machinery and officers to con- 
duct them, together with the neces- 
sary apparatus thereto belonging. 
The place selected by the general 
of an army (to form the grand 
dep6t of guns, ammunition, and 
stores, to be in readiness as oc- 
casion may require) is called the 
parh of artillery. The royal artil- 
lery have their head quarters at 
'Woolwich ; and Woolwich Arsenal 
is the principal artillery dep6t of 
the kingdom.— The allowances and 
pay of the Eoyal Artillery and 
Horse Brigade are nearly the same 
as those of the Engineers, to which 
the reader is referred. 

Aetilleey Company, a band of 
infantry rifles and artillery, forming 
part of the militia, or city guard of 
London. 

Asapes, an inferior class of Turk- 
ish soldiers, employed in sieges to 
work in intrenchments, and perform 
other pioneer duties. 

Assault, a furious but regulated 
effort to carry a fortified post, camp, 
or fortress by personal attacks, un- 
covered and unsupported. While an 
assault during a siege continues, the 
batteries of the besiegers cease, lest 
the attacking party should beinjured. 
The party which leads the assault is 
generally called “ the forlorn hope.” 

Assays, a small town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, in the Deccan, cele- 
brated for a battle fought in 1803, 
between the British army, under 
the duke of Wellington, then 
General Wellesley, and the con- 
federated armies of India. As 
flying warfare was evidently the 
policy which the Mahratta forces in- 
tended to pursue, and as this system 
would have been extremely harass- 
ing, tke object of the British 
commahaet, ihotigh with g!reatly 
inferior numbers, was tO bring the 


enemy to close combat, almost on 
any terms. Having learned that 
their infantry was encamped in his 
vicinity, he immediately pushed for- 
wardj and, ou reaching the plain 
contiguous to the v^age of Assay e, 
he discovered their whole army, 
amounting to upwards of 50,CK36 
men, drawn up in order of battle ; 
while his own force, though com- 
posed of veteran soldiers, did not 
exceed 4,500. As Wellesley reso- 
lutely advanced to the attack, the 
enemy’s artillery, which was the 
best-organized part of their force, 
opened a most destructive fire, 
which greatly thinned the British 
ranks. The infantry, however, 
moved forward in the face of this 
tremendous fire with a steady pace, 
and bore down all opposition. The 
enemy’s cavalry, on seeing the 
opposite ranks so much reduced, 
made a desperate attempt to break 
them j but they then encountered 
a most gallant charge by the En- 
glish horse, which soon compelled 
them to min the retreat of the in- 
fantry. The victory seemed com- 
plete, when it was for a moment 
rendered doubtful by a very unex- 
pected accident.^ By a stratagem 
not unexampled in the East, a con- 
siderable number of Indians had 
thrown themselves on the ground, 
and been passed as dead by the ad- 
vancing troops. They now started 
up, seized some of the captured 
guns, and commenced a brisk fire 
from behind, under favour of which 
a few of the flying squadrons ral- 
lied. General Wellesley, however, 
with his usual presence of mind, 
detached several corps, by whom 
this alarming resurrection was soon 
put down; and the whole Indian 
laost was forthwith involved in one 
promiscuous flight, leaving on the 
field 1,200 dead, with nearly the 
whole of their artillery. The 
British, on their side, lost about a 
third of their force in. killed and 
wonnded. — Such was the battle of 
Assaye, which established the fame 
of the greatest commander of the 
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age, and fixed the dominion of 
Britain over prostrate India. 

AssBERaHirB, a strong MU fortress, 
situated about twelve miles north- 
erly and easterly from Burhampoor. 
It was taken from the Mahrattas by 
the British on two occasions ; the 
first time by Colonel Stevenson, in 
.,1803.'': 

Assembly, the second beating of 
the drum before a march ; at which 
the men strike their tents, if en- 
camped, roll them up, and stand to 
arms. 

Assessment (of Damages), the 
determination, by a committee of 
officers, of the value of the injury 
done to the barracks each month, 
in order that stoppages, in liquida- 1 
tion, may be made from the men | 
who have committed the damage. 

Assistant, the tMrd grade in any 
particular branch of the staff, such 
as the quartermaster-generaUs or 
adjutant-generars. After the prin- 
cipal comes the deputy, and then 
the assistant. 

Assistant -S uEGEON, the regi- 
mental officer under the surgeon.— 
See Surgeon. 

Astragal, a smaU convexmould- 
ing, used in the ornamental work 
of ordnance, and usually connected 
with the fillet or fiat moulding. 

Asylum, Boyal^ Military, a 
benevolent institution erected at 
Chelsea, county of Middlesex, for 
the reception and education of the 
children of soldiers of the regular 
army. The first stone was laid by 
the late duke of York, on the 19th 
of June, 1801 . The direction and 
control of the institution are placed 
in the hands of commissioners ap- 
pointed by her majesty, the prin- 
cipal of which are the commander- 
in-chief, the secretary-at-war, the 
master-general of the ordnance, and 
other high officials connected with 
the government. In the selection 
of children for admission, prefer- 
ence, in general, is given, — 1st, to 
orphans ; 2nd, to those whose fa- 
thers have been killed, or have died 
on foreign service ; 3rd, to those 
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who have lost their mothers, and 
whose fathers are absent on duty 
abroad ; 4th, to those whose fathers 
are ordered on foreign service, or 
whose parents have other children 
to maintain. The number of boys 
does not exceed 1,000 j but a branch 
of this establishment is erected at 
Southampton, for the maintenance 
and education of 400 girls. 

Attach (to), to place, to appoint. 
Officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers are said to be attached to the 
respective army, regiment, battalion, 
troop, or company, with which they 
are instructed to 

Attack:, Balse, a feigned or se- 
condary movement in the arrange- 
ments of an assault, intended to 
divert the attention of an enemy 
from the real or principal attack. 
Such a movement has been some- 
times converted into a real attack, 
and succeeded, when the main as- 
sault, to which it was intended to be 
subsidiary, had failed. 

Attack AND Defence, a part of 
the sword exercise drill. 

Attention! a cautionary word 
used in the British service as pre- 
parative to any particular exercise 
dr manoeuvre.- — wre-a-vous has the 
same signification in the Drench 
service. 

A^esta.tion, a certificate granted 
by a justice of the peace within 
four days after the enlistment of a 
recruit. This certificate bears testi- 
I mony that the recruit has been 
; brought before the justice, in con- 
; formity to the Mutiny Act, and has 
declared his assent qt: dissent to 
such enlistment ; and that (if ac- 
cording to the said act he shall have 
been duly enlisted) the proper oaths 
have been administered to him by 
the magistrate, and the sections of 
the Articles of "War against mutiny 
and desertion read to the said re- 
cruit. 

Augeeeau, Charles Pierre 
Francois, Due de Oastiglione, and 
marshal of France.— -He was horn in 
October 1757, and appears to have 
entered the French army as a pri- 
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vate, in 1774. His promotion was 
at first slow ; but in 1791 be reached 
the rank of adjutant-major, and 
from that time forward rapidly- 
advanced. In December 1793 be 
bad become a general of ^vision, 
at a time when resolute daring was 
beld in bigber estimation t^n tbe 
moral qindities wMcb distinguish 
tbe great soldier. Augereau, up to 
this time, bad served in tbe Do- 
nees, tbe East, tbe coasts of jElo- 
cbelle, LaYend^e, Italy, tbe Sambre 
and Meuse, tbe Ebine and Batavia. 
In 1797 be was commandant of tbe 
I7tb military division of tbe army- 
assembled at Brest; tben generai- 
in-cbief of tbe armies of Sambre 
and Meuse, and of tbe Bbine and 
Moselle. He subsequently served 
■with tbe Grand Army in Spain, at 
Bayonne, and at Lyons. In May, 
1804, be received tbe bdion of a 
marsbal of France. On tbe 2nd of 
February, 1805, tbe distinction of 
tbe Grand Cross of tbe Legion of 
Honour was conferred upon bim ; 
and in 1808 be was raised to a 
dukedom. At tbe restoration of 
tbe Bourbons be gave in bis ad- 
hesion, and tbe decoration of Cheva- 
lier de St. Louis was given him. 
He died in June 1816. 

Aijget, a kind of small trough 
used in mining, in wbieb tbo#au- 
cisson or train Jiose is laid in straw, 
to prevent tbe powder from con- 
tracting any dampness. 

Aylmee, Gekbeal Loed, G.C.B., 
a veteran soldier, who saw a great 
deal of service in various parts of 
tbe world. Tbe West Indies, tbe 
Low Countries, Germany, Oopen- 
bagen, and tbe Peninsula, were suc- 
cessively tbe scenes of bis exploits. 
He was particularly engaged at tbe 
passage of tbe Douro, tbe battle of 
Talavera, and other actions. He 
held tbe appointment, in tbe Penin- 
sula, of deputy adjutant-general of 
tbe British army, and in 1813 com- 
manded a brigade at Passages. In 
tbe same year be was chained with 
an expedition for tbe l^fer main- 
tenance of tbo blodsa^ of Santona. 


After tbe war be was appointed 
adjutant-general to tbe forces in 
Ireland, and subsequently governor 
ofLower Canada. Me died in 1851. 


Bace-step, tbe retrograde move- 
ment of a man, or body of men, 
without cbanging front. 

Baoajoz, a fortress in Spain, of 
great strebgtb, wbieb Lord Beres- 
ford , attempted to take in 1811, 
during tbe Peninsular war, but was 
compelled to relinquisb bis purpose, 
by tbe intelligence of Soult's ad- 
vance with a large eorps d’armSe, 
In tbe following year Lord Welling- 
ton made anotber attempt upon tbe 
place, and carried it after a long 
siege and a sanguinary assault, 
accompanied by much violence on 
the part of the troops, on tbe 6tb 
of April, 1812. 

Badalbees, musket-ebarges of 
powder in tin or copper tubes, worn 
dangling from a sboulder-belt, be- 
fore the introduction of cartridges. 

Baooag-e, tbe clothes, tents, uten- 
sils of divers sorts, and provisions, 
&c., belonging to an army, or part 
of an army. 

Bags, articles used iu field forti- 
fications, and in works to cover a be- 
sieging army. — wbieb are 
generally sixteen inches in diameter, 
and thirty high, are filled with earth 
or sand, to repair breaches and 
tbe embrasures of batteries, when 
damaged by tbe enemy’s fire, or by 
tbe blast of tbe guns. They are 
also placed on parapets, so arranged 
as to form a covering for men to 
fire through. — Martli-hags contain 
about a cubical foot of earth, and 
are used to raise a parapet in baste, 
or to repair one that is beaten down. 
They are only employed when tbe 
ground is rocky, or too bard for tbe 
pickaxe and spade, and does not 
afford ready material for a tempo- 
rary parapet. 
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Baibi>, Gbkebal Sib David, 
bom in 1757, at ITewbytli, 
in Scotland. He entered tbe mili- 
tary service at fifteen years of age, 
as an ensign in tbe 2na regiment of 
foot, and in 1788 obtained a com- 
pany in tbe 7Brd Highland regi- 
ment, then raised by Lord Macleod. 
Scarcely were the commissions filled 
up, when Captain Baird was ordered 
to India, where he arrived in 1780, 
and was present at the disastrous 
affair of Perambancnn, on the 10th 
of September, in which a handful 
of Bntish troops were perfidiously 
slaughtered by the arr^ of the trea- 
• cherous Hyder Ali. CJaptain Baird 
was then wounded and taken pri- 
soner. Having remained a pri- 
soner at Seringapatam for three 
years and a half, he was released 
in March 1784, and joined his regi- 
ment at Arcot. He came home on 
leave of absence in 17^, and in 
1791 returned to India, Saving ob- 
tained the lieutanant-colonelcy of 
his regiment, which, in 1785, had 
changed its number to the 71st. In 
the years 1791-2, Colonel Baird 
commanded a brigade of sepoys, 
and was present at the attack of a 
number of hill forts, and at the 
siege of Seringapatam. In the next 
year he commanded a brigade of 
Europeans, and was present at the 
siege of Pondicherry. In October 
1797 he embarked at Madras with 
his regiment for EuropeV but on 
arriving at the Cape of Good Hope, 
he was appointed brigadier-general, 
and placed on the staff in command 
of a brigade. In June 1798 he 
W'as appointed major-general, and 
removed to the staff in India. On 
the 1st of Pebruary, 1799, Major- 
General Baird joined the army 
forming at "V ellore, for the attack of 
Seringapatam, and was appointed 
to the command of a brigade of; 
Europeans. On the 4th of May 
he commanded the storming party 
with success.* About half-past one, 
P.M., every preliminary arrangement 
being concluded. General Baird 
stepped out of the trench, drew 
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his sword, and with animated he- 
roism exclaimed to the troops, 
“Come, my brave fellows, follow 
me, and prove yourselves worthy 
of the name of British soldiers I’’ 
Phis gallant appeal was not without 
effect *. they rushed forward into 
the trenches, and entered the bed 
of the river, under cover of the 
fire from their own batteries; but 
being discovered by the enemy, 
they were immediately assailed by 
rockets and musketry. Every ob- 
stacle, however, which could he 
opposed to their progress, was sur- 
mounted by the valour of the 
troops, and in a short time the 
British colours were displayed on 
the summit of the breach. For this 
service, General Baird was presented 
by the army, through Lieutenant- 
general Harris, the commander-in- 
chieft with Tippoo Sultan’s state 
sword, and also a dress sword from 
the field-officers serving under his 
immediate command at the assault. 
He now entered as a conqueror 
within the walls of a town where he 
had before been led in as a prisoner. 

I In 1801 General Baird was ap- 
pointed to command an intended 
expedition against Batavia, but 
which was sent to Egypt. He 
landed with his army at Cosseir, 
in June, crossed the desert, and 
embarked on the Hile. He arrived 
at Grand Cairo in J ulj ; went from 
thence to Bosetta, and joined Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Hutchin- 
son’s army a few days before the 
surrender of Alexandria. In 1802 
i he returned across the desert to 
India, in command of the Egyptian- 
Indian army. In 1803 he obtained 
^rmission to repair to England. 
He sailed in March with his staff 
from Madras, and was taken pri- 
soner by a French privateer ; but, ' 
in October, was re-taken, as the 
ship was sailing into Corunna. He 
arrived in England in November, 
having given his parole that he 
I should consider himself a prisoner 
i of war, and was shortly after ex- 
I changed for the French general 
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Morgan. In 1805 lie commanded 
an expedition against tlie Gape of 
(rood Hope. He landed on the 6tli 
of January; on the 8th, attached 
and defeated the Dutch army ; and 
on the 18th, General Jansens sur- 
rendered the colony. In 1807 he 
returned to England, and in the 
same year commanded a division of 
Lord Cathcart's army at the siege 
of Copenhagen, where he was twice 
slightly wounded. In September 
1808 he embarked at the Cove of 
Cork, in command of a division con- 
sisting of about 6,000 infantry, for 
Ealmouth, where he received rein- 
forcements. He sailed for Corunna 
in iNovember, with about 10,000 
men, and formed a junction with 
Sir John Moore*s army. At the 
battle of Corunna, on the 16th of 
January, 1809, he commanded the 
first division of that army, and lost 
his left arm before the fall of its 
heroic commander. This was; how- 
ever, the last foreign service of the ^ 
gallant Baird. In 1820 he held the 
appointment of commander-in-chief 
in Ireland, and died in the year 1829. 

Baldeick, or Banbeiok, a 
shoulder-belt. 

Ball, or Bullet, is a general 
term applied to every kind of 
spherical shot fired from a musket, 
nfie, or cannon. Leaden baHa are 
chiefly used for the small arms, and 
iron ones for the artillery. — The 
light balls, which are either spheri- 
cs or oblong, are of great use at 
sieges in discovering parties at 
work, &c. — The smoke balls are 
thrown from mortars, and continue 
to smoke from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes after leaving the piece. 

Ballistic, pertaining to the 
science of prmectiles. 

Ballistic PEiirnuLUM, a machine 
consisting of a massive block of 
wood, suspended by a bar. It was 
devised for experiments on the 
initial velocities of cannon-shot. 
The shot being fired into the block, 
the, velocity is calculated from the 
vibratory efieefe bn the pendulum. 

Ballium, a term used in an- 
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cient military art, and probably a 
corruption of the Latin vallmm. 

In towns, the appellation of bal- 
lium was given to a work fenced 
with palisades, and sometimes to 
masonry covering the suburbs ; but 
in castles, it was the space imme- 
diately within the outer wall. 

B ALTiMOEE. — Daring the war 
with the United States, in 1814, 
arising out of the q^uestion of the 
right of search, a British force 
landed here in the face of stout 
opposition. General Boss was killed 
during the operations, 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1814. 

Ban, and Aeeieee Ban, a French » 
military phrase, signifying the con- 
vocation of vassals under the feudal 
system. 

Band, the body of musicians 
attached to any regiment or batta- 
lion, usually about twenty in num- 
ber, with % peculiar uniform. 

Bandelaiee, a short, broad, 
curved and pointed sword, with 
two edges. 

Bandeeol, a small flag used in 
marking out a camp, &c. 

Banoaloeb, a fortified town of 
Hindostan, in Mysore, which was 
taken from Tippoo Saib by Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1791. 

' Banquette. — In fortification, 
when the parapet is high enough to 
cover a man’s body, but too high to 
fire over, a step or terrace is con- 
structed along the interior of the 
parapet for the musketeers to stand 
on, and is termed a banquette. 

Baebacan, Babbecan, or Babbi- 
CAN, in fortification, a watch-tower, 
for the purpose of descrying an 
enemy at a distance;' advanced 
works of a place or citadel, properly 
the boulevards of the gates and 
walls ; a fort at the entrance of a 
tower or bridge, with a double wall ; 
or an aperture, or loophole, in the 
walls of a fortress, to fire through 
upon an enemy, 

Baebette, an earihen terrace, 
raised within a parapet, so high as 
to enable guns to be fired over the 
crest of the latter, and therefore 
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with, a freer range than when wo:^ed Baesacks, an extensive building, 

at an embrasure. erected for the lodgment of soldiers, 

Baens, Sie Jambs Stevenson, which has usually a square or open 
B.C.B,, entered the British army place in front, for the purposes of 
as an ensign in the Boy als, in 1793. drilling or parade. The general eree- 
He served at Toulon under G-eneral tion of barracks, both for cavalry and 
O’Hara, until its evacuation. The infantry, was actively commenced 
following year, Lieutenant Barns soon after the Pr^ench revolution, 
served the whole of the campaign Between the years 1793 and 1819, 
in Corsica, including the storming the total expenditure on these build- 
of Convention Bedoubts, capture of ings in the united empire amounted 
St. Piorenzio, Bastia, the siege and to the sum of ^87,972,083. Since 
surrender of Calvi. Having, in 1796, that period many additional bar- 
obtained his CQmpany, he proceeded, racks have been erected. During 
in 1799, to Holland, where he served the year 1806, the offices of barrack- 
ip the campaign of that year, in- master-general, and of his deputy, 
eluding the actions of the 10th of were suppressed, and the superin- 
September and 6th of October, on tendence of the barrack establish- 
which last occasion Captain Barns ment was vested in a board con- 
was wounded. In 1800 he accom- sistingof four commissioners, one of 
panied the expedition to Perrol, and whom was a military man; but, since 
the next year served in Egypt the the year 1834, that superintendence 
whole of the campaign, until the has reverted to the master-general 
surrender of Alexandria. In 1809 of the ordnance, 
he served with the expedition to Bakeicade, an obstruction formed 

’Walcheren. Prom 1810, until the in streets, avenues, Ac., so as to 
conclusion of the war, he served in block up access to an enemy. They 
the Peninsida, and commanded the are generally formed of overturned 
3rd battalion of the Boyals at waggons, carriages, large stones, 
Busaco, Salamanca (where he was breastworks, ahbatis, or other ob- 
severely wounded), St. Sebastian, stacles at hand, 
and the Hive, for which services Baebosa, Heights or, in the 
he received a gold cross. This dis- south of Spain, celebrated for a 
tinguished officer had received the severe contest between the British 
silver war medal with three clasps troops under G-eneral Graham, and 
for Puentes d’Onor, Badajoz, and the French under Marshal Victor, 
Hiyeile. He was also nominated a during the war in 1811. The at- 
knight of the Portuguese order of tempt of the Anglo-Spanish army 
the Tower and S word, and, in 1831, to raise the siege of Cadiz was the 
a K.G.B. Por his services in Egypt, proximate cause of the battle of 
he had been hommated a K.C. In Barrosa. In this affair. General 
1829 he was appointed to command Graham (affcerwarda Lord Lyne- 
a division of the Bombay army, doch) acted under the command of 
which lucrative and honourable the Spanish general La Pena. The 
office he enjoyed for the usual troops and artillery were assembled 
period. In 1833 he was appointed on the 27th of March, 1811, and 
colonel -eoinmandant of the 2nd with the 28th regiment and flank 
battalion rifle brigade, and in 1 842 companies of the 9th and 82nd, 
was removed to the colonelcy of the numbered ahout4,500men, effective. 
20th regiment. He died in October General La Pena, the same day, 
1850. ^ joined with 7,000 Spaniards; and 

Baeeack Allowance, a specific the whole force moved forward 
allowance of bread, beer, coals, &c. through the Bonde , Passes, to with- 
to the regiments stationed in bar- in rather more than ten miles of 

the French outposts. Victor was 
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osted in observation on the Me- 
ina road, with about 10,500 choice 
troops. At Casa Yiefas, La Pena 
was reinforced with about 2,000 
horse and foot, and having had his 
advanced guard roughly treated 
by a squadron of Prench dragoons, 
he halted near the heights of Bar- 
rosa, and shorS.y afterwards de- 
camped. Yietor held the key of 
the position, but the brave Graham 
was true to his trust. The battle com- 
menced by Duncan’s artillery play- 
ing on Laval’s column. Col. Barnard 
extended to the left with the rifles 
and Portuguese oasadores, and the 
rest of the troops formed two 
masses,— one, underDilkes, marched 
gainst Buflin ; the other, under 
Colonel Wheatley, attacked Laval. 
The firing on both sides was most 
severe ; and, as thelines approached, 
Wheatley came forward to the 
charge, drove the first line on the 
second, and routed both with great 
slaughter. The British, still strug- 
gling to attain the summit of the 
hill, were met by their now dis- 
ordered opponents. The combat 
was close and furious ; but the im- 
petuous valour of the British was 
not to be resisted. They never 
paused for an instant, forcing the 
Prench over the heights with the 
loss of their guns. Buffin and 
Bousseau were mortally wounded, 
and the divisions of Yietor terribly 
cut up; nor could he rally, for 
Duncan’s guns kept up a murderous 
fire, and he was therejeore compelled 
to retire from a force not hm his 
own, leaving that force in possession 
of the field. The battle did not last 
much more, than an hour ; but there 
seldomhas been a fiercer ormore san- 
guinary conflict. Our loss amounted 
to fifty officers, sixty se^eants, and 
1,100’ rank and file. The Prench 
lost, including prisoners and two 
generals, 3,000 killed and wounded. 
They also lost an eagle. The 87th 
regiment, which captured the eagle, 
waSi, for its services, named the 
Irij^,ire^bn€nt. 
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teruoise, the whole lever which 
serves to lift a drawbridge. The 
fore part is called fleck, e, the. hind 
part heauclie.— Bascule Bridge is a 
drawbridge worked by a counter- 
poised beam. 

Base 01 ' Or eeations, that line 
of frontier, or fortresses, or strong 
country, occupied by troops, or of 
sea occupied by fleets, from which 
military operations advance, from 
which munitions are supplied, and 
on which a retreat may be made 
when needful. 

Basilisk, a name given to the 
monstrous pieces of artillery which 
the Turks used to employ at sieges. 

Bastaed, a long gun of about 
8 lbs. calibre. 

Bastille, a redoubt or small fort. 
Minor castles in Scotland used to be 
called bastille-houses. 

Bastion, in an extended sense, 
is any salient angle or projection 
from the general outline of a for- 
tress, consisting of two faces and two 
flanks, from which the garrison is 
enabled to see, and defend by a 
flanking fire, the ground before 
the ramparts right and left. In 
the constructions of the Italian 
and Prench engineers, the bastion 
is a spacious quadrilateral tower, 
having one angle salient towards the 
country. This has been the leading 
feature in most systems of fortifi- 
cation for the last three hundred 
years. 

Bat, a pack-saddle. 

Bat-hoese, a baggage horse, 
which bears the Idt or pack. 

Bat- MAN, a servant in charge of 
the bat-horses. At present it usually 
means a soldier from the ranks 
allowed to act as servant to an 
officer. 

Bataedeau, a wall across a wet 
ditch, with sluices in it. 

BATH.““5ee PNiaHTS OF THE. 

Baton, a short staff or truncheon 
borne by field-marshals as a symbol 
of their authority. Btons are like- 
wise borne by drum-majors of in- 
fantry regiments ; but in this case 
the baton is of great length, and of 
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course inferior in value and decora- are only employed for eitKer of tlie 
tions to tlie one used by field- purposes above mentioned, so as to 
marslxais. defend any ground by a fire of round 

Batt A., allowances made to troops or solid alxot^-^^A kowitmer hatter^ 
In India* ^ is one in wMcb bowitors are em- 

Battalior, a body of infantry of ployed. TMs species of ordnance 
undetermined number, generally throws sbeUs, or bollow sbot, gene- 
from 6 CX) to 1,000 men. Regiments rally at a small elevation of tbe axis 
are oecasionallv divided into bat- to tbe horizon ; and it serves to pro- 
talions. Tbe ilousebold infantry duce, by tbe bursting of tbe sbells, 
(or G-uards) consists of three bat- a breacn in a rampart of eartb; or, 
talions. — See Reoiment. when fired a ricochet^ to destroy tbe 

Batter, a cannonade of heavy palisades or other obstacles which 
ordnance, from tbe first or second might impede the troops in assault- 
paraller of intrenchment, against ing an enemy’s work . — A mortar 
any fortpss or works. To batter hatter^ ia one in which shells are 
hreaclh implies a heavy cannonade thrown from mortars at a great ele- 
of many pieces directed to one part vation of the axis of the piece, so 
of the revdtement from the tJiird that by the momentum acquired in 
parallel. ^ falling they may crush the roofs, and 

Battery, a name given to any by their explosion complete the 
number of pieces of ordnance placed destruction of magazines or other 
behind an elevation of earth, or even buildings. When the battery is 
without such covering, either to mounted on a natural or artificial 
destroy the works or dismount the eminence, so as to allow the guns to 
artillery, or repel the advance of an fire from above downward, or to 
enemy. In modern times, the designa- make what is called a plunging fire 
tion of a battery varies with the pur- against or into the works of the 
poses to be accomplished, the nature enemy, it constitutes a cavalier hoi- 
of the ordnance emplcwed, and the andwhen the guns are elevated 

manner in which the firing may be on a platform, or on tall carriages, 
made . — A hreachhig battery is one so as to be enabled to fire over the 
which may be placed at about forty supeiior surface of the parapet, or 
or fifty yards from any wall or ram- 6yanlemen% the battery is said to 
part, in order to demolish it 5 but ha en barbette. In the formation 
the effect is produced by firing of any of the field batteries above 
directly, or, as it is called, point mentioned, while they are beyond 
hlanh at the object ; such a battery the range of the enemy’s musketry, 
generally has its front parallel to the parapet may be constructed 
the face of the wall to be breached, without cover for the working 
— An enfilading batteryia one whose parties, like any simple breastwork, 
front is perpendicular to the pro- after the outline has been traced on 
trading line of the enemy’s rampart, the ground by the engineers ; but 
so that the shot from the guns may when the men employed in the 
enfilade the interior side of that work would be much exposed to 
r^part or its parapet, in the direc- annoyance from the enemy’s fire, 
tion of its length. When shot dis- it becomes necessary that they 
charged from pieces of ordnance should be protected by a mask of 
make successive rebounds along the gothiom, 

ground, the firing is said to Be a Battle Aebay.— -Line of battle, 
Hcochetf and the battery a ricochet- or order of battle, is the method and 
mg battery ; and tMs mode of firing order of arranging the troops in line 
k employed when it is intended to of battle, and the form of drawing 
dismount artillery by enfilading.-— up the army for an engagement. — 
A is one in which guns Army. 
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Battlikents, the indentures 
in the top of old castles, or fortified 
walls, in the form of embrasures, 
for the greater conTenience of firing 
or looking through. 

Baxjlois, a piece of punk stuff 
used by miners for firing the sau- 
cisson, or train. 

Bavik, the old word for fascine. 
Bayonet, a triangulftr dagger, 
made with a hollow handle and 
a shoulder, to fix on the muzzle of a 
firelock, so that its presence does 
not impede either the charging or 
firing of the piece, it was first used 
by the Erench in 1671, and so called 
from its being made at Bayonne. 
The bayonet was introduced into 
the British army under Charles II., 
and superseded the pike completely 
under William III.— Arms. 

Bayonne, a town in the south of 
France, where the bayonet was first 
manufactured, and which, at the 
latter part of the Peninsular war, in 
Febru^ 1814, was invested by 
Lord Wellington, after he had 
driven the French across the Pyre- 
nees. This service was ably per- 
formed by Sir John Hope, after- 
wards Lord Hopetoun. 

Beaveb, or Bevbr, the part of 
a helmet covering the lower part of 
the face, which shifted on pivots to 
let the wearer drink. The word is 
derived from (Ital.), to 

drink. 

Beckwith, Sib Sidney.— This 
brave and distinguished soldier was 
appointed a lieutenant in the 71st 
foot, in 1791 ; a captain, 4th of Au- 
gust, 1794 ; and captain in Maning- 
ham’s corps of riflemen (afterwards 
the 95th foot and rifle brigade), 
29th of August, 1800. He attained 
the rank of maj or in 1802 ; lieut.- 
colonal in 1803 ; colonel in 1811 ; 
major-general in 1814; and colonel 
commandantin the rifle brigade, 27th 
of January, 1827. He served with 
much distinction in Spain and Por- 
tugal. As lieutenant-colonel of the 
rifles he served at the battles of 
Yimiera, Ooruniiar a^d Buaac^ In 
1810 he Wajs appofafced to fibe staff 


of the army in Spain, in the depart- 
ment of the quarter-master-general; 
and he afterwards served as quarter- 
master-general in Canada. For his 
services he was honoured with the 
order of the Bath, and Tower and 
Sword of Portugal, as a knight 
commander, and in 1830 received 
the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the Bombay army. His 
health, however, soon failed, and he 
died in 1831, much regretted. 

Bed, a receptacle for ordnance of 
large calibre. serve 
the same purpose as gun-car- 
riages. They are made of solid tim- 
ber, consisting generally of two 
pieces fastened together with strong 
iron holts and bars. Their sizes 
depend on the kind of mortar they 
carry.— beds, and coeliorn 
hedSj are carriages for a royal mor- 
tar, whose diameter is 5ft. Sin. ; 

^ coeliorn mortar, whose dia- 
meter is 4 ft. 6 in. These beds are 
made of one solid block only. 

Bednore, a town of Hmdostan, 
187 miles north-west of Seringapa- 
tam, which has often been the scene 
of many severe conflicts between 
the British and Indian armies. In 
1783, it was captured by the former, 
and soon after retaken by Tippoo 
Saih; but on his death the placebe- 
came subject to the British, though 
much reduced from its former opu- 
lence. 

Beleaghtee, to invest a town or 
fortress.— /See SiEG-Es. 

Belidoe, Bernard Foebst de, 
a celebrated military engineer/ the 
son of a French officer, and horn in 
Catalonia, in 1697. Being left an 
orphan, he was adopted and taken 
to France by another officer. In his 
youth he studied attentively the 
elements of mathematics ; and be- 
fore he was sixteen saw two sieges 
(Bouchain and Quesnoy), under the 
care of his protector's brother, who 
was an officer of engineers. He was 
shortly afterwards an assistant to 
Cassini andLahire,in their measure- 
ment of the degrees ; and at a later 
period was appointed professor at 
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the artilleiy scliool of La Eere, find it iiseful, eBpecially in colomes, 
founded by the regent Orleans, where tbe simpler mechanical pro- 
WMlst Belidor held this, he was en- cesses of that age are sometimes 
do wed with a captain’s commission, more suited to the capacities of the 
He made many experiments on artisans, than the more elaborate 
gunpowder and military mining, for methods of our time, 
which opportunity was afforded by Bei-ls oe Aems, tents in front of 
his position in the artillery school, the quarters of each company of in- 
Before his time, it was supposed fantry, in which the arms are piled, 
that the result of a large charge of In Indian cantonments, for sepoy 
powder in a mine, would be merely regiments, the bells of arms are of 
to blow out the mass of earth imme- masonry. 

diately above it, and that it would Belts, leathern suspenders of 
produce no lateral effect increasing different sorts and for various pur- 
in any proportion with the charge, poses, viz , — mordi belts, to which 
But he proved by experiments, with swords hang ; shoulder belts, broad 
charges varying up to 4,000 lb., that leathern belts, crossing from the 
craters were produced by explosion, right shoulder, and to which the 
the radii of which reached to nearly pouch is affxed; md waist belts, 
three times the line of least resist- leathern straps fixed round the 
ance, and were destructive in effect waist, by which a sword or bayonet 
to a distance of four times that is suspended, 
line. With regard to artillery, he jBEifBVENTE, a small town of the 
proved that, with the large charges province of Alentejo, in Portugal, 
then used, a part of the powder was where Lord Paget, now marquis of 
useless, not being fired before the Anglesea, in 1808, greatly distin- 
ball left the gun. Some jealousy guished himself by a briUiant ca- 
created bythis discovery, or his com- valry action, against the French, 
munication of it to the minister, under Marshal Souit ; when Greneral 
led to his dismissal from his profes- Lefebre Pesnouettes, who com- 
sorship. In 1742 he accompanied manded the advanced guard of the 
General De Segur, as aide-de-camp, French forces, was taken prisoner, 
on the campaign in G ermany under Bentinck, Geiceeal (Lord Wil- 
Marshal Belieisle, and was taken Ham Cavendish, son to the Duke 
prisoner at Lintz.^ He soon ex- of Portland).— 'This distinguished 
changed, and obtained his lieut.- officer and diplomatist was born in 
colonelcy. He served under the 1774, and entered the army when 
Prince de Conti, in the campaigns very young. When the throne of 
of 1744 and 1746, the first in Italy, the Bourbons was overthrown in 
the second in Flanders, and did France, a favourable opportunity 
good service in both. He became presented itself, and Lord William 
a member of the Academy in 1756, accompanied the duke of York into 
and died holding the rank of mar^- the field, in the capacity of aide-de- 
shal-de-canip, and inspector-general camp, and he remained on the con- 
of mines, in 1761. Belidor pub- tinent until the fate of war rendered 
lished various works on mathe- it necessary for the British troops 
matics, engineering, and gunnery, to return nome. His lordship af- 
most of which had great repute terwards proceeded to Egypt, being 
among military students. His prin- appointed to command the cavalry 
cipal work, the Architecture oi the expedition under Lieu tenant- 

drcmlique, m 4 vols, 4to., was pub- General Sir EalphAbercromby; but 
ashed at intervals, between 1737 that campaign was terminated be- 
and 1753. It long maintained its fore his arrival. In 1803 Lord 
place as the most complete book of William proceeded to India, as 
its kind; and engineers will still governor of Madras, and remained 
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in that Mgh situation until the 
montli of October 1807, 
returned to Europe. A wider field 
was now about to be opened for tbe 
display of Ms lordsnip’s political 
talents. LordWilUamBentinckwas 
selected to proceed on an important 
mission to tbe supreme Junta of 
Spain, where bis firmness, under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
proved tbe bigb opinion entertained 
of bis lordship’s abibties. At the 
battle of Corunna, bis lordship 
particularly distinguished himself. 
Owing to local circumstances, tbe 
right wing of tbe British army was 
placed on very unfavourable ground 
and it was of the utmost conse 
quence that tMs point should be 
maintained to the last. Lord^ Wil- 
liam Bentinek’s brigade, consisting 
of three incomparable regiments, 
the 4th, the 42nd, and 50th, occu- 
pied this important point in the 
British position. The brigade of 
Guards were in their rear, and Sir 
John Moore directed the Honour- 
able Major-General Paget to bring 
up the reserve to the right of Lord 
William Bentinck, Sir David Baird, 
leading on his division, of which 
Lord William’s brigade formed the 
right, had his arm shattered with a 

S ape-shot, and was obliged to leave 
e field. The Irenoh artillery 
plunged from the heights, and the 
two hostile lines of infantry mutu- 
ally advanced, beneath a shower of 
‘balls. They were stiH separated 
from each other hj stone walls and 
hedges, which intersected, the 
ground; hut as thew closed, it was 
perceived that the Eicnch line ex- 
tended beyond the right flank of 
the British, and a body of the 
enemy were observed moving up 
the valley, to turn it. An order 
was instantly given, and the half of 
the 4th regiment, which formed this 
flank, fell back, refusing their right, 
and Tnaki’ng an obtuse angle with 
‘ fc o^er half- tMs position 
they flanking 

fire; the 

tnanosutT^ ' ' ^ 


That was exactly what I wanted 
to be done.” He then, accompanied 
by Lord William Bentinck, rode up 
to the 50th regiment, which had got 
over an inclosure in their front, and 
charged the Fi'ench in the most 
gallant style. Major-General Lord 
William Bentinck was next ap- 
pointed to command a division of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army, with 
the local rank of heutenant-general, 
but was prevented acquiring fresh 
laurels in the Peninsula, govern- 
ment having selected his lordsMp 
to fill the important situation of 
minister at the court of Sicily, and 
commander-in-chief of all his ma- 
jesty’s forces in that island. Find- 
ing the court of Palermo under the 
influence of Bon^arte, and that 
the inhabitants of Sicily deprecated 
the ofieen the adviser of measures 
whirii would have led to the inva- 
sion of the island from tbe opposite 
coast, Lord Bentinck thought it 
expedient to return to England. 
After Ms return, Lord William re- 
mained comparatively inactive, until 
1826, when he was selected for the 
highly honourable, lucrative, and 
responsible post of Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, which he held for 
seven years. During his tenure 
of the government, he offended 
the army by abolishing the^ “ full 
batta” allowance, to which it had 
longbeen accustomed ; but generally 
his rule was of an enlightened cha- 
racter, largely contributing to the 
intellectual advancement of the 
people. He gave practical freedom 
to the press, encouraged education, 
put down the frightful rite of 
Suttee, established a medical col- 
lege for the instruction of the 
natives in the European science, 
promoted commerce and agricul- 
ture, and husbanded the resources 
of the country by avoiding inter- 
vention in the affairs of neigh- 
bouring states, and therefore war. 
He returned to England in 1834, 
was immediately elected to a seat 
iu parliament, and energetically de- 
' rioted him^^^^^ to the establishment 
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of a regular steam commuuication mandedia chief, Albuera stands cou- 
with India. He died, however, spicuous, though a more sanguinary 
before the great scheme to which fight is not on record. In conse- 
he applied his talents and influence quence of this victory, the marshal 
could be carried out, was created a peer ny the title of 

Beeispoed, MARSHAnViscoTO Baron Beresford, of Albuera, and 
0.O.B.-— The services of this officer Parliament voted him an annuity of 
in the Peninsula of Europe, during £2,000, with reversion to the two 
the struggle with Hapoleon Bona- next inheritors of the barony. In 
parte, have given him a foremost 1814 Lord Beresford entered and 
place among tne soldiers of England, took possession of Bordeaux, and in 
He entered the army in 1^85, passed 1815 commanded the second corps 
rapidly through the grades of lieu- of the allied army at Waterloo, 
tenant, captain, and major, serving After the declaration and establish- 
during this part of his career at meat of peace he received the ap- 
Nova Scotia, Toulon, and Corsica; pointment of governor of Jersey; 
and in 1799 proceeded to India, and in 1825 he was made a full 
as lieutenant-colonel of the 88th. general, and appointed colonel of 
WhenBaird was sent to Egypt, with the 16th foot, 
a force of 6,000 men, to co-operate BEEETOO,adescriptionof Swedish 
with Abercromby, Lieut.-Colonel militia, consisting of every man in 
Beresford commanded a brigade, the empire, from twenty to twenty- 
In January, 1800, he rose to the five years of age, capable of bearing 
rank of colonel by brevet, and after arms. 

serving in Ireland, at the Cape of BEEGEsr-on-ZooM:, an important 
Oood Hope, and in America, he was town and fortress of Butch Brabant, 
appointed, in 1807, colonel of the near the eastern Scheldt, which has 
88th, and governor and commander- been the scene of various battles, 
in-chief at Madeira. Thence he The fortifications are considered as 
proceeded to join the army in Por- the chef-d'cemre of Ooehorn. The 
tugal, accompanied Sir John Moore place was taken by the Erenoh in 
into Spain; and, after the celebrated 1747, and also in 1795. In 1799 it 
retreat from Corunna, covered the was the field of battle in which the 
embarkations of the troops. When Erenchwere defeated by theEnglish 
it was subsequently determined to under the duke of York, It was 
raise and discipline a large body of also stormed by the British in 1814, 
Portuguese troops, General Beres- who, however, were subsequently 
ford was appointed to undertake the repulsed by the Erench. 
task of instruction, with the rank of Beem, a narrow level space two 
m^s^ and commander-in-chief, or three feet wide, at the foot of a 
His judgment and unwearied per- parapet, to prevent the mass of earth 
severance enabled him rapidly to and other materials, of which it is 
accomffiish the object intrusted to composed, from faUing into the ditch, 
him. xhe Portuguese troops he- whenbrokenbythe fire of an enemy, 
came hi^y efficient. In the attack BERiiTADOTTE, Jeak, Prince de 
of the Erench in t];e north of Por- Ponte Corvo, one of Bonaparte's 
tugal, Marshal Beresford com- distinguished officers, and late IHng 
manded 12,000 men; and whileWel- of Sweden. He was bom in Janua^ 
Hngton passed the Bouro* at one 1763, at Pan (Basses Pyrdn^es). In 
pointjBeresford crossedit at another, September 1780 he entered the 
forcing back General Loison upon Erench army as a private, and in 
Amarante, and afterwards pursuing ten years had wrought his prefer- 
Mm in conjunction with Lord Wei- ment to the rank of adjutant. In 
Hngton. Amongst the battles in July 1793 he obtained a captain’s 
which Marshal Beresford com- commission, and from that moment, 
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under the fostering influences of the the armj destined for the inrasion 
Bevolution, and the subsequent of England, minister of war, and 
system of Kapoleon, his advance general-in-cMef of the army of re- 
was rapid. On the 22nd of October, serve. In May, 1804, he received 
1794, he attained the rank of gene- the baton of a marshal of Erance ; 
ral of division. Up to this time he and in Eebruary of the following 
had served with the armies of the year the emperor conferred upon 
Ehine and the North, of Sambre and him the grand cross of the Legion 
Meuse, Italy, the Danube, and the of Honour. He also bore several 
West. In 1798 he was sent ambas- foreign decorations. In 1814 he 
sador to Vienna, returning to Erance was chief of the general staff of the 
in the following year to hold the ap- Grand Army; and died on the 1st of 
pointment of minister of war. After June, 1815. 

commanding in chief the western Besibg-e, to lay siege to or in- 
army, in 1803 he was despatched as vest any fortified place with armed 
ambassador to the United States, forces,— The Besiegers are those 
He was recalled to take the com- who attack it; and those who de^ 
mand of the army of Hanover, in fend it are called the — Bee 

May 1804, and in the same month Sieges. 

was created a marshal of the empire. Bessiekes, Jean Baptiste, Due 
During the years 1807, 1808, and dTstria, one of the many soldiers 
1809, he was at the head of Q> corjps of fortune who owed their elevation 
with Napoleon, in Germany, entirely to the sy stem of the Erench 
and in 1810 was elected to govern republic and the empire. Born in 
Sweden as ‘‘ crown prince,*’ After August 1768, at Preissac, he entered 
the fall of Napoleon, the Swedes, the army in April 1792, and in two 
contented with his rule, accepted years reached the rank of captain# 
him as their soverei^, and he was When the Directory sent their forces 
proclaimed king in Eebrua^ 1818, into Italy, Bessi^res was nominated 
by the title of Charles XIV,, and commandant of the corps of guides, 
in due time acknowledged by all the in which capacity he attracted the 
princes of Europe, Of his political attention of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
rule, it may be truly said, that the He rapidly rose to distinction. In 
twenty-sis years of his reign proved September 1796 he was chef d'esca^ 
a period of the great^t prosperity dron, and two years later chef de 
and happiness to Sweden, He died brigade^ in which capacity he held 
March 8, 1844, in his 80th year, and the command of the consular horse 
was succeeded by his son Oscar I. guards. In July 1800 he became 
Berthier, Louis Alexanure, general of brigade, and was ap- 
Prince de Neufchatel et de Wagram, pointed to the head of the consular 
one of the marshals of the Erench cavalry. His services in Italy and 
empire. — He was born in 1753, and Egypt recommended him to further 
at thirteen years of age entered the promotion, and accordingly, in Sep- 
service as inginimr giograf'he. He tember 1802 he was raised to the 
passed rapidly through the ranks of rank of general of division. When 
lieutenant, captain, maior, and lieu- Napoleon, as emperor, created seve- 
tenant-colonel. Eroml780tol783he ral of his best generals marshals of 
served in America. EYom 1792 to Erance, Bessi^res was not forgotten. 
1797 we find him with the army of the In 1808, and again in 1811, he 
north; subsequently,in Italy and in served in Spain, receiving . for his 
Egypt. On the 13th of June, 1796, services, m me first of these years, 
he was promoted! to be general of the title of Due d’Istria. In 1809 
divi^Km,', pxid successively held the he was general-in-chief of the army 
ojSceSv of r gm«^-iii4oM^" of the north. In 1810 Napoleon 

army in ^ of madehimgovemorofStrashurgjaiid 
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in 1812 lie was appointed to com- 
mand the cavalry of the imperial 
guard during the campaign in G-er- 
many. He fell at the battle of 
Lfeen, on the Ist of M^, 1813, 
.y^BUEl^ONVILLB,— te'X)B EiELv. 
y^HUETroEBj a strong fortress in 
the north-western part of India, and 
the capital of one of the principal 
ghaut ehieftains. When the British 
arms were employed in destroying 
the Mahratta confederacy, and sub- 
duing the chiefs who resisted the 
estabiishment of British dominion 
in the East, General Lord Lake, in 
1805, laid siege to Bhurtpore ; Imt 
was four times repulsed with great 
loss, A good understanding ensued, 
and the fortress was given up to the 
English j but, in the year 1826, the 
young rajah, who had succeeded to 
the musnud or throne, was violently 
deposed. The British interfered j 
but the usurper, Donjun Sal, defied 
them. An army under Lord Com- 
bermere then invested the fort, and 
it was carried by assault, after a 
six weeks’ siege. 

Bidasboa, a river of the Pyre- 
nees, which forms one of the bonn- 
daries of France and Spain, the 
passage of which is memorable as 
completing the endeavours of Lord 
Wellington to drive the French, 
under marshal Soult, ont of the 
Peninsnla into France. In 1808 
Marshal Junot crossed the Bidassoa 
with the armies of France, to invade 
the Peninsula ; and in 1813 Lord 
Wellington crossed it, after driving 
the French out of Snain. 

Bilbo, a sort of broad-sword; 
also, stocks for the feet. 

Bilbo QUBT, a small 8-inch mor- 
tar, whose bore is only half a calibre 
in length. It throws a sh ell of sixty 
pounds about 400 toises. 

Bill-hook, a small hatchet, used 
in cutting wood for fascines, and 
other military purposes. The pio- 
neers of the infantry are always 
provided with them ; and a sufficient 
supply is issued to regiments en- 
gaged on active service. 

Billet, a ticket for quartering 
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soldiers on publicans and others, 
which entitles each soldier, by Act 
of Parliament, to candles, vinegar, 
and salt, with the use of fire, and 
the necessary utensils for dressing 
and eating his meat. 

Bivottac, a night-watch in open 
air. Trocms bivouac when they 
make the best of it for the night, 
without encamping. The term was 
formerly applied to a nigitt-guard 
of the whole army, when apprehen- 
sive of surprise. The word comes 
from the German hewacJien^ to 
watch. 

Blackburne, Lieut.-Colonel, 
an ofiieer of the Madras army, 
who for a long time filled with 
great credit various political offices 
in Tanjore. In 1801 he was active 
in putting down a rebellion in the 
southern provinces of India, inva- 
riably receiving the highest expres- 
sions of applause from the govern- 
ment of Madras. 

Blacker, Lieutenakt-Colokbl 
YALBNTiNB.-^Few officers of the. 
Honourable East-India Company’s 
service have reached higher per- 
sonal distinction than Lieutenant- 
Golouel Blacker. Entering the Ma- 
dras cavalry, he served during the 
Mysore campaign with a troop of 
cavalry of the Hizam’s contingent, 
and was present at the battle of 
Malavelly. In Wynaad, in 1800, 
he acted as aide-de-camp to Colonel 
Stevenson. He subsequently served 
in the southward, under Colonel Ag- 
new, was wounded, and had a horse 
killed under him. In 1802 he acted 
as secretaiw to Colonel Cator, com- 
manding the southern division of 
the Madras army. At the close of 
the same year, he was appointed as- 
sistant quarter-master-general and 
captain of guides, in which capacity 
he accompanied Sir David Baird’s 
force, atthe opening of the Mahratta 
war, remaining with it until 1803, 
In 1804 and 1805 he was in charge 
of the qnarter-master^general’s de- 
partment, with a body of troops 
assembled in the Chittoor Pollams ; 
and in August 1806 he was ap- 
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poiiited deputy quarter-master-ge- 
ueral of the army, which office lie 
held uutil 1810, when he was raised 
to the head of the department. 
The Supreme Government of In- 
dia, having commenced operations 
gainst the INfepaulese, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blacker took the field as 
quarter-master-general of an army 
of reserve, under Sir Thomas His- 
lop. In 1817 Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blacker took part in the Mahratta 
war, and was present at the battle 
of Mahedpore and the assault of 
Talneir. Subsequently, he was ap- 
pointed to the important office of 
survey or-^neral ot India ; and re- 
turned to England, after a long and 
useful career, in 1821. Lieuten^t- 
Colonel Blacker disti^uished him- 
self as an author. His “ History 
of the Mahratta War of 1817-18,*’ 
is the only authentic work upon that 
subject extant. It is gracefully 
written, and is sustained by official 
accnr^y and the result of personal 
experience. 

JBlack-holb, a place in which 
soldiers may be confined by the 
commanding officer, but not by 
any inferior officer. 

Bladehsbxjeo, in North America, 
the scene of a very gallant exploit, 
<m the 24di of August, 1814. The 
British, under Gener^ Boss, de- 
feated the Americans, and captured 
the city of Washington. 

Blast, to blow up mines or rocks, 
by the expansive force of gun- 
powder. 

Blenheim, a village of the Ba- 
varian dominions, which is memo- 
rable for a great battle fought in its 
vicinity on the 1 3 th of August, 1704, 
between the English and Impe- 
rialists, under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and the Erench and Bavarian 
united forces, when the latter were 
signally defeated. 

^ Blindaoe, a temporary bomb- 
proof or splinter-proof roofing, con- 
timffier and the Eke, to 
batteries, 
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munications. A place is said to be 
blockaded by land or sea when all in- 
gress and egress is prevented by 
troops or ships of war surrounding it. 

Blogehoxjse, a small fortified 
barrack, frequently used as a keep 
or place of final defence in a field- 
work. 

Blttohbe,LebbechtVon, Brince 
of Wahlstadt and Eield-marshal of 
Prussia, celebrated for his contests 
with Bonaparte, and especially for 
the decisive part he took in the 
battle of Waterloo. He was born 
in 1742, at Eostock, in the duchy 
of ]\lncklenburg-Schwerin. His fa- 
ther was a captain of cavalry in the 
service of Hesse-Oassel. At the 
age of fourteen he entered a regi- 
ment of Swedish hussars as ensign. 
While in this service, he was taken 
prisoner by the Prussians, and en- 
tered their service. He rose from 
a lieutenant to senior captain 5 and 
on the accession of Prederick Wil- 
ham II. he was appointed to the 
rank of major in the regiment of 
Black Huss^SjWhichhe commanded 
with honourable distinction in se- 
veral campaigns against the Prench. 
Subsequently, in 1793-4, as colonel 
and major-general, he acquired 
great miHtai^ reputation at the 
battles of Orchies, Luxemburg, 
Frankenstein, Oppenheim, Kirch- 
weUer, and Ede^eim. After the 
decisive victory gained by the 
Prench at Jena, in 1802, Blucher, 
with the remnant of about 10,000 
Prussians, having become separated 
from the rest, he succeeded, with- 
out disorder, in forcing his retreat 
westward as far as Lubeck; and 
finally accepted a capitulation, only 
on the condition that the cause of 
surrender should be stated in writ- 
ing, as “want of ammunition and 
provisions.” Havingbeen exchanged 
for General Victor, he was sent into 
Pomerania, to assist the Swedes. 
He was afterwards employed in the 
war department at Konigsberg and 
Berlin ; and when, in 1813, his coun- 
try rose in opposition to Prance, he 
was appointed to take the command 
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of a numerous army of Prussians 
and Russians combined, in wbicb 
be greatly distinguisbed bimself at 
tbe battle of Liitzen, and also at 
Bautzen and Haynau. In tbe battle 
fougbt August 26tb, 1813, on tbe 
banks of a small river, near Leig- 
nitz, in Silesia, called tbe Eatz- 
back, Blucber first beld undivided 
command; and with 60,000 men, 
tbe largest portion only raw militia, 
be defeated tbe Frencb marsbals 
Macdonald, Ney, Lauriston, and 
Sebastian!.. He now marched with 
amazing rapidity to tbe Elbe, passed 
over by means of pontoons, and 
pushed on to tbe important battle 
of Leipzig, to the victorious results 
of which bis services greatly con- 
tributed. With bis Eusso-Prussian 
troops, be now formed tbe left wing 
of the great army of tbe allies in 
their pursuit of JNapoleon, retreat- 
ing towards France. Having passed 
tbe Ehine at Eaub and Coblentz, 
be took possession of Nancy, in 
January 1814. At Brienne be ex- 
perienced a fierce attack from Na- 
poleon; but, after various battles 
lost and won on the way to Paris, 
Blucber finally entered that metro- 
polis, Mareb’Slsfc, 1814; and, but 
for tbe intervention of tbe other 
commanders, it would have been 
made a scene of revengeful retri- 
bution. He received honours and 
rewards from aU quarters for his 
exertions ; in possession of which be 
retired to bis Silesian estate ; where 
be resided until tbe return of Napo- 
leon from Elba, in 1815, when be 
again returned to the great theatre : 
of war, and assumed the command 
of ^ tbe Prussian army in Belgium. 
His cbar^teristic over-confidence: 
and precipitancy occasioned bis 
defeat in the battle of Ligny, June 
16tb. But late in tbe evening of 
tbe memorable 18tb of June, when : 
victory seemed to bang doubtful, 
Prince Blucber appeared suddenly 
emerging from tbe forest of Fricbe- 
mont, at tbe bead of a great portion of 
bis Prussian army. A simultaneous 
panic having seized upon tbc'wbole 
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of tbe French forces, and produced 
the utmost confusion, a general 
attack was ordered by the duke of 
Wellington, which at once termi- 
nated in their perfect defeat. Blu- 
cber immediately gave orders to pur- 
sue tbe flying enemy ; ^ and a fierce 
and hot pursuit by sixteen regi- 
ments of Prussians was kept up the 
whole night, until tbe roads were 
choked with tbe dying and tbe 
dead. Having arrived ‘'witb bis 
army at Paris, and assisted in tbe 
reinstatement of tbe Bourbon dy- 
nasty, be remained there several 
months. His health soon beginning 
to decline, be retired to bis chateau 
of Eriblowitz, in Silesia, where be 
died on tbe 12tb of September, 
1819, aged 77. 

Blues, a regiment of royal horse 
guards, originally raised at Oxford, 
and possessing landed property in 
that county. Hence it was formerly 
called tbe Oxford Blues.” * 
BLtrjSTDEEBUss, a sbort beH-moutb- 
ed carbine of large bore. — See Amis. 

Boabps. — T be principal military 
I boards are, tbe ComoUdated Board 
\ of general officers, located in Spring 
: Oardens, London, for tbe inspection 
I and regulation of tbe clothing and 
appointments of tbe ainw, <fec; — 
^^Board of Ordnance, in Fall Mall, 
for tbe management of all affairs 
relating to tbe artillery, engineers, 
garrisons, barracks, &o ; — tbe Army 
Medical Board, in Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly ; — and tbe Regimental 
Board, which consists of any num- 
ber of officers, assembled by order 
of tbe commanding officer of a regi- 
ment, for tbe purpose of investigat- 
ing and reporting upon such matters 
as may be legally submitted to 
their consideration. 

Body oe the Place, tbe en- 
cemte of a fortress, or main line of 
bastiofas and curiains, as distin- 
guished &om outworks, 

BoitB, a boEow shot of large dia- 
meter, filed with destructive mate- 
rials, and discharged ffom a mortar. 

Bomb Tessels, or Eetches, are 
gmaU vessels made very strong, with 
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large "beams, particularly calculated 
for throwing shells into a town, 
castle, or fortification, from thirteen 
and ten-inch mortars, two of which 
are placed on hoard of each ship. 

Bombard, to assault a town or 
fortress by projecting into it shells, 
<&c. from mortars, in order to set 
fire to and destroy the houses, 
magazines, and other buildings. 

Bombards, enormous pieces of 
artillery, used in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, usually throw- 
ing stone shot. 

Bonaparte, Fapoleon, bora at 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 15th of 
August, 1769. Educated for the 
army at the military school of 
Brienne, he became a lieutenant of 
artillery in September 1785, and 
was conspicuous for his skill and 
gallantry at the siege of Toulon. 
The Eerolution opening the way to 
preferment, he rapidly attained the 
rank of general of brigade (1794), 
and general of division (1795), serv- 
ing with the armies of the north, 
the west, and the interior. In 1796 
he was placed at the head of the 
army of Italy, and in the invasion 
of that country by republicanErance 
he gained the battles of Montenotte, 
Dego, Mondovi, Lodi, Castighone, 
Areola, Eivoli, Jilantua, and Ma- 
rengo. " In 1797 Fapoleon com- 
manded an army destined for the 
invasion of England. Two years 
later he was placed at the head of 
an expedition to the Mediterranean, 
and landed in Egy;^ with the design 
of ultimately attacking the English 
possessions in India. Opposed in 
Egypt, he successively defeated the 
Turks and MameluktHS at the foot 
of the Pyramids, at N izareth, Mont- 
habor, and Aboukir. tteturning to 
France, flushed with victory, in the 
winter of 1799 he was proclaimed 
first consul of the repubhe. In 1801 
he saw the armies of France driven 
out of Egypt by the British troops, 
•hut found a compensation for that 
, Successive de- 
feto' If uCStoce^by.Fel- 
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triumphs of the French arms else- 
where. On the 18th of May, 1804, he 
proclaimed himself emperor of the 
French, and then commenced a 
career of aggression over the whole 
of Europe, He invaded, in succes- 
sion, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, &c. ; placing his brothers 
and relatives on the thrones of Hol- 
land, Spain, Westphalia, Sweden, 
and Naples, and declaring himself 
king of Borne. In Ms attempts to 
humble G-ermany he was unsuccess- 
fully resisted by Austria andPrussia, 
whose armies encountered him and 
were defeated at TJhn, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Wagram, 
and Montereau. Invading Russia, 
he was at first successful at Smo- 
lensko and Moskowa ; but the stub- 
born resistance of Russia, and tbe 
patriotic devotion of the people, com- 
pelled him to retreat in the depths 
of winter, in 1813. In Spain and 
Portugal his marshals made a stand 
for empire from 1808 to 1814, but 
were ultimately driven out, after a 
succession of defeats at the hands 
of Lord Wellington, generalissimo 
of the allied armies of Spain, Portu- 

f al, and England. The victorious 
hitish stood upon the “ sacred soil 
of France,” before Bayonne, early 
in 1814, and moved towards the in- 
terior of the empire. Napoleon, 
baffled in all his projects of universal 
empire, abdicated the throne in 
April, and proceeded to the island 
of Elba, of which he was permitted 
to retain the government. Pre- 
tending that the people of France 
were discontented with the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, he invaded 
the kingdom in March 1815. Ad- 
vancing towards Paris, the inhabi- 
tants of the southern towns hailed 
him with acclamations — ^the tooops 
sent to oppose his progress joined 
his standard — and in the month of 
June he was again emperor, and 
moving on the Netherlands. Op- 
osed m his further advance by the 
uke of Wellington at the head of 
a mixed army, and by the Prussians 
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under Bulow and Bliiclier, lie fought 1788, when he entered the Erench 
the battles of Wavre and Qhatre G-uards, down to Eebruary 1809, 
Bras, and was finally defeated most he was continually shifting from 
signally at the battle of Waterloo, soldier to SmigrS,>— from a state of 
on the 18th of June, 1815. He ran liberty to one of incarceration,—- 
from the field, again abdicated th§ from the royal to the imperial cause, 
throne of Erance, and fied from an Ho at length attained the rant of 
excited and indignant country to general of brigade, and in 1814 was 
Eochelle, where he gave himself up employed in the 1st division of the 
to a British admiral, claiming the Paris reserve. In the campaign of 
hospitality of England. He was 1814 he was wounded. IJpon the 
conveyed to Englan d, where he was restoration of the Bourbons, he was, 
detained on board the Bellerophon, as general of division, continually 
at Plymouth, until it was decided em^oyed on peace duties until 
to send him to the island of St. 1823, when he went to Spain with 
Helena, where he died in May the army of occupation. Eeturn- 
1821. ing in 1824, he resumed the com" 

Boom (Hutch hoom, a tree), a mand of the 2nd infantry division 
chain of masts, a large cable, or of the royal guard, and ia April 
other obstacle, stretched across a 1830 was sent to Africa, as corn- 
river or harbour-mouth, to protect mander-in-cbief of the expedition 
a military bridge, or bar access. to Algeria. In July 1830 Charles 
Boot and Saddle (Ital. Butta X. raised him to the dignity of a 
sella, Put on the saddle ”), the marshal of France, but refusing to 
trumpet-call, on a march of cavalry, take the oath imposed by the 
which precedes that of “ march.’’ government under Louis Philippe, 

Boedeaux, a town in the south he was dismissed in ISSk 
of France, which was triumphantly Boy.-— I n old English phrase- 

entered by the British army under ology, “boy ’Vwas specially applied 
Lord Wellington, on the 12th of to camp servants. — Shakspeare’s 
March, 1814. ; “ Kill the poys and the 

Boeb, in gunnery, implies the luggage !—’tis expressly against the 
cavity of the barrel of a gun, mortar, laws of arms I ” 
howitzer, or . any other piece of Botaxt, a branch of a trench ; a 
ordnance. zigzag ; a trench in rear of a battery, 

Botjcaikee, a long heavy musket, forming a communication with the 
used by the American buccaneers, m^azine; asmall gallery of amine* 
and with such skill as to give^ the Beackets, in gunnery, the cheeks 

weapon a high degree of celebrity, of the travelling carriage of guns 
Boxjlevaed, an ancient bastion, and howitzers ; they are made 
bulwark, or rampart. ^ ^ of strong wooden planks. This 

Bodebon, a small island in the name is sometimes given to that 
South Atlantic, which was taken part of a large mortar-bed where 
from the French, in 1810, by a force the trunnions are placed, for the 
under Colonel Keating. It was re- elevation of the mortar, 
stored at the peace of 1814, and has Beadeoed, Geneeal Sie Thos., 
ever since remained a colony of a distinguished soldier of the Penin- 
Fr^ce. sula. In eight years from, the date 

Bouemont, Loins Adouste of his entering the service, he 
VicTOE, Marshal of France.—The attained the of lieutenant- 

early career of this ofSicer was as colonel. In the Peninsula he was 
full of vicissitudes as the latter appointed to discipline and corn- 
years were remarkable for indeci- mand a Portuguese brigade, with 
sion of character and questionable which he rendered signal service at 
fidelity to his trust. From October San Sebastian, Salamanca, and Vit- 
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toria. Upon his becoming a lieu- 
tenant-general in 1826, he received 
the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the Bombay army, in which 
office he introduced viuable re- 
forms. 

BEAifP, a heavy two-handed 
sword. 

Breach, the opening formed by 
the partial demolition of a rampart, 
in order to permit an assault to be 
made upon the defenders of a forti- 
fied place. It is accomplished either 
by directing upon the escarp (that 
is, the exterior surface of the wall) 
a fire of artillery, or by exploding a 
(Quantity of gunpowder, deposited 
in a mine formed for the purpose, 
within the mass of the rampart. A 
breach is said to be jpraeticabley 
when a sufficient quantity of ma- 
terial has accumulated to render the 
ascent easy to the assailants. The 
best place for making a breach, in 
ravelins, bastions, &c., is about 
thirty yards from their salient 
angles. The batteries should com- 
mence by marking out by their fire 
the extent of the breach intended, 
first, by striking out a horizontal 
line as near the bottom of the re- 
'citement as possible, and afterwards 
two others perpendicular to, and at 
fihe extremities of this line. Should 
the breach be required to be exten- 
sive, it will be necessary to form 
intermediate lines. Then, by con- 
tinuing to deepen these two or 
more cuts, and occasionally firing 
salvoes at the part to be brought 
down, the wall will give way in a 
mass. The guns must, however, at 
first fire low, and gradually advance 
upwards until the breach is effected ; 
and when the wall has given way, 
the firing should be continued until 
the slope of the breach is made 
practicable for a general assault. 

Break Geofho (to), to com- 
mence the siege of a place by open- 
ing trenches, &c. 

Breastwork, ahastily-constructed 
parapetr not high enough to require 
a banquette, but sufficiently hi^ to 
form a defence or for a soldier. 
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Breech of a Gun, the part ex- 
tending from the cascabelto thebore. 

Breuvaoe, a mixture of equal 
parts of wine and water, served out 
to the crew of French ships during 
an action. 

Brevet Eank, a rank in the army 
higher than that for which pay is 
received. It gives precedence (when 
corps are brigaded) according to 
the date of the brevet commission. 
The brevet is a term used to express 
general promotion, by which a given 
number of officers are raised from 
the rank of captain upwards, with- 
out any additional pay, excepting 
in the case of majors. 

Bridge, Flying, consists of one 
or more barges, moored by a long 
cable to a point in the centre of the 
stream. When the bridge is pro- 
perly steered, the current sweeps it 
from one bank to the other . — See 
PONTOONING. 

I Bridle (Arm^rctect ) , the term for 
a guard used by the cavalry, which 
consists in having the sword-hilt 
above the helmet, the blade crossing 
the back of the head, the point of the 
left shoulder, and the bridle-arm; 
its edge directed to the left, and 
turned a little upwards, in order to 
bring the mounting in a proper 
direction to protect the hand. 

Bridoon, the snaffle and rein of 
a military bridle, which acts inde- 
pendently of the bit, at the pleasure 
of the rider. 

^.^RiGADE, a division of troops, 
composedofjdetachments of infantry, 
artillery, or cavalry, placed under 
the command of a brigadier general 
officer. There are, properly speak- 
ing, three sorts of brigades, viz., 
the brigade of an army, the brigade 
of a troop of horse, and the brigade 
of artillery. — ^A hriaade of the army 
is either foot or dragoons, whose 
exact number is not fixed, but 
which generally consists of three 
regiments, or six battalions. A bri- 
gade of horse may consist of eight, 
ten, or twelve squadrons ; and that 
of artillery, of five guns and how- 
itzer, with their appurtenances. In 
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the Prencli service a brigade is aj 
regiment of two battalions ; in tbe | 
Austrian, of four ; or from twelve 
to sixteen squadrons. 

a military officer 
(not tinder tbe rank of a lientenant- 
colonel), anointed to command a 
brigade. Tnis title, in England, is 
suppressed in time of peace, but 
revived in actual service in tbe field. 
^/EuiOAnE-MAJOB, an officer of 
^a garrison staff, or one appointed by 
a general officer to assist in tbe 
management of bis brigade. Tbe 
most experienced captains are gene- 
rally nominated to tbis post. Tbe 
brigade-major is attached to tbe 
brigade, and not to any particular 
brigadier-general, as the aide-de- 
camp is. Brigade-majors must be 
• taken from the regular forces. If 
they happen to be subalterns, they 
take rank in the brigade or gar- 
rison in which they are serving, as 
junior captains. 

Beigand, a species of irregular 
foot-soldiers, frequently mentioned 
by Froissart. From their plunder- 
ing propensities comes the modern 
use of the term. 

Beig-akdinb, a coat of scale- 
armour, quilted. 

Beisuke, in fortification, a line 
of four or five fathoms, which is 
allowed to the curtain and orillon, 
to make the hollow tower, or to 
cover the concealed flank. 

Beook, Geneeal, a British officer 
who distinguished himself in com- 
mand durmg the war with the 
Americans, in 1812. On the 13th 
of October of that year he signally 
defeated them in Canada. 

Beotheetoh-, Lieutenant-Gen- 
BBAL. — This officer acquired much 
honour in the 14th light dragoons, 
during the Peninsular war. He 
served at the battles of Oporto, Ta- ' 
lavera, Almeida, Fuentes d'Onor, 
and in nearly all the affairs in vrhich 
the cavalry was called upon to act. 
At Fuentes d’Onor, he signalized 
himself by a most effective charge 
with his squadron; and has, in 
consequence, received special notice 
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at the hands of the distinguished 
author of “ The History of the 
Peninsular War,” Sir W. Na- 
pier. Upon his reaching the rank 
of major-general, Brotherton was 
^pointed inspector-general of the 
British cavab^, which he vacated 
on promotion to the rank of lieute- 
nant-general, in 1852. 

Beune, Guillaume Maeib- 
Anke, bomon thelSth of May, 17 63- 
This officer entered the French army 
in 1791, and was at once appointed 
adjutant-major. He contiaued at- 
tached to the adjutant-generaFs 
department until 1797, when he was 
promoted to the rank of division- 
general. In this distinguished po- 
sition, he successively commanded 
the armies of Italy, Holland, the 
West, and the reserve. In De- 
eember 1801 he was appointed a 
state-eounciilor, and in September 
1802 was sent on an embassy to 
Turkey. On the 19th of May, 1804, 
General Brune received a marshal's 
bto>n. In the following year he 
commanded the coast army; and 
in December 1806 he was 

f mted governor-general of the 
anseatio towns. During the 
Empire he passed through the de- 
grees of the Legion of Honour ; and 
as he declared his adhesion to the 
Bonrbon cause, after the battle of 
Toulouse, he was, in 1814, honoured 
with the cross of a chevalier de 
St. Louis, created a peer of France, 
and governor of the 8th military 
division, in 1815. He did not long 
survive the fortunes of his great 
master Napoleon, or his own new 
honours, having died at Avignon, in 
August 1815. 

Beunt. — ^The troops who sustain 
the principal shock of the enemy- 
in action, are said to bear the hrmt 
of the battle. . ; < 

Buenos Ayees, a town in’ South 
America, which was taken by Ge- 
neral Beresffirdand Sir Home Pop- 
ham, in June 1806. 

Buef {Leather) f a sort of leather 
prepared from the buffalo, which, 
dressed with oil, makes what is 
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f enerally called bnff-skm. Troopers’ 
reeclies, slioiilder-belts, and sword- 
belts, are made of tbis leather. 

BuoLE-HOEisr, or Bugle, the 
old Saxon bom, now used by all 
tbe light infantry in the British 
service. By its soundings their 
mancettvres are directed, either in 
advancing, skirmishing, or re- 
treating. 

Bulletin, a term applied by the 
Trench to the published official 
account of an action by the general 
in command. 

Bullets.— Balls. 

Bulwabk, a bastion ; or, indeed, 
a permanent parapet of any kind. 

Bunker’s Hill^ Battle of, 
between the British and the Ameri- 
cans, June 16 th, 1776. 

Burgos, the capital of Old Cas- 
tile, in Spain, — ^the cradle of the 
Spanish monarchy. It was occu- 
pied by the Trench during^the I 
Peninsular war ; but as Lord^^ el- i 
lington, after entering Madrid in ' 
the summer of 1812, found it ne- 
cessary to open a communication 
with the sea, through Gallicia, he 
made an attempt to get possession 
of Burgos, that his rear might be 
secure. The vigorous defence of 
the Trench garrison, however, 
thwarted his endeavours, and he 
was obliged to retreat towards 
Portugal. 

Burhanpoor, a city of Hindo- 
stan, in the Deccan, which was 
captured by Colonel Stevenson, in 
3 ^ 03 . 

^ Burmese War. — The years 1824 
and 1826 will ever be memorable in 
British Indian history for the con- 
quests achieved over the Burmese 
by a combined force from Madras 
and Bengal, under General Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The Burmese, 
intrenched within powerful stock- 
ades, fought with great valour; and, 
aided by the pestuential marshes of 
the country, indicted much injury 
on the British ; but they were ulti- 
mately subdued, and the important 
province of Arracan ceded to the 
East-India Company. In conse- 
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quence of the repeated insults of 
the Burmese, the British have again 
invaded the territory , and captured 
some of their principal cities. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, a dis.- 
tinguished military officer, and an 
enlightened scholar, wffio was many 
years in the service of the East- 
India Company. He was born at 
Montrose in 1805. Soon after enter- 
ing the Bombay army he was ap- 
pointed interpreter of the Hindo- 
stanee language, and subsequently 
was employed in translating the 
Persian documents of the Sudder 
Adawlut. In 1825, when only 
twenty years of age, he was ap- 
pointed Persian interpreter to a 
force assembled for the invasion 
of Sinde, and in September 1829 
assistant to the political agent at 
Cutch, in proseention of the survey 
of the north-west frontier. Early 
in 1830 present of horses from the 
king of England to the maharajah 
Bunjeet Singh, the king of the Pun- 
jab, having arrived at Bombay, 
Xiieutenant Burnes was nominated 
by the Supreme Government to pro- 
ceed with them to Lahore, and was 
directed to obtain full information 
in reference to everything pertain- 
ing to the geography of the Indus. 
The expedition moved on the 1st of 
January, 1831, and reached Hyder- 
abad on the 18th of March. On 
the 23rd of April they again em- 
barked on the Indus ; and, after 
visiting various places of note in 
its course, arrived at Lahore on the 
18 th of July ; proceeding next across 
the Sutlej to Loodianah, thence to 
Calcutta, where he was received 
with much distinction by the 
governor-general, Lord W. Ben- 
tinck. The memoirs connected with 
this expedition, which he had drawn 
up, having been ordered to be trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors, he 
left Calcutta in June, and arriving 
in London early in October 1833, 
the manuscripts were put in train 
for immediate publication. The 
success of the work was unprece- 
dented for a book of travels. Nearly 
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900 copies were sold off in a single 
day ; and it was immediately trans- 
lated into the Brenclt and &erman 
languages. While in England, in 
1834, he was made a fellow of the 
Boyal Society, and was presented 
with honorary testimonials hy seve- 
ral other learned bodies. He also 
received from the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society the fourth pre- 
mium of fifty guineas for his account 
of the navigation of the fiver Indus, 
and of a journey to Balk and Bok- 
hara, across Central Asia. At the 
meeting of theBoyal Asiatic Society , 
on the :21st of Eehruary, 1836, he 
was elected an honorary member, for 
having “ fixed with accuracy the 
position of Bokhara and Balk, and 
the great Himalayan Mountains, and 
having done more to the construc- 
tion of a map of those countries than 
had been done since the time of 
^exander the Great.'* After a so- 
journ of eighteen months in his native 
country, he left London on the 6th 
of April, 1835, and reached India 
on the 1st of June. Shortly after 
his return, in acknowledgment of 
his diplomatic and other services, 
he was knighted by patent, and 
advanced to the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. On the final 
restoration of the Shah Soojah to 
the throne of Cabul, in September 
1839, he was appointed political 
resident. Upon the occasion of the 
breaking out of the insurrection, in 
1842, Sir A. Burnes was assassin- 
ated by the Affghans . — See Cabul. 

Bubb, in gunnery, a round iron 
ring, which serves to rivet the end 
of the bolt, so as to form a round 
head. 

^ BusacOj^ Sibeba PE, a mountain- 
ridge in the province of Beira, in 
Portugal, where a sanguinary battle 
was fought, in September l&O, be- 
tween the English and Portuguese 
on the one side, and the French on 
the other, in which the latter were 
defeated. Few modern battles 
have furnished a more ample theme 
for the historian than the battle of 
Busaco. The vast extent of the 


ground covered by the contending 
forces— the high reputation of the 
generals on either side (Massena^ 
Bley, Begnier, Loison, Simon, at 
the head of the French j Picton, 
Hill, Leith, Cole, Pack, Cranford, 
&c., leading the British) — the 
desperate courage of English troops 
when assailed by superior columns, 
and the splendid bayonet-charges 
which completed the dSroute of me 
gallant foe, have all supplied mate- 
rial for the glowing pens of Hapier 
and Alison, and Maxwell. Busaco 
was not, however, a decisive battle ; 
but it afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity of showing the enemy the 
description of troops of which the 
British force was composed ; it 
brought the Portuguese levies into 
action with the enemy for the first 
time in an advantageous situation, 
and proved that the trouble which 
had been taken with them was not 
thrown away. 

Butt, in gunnery, a solid earthen 
parapet, to nre against in the prov- 
ing of guns, or in practice. 

Butt, or Butt-bn-d, that ex- 
tremity of a firelock which rests 
against the shoulder when it is 
brought up to a position of levelling, 
or when it rests upon the hand. 


\ C. 

Cabul, an extensive province, 
and also the capital city, of Affghan- 
istan, which, in 1839 and 1842, was 
the scene of active operations by 
the British arms. The ameer, Dost 
Mohammed Khan, being suspected 
of hostile feelings towards the in- 
terests of the British in India, and 
of favouring the views of Bussia 
in respect to a prospective invasion 
of India, the Indian Government, 
in 1838, came to the resolution of 
occupying Affghanistan. With-this 
view, the cause of Shah Soojah, 
an exiled king of Cabul, residing in 
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tlie Britisli territories, was espoTised, 
and a large army equipped to re- 
place Tni m on tlxe throne. The army, 
15,000 strong, commanded by 
John Keane, marched down the left 
bank of the Sutlej, and crossed the 
Indus at Sulskur. It encountered 
some opposition in Upper Sinde, 
at Candahar, and Grhuznee; hut it 
overcame all resistance with ease, 
and Shah Soojah was re-estahlished 
in his authority in the winter of 
1839. Three years subsequently, 
the strength of the troops having 
been much diminished, and certain 
payments to the hill tribes (as a con- 
dition of their keeping open the com- 
munication between India, mi the 
Punjaub and Cabul) being dkcon- 
tinued, the Affghans rose in rebel- 
lion, assassinated the gallant Sir 
Alexander Burnes, blockaded Oa- 
bul, and, in the depths qf ^ a severe 
winter, compelled the British 
to evacuate the country. Yield- 
ing to an alleged necessity, the 
troops marched out ; but when they 
were defiling through the mountain 
passes, the wild tribes feh upon 
them, and massacred nearly the 
whole . force, to the number of 
13,000, in January 1843. In the 
following September this atrocity 
was signally avenged. A British 
army under Sir George Pollock, 
and a force under Sir William 
IS'ott, advanced simultaneously (the 
former from Peshawar, ana the 
latter from Candahar) upon Cabul, 
and the town was given up to pil- 
lage and destruction. ShahSooj^ 
being dead, the country was left in 
the hands of Dost Mohammed. 

Cadet, a gentleman educated for 
military service, at Woolwich, Ad- 
discombe, or Sandhurst, but not 
yet commissioned. The name is of 
jFrench origin, and means a younger 
son of the nobility or gentry, with- 
out any claims to the hereditary 
property. The officers of the artil- 
lery ajud engineers, who are educated 
at Ihe Koyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, are nominated cadets by 
the master-general of the ordnance, 
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and at certain periodical examina- 
tions are selected for commissions. 
They rise, by regular gradation, 
from the rant of second-lieutenant 
to that of colonel. • To obtain a 
cadetship in the artillery or en- 
gineers of the East-India Company’s 
service, a preparation at Addiscombe 
Seminary is indispensable. Cadets 
nominated by tbe East-India direc- 
tors, for the cavalry or infantry of 
the Indiaii army, must be sixteen 
years of age, and under twenty- 
t^o.— /Sfee Academy, Addiscombe, 
East-India Compahy, Sandhtjest, 
and Woolwich. 

Capila — Kaeila, a convoy (of 
camels, generally). 

Caisson, an ammunition- waggon 
or tumbril ; also a square wooden 
frame or chest, adapted to contain 
from four to twenty loaded shells, 
according to the execution they are 
to do, or to the firm or loose quality 
of the earth in which they are de- 
posited. are buried under- 

ground at the depth of five or six 
Feet, under some work of which it is 
supposed the enemy intends to pos- 
sess himself j and when he becomes 
master of it, fire'is communicated 
through a train, which ignites the 
shells, and blows np the assailants. 
Sometimes a quantity of loose pow- 
der is put into the chest on which 
the sh^ls are placed, sufficient to 
put them in motion, and raise them 
above ground, at the same time 
that the blast of powder sets fire to 
tbe fuze in tbe shells, which are 
calculated to burn from one to two 
and a half seconds. 

Calibee, in gunnery, the bore 
or opening of a gun. The diameter 
of the bore is called the diameter of 
its calibre. ^ The term refers to aH 
pieces of artillery. ^ ^ 

Calivee, a kind of light match- 
lock. - 

Calotte (Fr.), thebackplate of a 
sword-handle ; the cap of a pistol ; n 
species of skull-cap worn by Frencla. 
cavalry, sabre proof, made ot iron 
or dressed leather . — Do semelle, or 
de vis de ‘pomta^e^ an iron plate 
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under the Tbed-plank of a Prenoh 
field-carriage, for the reception of 
the head of the elevating screw* 

Calteops {Chausses trhves, or 
crow’s feet), pieces of iron, having 
four points, all disposed in a trian- 
gular form, so that three of them I 
always rest upon the ground, and 
the fourth stands upwards in a per- 
pendicular direction. Each point is 
three or four inches long. They 
are scattered over the ground and 
passages through which an enemy 
is expected to march, in order to 
embarrass his progress. They are 
particularly effective as obstacles to 
cavalry, 

Calveet, Sie Habey, adjutant- 
general^ of the British forces during 
the^military administration of Fre- 
derick duke of, York. He entered 
the service in 1778, and joining his 
regiment in H orth America, he 
shared the hardship and vicissi- 
tudes of that eventful contest, until 
ha became prisoner of war, when 
Lord Cornwallis was compelled to 
surrender, with the whole of the 
force under his command, to G-eneral 
Washington. In 1793 he obtained 
a company in the Coldstream 
Guards, and was appointed an aide- 
de-camp to the duke of York du- 
ring the campaign in the Nether- 
lands, and continued on the staff 
after his return to England, suc- 
ceeding Sir William Fawcett as 
adjutant-general. 

Camail, a kind of skull-cap worn 
under the helmet. 

Cambeay, a fortified city, with a 
good citadel, on the Scheldt, cap- 
tured by the British in 1815. 

Cameeojst, Majoe-GeneeaIi Sie 
Alexanuee, K.C.B., an officer of 

f eat merit, and colonel of the 74th 
ighlanders. In 1799 he accom- 
mnied the British expedition to 
Holland as a volunteer, and soon 
after received an ensigncy in the 
922id regiment. In 1800 he accom- 
panied the expedition to Ferrol, as 
lieutenant of rifle corps. In the 
92nd he served in Egypt, and was 
severely wounded in the arm and 
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side on the IBth of March, 1801. 
In 1805 he was promoted to a com- 
pany in the rifle corps, and went 
with the expedition to Germany 
under Lord uathcart. In 1807 he 
again was under the command of 
Lord Cathcart at Copenhagen. He 
was present during the whole of 
the operations before that place, 
and engaged in the action of Kioge. 
In 1808 he was present at the 
battle of Vhniera y was constantly 
with the rear-guard of the army, 
under Sir John Moore, during the 
retreat, and engaged in the affair 
of Calcavallos, On the 16th of 
January, 1809, he was at the battle 
of Corunna. In May 1809 he again 
embarked for the Peninsula, and, 
j oining the army early in the morn- 
ing after the battle of Talavera, 
formed the rear-guard on falling 
hack on the Guadiana. Between 
January and June 1810 he was 
constantly on the outpost duties 
with the light division, and engaged 
in various skirmishes on the rivers 
Coa and Agneda. On the 24th of 
June, when the enemy attacked the 
division, he was posted with two 
companies of riflemen to occupy 
the bridge upon the Coa, which he 
held durmg the day, although the 
passage was repeatedly and severely 
attacked by the enemy. He formed 
the rear-guard when the army fell 
back on the Sierra de Busaco . On the 
day previous to the battle of Busaco, 
he was engaged with the enemy’s 
advanced guard, and commanded 
two companies during that battle. 
He commanded the rear-guard 
when the army retired to the lines 
of Torres Yedras, and was present 
till the enemy broke up, and retired 
to his position in Santarem ; was 
on the outpost duty in front of that 
place till the 6th of March, 1811, 
when the enemy retreated ; he was 
then placed in advance, and was 
frequentfy engaged with the enemy’s 
rear-guaifd. The rifle corps were 
on one occasion formed into wings, 

I and attached to separate brigades 
I of the light division. The left wing 
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came xtnder tlie orders of tMs officer 
after tlie fall of Major Stuart, and 
was led into action twice by bim. 
On tbe 3rd of Agril be commanded 
three companies in tbe action of tbe 
Coa. During tbe blocbade of Al- 
meida be was placed in front of tbe 
army , with a separate command of 
200 picked sbarpsbooters and balf 
a troop of borse-artiUery. He 
again joined tbe dmsion, and was 
engaged at tbe battle of Puentes 
d’Onor. In May 1811 be receiTCd 
tbe brevet of major ; and sbortly 
after tbe left wing of tbe regiment 
was placed under Ms command for 
tbe outpost duty in front of Ciudad 
Hodrigo. He commanded tbe cover- 
ing party at tbe storming of tbis 
fortress- At tbe siege of Badajoz 
be commanded tbe covering party, 
composed of tbe left wing of tbe 
ride corps, witb 200 cacadores ; 
and, after tbe fail of Major O'Hara, 
during that nigbt succeeded to tbe 
command of tbe battalion. On tbis 
occasion be was recommended for 
tbe brevet rank of lieut.-colonel, 
and tbe regimental majority. On 
tbe 27tb of April, 1812, be was ap- 
pointed brevet lieutenant-colonel; 
and, on tbe 14tb of May following, ; 
promoted to a majoriiy in Ms regi- 
ment. He stili continued in tbe 
command of tbe battalion on tbe 
advance of tbe army to tbe Douro, 
and during its subsequent move- 
ments, till its arrival on tbe heights 
of Salamanca. He commanded tbe 
1st battalion of the ride corps, and 
300 oa9adores, in the battle of Sala- 
manca ; and forming tbe advance- 
guard after tbe action, be followed 
tbe enemy to tbe Douro, and entered 
Madrid with tbe duke of Wellington. 
He retired from that capital with tlie 
corps under the command of Lord 
Hill, of wbicb be formed tbe rear- 
guard ; and joined tbe army under 
tbe duke of Wellington, still in tbe 
rear-guard, in command of tbe regi- 
ment, and occasionally sharply en- 
gaged witb tbe enemy. He con- 
tinued in command till tbe battabon 
took tbe field, m May^lBlS, when 


a senior officer joined. He was pre- 
sent and severely wounded at tbe 
battle of Vittoria, and obliged to 
return to England. He was again 
engaged at tbe battle of Waterloo, 
where be was severely wounded, 
and compelled to leave the field. 

Campaiq-n, the military opera- 
tions of one season in tbe field. 

Oampo Mayoe, ^ a ^ stronghold 
which covers tbe district between 
tbe Guadiana and tbe Tagus, where 
the Erencb, retreating from tbis 
place in March 1811, were suddenly 
confronted by a large force under 
Marshal Beresford. A portion of 
tbe British cavalry assailed them, 
and a combat ensued, wbicb was 
disastrous to tbe Erencb, and might 
have been more so, bad Marshal 
Beresford employed Ms wffiole 
strength. 

Campoos, regiments of infantry 
in the service of tbe Mabratta con- 
federates. 

Camps.— Tbe construction of mi- 
litary camps is very similar in all 
European armies, and not unlike 
the system adopted and brought to 
such perfection by tbe Homans. 
An encampment embraces the entire 
space of ground covered with tbe 
canvas of wbicb tbe tents are con- 
structed. Tbe leading object in 
its arrangement is, that every bat- 
talion or squadron may be enabled 
to form witb ease and expedition 
at any given moment, Tbe extent 
of a camp is generally equal to tbe 
length of line occupied by the 
troops when drawn out in order 
of battle, and is usually calculated 
at the rate of two paces for every 
file of infantry, and three for each 
file of cavalry. Tbe tents, both of 
cavalry and infantry, are arranged 
in rows perpendicular to the front 
of the encampment, witb intervals 
between them, called streets ; each 
row containing tbe tents of a troop, 
or company. Tbe companies are 
encamped in tbe order which they 
occupy when paraded in line, tbe 
grenadiers and light infantry being 
placed in single rows on tbe flanks, 
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and tlie battalion companies, in dou- 
ble rows, between tbem. The new 
circular tents are serenteen feet in 
diameter, and are constructed to 
bold fifteen men eacb» In tbe 
single rows for cavalry, an addi- 
tional frontage must be given of 
sixteen feet from tbe tent to tbe 
picket-rope, eighteen feet for the 
horse, and four feet for the manure, 
making a total front of nineteen 
yards for each troop* The breadth 
of the street is found by multiply- 
ing the frontage of each row by the 
total number, and subtracting the 
product from the extent of ground 
occupied by each regiment when 
drawn out ; the remainder giving 
the space to be divided among the 
streets. The infantry tents open 
to the streets ; those of the cavalry, 
to the horses’ heads. The tents of 
the captains and subalterns are 
pitched in rear of their respective 
troops and companies, the former 
opening to the front, the latter to 
the rear. The field-officers’ tents 
are in rear of these, opening to 
the front, and placed opposite to 
the outer streets of the battalion, 
while that of the commanding-officer 
is ^opposite to the centre street.— 
An intrenched camp is a phrase 
applied to the elaborate fortification 
of positions selected to be occupied 
by armies, either on occasion, as of 
high moment to the operations of 
a campaign, or deliberately, as es- 
sential to the defence of a kingdom. 

Gamp 9 Goloxjk soldiers 

whose business it is to assist in 
marking out the lines of an encamp- 
ment, <fec. ; to carry the camp 
colours to the field, on days of 
exercise, and fix them, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the iroops to take 
up correct points in marching, &c. 

Ganaedee, to fire under cover, 

GANNOur, pieces of ordnance, or 
projectiles consisting of tubes of 
brass or iron. They are charged 
with powder and bah, or some- 
times cartridges, grape, and tin 
shot, &c., and discharged through 
the application of fire to the vent or 


touch-hole, which communicates 
with the charge. The term is de- 
rived from the Italian canna^ a 
hollow reed, the barrel of a gun.— 
See 

Gann ON Bas kets, the old Eng- 
lish phrase for gabions. 

Cannonade, in artillery, may be 
defined the application of artillery 
to the purposes of a land war,^ or 
the direction of its efforts against 
some distant object intended to be 
seized or destroyed, as the troops 
in battle, battery, fortress, or out- 
work.— is therefore 
used from a battery, to take, destroy, 
burn, or drive the enemy from the 
defences, &c., and to batter and 
ruin the works of fortified towns. 

Canteen, a term of varied sig- 
nification I. A machine made of 
wood or leather, with compartments 
for several utensils, table equipage, 
<&e,, generally used by officers. 2. 
Tin or wooden vessels, used by the 
soldiers on a march, <fec., to carry 
water or oth® liquor, each holding 
about two quarts. 3. A species of 
Buttling or public-house, kept in a 
barrack-yard, or fortified place, &o., 
for the convenience of soldiers. 

Canton (to), to disperse the 
troops into winter quarters. 

Cantonments . — When troops 
are detached and quartered in dif- 
ferent adjacent towns and villages, 
they are said to be placed in can- 
tonments. In India, the permanent 
military stations are so termed. 

Caeaeison, the bridle, saddle, 
and housing of a military horse. 

Gate op G-ood Hope, in South 
Africa, long held by the Butch, 
was taken from them by a military 
force under General Craig, attended 
by a naval armament, commanded 
by Admiral 'Keith, on the 16th of 
September, 1795. Eestored to the 
Dutch at the general peace, it was 
again taken, upon therenewal ofwar, 
by Sir David Baird and Sir Home 
Bopham, on the 9th of January, 
1806. The conquest was of much 
importance to the preservation of 
the British trade of India. It has 
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remained in onr hands ever since, 
tliongli a severe desultory 
has "been often carried on with tlie 
native tribes. . _ 

Capital, in teclinieal fortmca- 
tion, is an imaginary line bisecting 
the salient angle of a work. ^ 

Capitulation, the surrender^ ot 
a fortress or army on stipulated 
conditions. 

Capoknieee, a covered passage 
across the ditch of a fortiaed place, 
for the purpose either of sheltering 
communication with outworks 
affording a ffanking Bre to the ditch 
in which it stands. i t 

Caps, the head-dress or shako 
of such of the troops as are not sup- 
plied with helmets.— 

the cloth undress head covering 
of the officer or soldier.— In gun- 
nery, caps are the leathern plugs or 
bungs, used to prevent rain or rub- 
bisb. from collecting in tlw bore of 
the guns and howitzers, uhereare 
also canvas caps for similar prases 
used for mortars.— Per«Msio» Cam 
are small metal covers, inlaid with 
detonating powder, and placed on 
the nipple of a musket or piece ot 
artillery. The hammer, striking on 
the outer surface of the cap, causes 
the powder to explode and ignite 
the charge. 

Capsules, copper caps lor per- 
cussion locks. _ 

Captain, the commander^ ot a 
^troop of cavalry or horse artillery, 

' or of a company of foot artulery or 
infantry. He stands next to the 
maior, and is immediately above the 
lieutenant. It is a position ot 
honour and responsibility ^nuch 
coveted in the British army. The 
price of a captain’s commission in 
the line is ^IjSCX); in the foot- 
guards, £4,800, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; in the dragoon 
guards and dragoons, £8,225 ; m 
the horse-guards, £3,500 ; and in 
the Hfe-guards, £3,500. The pay 
of a captain of cavalry^JsJJs,.^* 
per diem ; of the infantry, 


dition, suited to certain circum- 
stances. The half-pay of a captain 
of cavalry is 7s. 6d. ; of infantry, 
7s. per diem. If the captain have 
siiperior brevet rank, he draws 2s. 
extra per day on Ml pay, and 8s. 

| is then the amount of his half-pay. 

‘ Captains of light cavalry in the 
East-India Company’s army ordi- 
narily draw 521 rupees odd anas 


(£52) per mensem ; and of infantry, 
392 rupees ; but when ah a field 
statibn the former receive ,563 
rupees, and the latter 433. These 
allowances include the keep of 
horses and the provision of camp 
equipage. When on furlough to 
' England, the captains of cavalry 
draw 14s. 7d. ; of artillery or 
engineers, 11s. Id.; and of infantry, 
10s. 6d. per diem. Captains in the 
East-India Company’s amy, oir 
quitting the service, receive ^n- 
sion 8 on certain conditions. The 
military funds of their respective 
Presidencies likewise make pi^ovi- 
sion for them, if they are disqualified 
from serving. _ . 

vCaptain-Gteneeal. — This was 
the proper appellation of a com- 
mander-in-chief till Marlborough s 
time, if not later. The rank is some- 
times still given on extraordinary 
occasions. It was home by the 
Marquis Wellesley during his go- 
vernment in India, and is apphed 
to ’the governor-general of the 
Canadas.— The ca^tain-lieuienant s 
commission was held by the senior 
subaltern of a regiment, who was m 
charge of the colonel’s company. 

Oaebinb, a short light musket, 
used by cavalry. It is so called 
from a kindof light horse (Carabms), 
whose weapon it was. They were 
employed by Henry II. of France, 
in 1559.-^^^ Arms. 

Cabbineebs, or Cababineebs, 
dragoons armed with narbines, who 
occasionally acted as infantry. All 
regiments of light-armed horse were 
formerly called carbineers ; but 
since tbe establishment of hussars 
and lancers, they have, for the most 
part, lost that denomination. 
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Cakcass, a shell containing com- principles ‘ with enthusiasm. In 
bustibles which burn furiously. 1791, when in garrison at St. Omer, 
Carcasses are of two sorts, oblong he married the daughter^ of a rich 
and round j but the uncertain flight merchant there ; and this opened 
of the first sort has almost rendered the way to his election as a repre- 
them useless. sentative of the department in the 

Caekot, Lazaetjs Nicholas Legislative Assembly. He soon 
Maeq tjeeite, the celebrated Fren ch was attached to the committee on 
engineer. He was a native of the military affairs ; and on the abolition 
province of Burgundy, and born of royalty was commissioned to ra- 
the 13th of May, 1753. He was duee to obedience the armies of the 
originally intended for the church, Bhine and of the Pyrenees, which 
but showing a strong bias for ma- he effected with vigour and success, 
thematical studies, his friends ob- Beturned to the Convention again 
tained his admission into the school for the Pas de Calais, he voted for 
of Mezieres ; and in 1773 he entered the death of Bing Louis, with the 
on his first duties as lieutenant of “ phrase” (according to his own ac- 
the engineer corps, the only one count), “In my opinion justice 
then open to roMHers, or persons and policy demand his death; but 
not of noble birth. Previous to the never did duty weigh so heavily on 
Bevolution he had reached the po- my heart,” Carnot was one ot the 
sition of captain of engineers, and first of the republicans to enunciate 
chevalier of St. Louis, and had the doctrines of conquest and assi- 
attained considerable reputation, milation. In his reports to the 
especially as author of a prize legislature, “ ignoring ” all the pro- 
Sloge on Vauban, read before the fessions of moderation and non-in- 
Academy of Dijon,in 1783, andofan terference, with which the demo- 
able and original essay on the ap- crats had started, he declared that 
plication of power in machinery, the Bhine, the Alps, and the Pyre- 
A curious episode rose out of tne nees must be the boundaries of 
former paper. A disparaging allu- France ; that the republic could 
sion in it being appropriated by recognise in a foreign country no 
Montalembert, then at open war sovereign but its people, &c. In 
with the engineers as a body, he 1793 he became a member of the 
replied by publishing an edition of Committee of Public Safety, aud in 
the Moge mih outrageously offen- that capacity, spite of the stigma of 
sive notes, Carnot met this in a the association, achieved matchless 
highly honourable spirit, disclaim- services for France. On him de- 
ing the allusion, and expressing his volvedthe task of calling out and 
high respect for the works, ideas, organizing the military resources of 
and services of the hasty marquis, his country. It was then in great 
The latter made an ample apology, danger. Threatened by the allies 
But it was now the turn of the on me Flemish and Bhine frontier, 
seniors of the corps to take offence, invaded by the Spaniards, with 
Indignant that ajunior and plebeian Toulon in the hands of England, 
officer should dare publicly to eulo- and La Vendee in a blaze of suc- 
gize projects which they had au- cessM insurrection, the burden on 
thoritatively condemned, a lettre de Carnot’s shoulders was such as has 
cachet was procured, and Captain rarely rested on a single man ; bufc 
Carnot thrown into the Bastille, his elastic energy was equal to the 
Even under the old rSgimet in load. During this time he devoted 
his essay on Vauban, Carnot had sixteen hours a day to the duties of 
given vent to bold doctrines on the his office. He organized fourteen 
subject of taxation; and when the armies, gave them leaders selected 
Bevolution broke out, he adopted its from all ranks, provided arms and 
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ammunition, furnislied tlie generals 
with, detailed instructions, read 
eTery despatch, and sometimes 
hastened Mmself to the scene of 
action. Thus Carnot was present 
at Houchard’s defeat of the allies at 
Hondschoote (8th of September, 
1793) , and J ourdain's at vV attig- 
nies (16th of October), where his 
enerffetic counsel and gallant per- 
sonal example greatly conduced to 
the victory, and consec[uent rmsing 
of the siege of Maubeuge. Com- 
promised in the attempt of the 
Terrorists to recover power (May, 
1795), he was denounced and nearly 
condemned, when Bourdon de 


conaemnea, wutju , 

l-Oise cMt a shield OYerliim, b 3 rthe 


matics. In 1814, when Napoleon 
was rushing to his fall, he most 
honourably offered his services. 
The emperor immediately appointed 
him governor of Antwerp, then 
menaced by the English under Sir 
Thomas Graham. He reached the 
city the daybefore the bombardment 
opmed, and held his post till mb- 
mission to the new order of things 
was inevitable. Carnot gave in his 
adhesion to the Bourbons, but was 
somewhat unreasonably^ mortined 
by the cold reception which he met 
with; and, during the HundredHays 
Napoleon had little difficulty m 
persuading him to accept a portfolio, 
„ «4. the same time a 


memorable words, w%s 

d'accMsation Vhomme qui a^rga- 
nisi la vietoire ? ” Wben tbe Diree- 
tory was formed, Oarnot became one 
of tbe five, and again assumed 
charge of the war department. In 
September 1797 he was proscnhed 
and banished. His name on the 
roll of the Institute was erased, Md 

replaced by that of Bonaparte. ^ He 

resided in exile at Ar^sburg tiU the 
upset of the 18th Bi-umaire, when 
ifapoleon sent for him to make him 
minister of war. His strong and 
sincere republicanism, matchmg lU 
with the eonsnl’s views, led to his 
resignation in 1801, and was con- 
sistently displayed by his _strennoM 
opposition to the assumption oi tke 
imperial crown. In 1809, his cele- 
brated work {Defense des Places 
Fortes) originated in a request trom 
the emperor that he would draw up 
a special system of instructions for 
the governors of fortresses. The ] 
first part of the book enforces the 
obligation of defending fortresses 
to the last extremity, dpouncmg 
the idea that surrender is inevitable, 
and the absurdity of calculations or 
the duration of a siege. During the 
prosperous years of the empire, 
Carnot was mainly devoted to scien- 
tific pursuits, as a member of the 
Institute, iu which he had recovered 
his place, and as the author of vari- 
ous treatises in the higher mathe- 


count and peer of the empire,-— a 
dignity little consonant with his 
democratic principles, and perhaps 
with his wishes. After Waterloo, 
in the legislature at Pans, when 
Ney, ^‘ le hra'ce des braveSf^ was in 
despair, Carnot was the only man 
who preserved his courage, and took 
thought for the country ; and when 
the ^dication was announced, the 
old republican, who had stood forth 
alone to resist the establishment of 
the empire, burst into tears. He 
was the only one of the ministers of 
the Hundred Days who was pro- 
scribed. The Emperor Alexander 
treated him with consideration, 
and gave him a passport for the 
Eussian states. After a short stay 
at Warsaw, he removed to Magde- 
burg, -^^here he passed the remainder 
of his days in literary occupations, 
and in superintending the education 
of one of his sons. Carnot died at 
Magdeburg 2nd of August, 1823, 
aged seventy, ^ , 

A posthumous additiou to the 
treatise on the defence of fortresses 
was published at Paris in 1823 

(MimoiresurlaFortifimtion 

tive), in which he seeks to re-esta- 
blish the superiority of defence over 
attack by reverting to the conep- 
tric circular ramparts of primitive 

times. , , . i? 

Cabbonadb, a very short piece ot 
iron ordnance, originally cast at the 
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foundry in Oarron, in Scotland, It 
is cMedy used on shipboard, and 
differs from ordnance in general, in 
tha% it has no trunnions, and is ele- 
vated upon a joint and bolt. Ail 
carronades have chanabers,* and 
much less windage than guns, by 
which means they mahe a consider- 
able range, and a recoil that is 
almost ungovernable. 

Oakey (to), to obtain posses- 
sion by force of a military posi- 
tion. Aso a motion in the infantry 
manual exercise, when the musket 
is made to rest perpendicularly 
against tbe left shoulder, supported 
by the left arm. Carry arms ! ” is 
the word of command for this opera- 
tion. 

Caetel, a mutual agreement be- 
tween two states at war, or rival ar- 
mies, for the exchange of prisoners. 

* Caetouch, a case of wood, about 
three inches thick at bottom, bound 
about with marline, holding^ about 
400 musket-balls, besides eight or 
ten iron balls of a pound each, to 
be discharged from a howitzer, for 
the defence of a pass, &c. In ar- 
tillery, it implies an article made of 
leather, to sling over the shoulder 
of the gunner, who therein carries 
the ammunition from the tumbril 
for the service of the artillery, when 
at exercise or in the field. 

CAETEinaB, a case of paper, 
parchment, or flannel, fitted to the 
bore of the piece, and holding 
exactly its proper charge. Musket 
and pistol cartridges are always 
made of strong paper ; between 
thirty or forty are manufactured 
from one pound of powder. 

Casal Hova, a vill^e in Spain, 
where a corps of Lord "Wellington’s 
army had an affair with the French 
troops under Marshal Massena, 
during their retreat from. Portugal, 
on the 14th of March, 1811. 

Case Shot, or Cahistee, iron 
bullets packed in a tin case, with a 
wooden bottom, which is fitted to 
the calibre of pieces of artillery. 

Oases, Spherical, iron shells 
containing musket-balls, and a 


bursting charge of powder, com- 
monly called Shrapneil, after their 
inventor .' — See Sheaphell. 

Casemate, a covered flanking 
embrasure, or battery ; a bomb- 
proof vault, generally under the 
ramparts of a fortress, used as a 
barrack, or a battery, or for both 
purposes. 

Oashiee (to), to dismiss from 
the service with ignominy. An 
off cer sentenced by a general court- 
martial, or peremptorily ordered by 
the sovereign to be dismissed from 
the service, is said to be cashiered ; 
and the penalty is understood to 
involve exclusion from the service 
thereafter. A dismissed officer may 
be restored; a cashiered officer is 
deemed nnworthy of the indulgence. 

Castellated, inclosed within 
a building, resembling a castle. 

Castiolioee, Duo j>iBi,—See Au- 

OEEEAXr. 

Gastinu, in founding guns, im- 
plies the operation of running any 
sort of metal into a mould prepared 
for that purpose. The term is like- 
wise used to mean the rejection of 
horses deemed unfit for further 
cavalry use, 

Castle, a fortified place or 
stronghold, to defend a town or 
city from an enemy. 

Casteambtatioh, the art of regu- 
lating and laying out the eucar^- 
ment of troops of all kinds. — See 
Camps. 

Casuals, or Casualties, a term 
used in the general and regimental 
returns of the British army, signi- 
fying men that are dead (since first 
enlisted), or have been discharged, 
or have deserted. 

CATAEACTj a portcullis. 

Cat, Cat-castle, or Chat-chas- 
TEiL, in the Middle Age, a warlike 
engine, or great moveable wooden 
tower, used in the siege of castles 
or towns. It was placed on wheels, 
and employed for the protection of 
soldiers, when filling up the ditch, 
or mining the wail. Sometimes 
theywere called belfries, or beffrou. 
Their advance was backed by a 
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nieelianical artillery, wMeli was nsed 
witli sufficient force and accuracy to 
effect practicable breaches. This 
machine received the name of cat, 
because, beneath its cover, the sol- 
diers, with their pickaxes, tore np 
the ground as a cat tears its prey. 
Some of them, called castellated 
cats, had crenelles and chinks, i 
whence the archers discharged their 
arrows. ( Grrose ) . — The jcrichhf cat, 
or fells echinata, was a beam, bristled 
with oaken teeth, which being hung 
at an embrasure, could be let down 
upon an enemy. For the same pur- 
pose was used ^eiistuca hellica, or 
war-rammer, fitted with curved nafis 
and hooks, and suspended by a 
chain, to draw up the enemy from 
below. 

^ Catapults, powerful warlike en-. 
gines used by the Bomans for cast- 
ing large stones, darts, and arrows. 
Some of them were so powerful as 
to discharge large stones with such 
violence as to dash entire edifices 
in ruins at a blow. 

Cat-o’-nine-tails, a whip with 
nine knotted cords, with which the 
British soldiers and sailors are pu- 
nished. Sometimes it has only five 
cords. The article is getting into 
disuse, since the Act restricting 
corporal punishment to a maximum 
of fifty lashes. 

Cathcabt, G-bneeal (the Bight 
Efon. “William Schaw, the first earl 
of an old and highly honourable 
Scotch family), entered the army 
in 1777, and served in America, 
where he obtained the command of I 
a provincial corps. 111 health 
obliged him to return to England, 
when he purchased a company in 
the Coldstream Guards, afterwards 
exchanged into the line (the 29 th), 
and soon obtained the colonelcy of 
his regiment. On the breaking out 
of the French revolution, he was 
sent in command of a brigade to 
La Vendee ; but as his rank clashed 
with that of other officers, he re- 
turned home, and was employed in 
disciplining a body of cavalry. In 
1 794 and 1795 he was with the duke 
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of York in Holland, and subse- 
quently in Germany, Eeturning to 
England, he was placed in command 
of the home district, and thus En- 
gaged devised a plan for protecting 
London, in case Hapoleon should 
have carried out his intention of 
invading England. In the autumn 
of 1803 he became commander-in- 
chief in Ireland. Two years after- 
wards he went as ambassador to 
Bussia, tvhence he proceeded to take 
the command of the British army 
in Hanover. On the return of that 
force to England, Lord Cathcart 
was appointed to command the 
forces in Scotland. In 1807 ha was 
sent on a mission to Sweden, and 
afterwards commanded the expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Gambier. Upon his 
return, he resumed his command in 
Scotland, until 1812, when he was 
again despatched on a mission to 
Petersburg, where he acquired the 
esteem of the Emperor Alexander, 
who conferred upon him the orders 
of St. Andrew and St. George. 
During the war with Hapoleon, in 
Bussia and Germany, Lord Cath- 
cart was continually present on the 
field of battle, "fhe emperor, in 
an autograph letter, conveying to 
hi-m the insignia of the orders, says : 

Always at my side in the field of 
honour, always animated by the 
most ardent zeal for the cause we 
defend, I have had daily occasion 
to render justice to the elevation 
and purity of the negotiator, to the 
sangfroid and brilliant valour of 
the general; and I cannot give you a 
greater proof of my esteem and con- 
sideration, than by adding to the 
order of the Empire, the military 
I order of St. George.’* Lord Cathcart 
I was created an earl in July 1814. 
He also held the appointments of 
general in the army, colonel of the 
Second Life-guards, vice-admiral of 
Scotland, and governor of Hull. 
He died on the 17th of June, 1843, 
and was succeeded by his son, also 
i a most distinguished soldier, wffio 
I served in the Holder, Haples, Sicily, 
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tlie Selieldt, Spain, Borfcngal, and 
Waterloo. 

CAUTioiir, an explanation given 
previous to the word of command, 
by which the soldiers are called to 
attention, that they may execute 
any given movement with nnani- 
miW and correctness. 

Oavaliee (Fr.), a horseman, a 
title corresponding with a K.B. — In 
fortification, it is a work generally 
raised within the body of the place, 
ten or twelve feet hkher than the 
rest of the works. The most com- 
mon situation of the cavalier is 
within the bastion, and made much 
in the same form. Sometimes it is 
placed in the gorge, or in the middle 
of the curtain ; it is then made in 
the form of a horse-shoe. The use 
of cavaliers is to command all the 
adjacent works and country round. 
They are seldom or never made but 
when there is a hill or rising ground 
which overlooks some of the works. 
VCa VALET, the mounted force of 
Van army, consisting of horse and 
dragoon guards, hussars, lancers, 
and light dragoons. In India, the 
native cavalry is called ‘ ‘ light j’ ^ ^ and 
there are numerous bodies of irre- 
gulars, composed chiefly of the dis- 
banded troops of vanquishedprinces. 

. Cavbsson (Fr.), an iron instru- 
ment fixed to the nostrils of a horse, 
to curb or render him manageable 
through the pain it occasions. 

^ Oavik, a natural hollow, suffi- 
ciently capacious to hold a body of 
troops, and facilitate their approach 
to a place. If it be within musket- 
shot, it is a place of arms ready 
made, and serves for opening the 
trenches free from the enemy’s 
shot. 

Centinel, a private soldier from 
the guard, posted upon any spot of 
ground, to stand and watch care- 
fully for the security of the guard, 
or of any body of troops, or post, 
and to prevent any surprise mom 
the enemy. 

Cbktueion, a military officer 
among the Eomans, who had the 
command of a aeyhturiaj or division 


of 100 men, of which six formed a 
; cohort, and sixty a legion. 

Getlon, in India, f ormerly a s ettle- 
ment belonging to the Dutch, which 
changed masters during the French 
revolution. In 17 94 the French 
general Fichegru conquered Hol- 
land, being favoured by the popular 
or anti- Orange party; and the 
stadtholder, with his family, was 
obUg^ to take refuge in England. 
The united Provinces were forth- 
with organized, under the title of 
the Batavian Eepublic.” War 
with England soon followed, which 
led to the capture of the Dutch 
fleets, and the loss of their colonies. 
Ceylon fell very early into the hands 
of the English. It is alleged that 
a letter was sent from England to 
Ceylon, from the fugitive stadt- 
holder, to Grovernor van Augel- 
beck, the governor of the maritime 
provinces, recommending him to 
surrender the garrisons and forts 
in possession of the Dutch to an 
English force, when it should ap- 
pear on the coast in sufficient 
strength to take possession of them; 
and it was generally believed that 
the ffovemor was favourably dis- 
posed towards the interests of the 
stadtholder, for whom the island 
was to he held by the English. On 
the 1st of August, 1795, a body of 
troops, consistmg of the 72n.d regi- 
ment, the flank companies of the 
7l8t and 7Brd regiments, two 
; battalions of sepoys, and a detach- 
jment of artillery and pioneers, 
under the command of Colonel 
Stewart, arrived at Trincomalee, 
for the purpose of taking possession 
of the territories of the Dutch in 
Ceylon. The troops were landed 
at about the distance of two miles 
from Fort Frederick. As the garri- 
son refused to surrender, it became 
necessary to prepare to besiege the 
fort in due form. Accordingly, the 
troops broke ground on the evening 
of the 18th, opened the batteries on 
the 23rd, and by twelve o’clock on 
the 26th a practicable breach had 
been completed. The garrison was 
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tlien summoned to surrender ; but 
tlie terms demanded being deemed 
inadmissible, tbe firing recom- 
menced, and in a few minutes the 
white fiag was displayed, the con- 
ditions offered having been ac- 
cepted. During the siege, a party 
of Malay soldiers, armed with 
kreeses, crept out of the garrison, 
nearly in a state of nudity, under 
the obscurity of night, and, advanc- 
ing like snakes along the ground, 
got behind the batterieaunobserved; 
and having killed or wounded nearly 
every person on duty in the trenches, i 
spiked the guns, and effected their 
retreat into the fort. The total 
number killed during the siege was 
fifteen. Six officers and fifty men 
were wounded. Fort Ostenburgh, 
a post about three miles from Fort 
Frederick, capitulated on the 31st 
of August. On the 12th of February, 
1796, Colonel Stewart landed a body 
of troops from a fleet which was at 
anchor off l^egombo, and marched 
towards Colombo. The passage of 
the Mutwal river (Kalain Ganga) 
was disputed by a corps of Malays, 
but they were repulsed with little 
loss on our side. Colombo made no 
resistance, and capitulated on the 
15 th. Thus fell ingloriously the 
Dutch power in Ceylon. 

Chace of a gun, tihe entire length 
of it. 

Chaik-shot, two shot linked to- 
gether by a strong chain of eight 
or ten inches long. They are more 
used on board men-of-Yrar than in 
the land service. 

Chamade, a signal made for par- 
ley by beat of drum. 

Chambeb, of a cannon, that part 
of the bore of a cannon which 
receives the powder with which it 
is charged; of a mine, the place 
where the powder is deposited. 

Chandeliee, a yrooden frame, 
which was filled with fascines, to 
form a traverse in sapping. 

CHANUEBNAaosE, a once fortified 
town of Bengal, and the mncipal 
French settlement in the Fast In- 
dies. It was captured by the Bri- 


tish in 1757, and the fortifications 
dismantled. It still nominally be- 
longs to the French. 

Chape, the metallic part put on 
the end of a scabbard, to prevent 
the point of the sword or bayonet 
from piercing through it. 

CHAPLAiiir TO the" Fobces, a cler- 

oF divine service in a garrison, and 
to administer consolation and advice 
to the troops in barracks and in 
hospitals. It is not considered ne- 
cessary to appoint a chaplain to 
each regiment ; but there are a few 
clergymen selected for the army 
under the name of “ chaplain to 
the forces.’* When on foreign ser- 
vice, a chaplain is allowed two 
servants, and all other advantages 
suitable to his station. His rate of 
allowanee on full pay, under fifteen 
years’ service, is 16s. per diem, and 
5s. when on half-pay ; above fifteen 
years’ and under twenty years’ ser- 
vice, £1 per diem, and half-pay 
7s. 6d. ; above twenty years’ and 
under thirty years’ service, £1. 2s. 6d. 
per diem, and kalf-pay 10s. ; above 
thirty years, his half-pay is 16s. per 
diem. His widow receives a pension 
of £50 per annum, and his children 
from £9 to £12. 

Chabob, the quantity of powder, 
shot, ball, shells, grenades, &c. 
with which a gun, mortar, or how- 
itzer, is loaded. — Charge is also 
the attack of cavalry ; and “ Charge 
hagoneUr awordof command given 
to infantry to advance on the enemy 
with bayonets fixed. — To sound a 
charge is the sound of the trumpet, 
as a signal for cavalry to begin the 
attack.-— in military law, is 
the specification of any crime or 
offence for which a non-coinmis- 
sioned officer or soldier is tried be- 
fore a court-martial. 

Chabge (to), to charge a mine ; 
to load a fire-arm ; charge, load, or 
fill a rocket, or hollow projectile. 

Ghableboi. — See Sambbe. 

Chassetjbs (Ft.), a species of 
light troops, both horse and foot. 

Chateau Cambbesis, a fortified 
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town of FrencK Flanders, on tF© 
Selle, wFere the French republican 
army was defeated by tFe duke of 
York, in April 1794 
Chatham Lines, a very exten- 
sive fortification, situated near the 
town of Ohatham, defended by ram- 
parts, paiisadoes, and abroad ditch. 
With the exception of Portsmouth, 
this may be considered as the most 
complete and regular fortress in the 
kingdom. Adj oining the Lines is like- , 
wise Fort Pitt, a strong fortress, i 
which was erected in 1803, ^ and 
originally intended for a military ! 
hosmtal. Chatham is also defended i 
by tlpnor and Gillingham Castles j | 
the latter being a strong fortress, by 
which the river is completely com- ‘ 
manded. Chatham is an extensive 
dep6t for the military, especially for 
the sappers and miners, who are 
there daily trained in field exercises, 
the ground being well suited for 
their operations. There are also 
several spacious and convenient 
barracks j but the sapper barracks, 
adjoining Brompton, are by far the 
most imposing and elegant in their 
architectural appearance. | 

Chausse-teatpe, crow’s-foot, cal- 1 
trop, used for annoying cavalry. | 
-—See Calteop. I 

Cheeks. — In the construction of 
military carriages, &c. this term is 
used to denote the strong planks 
viiich form the sides, 

Chelone (or Tortoise), in military 
antiqui^jthe form of battle adopted 
by the Greeks in besieging fortified 
towns. It served to protect the 
besiegers in their approach to the 
walls. This invention was formed 
by the soldiers placing their shields 
over their heads, in a sloping posi- 
tion, similar to the tiles of a house. 
The first rank stood erect ; the 
second stooped a little ; the third 
still more ; and the last rank knelt. 
They were thus protected from the 
missile weapons of the foe, as they 
advanced, or stood under the walls 
of m enemy. The Chelone was 
similar to the testudo of the Pomans. 
Chelsea Hospital, situated on 


CHE 


the Thames, near London, is the 
great national asylum for decayed 
and maimed soldiers, and one of 
the noblest foundations of the kind 
i in Europe. The institution was 
[ founded by Charles IL, in 1682, 
[carried on hy James II., by Wil- 
! iiam and Mary, iu 1690, and com- 
pleted at the expense of £150,000. 
The budding was designed hy Sir 
Christopher Wren. It consists of 
a large quadrangle, open on the 
river side, with a bronze statue of 
Charles II. in the centre. The east 
and west wings, each 365 feet in 
length, are chiefly occupied with 
wards for the pensioners. The 
whole -length from east to west is 
j 790 feet. The infirmaries are kept 
! remarkably neat, and are supplied 
'With hot, cold, and vapour baths. 
The whole extent of the premises, 
including the surrounding grounds 
and gardens, is about fifty acres. 
The number of ordinary invalid 
pensioners in the hospiM is 500, 
who are divided into classes, and re- 
gulated by military discipline. The 
i allowanc© of private out-pensioners 
is fivepenee a day, and they are 
always paid half a year’s pension in 
advance. Besides these, there are 
400 sergeants (out-pensioners), who 
receive a shilling a day. Some time 
ago, the pensioners amounted to 
85,000. — Connected with the hos- 
pital is the Military Asylum, a 
noble establishment, founded in 
1801 for ‘the education and main- 
tenance of the children of soldiers. 
—See Asylum. 

Chemise, in mediseval fortifica- 
tion, an additional escarp or coun- 
ter-guard wall, covering the lower 
part of the escarp. 

Chen ALEE (Fr.), to try a channel 
hy soundings, &c.; to sail through it. 

Ghevahx-he-Feise, a species of 
fence used in fortifications- It con- 
sists of a beam of wood with strong 
sharp stakes driven through it, in 
two or more different direetions, up 
to their middle, so as to radiate 
from it like wheel-spokes. The 
principal uses of ckevauir-de’frise sim 
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for defending a passage, stopping a 
breaeli, or forming an impeoiinent 
to cavalry. 

Chicane, to dispute every foot 
of ground, by taking advantage of 
natural inequalities, &c. 

OiD, The, one of tbe greatest 
captains of tbe eleyentb century, 
called Eodrigue Bias de Bivar. 
He distinguisbed bimself in action 
against tbe Moors of Spain, whom 
be vanquisbed on several occasions, 
and from Y'bom be took Yalencia, 
and many other places of conse- 
quence. Having bad a quarrel with 
Count Gome^: de Gomas, be slew 
bimin a duel. He died about tbe 
year 1098. 

CiNTBA, CoNVEHTIOH OF.— In tbe 
autumn of 1808, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley defeated the French under. 
Marshal Junot, near the village of 
Yimiero, north of Lisbon, and con- 
tiguous to the coast. After the 
action, the French marshal, finding 
himself incapable of maintaining 
bis position in Portugal, despatched 
General Kellerman with proposals 
for an armistice, which resulted in 
a convention, under the terms of 
which the French army quitted the 
country without molestation, and in 
possession of its arms, equipments, 
stores, &o. It is believed, that had 
not Sir Arthur Wellesley been su- 
perseded in the command of the 
British force at the close of the 
battle, he would not have suffered 
the French to have left Portugal in 
so advantageous a manner. 

OiECUMVALLATioK, or lime ofcir-^ 
a fortification of earth, 
consisting of a parapet and trench, 
made roxmd a town intended to be 
besieged, when any molestation is 
apprSiended from parties of the 
enemy which may march to relieve 
the place. 

Citadel, a fort with four, five, 
or six bastions, raised on the most 
advantageous ground about a city, 
the better to command it, and com- 
monly divided from it by an espla- 
nade, the more ejffectually to hinder 
the approach of an enemy ; so that 


the citadel defends the inhabitants 
if they continue loyal, and punishes 
them if they revolt. Sometimes 
the citadel stands half within and 
half without the ramparts of the 
place. ■■ 

Ciudad PoDRioo, a fortified town 
of Spain, in Leon, which was taken 
by the French in 1810, from whom 
it was recaptured by the British in 
1812. In 1811 the army of the 
duke of Bagusa having been much 
weakened by the recall of the impe- 
rial guards from Spain, the allied 
army became in a situation to attack 
the frontier fortresses. Lord Wel- 
lington invested Ciudad Bodrigo 
on the 8th of January, 1812. The 
duties of the siege were intrusted 
to four divisions, who took their 
turns once in every twenty-four 
hours. The redoubt on the Upper 
Teson having been stormed by three 
companies of the 52nd, ground was 
broken on the morning of the 9th 
of January, and on the following 
evening the first parallel was 
opened. At four o’clock on the 14th, 
the fire of the batteries commenced, 
and the suburbs were occupied by 
the besiegers . By sunset on the 
15th, the main scarp and fausse- 
braie were shaken. A battery of 
seven guns was opened ^ on the 
18th ; two breaches were visible on 
the 19 th, and having been examined 
by Lord Wellington, were declared 
practicable. It was decided to 
storm them that evening. The se- 
nior subaltern of the 88th led the 
forlorn hope. The division was 
formed by Generals Mackinnon and 
Picton, the latter hriejffy addressing 
the Connaught Bangers with '‘ Save 
your powder. Cold iron I ” Joined 
by the 5th regiment, all pressed 
onward, bags, jfflled with dry grass, 
being thrown into the ditch by the 
sappers, and ladders raised. Then 
came the rush — the desperation of 
valour — the fierce and headlong 
struggle — and the breach was 
won I Abandoning this point, the 
French sprung the mines, fell back, 
and kept up a tremendous fire 
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from tlie iiouses. 'The smaller bruary 1792, when be was pro-* 
breach, simultaneously stormed by moted to lieutenant-colonel, and 
the light division, w^as also carried ; joined the army of the Ehine. In 
but the loss was severe, in conse- the following year he was made a 
quence of the explosion of a; service general of brigade. His talent for 
magaasine. Lumbers of both offi- diplomacy recommended him for 
cers and men were killed. The employment as envoy extraordinary 
scene was awful. Part of the to the court of Austria. He was 
storming party rushed round the accordingly despatched to Vienna, 
ramparts to assist the 3rd division, in 1796 ; and in the following year 
Pack’s feint was changed into a was employed at the conferences at 
real attack, and the French being Montebello and Udina, until No- 
threatened in their rear, the whole vember 1797, when he went as am- 
of their troops gave way, abandoned bassador to Tuscany. ^ In 1803 he 
the retrenchment, were pursued was appointed a councillor of state, 
into the city, flew from street to and private secretary to the em- 
street, asked quarter, and (though peror, w^ho made him Count d’Hune- 
denied by the laws of war) it was bourg. Attached to the Grand 

S *anted,andthe town was ours. The Army, he was successively ap- 
ritisli loss was severe, individually pointed governor-general of Berlin, 
as well as generally. Maj. -General and minister of w^ar, which latter 
Oraufurd was mortally wounded office he held until April 1814. 
soon after debouching from the Meanwhile he was raised to the 
convent of San Francisco ; Major- dignity of Due de Feltre. On the 
General Mackinnon was killed by restoration of the Bourbons, he ro- 
an explosion as he proceeded along tired from employment, but re- 
the curtain, after having forced the sumed his ministerial functions at 
main breach. The allies lost three Ghent, after the battle of Wa- 
offieers and 77 men in tbe siege ; terloo. For his conduct after the 
24 officers and 600 men wounded, restoration, he was made a peer 
In the storm, six officers and 140 of France, a chevalier of the order 
men were wounded. The loss of of St, Louis, governor of the 9th 
the French was considerable, and and 14th military divisions, and in 
General Barrier, 80 officers, and 1816 a marshal of France. Clarke 
1,760 men were made prisoners, died at Neuwiller, in October 1818. 
The battering-train of the army of Classicum, the name of a mili- 
Portugal was taken on ‘ the works, tary trumpet, among the Bomans, 
T bis was a most glorious achieve- which was placed near the tent of 
meat. Marmont had previously the general, and by his order gave 
occumed a month in reducing Ciu- the signal for battle, retreat, march- 
dad Bodrigo.> Wenington carried ing, A certain number of 

it in eleven days ! trumpets, placed around the eagles, 

CnAEKE, Henei Jacques Gxtil- answered the signal, and imme- 
LAUME, Due de Feltre.— This officer, diately afterwards all the trumpets 
of English descent, was born at of the cohorts. The custom was 
Landrecy, in the north of France, also called Classicum. It also signi- 
and was much distinguished as a fled the tune played by the trumpets 
soldier during the wars of the during the capital punishment of a 
French republic, and under the soldier. 

government of Napoleon Bonaparte. Oeaxtzel, Comte Beeteanb, 
Educated at the Militaw School, was born on the 12th of December, 
contemporaneously with Napoleon, 1772. Nineteen years later he be- 
he became a sub-lieutenant of ca- came a sub-lieutenant in the French 
valry in 1782, and continued in that army, and after the establishment 
branch of the service until Fe- of the republic was employed in 
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tlie eastern Pyrenees. During the 
four years when a descent upon 
England was meditated, and an in- 
vasion of Italy actually perpetrated, 
he served as an adjutant-general. 
He afterwards became a general of 
brigade, and was despatched to St. 
Domingo, where he remained until 
1802, In 1805 he was employed 
with the army of the north, and in 
Holland; in 1806, in Italy; in 1808, 
in Dalmatia, under Soult ; and in 
1809, in G-ermany. The subjuga- 
tion of Austria and Prussia accom- 
plished, Clauzel was sent to Portu- 
gal, to oppose General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. He remained during 
1810-11-12; he then served in Spain, 
and subsequently held the respon- 
sible oflice of commander-in-chief 
of the army of observation in the 
western Pyrenees. Upon the re- 
storation of the. Bourbons, General 
Clauzel was deprived of his office 
by an ordinance of July 1815. Five 
years subse 3 .uently he was restored 
to his functions. He was not, how- 
ever, actively employed until 1830, 
when he was appointed commander- 
ia-chief of the army of Africa. In 
July 1831 he was created a marshal 
of France, and in 1835 became 
governor-general of the French 
possessions in Africa. 

Clatmoee (Gaelic, signifying 
great glaive, or sword), properly a 
great two-handed sword, used by 
the Highlanders only. 

Cleek of the Check, an officer 
who has, the check and control of 
the yeomen of the guard ; also an 
officer in the ordnance, who, con- 
jointly with the clerk of survey, is 
a check upon, and must sign all the 
accoxmts of the storekeeper, before 
th^ are passed by the board. 

Clerk of the Oedhancb, an 
officer who is a member of the Board 
of Ordnance, and who makes up 
and delivers the annual estimates 
to Parliament. The debentures, or 
orders for payment of bills allowed 
by the master-general, are made 
out in his office, to be signed by the 
board. AH balances, both of money 


and stores, as well as all accounts 
of records, are kept in his office. 

Cleek of the Stoees, an officer 
under the Board of Ordnance, 
who is responsible to the commis- 
sary for all ordnance stores under 
his charge, keeping an account of 
all issues or receipts. 

Cleek of Sttevet, an officer in 
the ordnance in the storekeeper’s 
office, who surveys the stores, and 
sees them kept in order. He also 
signs the storekeeper’s accounts 
before they pass the board. 

Clive, Loed Eobeet. — The 
military and political annals of 
Great Britain present few names 
of greater eminence than that of 
the intrepid Clive, who has em- 
phatically been called the founder 
of the British empire in India. 
Born on the 29th of September, 
1725, he gave token, at an early 
period, of a restless disposition, and 
a violence of character which 
augured but indifferently for his 
future success in life. At the age 
of eighteen he received an appoint- 
ment to India as a writer or assist- 
ant at one of the factories at Madras. 
Hostilities, however, having com- 
menced between the French and 
English, an opportunity was afforded 
to Clive of reaping distinction in a 
line of life more congenial to his 
taste. He accordingly procured 
an ensigncy, and. from that time 
forward displayed the highest mili- 
tary talents, and the most indomi- 
table courage, in the various opera- 
tions in which he was engaged on 
behalf of the deposed rajah of Tan- 
jore, and the complications of wars 
arising out of British interference, 
in that instance. His conquest of 
Arcot, his defence of that place and 
subsequent siege thereof, and his 
defeat of the Eaj ah Sahib at Cau- 
veripawk, are among the most gal- 
lant ex^iloits of the age. He was 
afterwards appointed deputy-go- 
vernor of Fort St. David, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and had 
not long assumed the office wffien 
he was appointed to command an 
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armament for the reeoyery of Cal- 
cutta, whicli had fallen into the 
hands of the Nabob . Here, with a 
comparative handful of men, he de- 
feated the enemy , took the town and 
citadel, and afterwards took Hoogh- 
ly by assault He next invested 
Chandcrnagore, reduced Pattee 
and Cutwah, and finally gained a 
great victory over the Mahomedan 
forces at Plassey, It has been justly 
said of this latter battle, that it be- 
longs to that class of events which 
defy all criticism after they have 
taken place. That an army of nearly 
70,000 men, supported by fifty 
ieces of cannon, should have fied 
efore 3,000 soldiers, however su- 
perior in the qualifications both of 
discipline and arms, constitutes a 
fact in history on which it would be 
useless to argue. The defeat of 
Suraj ah Dowlah is only one out of 
numerous proofs that mere numbers 
are worthless so long as the spirit of 
daring is not present to direct and 
animate them in battle. After the 
victory of Plassey, Clive returned to 
Calcutta, where he obtained the 
rank of Omrah, and a grant of 
£30,000 a year. The Dutch now 
fitted out an expedition from Ba- 
tavia to attack the British factories 
on the Hooghly, Clive defeated 
them, and then restored their ves- 
sels on their paying the expense of 
the armament. In 1769 Clive re- 
turned to England, where he w'as 
received with great distinction, 
and courted by 2l classes, Erom 
the East-India Company he received 
the strongest marks of attention 
and regard, and the king raised 
hini to the dignity of a baron of the 
United Kinglom. Eive years later, 
Lord Clive was solicited to return 
to India to adjust the differences of 
the Company with the native 
powers, ^ This he succeeded in ac- 
complishing. He then applied him- 
self to the business of internal 

f overnment with zeal and assiduity. 

[e established a monopoly of the 
trade in saltpetre and tobacco, re- 
organized the army, and suppressed 


a serious mutiny which had arisen 
among the officers. He introduced 
wholesome changes into the laws 
which regulated the* inland trade, 
passed a regulation which restricted 
the governor from all share in its 
management, and then finally re- 
turned to England. He was again 
cordially welcomed, both by his 
sovereign and the Court of Directors, 
as a man who deserved well at 
their hands. The former conferred 
upon him the honour of the Bath, 
while the latter insured to him the 
continued possession, throughout 
a period of ten years, of the reve- 
nues arising from the jagheer round 
Calcutta. These were not, how- 
ever, the only nor the more lasting 
monuments which were erected on 
this occasion to his fame. Clive 
had accepted from the Nabob 
Nusseer ad Dowla, during his late 
residence at Calcutta, the' amount 
of a legacy left to him by Meer 
Jaffier; This might, and probably 
would, have been regarded as a 
violation of the covenant into which 
he, as well as his colleagues, had 
entered, touching presents, had he 
appropriated the sum (£60,000) to 
his own use. But Clive never enter- 
tained an idea of the kind. He 
devoted it to a purpose at once po- 
litic and humane, —to the establish- 
ment of a fund, out of which soldiers 
and sailors, invalided from the Com- 
pany’s service, might derive a main- 
tenance, thus disarming, as far as it 
is possible so to do, party rancour 
itself, and compelling the reluctant 
approbation of men who are not 
usually disposed to applaud such as 
pass them in the race of fame or 
fortune. Clive resumed his sena- 
torial labours as M.P. for Shrews- 
bury, and continued them until 
nearly the close of his life. He died 
on the 24th of November, 1776, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, in a 
I state of pitiaole imbecility. Some 
time previously he retired into the 
country, where he became the vic- 
tim of a depression of spirits, the 
result of a reaction after a life of 
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excitement and expoamre to the 
severity of an Indian climate. 

CiiivB*s Fund, a beqnest from 
the famons Lord Clive to the Indian 
army. The fund is in the trustee- 
ship of the East- India Company, 
who allot the annual interest. 
Every petitioning officer and sol- 
dier must produce a certificate from 
his commanding officer of his being 
an invalid, and rendered incapable 
of further service in India, together 
with an approbation of such certi- 
ficate by tlie governor and council 
of the presidency where he shall 
have served. Every commissioned 
officer must make oath before the 
governor and council that he is not 
possessed of, or entitled to,^ real and 
personal property to a certain value 5 
and officers’ widows must produce 
roof, on affidavit, that their hus- 
ands did not die possessed of pro- 
perty. Petitioners residing in Eng- 
land may he admitted, if the court 
shall adjudge them to he proper ob- 
jects. All commissioned, staff, or war- 
rant officers, have half the ordinary 
pay they enjoyed whilst in service; 
their widows one half the above, to 
continue during their widowhood. 
Pensioners neglecting to claim the 
pension for fiiree half-years are 
considered as dead ; and no arrears 
for a longer period than two years 
back from the date of application 
for admission or re-admission, as 
the case maybe, are allowed to claim- 
ants or to pensioners after admis- 
sion. Officers who have served less 
than three years in India, and have 
lost their health there, are entitled 
to an allowance from Lord Clive’s 
fund, if the Court of Directors shall 
adjudge them to be proper objects. 
Officers who are compelled to quit 
the service by wounds received in 
action, or by ill-health contracted 
on duty after three years’ service in 
India, are permitted to retire on the 
half-pay of their rank. A subaltern 
officer, or assistant siirgeon, having 
served six years in India, is per- 
mitted to retire on the half-pay of 
ensign, if his constitution should he 


so impaired as to prevent^ the pos- 
sibility of his continuing in India. 
A lieutenant, having served thir- 
teen, or a second lieutenant, cornet, 
or ensign, nine years in India (in- 
cluding three years’ furlough), may 
retire ou the half-pay of his rank, 
in case his health shall not he such 
as to permit him to serve in India. 
Eegimental captains, .majors, and 
lieutenant-colonels, who have not 
served sufficiently long in India 
to entitle them to retire on full- 
pay, and whose ill state of health 
renders it impossible for them to 
continue to serve in India, are 
allowed to retire from the service 
on the half-pay of their respective 
ranks. Officers who have actually 
served twenty-two years in India, 
or twenty-five years, including three 
years for a furlough, are allowed to 
retire on the full pay of their rank. 
Officers are also allowed to retire 
oh the following pensions, without 
reference to the rank they may have 
attained, if they have served the 
undermentioned periods, viz. 
After twenty -three years’ service in 
India, including three years for a 
furlough, on the fall pay of captain j 
after twenty-seven years’ service in 
India, including three years for a 
furlough, on the full pay of major ; 
after thirty -one years’ service in 
India, including three years for a 
furlough, on the full pay of lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; after thirty-five 
years’ service in India, including 
three years for a furlough, on the 
full-pay of colonel. 

Clothing, Eegimental. — The 
general clothing of the infantry 
consists of a coat, a pair of cloth 
trousers, a cap, and * one pair of 
boots, which are annually supplied 
to every soldier by the colonels of 
regiments. 

Club (to), to throw into con- 
fusion, to deform, through igno- 
rance or inadvertency. — To cluh a 
battalion, to throw it into con- 
fusion. This happens through a 
temporary inability in the com- 
manding-officer to restore any given 
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body of men to tkeir natural front next year be died (Marcb 17, 1704), 
in line or column, after some ma- wlien he had just been summoned 
noeuvre has been performed. by Marlborough to assist with his 

CoA, a river in Spain, which counsels at the Hague, 
takes its rise in the Sierra de Gata, Coehorn published, in 1682, a 
flows into Portugal, and bathes memoir on the fortification of the 
Almeida, a very strong town situ- pentagon; but his principal work, 
ated in advance of the Estrella. j^^ew lE'ortiJicaUon, oidi not appear 
Almeida was taken from the Spa- till 1702, and was translated into 
niards by the French in 1810; French two years after Iris death, 
captured by the English in 1811. He fortified many places in the 
The spur w hich separates the Goa Low Countries, of which Bergen- 
from the A^eda incloses the op-Eoom is a celebrated example, 
plateau of Fuentes d’Onor, fa- considerably less complicated than 
mous for the battle of 1811, which his paper projects; as must gene- 
was fought by Massena with the rally be the case when money has 
English.— Fuentes d’Onoe. to be provided for such e:roensive 
Cook (to), to fix the hammer of works as fortresses are. it was a 
a musket or pistol so as to have saying of Antony Deville, that, 
it ready for an instant discharge. when a prince begins fortifying, 
Goehokk, a small kind of mor- “he should keep Ms eyes shut, and 
tar, introduced by the great engi- his purse open.” 
neer wLose name it bears. Four The two great contemporary en- 
inches two-fifths is the calibre of gineers were matched against each 
the British coehorn. other at Hamur, in 1692, under the 

CoEHOEN, Mennon, Baeon BE, a eyes of their sovereigns, Louis XIV. 
celebrated military engineer, bom and William of Orange. Vauban 
of a noble family, near Leeuwaden, won the great game, capturing the 
in 1632. Having received a tho- place which Coehom commanded, 
rough mathematical education, he and had himself fortified,— a Re- 
entered the service as a captain, comfiture from his illustrious rival 
He distinguished himself in the va- which the Dutch engineer took 
rious sieges during the war of 1672- grievously to heart, notwithstaud- 
76, and at the sanguinary battles of ing the generous courtesy of Vau- 
Senef, Cassel, &c. ; but, in 1675, ban. Indeed, he seems to have 
piqued at what he considered injus- entertained a strong personal feel- 
tice on the part of the prince of ing of jealousy towards the great 
Orange, he made overftires of ser- Frenchman; and, in the preface to 
vice to the French, which were his New fortification, appears pur- 
warmly seconded by Vanban. Wil- posely to avoid mentioning his 
ham, however, compelled his return, name. Coehorn’s system of attack 
by arresting his wife and children ; was very different from that of the 
and afterwards did all in his power French engineer. The latter made 
to re-attach him to his service, his chief ann, success, with the least 
Coehorn subsequently refused seve- possible loss of life ; the former, suc- 
ral high offers from foreign princes, cess in the least possible time. The 
He^ commanded at Namur, when one advanced on each work surely 
besieged in 1692, and directed many and steadily, intrenching each foot 
sieges in that war, and in the com- of ground ; the other sought rather 
mencement of the war of sue- to abridge a siege by an overwheim- 
cession. In the latter he served ing fire of artillery, seconded by 
with distinction as a general officer, frequent and audacious assaults, 
In 1703 he ffirced the French lines in which the loss was often most 
in the district of Waes, between heavy. Agaicst Bonn, in 1703 (his 
the Scheldt and the sea. The last successful campaign), Coehorn, 
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■besides a large park of artillery, 
employed five Imndred of tlie small | 
grenade mortars, wkicli took tkeir | 
name from him on that occasion. 

Coffee, in fortification, a hollow 
lodgment, sunk in the bottom of a 
dry ditch, from six to seven feet 
deep, and from sixteen to eighteen 
broad. Its length corresponds with 
the whole breadth of the said ditch, 
from side to side. The besieged 
generally make use of these coffers 
to repulse the besiegers, when they 
attempt to pass the ditch ; they are 
distinguished Only by their length 
from cajponmeres. They are co- 
vered with joists, hurdles, and 
earth, raised two feet above the 
bottom of the ditch, so as to serve 
the purposes of a loophooled pa- 
rapet.' ^ ■ 

CoHOET, in Homan antiqmty, a 
name given to part of the Koman 
legion, comprehending about six 
hundred men. 

Gdimbea, a town of Portugal, 
taken by the troops under Colonel 
Trent, on the 7th of October, 1810. 

CoTisr, in gunnery (Fr., coin d'ar- 
tilleur ) , a kind of wedge to lay 
under the breech of a gun, in order 
to raise or depress the metal. 

Cole; Sie Lowey, G-.C.B. — 
Among the generals who enjo;^ed 
frequent and honourable mention 
in the despatches of the duke of 
Wellington, the name of Cole was 
almost always conspicuous. En- 
tering the service young, he attained 
the rank of major-general in 1808, 
when the field of distinction was 
broad and ample. At the dreadful 
battle of Albuera, Major-General 
Cole was wounded at me head of 
the fourth division, while engaged 
in the terrible charge which served 
to destroy the reserve of the ene- 
my and shake his masses. Subse- 
quently, at the battle of Salamanca, 
Sir Lowry Cole, as lieutenant-ge- 
neral in command of the fourth 
division, attacked the enemy in 
front, supported by the sixth and 
seventh divisions; and upon that 
occasion he was again wounded. 


In 1813, when the army was cover- 
ing the blockade of Pampeluna, Sir 
Lowry again distinguished himself. 
Atthepassageof the ]S[ivelle,he com- 
^ the enemy to evacuate the re- 
in front of Sarre, and after- 
wards attacked and carried the vil- 
lage. At Orthez, in 1814, thediyision 
of General Cole was engaged in a 
long and severe struggle with the 
enemy at the village of St. Boes, which 
was ultimately taken, and at Tou- 
louse he attacked and carried the 
heights on the enemy’s right, and 
lodged his troops on the enemy’s 
positions. For his services during the 
Peninsular war, the government of 
Mauritius, and subsequently that 
of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, was conferred on Sir 
Lowry Cole. He died in the year 
18 ^. 

,^*iuoLONEL, the highest regimental 
rank in the British army. Officers 
of inferior regimental rank obtain 
the rank of “ colonel in the 
which gives them the denomination 
of brevet-colonels. Colonels who 
do not at the same time hold re- 
gimental commands are paid as 
follows : — Dragoon guards and 
2nd foot-guards, £1,000 per an- 
num; life-guards and horse-guards, 
£1,800 ; foot-guards, £1,200 ; dra- 
goons and light dragoons, £900 ; 
infantry of the line and West India 
regiments, £500 per annum. Colo- 
nels on th# staff draw £1. 2s. 9d. 
per diem ; unattached colonels, 
15s. 6d., cavalry, and 14s. 6d. per 
diem, infantry. Those colonels 
who are aides-de-camp to the 
sovereign draw 10s. 5d. per day. 
Colonels of regiments draw" off- 
reckonings, or clothing allowance, 
which yields from £500 to £1,000 
per annum. In the East-India 
Company’s service, colonels of horse- 
artillery and cavalry draw 1,478 
rupees per mensem in garrison, 
and the same in the field. When 
on furlonghtoEngland, the cavalry 
colonels (&aw £1. 12s. 8d. per diem ; 
those of artillery, engineers, and 
infantry, £1, 5s. 
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CoLONBLLiNG, Beating aBoixt for 
soldiers.“A familiar pBrase. 

CoLouB See JEAKT- — In eacli 
company of a regiment is a ser- 
jeant, whose duty it is at all times 
to attend the colours in the field. 
He receives superior pay to other 
Serjeants, and wears an honourable 
Baige upon his arms, i* e., gold lace 
chevrons, with the regimental co- 
lours embroidered above them. — 
Tliese Serjeants were created by 
George the Fourth, when prince 
regent, as a recompense to the! 
non-commissioned officers for their j 
conduct in the Peninsular war. i 
CoLoiTES, large silk flags, fixed! 
on Iialf-pikes, and carried by en- 
signs.-— -There are two in each regi- 
ment ; one called the royal, and the 
other the regimental colour. When 
a regiment is encamped, the colours 
are placed in its front ; but in gar- 
rison, they are lodged with the com- 
manding officer .— colours are 
a small sort of colours, placed on the 
right and left of the parade of the 
regiment when in the field , — A pair 
of colours is a term used in the Bri- 
tish service to signify an ensignoy, 
or the first commissioned appoint- 
ment in the army. 

Column, a formation of troops, 
narrow in front and deep from front 
to rear. It is contradistinguished 
from theline, in which the troops dis- 

a their front in its whole extent, 
their minimum depth of forma- 
tion. Troops are in close column 
when the battalions, squadrons, or 
lesser bodies, which are ranged in ‘ 
succession from front to rear, and : 
form the column, are close togkher ; ! 
they are in open column, when in- 
tervals are preserved sufficient for : 
wheeling into line when required. 

Colville, Geneeai the Hon. 
SiE Ohaeles, G.C.B., one of Wel- 
lington’s captains, and among the 
most celebrated of the Peninsular 
heroes. He entered the army in 
1781 as an ensign in the 28th foot, 
and had attained the rank of lieut.- 
coionel in 1796, previous to which 
he served for two years in the W' est 
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Indies. As lieutenant-colonel he was 
employed under Abercromby in 
I E^pt, and subsequently did duty 
I at Gibraltar. In 1811 he had become 
a major-general, and commanded a 
I brigade under Sir Thomas Picton, 
greatly distinguishing himself in an 
engagement with the enemy near 
Ciudad Bodrigo. The duke of Wel- 
lington pronounced his conduct on 
this occasion beyond all praise. At 
Badajoz Sir Chiles commanded the 
fourth division, which was stationed 
in the trenches on the occasion of 
the assault. At Vittoria his brigade 
repulsed a corps of the enemy with 
great loss. Commanding the third di- 
vision at the passage of the Hivelle, 
the major-general was warmly en- 

f aged during various periods of the 
ay, and especially in attacking the 
heights, whence he drove the enemy, 
and established his division in po- 
sition. In 1816 Sir Charles com- 
manded the division employed as a 
coips of observation, and attacked 
and took Cambray. In 1814 Sir 
CharlOs had been promoted to 
lieutenant-general. Soon after the 
evacuation of France by the allies, 
the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the BombOT army was con- 
ferred upon Sir Charles Colville, 
whose exertions brought the force, 
much disorganized by the Mahratta 
war, into an excellent state of disci- 
pline. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed governor of Mauritius. He 
died in the year 1843, having six 
yeans previously attained the rank 
of general in the army. 

COMBEEMEEE, GENERAL VlS- 
couNT, G.C.B., &c. — The service of 
this brave and distinguished officer 
was p^sed almost exclusively in 
the British cavalry. He had only 
been three years in the army when 
he obtained a troop (in 1793) in the 
6th dr^oons, and served in Flan- 
ders. He afterwards went to India 
in command of the 25th dragoons, 
from which he exchanged to the 
16th. In 1805 he was appointed a 
major-general. As Sir Stapleton 
Cotton he commanded a brigade of 
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cavalry in tlie army of Portugal, 
and at the instance of the duke of 
Wellington was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general in Portu- 
gal. He was frequently, and always 
successfully, engaged with the 
enemy in the Peninsula. Except- 
ing Vittoria, he was in every battle 
with the marshals of Hapoleon, 
earning the highest encomiums of 
the Duke, through whom he ob- 
tained the order of the Bath. Sir 
Stapleton Cotton was twice thanked 
by Parliament for liis gallant and 
skilful conduct, and in 1814 was! 
created a baron of the United King- ' 
dom. In 1817 he was appointed 
governor of Barbadoes, and com- 
mander of the forces in the West 
Indies. In 1825 the command in 
chief of the army of India was given 
to Lord Comhermere ; and while 
holding that responsible charge he 
laid siege to and took the fortress 
of Bhurtpore, for which conquest 
he was raised to the dignity of 
viscount. On the death of the duke 
of Wellington, he was appointed 
Constable of the Tower. 
•^'-'Command, the power of look- 
ing into, or faring into or over, one 
military work or position from 
another, derived from natural or 
artificial superiority of elevation. 
Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to he on com- 
mand.” An officer at the head of] 
a troop, company, regiment, garri- 
son, army, or detachment, is in 
command.” The orders given on 
parade for certain motions, man- 
oeuvres, or evolutions, are called the 
“ word of command.” 

Commandant, an officer who has 
the command of a garrison, fort, 
castle, regiment, company, &c. ; 
called also commander. 

CoMMANDEK-iN -C hief, the head 
of the army. The term is also applied 
to officers intrusted with the charge 
of a separate force in the field. 

CoMMissAEiAT, the department 
charged with the provision of food, 
tents, <fec. for an army. 

Commissaey-G-eneeal of Peo- 


visioNS, an ofiicer who has the 
charge of furnishing the army in 
the &ld with all sorts of provisions, 
forage, &c. by contract. 

Commission, the warrant or 
document, under the royal sign 
manual, constituting a person an 
officer in the British army. Com- 
missions are purehasabie under the 
authority of the commander-in-chief. 
In the East-India Company’s ser- 
vice, commissions are bestowed by 
individual directors, and are called, 
in the first instance, cadetships. 
They are signed by the directors, 
and afterwards by the governor and 
council of the presidency to which 
an officer may belong. 

The following are the authorized 
prices of commissions in the Eoyal 
army: — 

Life- Guards. — Lieutenant-colonel, 
£7,250 j major, £5,350 ; captain, 
£3,500 ; lieutenant, £1,785 ; cor- 
net, £1,260. 

Royal Regiment of Morse-Guards. 
— Lieutenant-colonel, major, and 
captain, same as the life-guards ; 
lieutenant, £1,600; cornet, 
£ 1 , 200 . 

JDragoon-G^iards and Dragoons . — 
Lieutenant-colonel, £6,175 ; ma- 
jor, £4,675 ; captain, £3,225 ; 
lieutenant, £1,190 ; comet, £840. 
Root- Gua/rds. — Lieutenant-colonel, 
£9,000; major, with rank of 
colonel, £8,300; captain, with 
rankof heutenant-coionel, £4,800 ; 
lieutenant, with rank of captain, 
£2,050; ensign, with rank of 
lieutenant, £1,200, 

Regiments of tlieLine. — Lieutenant- 
colonel, £4,500; major, £3,200; . 
captain, £1,800 ; lieutenant, £700 ; 

; ensign, £450. 

Misiliers and Rifle Corps. — 1st 
lieutenant, £700 ; 2nd lieutenant, 
£500. 

When a commissioned officer pur- 
chases from one grade to another, 
he has only to pay the difference of 
price ; thus, an ensign of the line, 
whose commission has cost him 
£450, must pay, for a lieutenancy, 
the difference between that sum and 
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£700,, riz, £2B0 ; and a lienten ant, 
wlien purchasing a captaincy, would 
liave to pay £1,100 as the diSerence, 
and so on. 

By the general order dated the 
25 th, of April, 1825, half-pay officers, 
and those on retired full pay, and 
general officers who may he in the 
receipt of the half-pay only of that 
regimental rank on which they re- 
tired, are permitted to dispose of 
their commissions as unattached 
half-pay commissions. Officers on 
the retired full pay receive the 
prices for their commissions esta- 
blished by his Majesty *8 regulations 
i n 1821 . Officers who were reduced^ 
to half-pay, having purchased or 
served twenty years, and officers 
obliged to retire npon half-pay, in 
consequence of wounds, or hoaltli 
impaired by climate, also receive the 
same price for their commissions. 
Officers having retired to half-pay 
at their own request, not in conse- 
quence of wounds, or hc>alth im- 
paired by climate, although they 
should have purdiascd, receive only 
the old price, as established by the 
regulation in force previous to 1821. 
The officers selling out receive the 
sum to which they may be respec- 
tively entitled under these regula- 
tions in such manner as may be 
directed by the g<nieral commanding 
in chief. T^o officer is allowed to 
sell, unless he shall have purchased 
Ills commission, or unless he shall 
have served tw^enty years in the 
whole, if a lieutenant-colonel, major, 
or captain ; fifteen years if a lieu- 
tenant ; twelve years if an ensign ; 
of which at least one half on full 
pay, or in the discharge of active 
professional duties. 

OoMMissioREES, MILITARY, Cer- 
tain persons who are authorized by 
parliament to examine army ac- 
counts, &c. They arc likewise called 
(Commissioners for the Inspection of 
Army Accounts. 

CoMMUNieATTON, in fortification, 
signifies all sorts of passages or 
ways which load from one work to 
another. SubtexTaiicous galleries, 


coffers, or eaponnieres, slopes made 
on the outside of gorges, maybe 
t&Tmed. eommumea/tions^ When the 
ditches are filled with water, fioat- 
ing bridges, &c. serve as commu- 
nications. 

CoMMITNIGATIOK, LiNB OF, a 
fantastical name applied by Belidor 
to mines with immense charges, 
which he proposed to use for the 
destruction oi countermines, and 
which were used successfully in the 
attack of Schweidnitz, under Fre- 
deric II. 

CoM:oitN (ir<?waeer^), a celebrated 
fortress, situated on the southern 
angle of the fertile island of Csal- 
lokoz, formed by the branching 
arms of the mighty Danube, which 
has been the scene of many severe 
contests. The fortress has been 
built according to the most ap- 
proved rules of military science, 
and thus combines the greatest ad- 
vantages both of nature and art. 
From its position upon the main 
river of the country, on the road 
leading from the capital of Austria 
to that of Hungary, it is justly 
considered the key of Upper 
Hungary, 

CloMPANY, a small body of in- 
fantry or artillery, the number of 
which is never fixed, but is gene- 
rally about one hundred, com- 
manded by a captain, assisted by 
lieutenants and ensigns. A com- 
pany has usually three or four ser- 
geants, three or four corporals, and 
two drums. 

Company. — See E. I. Company. 

Compassionate Allowances. — 
Grants of a-ilowanccs on the com- 
passionate list are made to the legi- 
timate children of deceased officers 
of the land forces, according to the 
scale Ho. 1, in all cases in which 
the widow of the ofiieer would bo 
entitled to be placed on the pension 
list, provided it be shown that they 
are deserving objects of her Ma- 
jesty’s bounty, and arc in distressed 
circumstances. 

Complement of ttte Curtain, 
that part in the interior side of a 
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fortification wiiicli makes tlie demi- 
gor^e. 

Complement of the Line of 
Defence, tlie remainder of tlie line 
of defence after tlie angle of the 
flank is taken away. 

CoNE^;, Prince Louis de Bonr- 
bon, surnamed “ Tlie Great,” was 
one of the most illustrious warriors 
of tlie age in wkich be lived. He 
was born at Paris in 1621, and was 
tlie grandson of Henry L, and 
cousin of Henry of Havarre (after- 
wards Henry lY.). At tbe me of 
twenty-two be won tbe battle of 
Becroi, in Flanders, in 164B, against 
a superior Spanish force, and fought 
several other battles in Flanders 
and Catalonia. When the civil I 
w'ar of the Fronde broke out at 
Paris, Cond4 was courted by both 
parties, and served both in suc- 
cession. He was the means of 
bringing back young Louis XIV., 
the queen-motner, and Cardinal 
Mazarin into Paris, in August 1649. 
He afterwards quarrelled with the 
cardinal, was arrested, and impri- 
soned. On obtaining his release 
he joined the adverse party, and 
after driving Turenne from Paris, 
and forcing the cardinal to resign, 
he retired to Flanders, where he 
served several years in the Spanish 
armies . He fought, in 1654, at Arras, 
against Turenne, who obliged him 
to retire, hut the retreat was effected 
with great skill. In 1656 Condd, 
with Don J uan of Austria, defeated 
the Marshal de la Fert^s, and 
obliged Turenne to retire from before 
Valenciennes. In 1658 Conde was 
defeated by Turenne, near Dunkirk, 
which town was taken by Louis 
XIV., and given up to the English, 
according to an agreement with 
Cromwell. By the peace of Ba- 
dasoa, 1659, Conde was reinstated 
in aU his honours, with a full am- 
nesty. In 1672, Louis having de- 
clared war against Holland, Conde 
commanded one of the troops d’ar- 
mee which invaded that country. 
He took Wesel, and was wounded 
at the passage of the Bhme. In 
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1674 he gained the bloody battle of 
Senef, in Flanders, against the 
prince of Orange (William III. of 
England), and relieved Oudenarde. 
In 1675, after Turenne was killed, 
near Sassbaeh, Conde took the com- 
mand of his army, and obliged 
Marshal de Monteculi, who com- 
manded the imperial troops, to 
retire. This was Conde’s last cam- 
paign. Being tormented by the 
gout, he left the service, and retired 
to his estate of Chantilly, where he 
spent his latter years in the society 
of men of letters. He died at 
Fontainebleau, in 1686. 

Constable, the title in the Mid- 
dle ages of the highest military 
officer under the king. The duke 
of Buckingham, in the time of 
Henry VIII'., was thelast constable 
of England. The term comes from 
the low Latin phrase Comes st ahull, 
count of the stables. 

Constable of the Towek,^ a 
general officer who has the chief 
superintendence of the Tower, and 
is lord-lieutenant of the Tower 
Hamlets. He holds his appoint- 
ment by letters patent from the 
sovereign, and is not removable at 
pleasure. 

Contingent, literally something 
casual or uncertain, that may or 
may not happen ; the quota of armed 
men, or pecuniary subsidy, which 
one state gives another. — The eo«- 
tingent hill of a regiment is an ac- 
count of extra charges, which depend 
on the accidental situation or cir- 
cumstances that may attend anjr re- 
giment in its due course of service. 

, Contingent ' Allowances, ' cer- ; 
tain allowances granted by Govern- 
ment to regiments, and reserves for 
postage, stationery, the hire of 
guard-rooms and store-rooms, the 
provision of camp colours and pace- 
sticks; and to captains for the repair 
of arms and burials, and for losses 
ihem'red by the death and desertion 
of men. 

CoNTEAVALLATioN ( Fr. contre* 
'oallation), a line formed in the 
same manner as the line of circum* 
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vallation, to defend tlie besiegers siege, Colonel Coote marclied at tb® 
against the enterprises of tbe gar- bead of 1,700 Europeans and 3,000 
rfson. An army, forming a siege, sepoys, in order to make a diversion 
lies between tbe lines of circumval- to tbe southward, and in N'ovember 
lation and contravallation. Tbe took tbe two impoi'tant fortresses 
trench of this line is towards the of Wandiwasb and Caranpooty. 
town, at the foot of tbe parapet, Lally, alarmed at the progress of 
and is never made but when the this enterprising officer, marched, 
garrison is numerous enough to January lOtb, 17#0, with 2,200 Eu- 
barass and interrupt tbe besiegers ropeans and 10,300 sepoys, and in- 
by sallies. This line is constructed vested Wandiwasb; but Colonel 
in the rear of tbe camp, and by the Coote, during tbe course of the 
same rule as tbe line of circumval- month, attacked and totally de- 
lation, with this difference, that, as feated him in bis intrencbments. 
it is only intended to resist a body Except the battle of Plassey, which 
of troops much inferior to a force woduced the great revolution in 
wdiicb might attack the circumval- Bengal, this yictory w'as the most 
lation, its parapet is not made so considerable in its consequences of 
thick, nor the ditch so wide and any wbieb our troops bad obtained 
deep. in India. Cdlonel Coote, during a 

doNTEiBTTTioisr, a tax paid to a long and obstinate contest, dis- 
bostile force by tbe inhabitants of a played all the great qualities of a 
town or country, to avoid being commander^presenee of mind, in- 
plundered. stantaneous discernment, and the 

Con VAiESCEKT. — Officers and sol- most rapid execution. The mas- 
diers are reported convalescent terly disposition of bis troops, and 
wiien returning to a state of health, the admirable movements to which 
but not sufficiently recovered to per- the events of the day gave occasion, 
form their duties. extorted tbe applause of tbe enemy’s 

Convention, in a militaiy sense, second in command, M. de Bussy, 
is an agreement made between bos- who was among the number of cap- 
tile troops for the evacuation of tured officers. Tbe reduction of tbe 
some post, tbe suspension of bos- province of Arcot was one of the 
tilities, &c. fruits of this glorious victor M. 

Convoy, a guard of troops em- Lally retired with the remains of 
ployed to escort provisions, stores, bis ruined army to Pondicherry, 
ammunition, or money, conveyed wffiicb town was soon after invested 
in time of war from one point or by Colonel Coote, while Admiral 
place to another. It is also applied Stevens with bis fleet blockaded it 
to ships of war employed to protect by sea ; but as the periodical rains 
a fleet of merchantmen during their bad set in, the siege was not under- 
voy age . taken till towards the end of No- 

/CootEjLieittenant-GeneealSib vember. By the capture of tbisim- 
Eybe, was born in 1726, and served portant place, January 16th, 1761, 
some time in Germany and Scot- Colonel Coote totally expelled tbe 
land. In 1764 be went to tbe West French from the coast of Coro- 
Indies as a sibaltern in Colonel mandel. In 1764 he was presented 
Alderson’s i^eg^ment ; and having by the directors of tbe East-India 
attained tbe rank of captain, he Company with a diamond-bilted 
signalized himself in tbe redaction sword oi £700 value ; and in 1771 
of Calcutta, Hoogbly, bnd Cbander- be was promoted to tbe rank of 
nagore, under Lord Clive, in 1757, major-general. On tbe death of 
as well as at tbe memorable battle General Clavering be was appointed 
of Plassey . In 1759, M. Lally bar- to ^ the council and ^ commander-in- 
ing threatened Tricbinopoly with a chief in Bengal, with the rank of 
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lieutenant-generaL In 1780 Hyder 
Ali invaded tlie Carnatic. His 
progress was for some time victo- 
rious. The Supreme Council soon 
perceived that Sir Eyre Coote, 
although advanced in years, was the 
only person who could retrieve our 
affairs in that quarter from the 
deplorable situation in which the 
council of Madras had so deeply 
involved them. This gallant oiEcer 
complied with the requisition of the 
council, notwithstanding the preca- 
rious state of his health. He sailed 
from Calcutta with a supply of mo- 
ney and a reinforcement of troops, 
and arrived at Madras on the 5th of 
November. Governor-General Has- 
tings also sent a large Bengal force 
under Colonel BearSe, to combine 
with the Madras troops. Few gene- 
rals have ever had more difficulties 
to contend with; but his wisdom and 
intrepidity proved equal to his mo- 
mentous situation. With a force 
scarcely exceeding 7, GOO men, he 
compelled Hyder to raise the siege 
of several fortresses. On the 1st of 
July, 1781, he gained a complete 
victory at Porto Hovo, over the vast 
army of that prince, consisting of 
150,000 men, and Hyder sustained 
successively six more defeats ; that 
of the 7th of June, 1782, was the 
last in which these two great com- 
manders were destined to encounter 
each other ; nor was either of them 
present afterwards in mj action of 
importance. Sir Eyre Goote’s ill- 
health rendering him incapable of 
continuing anylonger in the field, 
he resigned the command to Major- 
General Stuart, and returned to 
Calcutta. In 1783, finding his 
health considerably restored, he 
again sailed for Madras, in order to 
resume his command. The ship in 
which he embarked was chased for 
two days by a French frigate, and 
was near being captured. The 
anxiety of mind produced during 
the chase brought on a return of 
his illness, and he survived only 
two days after landing at Madras. 
Hever was an able commander 


more lamented by his army ; nor 
could any services be more highly 
appreciated than were those of this 
able soldier, by the civil and mili- 
tary servants of the three presiden- 
cies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay ; and he was venerated by 
the soldiers lie commanded. His 
corpse was conveyed to England, 
and landed at Plymouth on the 
2nd of September, 1784, and in- 
terred on the 14th, in the church 
of Bockburne, in Hampshire. In 
Sir Eyre Coote 's campaigns with 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib, it 
should be observed, that he had to 
encounter greater difficulties than 
either Lords Cornwallis or Harris, 
in succeeding campaigns, owing to 
the want of a regular commissariat 
and cavalry, to follow up the victo- 
ries he obtained. He was likewise 
seriously embarrassed by the great 
scarcity of rice, owing to the famine, 
and the infamous conduct of the 
Nabob of Arcot, who, on the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, was proved, 
from documents there found, to 
hafe been in league with Tippoo 
and Hyder. 

Gopenhagex. — Apprehensions 
being entertained, during the war 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, that the 
Danish fleet would fall into his 
hands, and thus augment his power 
of doing much mischief to British 
interests, the English Government 
determined to anticipate his inten- 
tions. An expedition was there- 
fore despatched to Copenliagen, 
under Lord Catheart and Admiral 
Gambier. It landed on the lOfch 
of August, 1807. A fortnight after- 
wards, the Danish farces were at- 
tacked and defeated by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1807, the Danish fleet sur- 
rendered. The political justice of 
the expedition was much questioned 
at the time ; but of its expediency, 
and the gallant circumstances by 
which it was attended, there could 
be no doubt. 

CoEEOJsr, in fortification, the 
coping of the escarp, or inner wal 
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of the diteh. Also a body of troops 
placed at detached intervals, which 
are filled np by constant patrollmg, 
in order to prevent the escape of an 
enemy, or an incursion into the 
lines. It likewise means a chain of 
posts, or an imaginary line of sepa- 
ration between two armies, either 
in the field or in winter quarters. 

ConviT, a British military posses- 
sion in the Ionian Isles, generally 
occupied by one or two regiments. 

CoKMONTAiGNE, a Celebrated 
French engineer, who was born 
about lCi)2,and entered the engineer 
corps in 1716. He served at the 
sieges of Traerbach and Fribourg, in 
171] i ; at those of Mcnin, Fribourg, 
Toiirnai, Ath, and others, under 
jSaxe, on the Flemish frontier, in 
1741 and 1745 ; in some as chief, in 
the rest as major of brigade, or as 
brigadier; and was present at the ce- 
lebrated battle of Fontenoy. He was 
afterwards *engagcd in the siiperin- 
tendenco of the eastern fortresses 
of France, and in the construction 
of new works at Metz and other 
places, in which ho introduced some | 
of his improvements. He diedj 
mareshal-dc-camp and director of 
fortifications, in 1762- Extracts, 
from his MSS. wore long used as I 
text-hooks ill the engineer school 
at Mezicres ; but they were not 
published m extenw till the be- 
ginning of this century (1806-1809). 
They contain a vast mass of useful 
details, with illustrations from his 
own experience. “ Cormontaigne/’ 
says ]Ni oizet de St. Paul, was a 
man of singular industry, and an 
exactness of ideas which render his 
writings a treasure for students of 
fortification.” The method and 
precision of his ideas is illustrated 
by the statement that, at the attack 
of Fribourg, which he directed, in 
1744, all the operations on the 
ground w^ere in exact conformity to 
Coinnontaigne’s written project and 
sketches, — a circumstance probably 
without parallel in such works. 
Cormontaigne made no pretension 
to invent a system. He only pro- 


fessed his aim to bo to perfect the 
method of Vauban. 

CoENET, the fifth commissioned 
officer in a troop of cpalry, subor- 
dinate to the captain and lieu- 
tenant ; equivalent to ^ the ensign 
amongst the foot. It is part of his 
duty to carry the standard, near the 
centre of the front rank of the 
squadron. The price of a cornet’s 
commission in the life-guards is 
MiMOy in the horse-guards, 
£1,2(K) ; in the dragoon-^ards and 
light dragoons, £8l0. His pay is 
8s. per day, his half-pay 3s. 6d. 
Cornets in the E ast-India Company ’s 
light cavalry draw, in cantonment, 
lis, 289 15 10 (nearly £29) per 
month, pay and aliow*ance, includ- 
ing 60 rupees for the keep of horses ; 
in the field they receive 310 rupees 
(about £31). When on leave in 
England, a cornet draws 9s- per 
diem for two years and a half, from 
the period of liis quitting India. In 
addition to this, the Bengal Military 
Fund allows him, if a Bengal officer, 
£60 per annum, if he does not pos- 
sess property to .that amount from 
any other source; the Madras 
Military Fund grants £44. 3s. 9d. ; 
the Bombay Military Fund allows 
£54. 3s. 9a. from the date of ar- 
rival in England. Cornets in the 
Company’s service receive pensions, 
on quitting the service, on certain 
conditions. The military fund of 
their respective presidencies like- 
wise makes some provision for them 
if they be disqualified from serving. 

CokjswALLxs, Maequis of, born 
in Suffolk, in 1737. — This nobleman 
and distinguished soldier received 
his education at Eton, whence he 
was sent to the military academy of 
Turin, to study his future profession. 
At an early period of his life he 
gave indications of the possession of 

f ualities suited to amihtary career. 
Eis first service was as a captain, 
under thq orders of the marquis of 
Granby, then (1759) commanding 
the British contingent in Germany. 
In 1763 he succeeded to the earl- 
j dom, vacant by the death of his 
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father, and two years subsequently 
w^as made an aide-de-camp to tlie 
king. In 1770 the king gave him 
the appointment of constable to the 
Tower. Eight years later he was 
despatched to North America to 
serve under General Gates, and with 
Clinton, Howe, and Carleton, in 
the war of independence. In most 
of the operations intrusted to him 
Cornwallis was successful. He re- 
turned to England on his private 
affairs once during the war, and 
took the opportunity of defending 
Sir William Howe from the impu- 
tations cast upon him. He again 
proceeded to America, and finally 
resigned his command in 1782. For 
four years he gave himself up to his 
parliamentary duties and the plea- 
sures of domestic intercourse j but 
in 1786 he accepted the office of 
governor-general of India. At first 
his talents were only called into 
play in the work of negotiation with 
the nabob of Oude, the Nizam, and 
other native powers. In the year 
1790, however, Tippoo Sultaun, the 
sovereign of Mysore, invaded the 
neighbouring principality of Travan- 
core, towards which the Madras 
Government was bound by ties of 
the strictest amity, and carried the 
lines of Cranganore by assault in the 
presence of a British brigade.^ Tbe 
consequence was a declaration of 
war on tbe part of the Supreme 
Government. A campaign, con- 
ducted by Sir W. Medows, not 
having produced decided results, 
Cornwallis himself took the com- 
mand, in January 1791. Soon after- 
wards he laid siege to Bangalore 
with a considerable force, captured 
it, and afterwards gained a victory 
over Tippoo at Arkaroy. The war 
continued until February 1792, 
when it was brought to a close 
by Cornwallis’s investing Seringa- 
atam, and so alarming Tippoo by 
is preparations for a siege, as to 
compel him to sue for terms. A 
treaty was drawn up which deprived 
. Tippoo of half his dominions ; his 
sons became hostages in the hands 


of the English commander, and the 
army broke up. Cornwallis, re- 
turned to England in 179S, when 
the Court of East-India Directors 
received him with every mark of 
respect and gratitude, and the king 
created him a marquis. Soon after- 
wards he was naade master-general 
of the ordnance, and in 1798 was 
appointed lord-lieutenant ofireland. 
During his occupation of this latter 
office, the rebellion broke out, and 
Humbert landed with his French 
troops in Eillala Bay. Through the 
activity and judicious measures of 
Cornwallis, the French wei'e com- 
pelled by Lake to lay down tlieir 
arms. The Dnion w^as accomplished 
during Cornw'allis’s government, 
and he then resigned his appoint- 
ment and returned to England. In 
1801, however, he was required by 
the government to proceed to Paris, 
to adjust the preliminaries to the 

t eace of Amiens. Four years later 
e was called tipon to reassume the 
government of India; for the ad- 
ministration of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley had given great dissatisfac- 
tion to the Company, and plunged 
them into finan cial difficult j es . The 
marquis of Conwallis arrived in 
India in 1805; but bis constitution 
had been so much shaken by his 
incessant labours and the climates 
he had encountered, that he died at 
Ghazeepore,on his way to Benares to 
join an army collected against the 
Mahrattas, on the 5th of October, 
1805, much lamented by the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta. As a mili- 
tary officer, hepossessed indomitable 
courage, activity, coolness, perse- 
verance, and circumspection. No 
man knew better how to conduct a 
movement through ahostile country ; 
no man could be more at his ease 
while superintending the formation 
of his troops in an enemy’s presence, 
or directing them to good purpose 
after the battle began. His marches 
displayed a spirit of enterprise and 
gallantry not often surpassed . ‘ ‘ To 
Marlborough, to Peterborough, or 
even to Wolfe,” says his biographer, 
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“ we sLould certainly not compare 
Mm j but the Marquis Oornwallia 
is a name of which the British army 
has no cause to be ashamed/’ ^ 

CoEPOEAL, a non-commissioned 
officer/with superior pay to that of 
common soldiers, and with nominal 
rank under a serjeant. He has ; 
cliarge of one of the squads of the i 
company, places and relieves sen- 
tries, and keeps good order in the 
guard. He receives the word of 
the inferior rounds that pass by his 
guard. 

CoRPOEAii, Lance (Fr. caporal 
hrSveti)i one who acts as corporal, 
receiving pay as a private. 

. Goeps. — This word, which has 
crept into our language from the ! 
French, means literally a body , but is 
variously applied. In common Eng- 
lish parlance it usually designates 
a regiment. In H apoleon’s wars it 
was applied to a large division of 
troops,— to large armies, in fact, 
detached from still larger ones. In 
the Bussian campaign, some of the 
so-called “ corps” numbered forty 
or fifty thousand men. By modern 
historians the word is generally ' 
used in the more extended sense. 

CoEUNNA, a seaport on the north- 
ern coast of Spain, in the province 
of Grallicia, celebrated as the death- 
place of Sir John Moore, in 1809, 
when the British forces were at- 
tacked by the French previous to 
their embarking. The situation of 
Sir John Moore, at Toro, when it 
was decided to attack Soult, was far 
from enviable. He had no corps to 
protect his flanks, no reinforcements 
to look forward to. His forces, bril- 
liant to appearance, were in reality 
w'eak in numbers. During the 
advance of Moore, Lord Faget 
achieved a most dashing coup. A 
corps of 700 French cavalry were 
lodged at Sahagun, and as this was 
some distance from the main body 
of the French army, Paget deter- 
mined, if possible, to cut them off. 
It w^as in the middle of November 
1808, at dead of night, that he put 
himself at the head of the 10th and 
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15th hussars. The cold was pierc- 
ing, dnd the ground was covered 
with snow. At about two-thirds 
the distance, he fell in with a picket 
of the enemy, and all were cut 
down or made prisoners, save one 
man j hut the escape of this one 
was most injurious, for alarm was 
given. The ground, also, was by 
no means so favourable as it had ap- 
peared; but, nevertheless, all obsta- 
cles were overcome, and the British 
cavalry, coming down at full speed, 
completely overthrew the enemy, 
killing many, and taking 157 pri- 
soners, including two lieutenant- 
colonels. Opposed to this force 
(700) our gallant countryman had 
but 400 men. On the part of Sir 
John Moore, eveiw disposition was 
now made (23rd November) for the 
attack. The army was to move in 
two columns, the right on S.al- 
danha, when disastrous news ar- 
rived that the French were in great 
force, and moving every where, so as 
to cut off the British, --Soult at Sal- 
danha, the Duke de Treviso at 
Vittoria, Lefebvre near the Gruada- 
rama, Treviso on Saragossa, Lannes 
on the Ebro, and Napoleon himself 
at Madrid, with the imperial guard 
and the 1st and 6th cor^s d'armee. 
The retreat commenced on the 24th, 
the hussar regiments behaving ad- 
mirably on all occasions, always 
foremost to attack, and alw'ays suc- 
cessfuL In the mean time, Napo- 
leon, in full pursuit, crossed the 
Garpenteras, though the route was 
considered utterly impracticable, 
and the weather was dreadful. The 
British reached Astorga in six days 
(on the 30th) ; and their appearance 
was already most disheartening. 
Long marches, cold and tempestu- 
ous weather, bad roads, a poor 
commissariat, and the idea of 
fleeing from an enemy, had made 
terrible^ havoc, both moral and phy- 
sical. Attacks of the enemy, both 
at Cacahelos and Villa Franca, 
were arrested ; and as the country 
was hilly, the cavalry wms sent 
forward to Lugo, the infantry and 
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artillery following. The distance 
was forty miles, and occupied a day 
and night, — a period ever memor- ! 
able for the horrors of which it was 
witness! Hunger, ■withering cold, 
despair, frenzy, death, did their 
worst amongst that flying and dis- 
organized crowd of soldiers, women, 
and children. Discipline there was 
none; drunkenness, robbery, were 
unchecked ; oaths, prayers, and the 
moans of the dying were commin- 
gled. The Trench, though checked 
by the light troops, continued to 
harass the British rea^-guard. 
The only marvel was, that Soult 
did not bring the matter to a close 
by some decisive action. Both at 
Constantino and Lugo this appeared 
probable ; but no hostile movement 
was made, and the British reached 
Betangos on the 10th of January, 
1809. The march from Lugo to 
Betangos had completely exhausted 
the soldiery, and they rested as best 
they might, on the wet mud and 
beneath a soaking rain, till evening. 
The ranks were then formed again, 
and the retreat continued on Co- 
runna, which place was reached on 
the 11th of J anuary. The position 
was not a good one, more particu- 
larly to an enfeebled army ; but Sir 
Jomi Moore made the best of it, 
selecting, after a close exauunation, 
the neighbourhood of the village of 
Elvina. Sir J ohn Hope, Sir David 
Baird, the rifle corps, and Treyre’s 
division, were variously placed; Ba- 
get’s division being in reserve. 
The British fleet hove in sight on 
the 15th, and preparations were 
made to embark. The sick and 
wounded, the women and children, 
the artillery stores, and dismounted 
cavalry, w^ere sent on board. On 
the 16th all was^quiet, the embark- 
ation was proceeding, and Sir John 
M oore was about to visit the out- 
posts for the last time, -when it was 
announced that the Trench w'cre 
under arms. This was confirmed 
by a fusilade between the Trench 
tirailleurs and English pickets. 
Tour columns advanced^ two upon 


the right, one upon the centre, the 
remaining one threatening the left 
of our hne. The right was com- 
posed of the 4th, 42nd, and 50th, 
supported by the host of skir- 
mishers, and by artillery. Tor a 
short time the enemy was in pos- 
session of Elvina ; but the 50th soon 
after recovered it at Ihe point of 
the bayonet. The action hecoming 
general, the Trench were driven 
back by the 42nd and a battalion 
of the guards ; and when Soult at- 
tempted to turn our right, the re- 
serve attacked and dashingly re- 
pulsed him. Soult had failed at 
every point, and began to alter his 
dispositions. It was during the 
charge of the 42nd that Sir John 
Moore was knocked from his horse 
by a round-shot, which shattered his 
left shoulder. The conflict continued 
till night-fall, when the Trench, 
beaten at every tnrn, fell back. 
Thus was Corunna “ lost md won I *’ 

Gossacks, the half-Tartar tribes 
occupying the great plains on the 
eastern frontier of Itussia in Enropc, 
and who furnish a vast contingent 
to the armies of the czar. 

Counter Approaches, trenches 
carried out by the besieged to inter- 
cept and check the works of the 
besiegers. 

Countereoets, or Buttresses, 
are solid oonstructions of masonry, 
raised at short and equal intervals 
on the interior side of the revite- 
ment of the ditch, to strengthen 
and support it,— See Ban^^uette. 
Counterforis are usually placed at 
a distance of eighteen feet fi*om each 
other, measured from centre to 
centre, and their thickness depends 
on the height of the revetement. 

Countebguaed, a narrow de- 
tached rampart, placed immediately 
in front of an important work, to 
protect it from being breached. 

Countermines, galleries exca- 
vated by the defenders of a fortress, 
to intercept the mines and destroy 
the works of a besieger. 

Counterscarp, the outer bound- 
ary of the ditch of a fortress,, it 
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is generally facetl, or in permanent 
fortification witii masonry, 

to render the descent into the ditcli 
dilFicnlt. 

Goxjntersion, a watchword, de- 
manded by sentries of those who 
approach their post. 

Coup-dVeil, the gift of rapidly 
grasping and turning to the best 
account the contingencies of war, 
and the features of the country 
which is its scene. 

Cocrp-DE-MAiN, a sudden and vi- 
gorous attach, for the purpose of 
instantaneously capturing a posi- 
tion. 

Ooupe-Goegb (Fr.), literally 
means cut-throat. It is used in a 
military sense to signify any spot 
or position which affords an enemy 
so many advantages that the troops 
who occupy it must either surrender 
or be cut to pieces. 

Coui'UBE, a ditch that is dug to 
prevent ,a besieging army from 
getting too close to the walls of a 
fortified town or place. 

OoupuRES, in fortification, are 
passages cut through the glacis, of 
about twelve or fifteen feet broad, 
in the re-entering angle of the co- 
vert-way, to facilitate the sallies of 
the besieged. They are sometimes 
made through the lower curtain, to 
let boats into a little haven built in 
the reniremt angle of the counter- 
scarp of the outworks. 

. Court oi^' Inquiry, a meeting of 
officers who are empowered to in- 
quire into the conduct of the com- 
mander of an expedition, &c., or to 
see whether there ho ground for a 
court-martial, &e. Courts of inquiry 
cannot award punishment, but must 
report to the officer by whose order 
they were assembled. Courts of 
inquiry are also appointed to ex- 
amine into the quality and distri- 
bution of military stores, &c. 

CouiiTs-MARTiAi;, milita:^ courts 
appointed under the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act, for the investiga- 
tion and subsequent punishment of 
oiienees committed by officers or 
soldiers. There are various kinds 
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of courts-martial, each invested 
with a different degree of power, 
such as General, Garrison, Eegi- 
mental, District, Drum-head, &c. — 
The General court-martial has the 
power of trying all military crimes, 
and of awarding sentence of death, 
in cases where the Mutiny Act has 
authorized its inflictioB.— ADwjfrzcjf 
or Garrison court-martial is assem- 
bled for the trial of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, for 
desertion, theft, drunkeimess, in- 
subordination, or general miscon- 
duct. It must consist of not less 
than seven commissioned officers, 
the president of which cannot be 
under the rank of captain. By a 
recent act of parliament, the cor- 
poral punishment infiicted on those 
found guilty must not exceed fifty 
lashes.— Tne powers of a 

court-martial are limited to 
the trial of minor offences, ^ which 
may not require the investigation 
of a higher tribunal. The rule of 
these courts is not to divulge the 
sentence until it has been approved 
of by her Majesty, or by some 
person duly autnormed by her. 

OoYEE, protection from observa- 
tion and fire. 

CovEE (to). — In the mechanical 
disposition of a battalion, company, 
or squad, it means that a man is to 
stand in such a position in file, that 
when he looks exactly forward to 
the neck of the man who leads him, 
he cannot see the second man from 
him. 

CovEET or CovEEEB Way, in 
fortification, is a space of ten yards 
on the border of the ditch towards 
the cotintry, covered by a rising 
ground, which has a gentle slope 
towards the field. This slope is 
called the glacis of the covert-way. 

Ceaufued, Genebal Eobeet. — 
This gallantand distinraished officer 
entered the army in the year 1779, 
at the early age of fifteen, and served 
four years as a subaltern in the 25th 
regiment of foot. His early genius, 
firmness, daring spirit, and candour, 

I obtained the patronage and friend- 
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ship of liis colonel. Sir Cliarles 
Stewart, wMcli were extended to 
liim in consequence of the perse- 
verance he evinced for the attain- 
ment of a thorough knowledge in 
the different branches of military 
science. Having been promoted to 
a company when nineteen, he at- 
tended the reviews at Potsdam, 
and visited the principal theatres 
of the wars on the Continent, where 
he devoted his time to the prosecu- 
tion of military studies- On his, 
return from the Continent, Captain 
Craufurd became desirous of some 
active employment on foreign ser- 
vice. We consequently find him 
immediately after employed in In- 
dia, under Lord Cornwallis. Here 
he served two campaigns, com- 
manding the 75th regiinent, as 
eldest captain, and distingxiished 
Mmself wLerever an occasion pre- 
sented. On returning to England 
in 1794, Colonel Charles Craufurd, 
who was employed by the British 
Government on a military mission 
to the Austrian armies, expressed a 
wish for the assistance of his bro- 
ther ; and they served together du- 
ring the campaigns of 1795, 1796, 
and 1797. In 1798, an invasion of 
Ireland being apprehended, he was 
appointed deputy quarter-master- 
general of that country j and on the 
attempt made by Hombert, the ex- 
tensive knowledge Lieut.-Oolonel 
Craufurd displayed, obtained from 
his former commander, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and Lord Lake, the warmest 
marks of approbation. In 1799 he 
was again employed on a military 
mission to the Austrian armies in 
Switzerland, where he remained 
until the expedition to HoUand, 
under the command of his royal 
highness the duke of York, when 
Lieut.-Col. Craufurd was appointed 
deputy quarter-master-general and 
directed to proceed to that country. 
Thi'oughout that unfortunate but 
glorious campaign to British valour", 
he displayed a continued series of 
ability and military skill, which 
met with the approbation of his 


illustrious commander. Brigadier- 
General Craufurd served under 
Lieutenant-General Whiteiocke in 
the expedition against Buenos 
Ayres, and commanded the light 
brigade, which formed the advanced 
guard of the army. In this dis- 
astrous expedition no officer was 
more distinguished than Brigadier- 
General Craufurd, whose opinion 
it was, that if the main body of the 
army had been in a situation to sup- 
port his advanced corps on the 2nd 
of July (which repulsed the enemy, 
taking twelve pieces of artillery, 
and pursued them to the entrance 
of Buenos Ayres), the town would 
have been carried with the greatest 
ease. In the subsequent operations 
of that army, the fortitude and 
perseverance of General Craufurd 
were particularly conspicuous. His 
division was the first to enter the 
town, and a principal part of them 
fell victims to the mry of the 
inhabitants, who from their houses 
assailed the British troops in a 
manner which afibrded little oppor- 
tunity of retaliation, or even of 
defence. In October 1808 Major- 
General Craufurd accompanied the 
expedition from Falmouth, under 
Sir David Baird, and commanded 
the light division of that army. In 
the advance and retreat of those 
troops he lost no opportunity of 
exerting himself, where ability or 
courage could be exercised. On 
the 29 th of July, the day after the 
battle of Talavera, he joined the 
army of Lord Wellington, having 
made an extraordinary march of 
twelve Spanish leagues, nearly fifty 
miles, in the short space of twenty- 
four hours. The several actions in 
which Major-General Craufurd was 
afterw'ards engaged, served to in- 
crease Ms reputation both as a tac- 
tician and a brave officer. He was 
mortally wounded at the siege of 
Ciudad Bodrigo, in January 1810, 
and buried on the spot where he fell. 

Geemiille, in field fortification, 
is when the inside line of the para- 
pet is broken in such a manner as 
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to resemble tlie teeth of a saw. This 
advantage is gained by the mea- 
sure, that a greater fire can be 
brought to bear upon the defile, 
than if only a simple face were op- 
posed to it; and consequently the 
passage is rendered more difficult, 

Oeemaiulbeb, an indented or 
zigmg outline. 

Ceenaus:, in fortification, small 
openings or loopholes, made through 
the walls of a fortified town or 
place. They are extremely narrow 
towards the enemy, and wide within; 
so that the balls from the besiegers 
can sc3arcely ever enter, w^hereas 
two or three soldiers may fire from 
within. 

CEENELIiATEI), loopholed. 

Geessey, or Ceect, a town in 
France, department of the Somme, 
celebrated for a grea,t victory gained 
over the French by Edward III., 
in August 1S46. 

Cbi'me, the offence under the 
Articles of War for which an of- 
ficer or man is tried. 

Cexmp, a person who makes it 
his business to entice others into a 
military life, generally by unfair 
means. 

Ceoohet, the passage between 
the traverse and the crest of the 
glads in permanent fortifications. 
^y<?ROMWELL, OnvEE, Protector 
of England, ■was the son of Bobert 
Cromwell, and born at Huntingdon, 
in 1591). During the civil oommo- ; 
tions of the country, he was actively 
associated in the councils of Hamp- 
den, Pym, and the rest of the de- 
mocratic leaders, who strenuously 
opposed the arbitrary measures of 
King , Charles. Cromwell com- 

menced his military career in 1642, 
by raising a troop of horse, under 
the authority of parliament; and 
all writers bear testimony^ to the 
great military abilities he displayed 
through the succession of battles be- 
tween the parliamentary androy alist 
forces. At Marston Moor, at Stam- 
ford, and in the second battle of 
Newbury, ho was equally distin- 
guished. At the battle of Naseby, 


June 1645, Cromwell commanded 
the right wing, and Ireton, his son- 
in-law, the left ;^ the main body of 
the royalists being commanded by 
the king in person. Ireton wa^ 
repulsed early in the day, hut 
Cromwell and Fairfax totally dis- 
persed the king’s infantry, and cap- 
tured his artillery. After the exe- 
cution of Charles, Cromwell under- 
took the chastisement of the Irish, 
who had rebelled and committed 
many sanguinary excesses. He 
besieged and captured Drogheda^ 
and gave no quarter to the garrison. 
He shortly afterwards captured 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and Clonmel; 
and in nine months nearly subdued 
the whole country. In 1650 he 
was nominated to the command of 
the troops sent to subdue the 
Scotch, who had declared Prince 
Charles the heir of the crown. He 
marched with 16,000 men, gained 
the battle of Dunbar, and took 
Edinburgh and Perth, Prince 
Charles then suddenly marched 
into Englandl but CromweU, by 
forced marches, overtook him, and 
brought Mm to an engagement 
near Worcester, the result of which 
was the total defeat of the royalists. 
In 1653, after having dissolved the 
Long Parliament, he Was declared 
** Protector,” by a council of the 
officers of his army. He died Sep- 
tember 3, 1658. 

Ceoss Eiee, the lines of fire of 
two or more adjoining sides of a 
field redoubt, &c., which cross one 
another. It may be obtained ^ in 
two ways; fi.rst, by constructing 
the redoubt with the lace opposite to 
the defile, tenailed, — ^that is, form- 
ing a re-entering angle ; secondly, 
by forming two redoubts, whose 
faces command the passage, flanking 
each other at the same tune. 

Ceowh-woek, a large kind of ad- 
vanced work attached to many old 
fortresses. It consists of a bastion, 
two curtains, and two half-bastions. 

Oeows*-eeet. — See CAXiTEOP. 

Ceystlee’s FAEM.—Dnring the 
war with America, in 1813, abril- 
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liant affair took place at Crystler’s 
Farm, tweBty miles above Cornwall, 
between a Britisb corps of observa- 

f nn, consisting of the 49 th and 
9tb regiments, and a detackment 
from the garrison of Prescott, tbe 
wliole amounting to about 800 
men, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morrison, and the principal 
division of the American army, 
4,000 strong, commanded by Major- 
General Boyd. On the day pre- 
ceding the action, an a®iir took 
place in consequence of the dorps of 
observation pressing on the enemy, 
which, after a short conflict, ter- 
minated in his defeat, the British 
division occupying that night the 
ground on which the affair had 
taken place. On the 11th Lieute- 
nant-ColonelMorrison continuedhis 
pursuit, when the enemy, concen- 
trating his force, made a grand 
effort to relieve himself from so 
troublesome an opponent, and ad- 
vanced with his heavy columns of 
infantry, supported by artillery, his 
front covered by a numerous body 
of cavalry and riflemen. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morrison fell back gradu- 
ally, and took up a judicious posi* 
tion (which he had previously made 
choice of) with his little band, Ms 
right on the river, consisting of the 
flank companies of the 49tk regi- 
ment and a detachment of the 
Canadian Fencibles, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Pearson, with a six- 
ponnder a little advanced, supported 
by three companies of tlie 89th 
regiment, under Captain Barnes, 
The 49th and 89th regmients formed 
the main body of reserve, extending 
across the road to a pine- wood, occu- 
pying a space of 700 yards. Major 
Heriot, with a detachment of the 
voltigeurs, and a small band of In- 
dian warriors, under Lieutenant 
Anderson, secured the left flank. 
The action commenced about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and in 
half an hour became general, the 
enemy attempting to turn the left 
^of the British, but were repulsed 
by the 49th and 89th regiments. 


which advanced firing by wings and 
platoons. The enemy having failed 
in this attempt, united their utmost 
efforts in an attack on. the right, 
supported by four pieces of artil- 
lery and their cavalry, which was 
in like manner repulsed ; the 49th 
and 89th regiments having moved 
up in echellon and formed in line, 
a chargC’Commenced by the 49th 
regiment was not persevered in, in 
consequence of the enemy’s hav- 
ing charged upon the right, and 
threatened to gain the rear; but 
their cavalry were so gallantly re- 
ceived by the three companies of 
the 89th regiment, under Captain 
Barnes, and the well-directed fire 
of the artillery, under Captain Jack- 
son, that they were instantly re- 
pulsed ; and by the rapid pursuit of 
Captain Barnes’s party, a 6-pounder 
vpas captured from the enemy, whose 
attention was now wholly directed 
to covering the retreat of his beaten 
forces. In this hist effort he w^as 
foiled by a judicious movement of 
the corps under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pearson, who continued to i)ursue 
the enemy in his flight. 

CiTiEASSE, a piece of defensive 
armour, made of plate well ham- 
mered, serving to cover the body 
from the neck to the girdle, both 
before and beliind, called breast and 
back plate. — Sec Aemoxje. 

CuiBASSiEES, a sort of heavy 
cavalry, armed with cuirasses. 

CuLLODEN, a place in Inverness- 
shire, wliich w%as the scene of the 
last battle fought, in 1746, between 
the houses of Stuart and Hanover, 
the troops of the latter being com- 
manded by tlie duke of Cumber- 
land, who signally defeated the 
Pretender. 

CuLVEEiif, a long kind of gun, 
generally of about 18 lbs. calibre. 
The gun at Dover Castle, called 
Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-pistol, 
is a specimen of a large culverin. — ■ 
A Demi-culverin is a similar piece, 
of about 9 lbs. calibre. 

CuNETTE, or Cuvette, a trench 
in the bottom of a dry ditch, an 
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obstacle to tbe passage of an 
enemy (especially if filled witb 
water), and also acting as a drain. 

GtFEBTON, BeiGABIEK-GeNBEAL. 
—The career of this gallant soldier 
and esteemed officer was remark- 
able for its varied and romantic cha- 
racter. He entered' the Shropshire 
militia on the 21st of April, 1806, at 
the age of sixteen, as an ensign, and 
very shortly afterwards obtained his 
lieutenancy. His habits were some- 
what prodigal, and he became em- 
barrassed, and to avoid arrest he 
suddenly disappeared. On arriving 
in London he met a recruiting party, 
and enlisted under the name of] 
Charles lloberts, in H.M.’s 14th' 
light dragoons. His good conduct 
and his intelligeneo recommended 
him to the notice of his superior 
officer ; and when he proceeded to 
the Peninsula, in 1810, he carried 
with him the most satisfactory re- 
commendations. He joined the 
14th light dragoons at Portalcgrc, 
in Portugal, and was present with 
the 14th in the many actions and 
skirmishes that gallant corps was 
engaged in, including the battles 
of TSavera, Busaco, and Puentes 
d’Onor ; siege of Badajoz, in April, 
1812 ; battle of Salamanca, capture 
of Madrid, and battle of Vittoria. 
His talents and his merits soon ad- 
vanced him to the rank of corporal, 
then to that of serjeant. ^ In this 
rank of life lie acquitted himself so 
well, that in 1813 he was despatched 
on some important duty to St. J ean 
de Luz, where he was recognised 
by an officer on the duke of Wel- 
lington’s staff as an old acquaint- 
ance in the militia. He was ap- 
pointed by the dnke of Wellington 
serjeant of the post to the head- 
quarters of the army. In 1814 he 
was gazetted as ensign in the 40th 
foot, in his own proper name, 
Cliarles Bobert Cureton. He served 
with tiie 40th at Orthes, Tarbes, 
and Toulouse. He was wounded in 
the right leg by a rifie-ball in cross- 
ing the Mondego, near Coimbra, on 
the 1st of October, 1810 ; received a 
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severe sabre-cut on the head (skull 
fractured), another on the left hand, 
at Puentes d’Onor. On the 5th of 
May, 1811, he effected an exchange 
into the 20th light dragoons. On the 
disbandment of that corps, after 
the war, he exchanged as a lieute- 
nant from half-pay to full pay into 
the 16th lancers. He accompanied 
thb 16th to India in 1822, and was 
present at the siege and capture of 
Bhurtporo, in 1825-6 ; served as as- 
sistant 8|^*utant-general of cavalry in 
the camaign inAffghanistan, under 
Lord Keane, in 1839-40, and was 
present at the assault and capture of 
Grhuzneo ; he w^as specially selected 
to command the advance column of 
the army on its route through the 
Bhoolan Pass and entrance into 
Afghanistan; and was appointed 
to command a force of cavalry de- 
tached in advance of the army to 
seize the enemy’s guns, and secure 
possession of the citadel of Cabool, 
m August 1839, which he accom- 
plished. He commanded a brigade 
of cavalry in the action of Maharaj- 
pore, on the 29th of December, 1843, 
for which he was appointed a C.B. 
He again commanded a brigade of 
cavalry in the campaign on the 
Sutlej, and was engaged at Buddi- 
wal, and in the battles of Aliwal 
and Sobraon : in the two former he 
commanded the whole 'of the ca- 
valry. In the second campaign in 
the Punjab, he was slain at the 
battle of Bamnaggur. Throughout 
the whole of his military service — 
from the lowest grade to the distin- 
guished position he afterwards 
reached — ^he always proved himself 
a brave soldier, an able and intelli- 
gent officer, and an upright and 
honourable man. 

CuETAiN, in fortification, that 
portion of the rampart which con- 
nects two adjacent bastions. 

Cut ofe (to), to intercept, to 
hinder from union or return. In a 
military sense this phrase is vari- 
ously applicable, and extremely 
an enemy's 

retreat^ is to manoeuvre in such a 
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ittamier as to prevent an opposing 
army or body of men from retiring, 
wben closely pressed, either to their 
intrenehments or into a fortified 
town from which they had marched 
or sallied. 

Cut THROtJGH SWOEO IN HAND 
(to).— A small body of brave men, 
headed by a good officer, will fre- 
quently extricate itself from appa- 
rent captivity or destruction by 
cutting its way through a superior 
force. 

Cut up (to), to destroy promis- 
cuously. When the cavalry are 
sent in pursuit of a fiying enemy, 
the latter are generally cut up. 

Gymndee, or Concave Oylin- 
DEB, of a gun, is all the hollow 
length of the piece or bore, — 
Char gedj cylinder, the chamber, or 
that part which receives the powder 
and ball , — 'Yamnt 
part of the hollow or bore which re- 
mains empty when the piece is 
loaded. 


D. 

DAUaEB,- a short sword or pon- 
iard about twelve or thirteen inches 
long. Formerly duellists fought 
with sword and dagger. 

Dilbymplb, SiiffiuGH, a general 
officer, chiefly remembered from the 
fact of his having been appointed 
to command the army in the Penin- 
sula of Europe, which Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was conducting to vic- 
to^. The Erench, after the battle 
of V imiera, in 1808, having prepared 
to evacuate Portugal, on certain 
terms favourable to themselves, Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple assented to the 
proposal, and, in conjunction with 
other generals, concluded an armis- 
tice, and signed a convention (popu- 
larly known as the Convention of 
Ointra), which was much censured 
because it gave tame imd oppor- 


tunity to Hapoleon to renew the 
contest for supremacy in the Penin- 
sula.— Cintb A.. 

Davotjst, Louis Hicolas, Prince 
d’Eckmuhl. — This distinguished 
soldier of the French republic and 
the empire was educated for the 
army at the Ecole Militaire. At 
fifteen years of age he received his 
commission as a sub-lieutenant, and 
in 1788 was appointed to the cavalry 
in the Eoyal Champagne regiment. 
Soon after the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war he was raised to 
the rank of provisional chef de hri- 
ade, wA in 1794 was general of 
rigade. In these capacities he 
fought in Belgium, on the Bhone 
and Moselle, and in Egypt. He 
particularly distinguished himself; 
at the passage of the Bhine, in the 
attack and capture of the intrench- 
ments of the enemy at Diersheim 
and Honnau; in the expedition to 
Upper Egypt with General Besaix ; 
and at me battle of Aboukir, on 
the 25th of J uly , 1799. IST apoleon 
Bonaparte, discovering his great 
military talents, appointed him a 
general of division, and gave him 
the command of the cavalry with 
the army of Italy in 1800, and in 
the following year appointed him 
inspector-general of the French 
cavalry. When • the camp was 
formed at Bruges, in 1803, the com- 
mand in chief was conferred on 
Davoust. He subsequently re- 
ceived the baton of a marshal of the 
empire, and in that exalted capacity 
commanded the corps d'arm^e on 
the Bhine and in Germany, con- 
tributing by his skill and bravery 
to the subjugation of Prussia and 
Austria. In 1808 he was created 
Due d’Auerstaedt, and in 1809 was 
raised to the dignity of Prince 
d 'Eckmuhl. After the campaign in 
Germany he held command in the 
grand army, which struggled for 
F'rench dominion in Spain and Por- 
tugal, Upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons he was deprived of all the 
appointments he enjoyed; but in 
August 1817 the privileges and 
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emoltimeBts of a Fren^li marslia! 
were restored to him. He lived to 
enjoy* them until 1823, when he 
died in Paris on the 1st of June, 
Bebentuee, a kind of warrant 
mven in the office of the Board of 
Ordnance, whereby the person 
therein specified is entitled to re- 
ceive such a sum of money as hy 
former contract had been agreed 
on, whether wages or otherwise, 
Debeai, the hollow space or ex- 
cavation formed by removing earth 
for the construction of parapets in 
fortification. Thus the ditch or 
fosse whence the earth has been 
taken represents the dSlai, while 
the earth itself, so removed, consti- 
tutes the 

Debouch, to march out of a : 
wood or defile into open ground. ' 
Decaodn, in fortification, is a 
polvgon figure, having ten sides, 
and as many angles; and if all the 
sides and angles be equal, it is 
called a regular decagon, and may 
be inscribed in a circle. The sides 
of a regular decagon are in power 
and length equal to the greatest 
segment of a hexagon, inscribed in 
the same circle, and cut in extreme 
and mean proportion. 

Decimation, the punishment of 
a corps by inflicting death on every 
tenth man by lot. 

Declaeation of Wae, a public 
proclamation made by the hera]d-at- 
arms to the members or subjects of 
a state, declaring them to be at war 
with any foreign power, and for- 
bidding all and every one to aid or 
assist the common enemy at their 
peril. 

Decoy, a stratagem to carry off 
the enemy's horses in a foraging 
party, or from the pasture. 

Dbeo-, a strong fortress of Hin- 
dostan, in the province of Agra, 
which was captured hy the British 
arms under General Lake. — 
Memoir of Lake. 

^ Deep, a term used in the dispo- 
sition or arrangements of soldiers 

f laced in ranks before each other ; 
,ence two deep, three deep, &c. 
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Troops are told off in ranks of two 
or three deep, and sometimes in 
four or more, 

Defatjetee, a term generally used 
to signify any person whose public 
accounts are incorrect, 

Dbfaultees’ Book, a regimental 
record of the crimes of the men. 

Defeat, the overthrow of an 
army. * 

Defection. — See Mutiny, 

Defence, in fortification, con- 
sists of all sorts of works that cover 
and defend the opposite posts ; as 
flanks, parapets, casemates, and 
fausse-braies .— of Defence are 
the distances between the salient 
angle of the bastion and the opposite 
flank; that is, the faces produced 
to the Active Defence com- 

prehends every species of offensive 
operation which is resorted to bj 
the besieged to annoy the besiegers* ; 
such, for instance, is the discharge 
of heavy ordnance from the walls, 
the emission of shells, and the firing 
of musketry. A mass of water may 
likewise be understood to mean ac- 
tive defence, provided it can be sud- 
denly mafie to overflow the out- 
works or intrenchments of the be- 
sieging enemy. Mines which are 
carried beyond the fortifications are 
also included under this head.— 
Bussing Defence is chiefly confined 
to inundations, and is effected by 
letting out water in such a manner 
that the level ground which lies 
round a fortified town or place may 
be entirely overflowed, and become 
an inert stagnant pool. Mere sub- 
mersion is, m fact, the distingnish- 
ing character of this species of de- 
fence, which does not afford any 
other movement than what naturally 
arises from the greater or lesser 
elevation of the waters, without 
the means of urging them beyond a 
given point .— Defence con- 
sists iu being able to, interrupt the 
enemy's movements by circuitous 
inundations ; to inundate, for in- 
stance, a bridge, when a convoy is 
passing, or to insulate batteries, the 
heads or saps or lodgments which 
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haTC boeB. made in the covert-Tray. 

By tliis Bpeeios of defence, an ene- 
iny*s communications may be per- 
petually intercepted, and nis ap- 
proaelies so obstructed as to force 
liim to leave dangerous intervals. 
—Line of Defence represents tbe 
flight of a musket-ball from the 
place where the musketeers stand, 
to scour the face of the bastion. 
The line of defence should never 
exceed the range of a musket. _lt 
is either ficJiant or rmjant. ilie 
first is, wiien it is drawn from the 
angle ; the last, when it is drawn 
from a point in the curtain, ranging 
the face of the bastion in fortifica 

*^°Defii.adikg, the ait of arranging 
the plan and profile of works, so 
that their lines shall not be liable 
to enfilade ; nor their interior, and 
their escarps, if of masonry, open 
to observation and fire. 

EEFiiiE, a narrow passage, or 
road, through which troops csmnot 
march otherwise than ^ making a 
small front and filing ofl. . . 

Dbfilb (to), to reduce divisions, 
or platoons, into a small 
order to mai-ch through a dcfale. 

DEGEiPATioN, the act of depriv- 
ing an officer for ever of his com- 
mission, rank, dignity, or degree of 
honour, and taking away at the 
same time every title, badge, or 

privilege he may possess. 

Delhi, Battle of, iQjt'oh Ge- 
neral Lalce defeated tbe Mabrattas, 
September 11th, 1803. ^ 

Dblivbb Battle, a term taken 
from the French Livrer hataule, 
meaning to enter practically upon a 
contest ; the opposing armies being 
in sight of each other. _ r i-c 

Demi-bastion, a piece m tortm- 

cation which generally terminates 
the branches of crown or horn 
works, towards their head. _ 

Demi-goege, in fortifiealaon, _i8 
half the gorge or entrance into the 
bastion, not taken directly from 
angle to angle, where the bastion 
ioins the curtain, bu^t froin the 
angle of the flank to the centre of 


the bastion, or tbe angle wbicli tlie 
two curtains would make by tlicir 
prolongation. „ 

“ DE 2 tii-LUNB, in fortification, is a 
work constructed to cover tbe cur- 
tain and shoulders of tbe bastions. 

It is composed of two faces, form- 
in o- a salient angle towards tbe 
country ; bas two demi-gorgcs, 
formed by tbe counterscarp ; and is 
surrounded by a ditcb. Cormon- 
taigne, however, made the gorge 
one straight line, on certain occa- 
sions. A r6duit may be constructed 
iuits interior where there is sulli- 
cient room. Tbe faces of this work 
are parallel to those of tbe demi- 
lune, at a distance of about thirty 
yards. It bas flanks drawn parallel 
to its capital, each large enough to 
collateral bastion. Tbe serves 

as a retreat for tbe troops, when 
obliged to abandon tbe demi-lune, 
from which it is separated by a 
ditcb of six toises ; and also as a 
check to tbe enemy’s establishing 
himself in that work, ^ In civil ar- 
chitecture, Demi-lttne is a building 
tbe plan of wliicb is a circular hol- 
low, resembling an amphitheatre, 
in order to gain ground in front. 

Deploy, to display, to spread 
out. A column is said to deploy, 
when tbe divisions open out, or 
extend to form line on any given 

Deployment, tbe act of unfold- 
ing or expanding any given body of 
men, in order to extend their front. 

Dep6t, in its general acceptation, 
any place where military stores are 
deposited. The term is also applied 
to tbe reserve companies of _regi- 
mcnts on foreign service, which are 
left at home under the command of 
the senior major. Kegimcnts em- 
barking for India usually leave one 
company at home, for^ the purpo,se 
of recruiting, which is called the 
dep6t company. ^ In fortification, ^ 
the term is likewise used to denote 
a particular place at the trail of tho 
trenches, out of the reach of the 
cannon of a besieged place. It is 
here that besiegers generally as- 
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semble, when ordered to attack tlie 
outworks, or support tlie troops in 
tlie trenches, when there is reason 
to imagine the besieged intend 
making' a sallj,".:' 

Deportation, the act of trans- 
porting or sending away. 

Depressed Gun, any piece of 
ordnance having its mouth de- 
pressed below the horizontal line. 

^ Depression, the pointing of any 
piece of ordnance, so that its shot 
may be projected under the point- 
blank line. 

Depth, a tc{3hnical word, pecu- 
liarly applicable to bodies of men 
drawn up in line or column. The 
dei)th of a battalion, or squadron, is 
the number of men in rank or file. 
Infantry were formerly drawn up 
six or eight deep ; that is, a column 
consisted of so many ranks j but 
now troops are generally drawm up 
three deep, and sometimes two. 

Deputy, a person appointed by 
commission to act instead of an- 
other, or as assistant to another, 
whose place he may occupy on an 
emergency. 

De Eiel, Pieebb, Marquis de 
Beumonville, created Marshal of 
Prance in 1816. He entered the 
army in 1774, as a volunteer to the 
regiment of the Isle of France, and 
continued in theEastuntill781. He 
obtained the rank of colonel of the 
Swiss regiment of Monsieur le 
Count d’^ortois in 1789, and was 
created a lieutenant-general in 1792. 
More suited to negotiation than 
active military duty, Napoleon sent 
him ambassador to Berlin in 1800, 
and to Spain in 1802. He was a 
senator in 1805 ; raised to the dig- 
nity of Comte in 1808 ; and upon 
the restoration of Louis XVllI. 
was elevated to the peerage, and 
appointed a minister of state. After 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
he continued faithful to the cause 
of the Bourbons, and received in 
succession tlio dignities of Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Louis, 
Marquis, and Chevalier of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost, His military 
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duties during the Empire were eon- 
fined to the organizations of the 
cohorts of the nationar guards of 
the 21st military division, previous 
to which he had been upon a retired 
pension of 6,000 francs. He died at 
Paris, in April 1821. 

Descents, in fortification, are 
the holes, vaults, and hollow places 
made by undermining the ground. 

Descents into the Ditch, cuts 
and excavations made by means of 
saps in the counterscarp, beneath 
the covert-way. They are covered 
with thick boards and hurdles ; and 
a certain quantity of earth is thrown 
upon the toj^, in order to obviate 
the bad efiects which might arise 
from shells, &e. 

DeseeTj to go away by stealth, 
after having been regularly en- 
listed to abandon any person or 
.cause. , 

Deseetbe, a soldier, who, by 
running away from his regiment, 
troop, or company, abandons the 
service. 

D’Esslino, Prince.— Mas- 
sen a. 

Detach, to send cut a body of 
men on some particular service, 
separate from that of the main 
body. 

^Detached Pieces, in fortifica- 
tion, are such outworks as are de- 
tached, or at a distance from the 
body of the place 5 such as half- 
moons, ravelins, bastions, &c. 

Detachment, an uncertain num- 
ber of men drawn out from a regi- 
ment or several regiments or com- 
panies equally, for the performance 
of duties away from the main body. 

Detail of Duty, a roster or 
table for the regular performance of 
duty, either in the field, garrison, 
or in cantonments. The general 
detail of duty is the proper care of 
the majors of brigade, who are 
guided by the roster of the officers, 
and by the tables for the men occa- 
sionaJly furnished by regiments. 
The adjutant of a regiment keeps 
the detail of duty for the officers 
of his regiment, as does the ser- 
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jeant-major that for tho non-com- 
missioned, and tl^e latter that for 
the privates. 

Betenu, a term adopted and en- 
forced beyond its legitimate mean- 
ing by the French G-ovemment, at 
the continuation of hostilities be- 
tween France and England in 1803, 
when Bonaparte, then first consul, 
judged it expedient to detain and 
imprison ail British subjects who 
were found about the French domi- 
nions after the departure of their 
ambassador. 

Bettinoek,' a village of the Ba- 
varian states, memorable for a vic- 
tory obtained over the French by 
the English, in 1743. 

Bevastatioh, the act of de- 
stroying, laying waste, demolishing, 
or depopulatins: towns, &c. 

Bhoondia Waxtoh, a Mahratta 
freebooter, w"ho, having been re- 
leased from a dungeon in Seringa- 
patam, after the fall of that place 
m 1799, assembled a body of marau- ! 
ders, and plundered the adjoining j 
provinces upon a grand scale, calling ; 
himself the King of the World/' 
The duke of Wellington, then 
Colonel Wellesley, of the 33rd, 
having been appointed to suppress 
Bhoondia’s depredations, effected 
that object with great skill, pur- 
suing the freebooter over a difficult 
country, coming up with him at 
Oonahgull, and attacking and de- 
feating his body of horse, 5,000 
strong, with four regiments of 
cavalry. 

Bipeebekce, a term used for the 
sums regulated to be paid by officers 
when exchanging from the half to 
full pay. It is also the price or 
difference in value of the several 
commissions. When officers ex- 
changing to half-pay receive the 
difference, it is the regulation that 
they must repay it on returning to 
full pay ; and that their widows 
are not entitled to pensions in case 
of their decease . — Bee Commissions. 

Bike, or Byke, a channel to 
receive water; also a dam or mound, 
to prevent inundation. Bikes differ 


from sluices ; the former being in- 
tended only to oppose the fio wing of 
other w^ater into a river, or to con- 
fine the stream by means of strong 
walls, pieces of timber, or a double 
row of hurdles, the intervals of 
which are filled up with earth, 
stones, or pebbles. 

Biminish, to decrease the front 
of a battalion ; to adopt the column 
of march, or manoeuvre according 
to the obstructions and difficulties 
which it meets in advancing. 

BiNniG-tTL, a town of India, in 
the south of BEindostan, which was 
captured by Colonel Stuart in 
1790. 

Birection, in military meelia- 
nics, signifies the line or path of a 
body in motion, along which it 
endeavours to force its way, accord- 
ing to the propeUing power that is 
given to it. 

Bisbanding-, a term applied to 
the dismissal of the officers and 
men of a regiment when a reduc- 
tion of the army takes place. 

Bischaeoe, the dismissing of a 
soldier from his regiment, either in 
consequence of disabilities, or on 
account of long services. His dis- 
charge is determined on by a regi- 
mental board, consisting of the 
major, or second in command, and 
two captains, after they have duly 
considered the claims of the soldier, 
and verified the facts of his state- 
ments. Soldiers are now permitted 
to obtain free discharges after serv- 
ing twelve years; and for every 
year of actual service beyond that 
period they receive a gratuity. They 
are also permitted to purchase their 
discharges, according to a scale 
which is regulated by the number 
of years they have served. A sol- 
dier can be discharged for gross 
misconduct by the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

BisciPiiiNE. — By discipline is 
meant the due attention and obe- 
dience to those laws which have 
been framed for the instruction 
and government of the army. — ^An 
officer who pays particular atteu- 
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tion to discipliiie is termed ^ disci- 
plimrmn. 

Disobbtion is a military term for 
surrendering unconditionally to the 
conquerors. 

Bisbmbodt, to disarm a military 
body, and to dispense with its services, 

1/xsEBOAGB, to separate the wings 
of a battalion or regiment, which is 
necessary when the battalion coun- 
termarches from its centre and on 
its centre by files. It likewise means 
to clear a column or line which may 
have lost its proper front by the 
overlapping of any particular di- 
vision. It also signides to extri- 
cate oneself and tlie troops com- 
manded from a critical situation. A 
corps, for instance, which may have 
advanced too far during an action, 
and got between tw^o fires, may, by 
an able manoeuvre, disengage itseli. 
It likewise means to break sud- 
denly from any particular order, in 
line or column, and to repair to 
some rallying-point.— -In fencing, to 
disengage is to quit that side of an 
adversary’s blade on which one is 
opposed by his guard, in order to 
enect a cut or thrust where an op- 
portunity may present. 

Dislodge, to drive an enemy 
from any position. 

^ Dismantle, to render fortifica- 
tions incapable of defence, or cannon 
unserviceable. 

Dismiss, to discard, or deprive 
an officer of his commission or 
warrant. 

Dismissed, discarded the British 
service. An officer in the British 
service may be dismissed, generally 
or specifically. When an officer is 
dismissed generally, it is signified 
to him that the sovereign has not 
any further occasion for his services. 
When an officer is dismissed speci- 
fically, it is implied that he is ren- 
dered incapable of ever serving 
again. ^ This latter species of dis- 
missal is attended with public marks 
of disgrace and degradation; and 
w hen it is the result of a court-mar- 
tial, the term “cashiered” is em- 
ployed. 
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Dismount Cannon, to break 
their carriages, wheels, axletrees, 
or anything else, so as to render 
them unfit for service. It also im- 
plies dismounting by the gin, Ac. 

Dismounting, the act of unhors- 
ing. Thus, to dismount tbe cavalry, 
Ac., is to make them alight. 

Disobedience of Obdees, any 
infraction, by neglect or^ wilful 
omission, of general or regimental 
orders. It is punishable by the 
Articles of War. 

Disbabt, half the difierence be- 
tween the diameter of the breech 
and that of the muzzle of a gun. 

Disbaet (to), in gunnery, to set 
a mark on the muzzle-ring, so that 
it may be of an equal height with 
the base ring. Hence a line drawn 
between them will be parallel to the 
axis of the concave cylinder ; and 
the bore and this imaginary line 
being parallel, the aim so taken 
must be true. 

Dispebse, to scatter any body 
of men, armed or unarmed, who 
may have assembled in an illegal 
or hostile manner. The cavalry 
are generally employed on these 
occasions. 

^ Displaced. — Officers in the Bri- 
tish service are sometimes displaced 
from a particular regiment in con- 
sequence of misconduct, but they 
are at liberty to serve in any other 
cores. 

^ Distance, in military formation, 
signifies the relative space which is 
left between men standing under 
arms in rank, or the interval which 
^pears between those ranks, Ac, — 
The distance of divisions is the 
number of paces, of thirty inches 
each, compnsed in the front of any 
division or body, and is nearly three- 
fourths of the number of files ; being 
once ascertained in each division, 
the officer commanding it can at all 
times recollect the number of paces 
that are equM to his front. In for- 
tification, of the hasfion 

is a term applied to the exterior 
potygon. 

Districts, Military, the respec- 
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tive portions into wliicli tlie country 
is divided, for tbe convenience of 
command, and for tlie piirpose of 
sccurin g co-operation when requii’ed. 
Thus the Northern Pistrict of Eng- 
land includes Cheshire, Cumber- 
land, Purham, Isle of Man, Lan- 
cashire, Northumberland, Notting- 
ham, Westmoreland, and York ; 
the head-quarters of which is Eo- 
therham. The South-western Pis- 
trict conmrehenda the counties of 
Porset, Hants, and Wilts ; the head- 
quarters of which is Portsmouth. 
The Western Pistrict embraces 
Cornwall, Pevonshire, and Somer- 
setshire; the head-quarters being 
Pevonport. The troops stationed 
in other counties report directly to 
head-quarters in London ; and those 
in Scotland to head-quarters^ in 
Edinburgh. Ireland is divided into 
five different districts : the N orthern, 
of which the head-quarters is Ar- 
magh ; the Eastern-head-quarters, 
Publin ; the Western— head-quar- 
ters, Athlone ; the Southern — ^head- 
quarters, Cork ; and the South- 
western — ^head-quarters, Limerick. 

Pitch, in fortification, is an ex- 
cavation made round the works, 
from which the earth required for 
the construction of the rampart and 
parapet is obtained. Pitches are of 
two Kinds, wet and dry ; but in 
modem fortification the dry ditch 
is considered preferable to the wet 
one. 

PiVBESiON, an attack upon an 
enemy in a place where he is weak 
and unprovided, in order to^ draw 
off his forces from making an irrup- 
tion elsewhere ; or a manoeuvre, 
where an enemy is strong, which 
obliges him to detach part of his 
forces to resist any, feint or mena- 
cing attempt of his opponent. 

Pi vision, a portion of an army, 
including infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery, and commanded by a. general 
officer.. . ■ 

PioojooABTA, a large town of 
Java, taken by the British in 1812 . — 
See Java. 

PooKYAEP BattaIiIo;ss. — T hese 


battalions, intended solely for pur- 
poses of home defence, are composed 
of the superintendents, clerks, and 
labourers in the dockyards of Ports- 
mouth, Pevonport, Sheerness, Chat- 
ham, Woolwich, Peptford, &e. — 
Eoyal commissions are granted to 
the officers, and they are placed 
upon the same footing with otlier 
volunteer corps. The colonelcies are 
filled by naval officers. 

PoDECAG-OH, in geometm, a re- 
gular polygon, consisting of twelve 
equal sides and angles, capable of 
being regularly fortified with the 
same number of bastions. 

PoLPHiN, the handles of brass 
guns and mortars. 

PoMiNGO, an island in the West 
Indies, once in possession of the 
French, and captured from them by 
General Whyte, in June 1794. 

Pooler, a palanquin litter, used 
in Indian armies, to carry sick and 
wounded men. 

PotTEO, a river in the north of 
Portugal, the passage of which by 
the British army under the duke of 
Wellington, then Sir A. Wellesley 
(May 12th, 1809), is ranked amongst 
the most brilliant achievements in 
the Puke’s career. It was grandly 
conceived, and admirably executed. 
Marshal Soult was in great force at 
Oporto, but upon the point of quit- 
ting it to unite himself with Mar- 
sh^ Victor, at Talavera. Having 
secured the boats of the Pouro, and 
not contemplating the possibility of 
an attack by land and the passage 
of an unfordable river, he made his 
arrangements full leisurely, in face 
of an antagonist rapid to conceive 
and swifter to execute ; his whole 
attention was turned to the sea, the 
quarter from which alone he appre- 
hended danger. Thus off his guard, 
he was completely surprised by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who, on the 12th 
of May, 1809, stood on the opposite 
bank of the Pouro with 25,000 men, 
and in a position concealed from 
Oporto by a bend of the river. The 
moment w^as most critical. In front, 
a deep, rapid stream, 300 yards wide, 
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rolled between tlie liostile forces, 
barring immediate advance, when 
tweiity-fonr hours’ delay wouldhave 
suffic'cd for the enemy’s escape. Sir 
Arthur decided to force the passage 
in open day, and in front of the foe. 
About ten o’clock, a single boat was 
reported to be obtained. Then, 
let the men cross,” was his simple 
reply ; and in a quarter of an hour, 
an olKcer and twenty-five men of 
the Buffs were landed on the oppo- 
site bank. Other boats were now 
obtained, sent back for the residue 
of the troops, and in a short time 
the army got over. But before four 
comi)anies could arrive and shelter i 
themselves in a strong building, ^ 
tliey were seen by the French, who 
instantly attacked them with great 
fury. The post, however, was gal- 
lantly maintained. The rest of the 
anny came to the rescue ; the 
French were utterly routed ; and 
Marshal Soult fled from Oporto in 
confusion. Nothing but a ‘mar- 
vellous hardihood’ could have in- 
duced Wellington,” says Napier, 
“ to attempt the passage of a nver, 
deep, swift, and more than 300 yards 
wide, while 10,000 veterans guarded 
the opposite bank.” * ^ * 

“Alexander the Great,” exclaims 
the historian, “ might have turned 
from it without shame ! But Wel- 
lington never permitted the imme- 
diate danger of a task to deter him 
from its execution. He looked only 
to the importance of avertinggreater 
evils, and of accomplishing effects 
of vital consequence, even at a pre- 
sent sacrifice.” 

Doveton, Lieutenant-General 
Sir John, G.O.B. — This gallant 
veteran was the oldest officer of the 
Madras army. He entered that 
service in 1783, was made captain 
in 1800, colonel in 1815, and a 
major-general in 1819. He was 
appointed colonel of the 41h regi- 
ment of Madras light cavalry in 
November 1821 ; and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in Ja- 
nuary 1837. He died at Madras 
in 1848. 
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Dragoons, ^ originally the name 
of a description of troops, which 
fought either as cavalry or infantry 
skirmishers. Hence the expression, 
“ horse, foot, and dragoons.” They 
now mean simply a body of regular 
caval ry soldiers. The dragoons are 
divided into light and heavy regL 
ments. 

Brag-rope Men, in artillery, the 
men attached to light or heavy 
pieces of ordnance, for the purpose 
of expediting movements in action. 
The French servans a la ^rolonge 
are of this description. 

Brake, a small piece of artillery, 
no longer in use. 

Draught (to), to draw forces 
from one brigade, &c., to complete 
another ; to select a portion from 
brigades, regiments, or companies, 
for any particular service. 

Beaught-hooks, in a gun-car- 
riage, are hooks fixed to the tran- 
som-bolts on the cheeks of artillery 
carriages, near the trunnion-holes 
and trails. They are used to draw 
the guns backwards and forwards, 
by men with drag-ropes fixed to 
those hooks. 

Draw off (to), is to retire ; also 
to abstract or take away 5 as, to draw 
off your forces. — To draw on is to 
advance ; also to occasion ; as, to 
draw an enemy’s fire, — To draw 
oacr is to persuade to revolt; to 
entice from a party. — To d/raw out 
is to call the soldiers forth in array 
for action.— To draio up is to form 
in battle-array, — To drato out a 
is to assemble any particular 
number of armed men for military 
duty.— The French say, faire un 
dMaehement, 

Dress (to), to keep a company 
or battalion in such a position or 
order as to preserve an exact con- 
tinuity of line in the whole front, 
or in whatever sh^e the battalion 
is to be formed. Soldiers dress by 
one anGther in ranks, and the body 
collectively by some given object. — 
To dress the lim is to arrange any 
, given number of soldiers, so as to 
I stand porfeetly correct with regard 
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to the several points of an aligne- 
ment that have been taken np. 

Dkess, a word of command which 
is given when troops are arrived at 
any prescribed point of alignement, 
as ‘‘ halt, dress r* 

Deessees, men who take n]^ di- 
rect or relative points, by which a 
corps is enabled to preserve a regu- 
lar continuity of front, and to exhibit 
a straight alignement. 

Deill (Toh to teach yonng re- 
cruits the first principles of military 
movements and positions, &c.— -To 
he sent to c^nYHs to be placed under 
the command of the drill-officer, or 
non-commissioned officer, and made 
to join the recruits in performing the 
manual and platoon exercise, &c. 
This is sometimes ordered as a pu- 
nishment to those who are perfect 
in their exercise, when a battalion, 
company, or individual has done 
something to merit exposure. 

Deum, a martial musical instru- 
ment constructed of thin wood, in 
the form of a cylinder, hollow 
within, and covered at the two ends 
with vellum, which is stretched or 
slackened at pleasure, by means of 
small cords and sliding leathers. 
The drums are sometimes made of 
brass. The kettle-drums in some 
cavalry regiments are of silver. 
The various heats are as follow: 
viz., the general is to give iiotice 
to the troops that they are to march. 
— ^The assembly is the order for 
the troops to repair to the place of 
rendezvous, or to their colours.— 
The march is the command to 
move, always with the left foot first. 
— Tat-too, or ta^-too^ is the order 
for all to retire to their quarters.— 
The rimille always beats at break 
of day, and is to warn the soldiers 
to rise, and the sentinels to forbear 
challenging, and to give leave to 
come out of quarters . — To ^rm^'is the 
signal for soldiers who are dispersed 
to collect together. — The retreat is 
a signal to draw off from the enemy. 
It likewise means a beat in both 
camp and garrison a little before 
sunset, at which time the gates are 
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shut, and the soldiers repair to their 
baiTacks.-— The alarm to give 
notice of sudden danger, that all 
may he in readiness for immediate 
duty.--~The is a signal to 

demand some conference with the 
enemy. v' 

Dextm, or Deummee, the person 
who beats the drum, and inflicts 
corporal chastisement on soldiers 
sentenced to receive a given number 
of lashes. 

Deellino. — ^By the Articles of 
War, any officer who gives or sends 
a challenge to fight is liable to he 
cashiered, and all the pai’ties con- 
nected with the affair are subject to 
the penalties of a court-martial. A 
clause is also added to the Articles, 
which acquits all officers and sol- 
diei’s of any disgrace or disadvan- 
tage, in consequence of having 
done their duty in refusing to accept 
a challenge, and thus acting in 
obedience to her Majesty’s com- 
mands. 

Dumb-bells, weights occasion- 
ally placed in the hands of recruits 
while at drill, the several motions 
or exercises of which tend to ex- 
pand the chest, to throw back the 
shoulders, strengthen the arms, 
and accustom them to that freedom 
of Ikttbs and erectness of person so 
necessaa^ to the formation of a 
we^trained soldier. 

The Eioht Houotje- 
Vble Geneeal Sir David, E.B„ 
Colonel of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and of the 95th or Eifle 
Begiment, and Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital.— The father of Sir David 
Dundas was a merchant^ of great 
respectabihty, residing in Edin- 
burgh, a descendant from the an- 
cient Scottish family of that name. 
At the age of thirteen Sir David 
was placed at the Military Academy, 
at Woolwich, where, after a resi- 
dence of two years, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1752, to assist in a sur- 
vey of the kingdom of Scotland. 
In the year 1754 he was appointed 
to a lieutenancy in the royal regi- 
ment of artillery ; and in the year 
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following was made a practitionery generalslaip, and was placed tipon 
engineer. In the next year Ixe was the Irish staff, as major-general, 
appointed a lieutenant in the 56th In 1793 Dundas resided the Irish 
regiment, and also an assistant staff, and went to Xondon. He 
quarter-xnaster-general. In the soon afterwards trayelled through 
year 1759 Lieutenant Dundas was Grermany and Italy to Toulon, 
appointed to a troop in the 15th where he remained second in 
light dragoons, resigning his staff command to General O’Hara, 
appointments ; and early in the year The French having erected a bat- 
foilowing he repaired to the theatre tery which commanded the town 
of con tinental warfare with his regi- and arsenal of Toulon, a plan was 
ment, under General Elliott. In formed to destroy it, and bring off 
1761 Captain Dundas witnessed the the cannon and ammunition. The 
expulsion of the French from the plan was completely executed by 
Hessian states, and their retreat to General Dundas ; but part of the 
Frankfort-on- the-Maine. In 1762 troops, in their ardour having pur- 
he accompanied General Elliott, as sued the retreating enemy too far, 
his aide-de-canm, to the attack on were thrown into disorder. Ge- 
the island of Cuba, and the per- neral O’Hara hastened to the spot 
forinanco of a service as memorable to encourage and recall them, when 
and remarkable as any in the whole he received a wound, which ren- 
history of West-Indian warfare, dered him incapable of avoiding the 
At the general peace Captain Dun- enemy. He was made a prisoner, 
das returned to England, and and the command of the troops and 
arrived in January 1763. In 1770 government of Toulon devolved 
he was advanced to the rank of upon Major-General Dundas, who, 
major. On the commencement of however, found his situation unte- 
the American war in 1775, Major nablej and after many arduous en- 
Dundas purchased the lieutenant- deavours, he relinq^uished aff at- 
colonelcy oFTEff" 12th light dra- tempts as useless. In December 
goons. In 1778 he received the Dundas was appointed to command 
appointment of qnarter-master-ge- on the lower Waal, and had the 
neral in Ireland; and in 1781 was honour to bear away the p n.lm of 
made colonel by brevet. In 1782 victory in two successful actions 
he received the lieutenant-colonelcy near Gelder Malsen. Major-Ge- 
of the 2nd regiment of horse, from neral Dundas remained in his com- 
which time to 1787 his life was mand on the Ems, in East Fries- 
Ipassed in acquiring that knowledge land, until the month of April, 
I pi his profession, in the different when the British infantry returned 
I Continental military schools, which to England, under General Har- 
kifterwards rendered him the first court, the cavalry continuing in 
i tactician of the times. In 1788 he Westphalia, under the command of 
published a work on the principles the former. In January 1796 the 
of military movements, which be- whole of the British cavalry were 
came the basis of our army regu- embarked on the Weser. The rest 
lations. He was soon afterwards of the allied army fell back to their 
appointed adjutant-general in Ire- several countries, according to the 
land, for the purpose of introducing line of demarcation then agreed 
his mode of discipline and tactics upon with the French. The British 
into Wiat country. The following troops arrived safely in England; 
year Colonel Dundas was promoted and soon after Major-General Dim- 

das was placed on the home staff, 
in 1/ J1 was appointed to the colo- and appointed quartermaster-gene- 
nelcy of the 22ud regiment of foot, ral of the army. Camps being 
In 1791 he resigned the adjutant- formed at Weymouth, W on 
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Windsor Forest, nnder tlie imme- 
diate inspection of Ms Majesty, 
Major-General Bundas Fad tlie 
lionour to direct the exercises and 
instructions of tlie same, both ca- 
valry and infantry. In the year 
1797 a farther reward to the ser- 
vices of the general was accorded 
by his sovereign, in the rank of 
lieutenant-general and governor of 
Landguard Fort. In 1799 the duke 
of York took the command of the 
British army in Holland, He was 
accompanied by Lieutenant-General 
Bundas. A plan of operation was 
immediately devised, and a general 
attack determined upon, and on the 
19 th every arrangement was com- 
pleted. The army advanced in four 
columns, the first consisting chiefly 
of Hussian troops, under Lieub.- 
General B’Hermann; the second! 
commanded by Lieutenant-General ; 
Bundas. The operations of the 
allied armies having been suspended 
by inclement weather, which now 
became more moderate, the Bri- 
tish were put in motion on the 
morning of the 2nd of October, 
and an attack was commenced on 
the whole of the enemy’s line. A 
severe and sanguinary conflict en- 
sued, which lasted all day. The 
British right wing was led on by 
Sir Balph Aberorom'^^ the centre 
divisions by General Bundas. The 
first impression made on the ene- 
my’s line was by the centre division 
of our army. They overcame all 
opposition, and entirely defeated 
the French. The duke of York, 
in his despatches, bestowed the 
warmest praise on the whole of the 
troops, and in an especial manner 
particularized the generals for the 
ability they displayed, attributing 
much of the success of the day to 
their personal exertions. In 1801 
Lieutenant-General Bundas was 
appointed colonel of the Korth 
British Bragoons, and was made 
governor of Fort George, after the 
decease of Sir Balph Abercromby. 
In 1802 he was promoted to the 
rank of general in the army. In 
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1803 General Bundas resigned the 
situation of quartermaster-general 
of the army, and was placed in the 
command of the southern district, 
viz. Kent and Sussex. In 1801 he 
was appointed governor of the Eoyal 
Hospital at Chelsea, and knight of 
the Bath. In 1805 the general was, 
from indisposition, under the neces- 
sity of resigning the command of 
the southern district. In 1809 / 
he received from his sovereign a f- 
most gratifying distinction and re- j. 
ward for long and arduous services, f| 
in being appointed commauder-in- jj 
chief of the armies of Great Bri- 1 
tain ; and in the same year, the 95th, 
or regiment of riflemmi, was pre- 
sented to him. Finding the infir- 
mities of age required a retreat 
, from the burdens of ofllce, the 
veteran general, in 1811, obtained 
permission to resign his appoint- 
ment at the Horse-Guards. The 
last mark of royal favour was^ the 
presentation, in 1813, of the king’s 
regiment of dragoon guards. He 
died in retirement ten yeaxs after- 
wards. 

Bungeon, or Bonjok, the great 
inner tower, or keep, of a mediaeval 
fortress. 

Bunnage, as used in the ord- 
nance, consists of fir deals, or other 
light timber, to raise the dead 
weight in the hold, for the purpose 
of preventing a ship from labouring 
too much in a heavy sea. 

Bupleix, Joseph, a famous 
French agent, who was sent to India, 
to govern the colony of Ohanderna- 
gore, in the year 1730. The colony 
languished tor want of means to 
carry on its trade. Biipleix, with 
his resources, placed it in a state of 
prosperity which was at one time 
considered scarcely practicable,^ and 
he extended the commerce of the 
colony to all the Mogul provinces, 
as flir as Thibet. He despatched 
vessels to the Eed Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, Surat, Goa, Ac. The French 
East -India Company, aware of 
Buplcix’s great talents, appointed 
liirn governor of Pondicherry in 
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1742* His misunderstanding mtli 
Monsicnr do la Bourdonnaye, who 
desired to remain governor of Ma- 
dras, wliicli he had conquered, and 
which Duplcix asserted ought to be 
under his control, occasioned tho 
loss of all the advantages which 
arose from this acquisition. The 
English retook tho above place, and 
besieged Pondicherry. Pupleix 
atoned for his fault by the admir- 
able defence wEich he made during 
forty-two days in open trenches. 
The taking of Madras and tho de- 
fence of Pondicherry gained much 
consideration for the Frciicli among 
the natives of India. Pupleix pro- 
11 ted by this good opinion, to bene- 
fit his own people. In 1751 he put 
Salabetzingua m possession of the 
Peccan j and, as the price of this 
boon, he required large tracts of 
land, and to be installed in the 
quality of Habob, which hongur, 
constituting him an Indian prince, 
conciliated the regard of the na- 
tives. Tho Asiatic luxury w'hich sur- 
rounded him flattered and gratified 
his tastes, and had weight with his 
new subjects. Neverfiieless, two 
pretenders to the dignity of Nabob 
of Aroot averted all this prosperity. 
The English, jealous of the advan- 
tages or the French, favoured the 
rival of the French protegi; and, 
under the veil of tins pretext, the 
%-\TO companies, French and English, 
made w'ar. It terminated in 1765, 
by mutual agreement, which left to 
each company an equality of pos- 
sessions. M. Pupleix having been 
recalled to Paris, where he had 
to maintain a suit against the Com- 
pany, took it so much to heart, that 
he died a short time after his 
return. 

1) T r BB AN , Li euten ant-Genee al 
S iE Benjamin, G.C.B., late com- 
mander of the forces in Canada. 
He eiitorcd the army in April 1794, 
as a cornet in the 2nd dragoon 
guards, and obtained a lieutenancy 
and also a troop in July following. 
In the spring of 1705 ho joined that 
pai’t of his regiment serving in 


Germany! and in the end of the 
same year, when the cavalry was 
returning to England, he exchanged 
into the 29th aragoons, then em- 
barked to accompany^ Sir Ealpk 
Abercromby’s expedition to the 
West Indies. He proceeded with 
it, and disembarked on the island of 
St. Domingo, in the middle of 1790. 
He returned in the command of the 
regiment to England in April 1797. 
Towards the close of the same year 
he was removed to the 20tli dra- 
goons ; and early in 1798 he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to Major- 
General LordPembrokc, with whom 
he remained until May 1799. In 
July following he embarked for 
Jamaica, and was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Major-General St. John. 
He continued in the latter situation 
until November 1799, when he was 
promoted to a majority in the War- 
wickshire fenoible cavalry, with a 
permanent rank in the army, with 
which he served till its reduction in 
April 1800, when he was placed on 
half-pay ; and in the close of this 
year (IpOO) became a student of the 
Eoyal Military College at High 
Wycombe, under the late General 
Jarry* In the beginning of 1801 
he was appointed to a majority in 
the 26th light dragoons, continuing 
at the Eoyal Military College till 
the beginning of 1803, when he was 
appointed superintendent of in- 
struction to the junior department 
of the college then founded at Mar- 
low, and exchanged into the 89th 
regimentof foot. The 1st oflJaniiary, 
1805, he received the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel; and in June of 
that year, the 89tli regiment being 
under orders for foreign service, he 
resigned his staff appointment, and 
joined liis regiment at Cork. Ho 
served in the expedition under Lord 
Oathcart in 1805. In December 
1806 he was appointed an efieetivo 
lieutenant-colonel of the 9th garri- 
son battalion. In October 1807 he 
w^as removed to the 1st West-In dia 
regnmont, and wus called upon by 
• Lord Harrington, commandor of the 
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forces in Ireland, to establish, sta- 
tions for tbe lines of telegraphs pro- 
posed to be erected between Dublin 
and the seaports of the south and 
south-west aistriets. In IJ^oyember 
1807 he was appointed assistant 
quartermaster-general on the staff 
in Ireland ) and in January 1808 
removed to a lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the 2nd West-India regiment. 
He w^as then charged with the duties 
of the quartermaster-general’s de- 
partment for the Limerick district ; 
and finally at the camp on the Our- 
ragh of Bildare, under Lieutenant- 
G-eneral Sir David Baird. In the 
autumn of 1808 he went to Spain as 
an assistant quartermaster-general 
with the division of Sir David Baird. 
On arriving in the Peninsula, he 
was attached in that capacity to the 
army of Portugal under Sir John 
Cradock, by whose orders he served | 
wdth the corps of Sir Bobert Wilson 
in Castile, and with the Spanish 
armies in Estremadura, till April 
1809. Marshal Lord Beresford 
having arrived to take the command 
of the Portuguese forces, he was 
appointed quartermaster-general of 
that army ) and continued to serve 
in that post during the Peninsular 
war, with the successive ranks of 
colonel, brigadier-general, and ma- 
jor-general in the Portuguese ser- 
vice.' He was present in the battles 
and sieges ofBusacOjAlbuera, Ciudad 
Bodrigo, Badajoss, Salamanca> Yit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, the Hivelle, the 
ISTive, and Toulouse. On the 4th of 
June, 1813; he received the rank of 
colonel in the army ; and in April 
1816 was appointed colonel of the 
royal stafi* corps, and deputy quarter- 
master-general of the forces. The 
12th of August, 1819, he received 
the rank of major-general ; in 1837 
that of lieutenant-general ; and in 
1829 he was appointed colonel of the 
51st light infantry, Eor his services 
he was m^pointed governor of the 
Cape of G-ood Hope, which he held 
for several years. He subsequently 
received the appointment of com- 
mander of the forces in North 
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America, which he held to the day 
of his death, in May 184-9. 

Duty, the exercise of those func- 
tions which belong to a soldier, 
with this distinction, that duty is 
counted the mounting guard, &;c., 
where no enemy is directly to he 
engaged) butwhen any body o,f men 
marches to meet the enemy, it is 
strictly called going wpon seroice. 
On all duties, whether with or with- 
out arms, piquets, or courts-martial, 
the tour begins with the eldest 
downwards. — Military duties may- 
be divided into Brigade and Begi- 
mental. Brigade duties are those 
which one regiment does in com- 
mon with another, collectively or by 
detachments. Beghnental duties 
are those which the several com- 
panies of a regiment perform among 
themselves. 



Eagle, the well-known standard 
of the ancient Bomans, when — 

Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. 
And arts still flourished where her baglks 
flew.” 

In modern times this standard has 
been adopted by the French and 
other European nations. ^ 

Ease, to Stand at, in a tech- 
nical acceptation of the term, is to 
draw the right foot back about six 
inches, and to bring the greatest 
part of the weight of the body upon 
it. The left knee must be a little 
bent, and the hands brought toge- 
ther before the body, the right hand 
in front. — Stand at ease! is the 
word of command given to the sol- 
dier when it is intended that he 
should relax from the attitude of 
“ attention.” — Base arms I a word 
of command given immediately after 
the order to handle arms, by which 
the -soldier is directed to drop his 
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nglit Hand to tlxe full extent of the sence of an enemy, or for gaining 
arm, from the top of the ramrod ground to a flank, 
on the front of the sling, with his Eclairbe trHB marceb, to de* 
fingers spread along it. tach, in front of an army, small or 

EAST-lKniA Company (Hon.), large detachments of troops, wdio 
the founders of the British .empire are preceded by sharp-shooters, or 
in the East, and the rulers of the light infantiy, for the ^ purpose of 
East Indies. They are a corporate ascertaining the position of the 
body who manage the affairs of India, enemy* Ac. 

under the supervision of a board of Ecole Polytechnique, a cele- 
commissioners formed of the minis- brated military school in Paris, 
try for the time being. Appoint- chiefly for the artillery service. — 
ments to the India service, in the In 1794 a central school for public 
form of cadetships, are in the gift works | was established at Paris 
of the East-India Directors indi- by M. Lamblardie. In Septem- 
vidually. Infantry and cavalry ca- ber 1795 the National Conven- 
dets, after undergoing an exami- tiou re-organized it, under the 
nation in arithmetic, Euclid, his- name of the Ecole Poly technique, 
tory, geography, Batin, Erenchj and In 1806 it received from Hapoleon 
Hindostanee, are sent to India at a military organization, and was 
once ; but those intended for the placed under the minister of war. 
artillery and engineers proceed in In 1814 the pupils of the Ecole, 
the first instance to Addiscombe formed into three companies of 
Seminary, where they undergo a artillery, defended the Barriere du 
severe course of education, to qua- Tr6ne with twenty-eight guns ; but 
lify them for the same. Officers Jn the feeling of independence created 
the East-India Gompany’s service by this event gave much trouble in 
receive roy^ commissions as well after-years to the college authori- 
as ex>mmissiqns from^ the G-overn- ties ; and in 1816, 1830, and 1832, 
ment of India. Their rank, how- it had to be dissolved and re-or- 
ever, onJ^ operates to the eastward ganized. The examinations for the 
of the Cape of G-ood Hope. Pro- schools are public to all France ; 
motion to the rank of colonel is in but as the scholars have to pay an 
the hands of the Company; the annual sum of £30, besides a de- 
rank of general officer is confirmed posit of £40 for clothing, and as 
by roy^ brevet upon the occasion the education is expensive, it is 
of the issue of a brevet to the royal very much confined to the wealthier 
army. The commands in chief at the classes. Hot only does it furnish 
difierent Presidencies of India are officers of artillery, but also civil 
held by generals in her Majesty’s and military engineers of every de- 
sej^e. — India. scnption. 

\yEcHELLON (from JSelieUe, a lad- Economy, Interior, a term ex- 
der), a formation of troops, in which pressive of the system and internal 
the successive divisions are placed arrangement pursued in a corps, 
parallel to one another, but no two Ecoetes, small galleries made at 
on the same alignement, each divi- equal distances in front of the glacis 
si on having its front clear of that ofthe fortifications of a place. They 
m advance, so that by marching serve to annoy the enemy’s miners, 
directly forward it can form line and. to interrupt them in their 
upon it, is termed direct work. 

or oblique with reference to the Eeeective, fit for service ; as, an 
original front of the line. The for- army of 30,000 effective (fighting) 
mens a freqiient disposition both men. 

for attack and retreat ; the latter is Eoypt. — Abercromby, and 

used for changes of position in pre- Alexandria. 
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El Bodon, a mountain-range 
near Ciudad Eodrigo in Spain, 
where the British troops distin- 
guished themselyes against an over- 
whelming French force. During 
the advance of the French army to 
raise the blockade of Ciudad Eo- 
drigo, in the autumn of 1811, the 
5th regiment of foot (which had 
been intrusted to occupy a range of 
hills not far from El Bodon, over 
the summit of which runs the road 
from Ciudad llodrigo to Fuente 
Guinaldo), were attacked by an over- 
'whelming multitude of infantry, 
cavalrjr, and artillery. They were 
immediately succoured by the 7 7 th 
regiment and a Portuguese batta- 
lion, and fought long and steadily 
against such odds as no troops in the 
world except those ofEngland could 
have been brought to face. Two 
six-pounders supported them (the 
F'rench had twelve pieces H, and 
their fire u^as quick aud enective, 
till a regiment of French cavalry 
suddenly charged them, drove the 
artillery from their guns, and cap- 
tured both pieces. “ It was now,” 
says Gleig, “ that Major Bidge, 
under whom the 5th regiment acted, 
showed himself both equal to the 
circumstances into which he had 
been thrown, and alive to the me- 
rits of his gallant comrades. His 
regiment occupied the upward 
slope of the hill, at the base of 
which the gims had been cap- 
tured. It was in line, formed 
as English regiments usually are — 
two deep ; but, without pausing 
to change its order, he made 
the men bring tlieir bayonets to 
the level, and advanced against 
the French horsemen. Such a 
spectacle had never been witnessed 
before in modern warfare. Hever 
was result more triumphant. Major 
Bidge and his brave followers drove 
the French cavalry from the ground, 
recovered the guns, gave them back 
to the artillerymen, and resumed 
their proper place on the line.” The 
duke ofWellin^on, in describing 
the affair at El ^don, says, The 


conduct of the second battalion of 
the 6th regiment affords a memo- 
rable example of what the steadi- 
ness and discipline of the troops, 
and their confidence in their officers, 
can effect in the most desperate and 
trying situations.” 

EiiEVATioiir, in gunnery, the space 
comprehended between the hori- 
zon and the line of direction of 
either cannon or mortar ; or the 
angle which the chace of a piece, 
or the axis of its hollow cylinder, 
makes with the plane of the hori- 
zon. The term, when used with 
regard to plans or drawings of 
fortification, signifies the repre- 
sentation of a work when com- 
pleted. 

Elley, LiBTiTBjirAisT- C olonel 
SiE John, Boyal Horse-Guards 
(Blue), was a native of the British 
capita, where in very early life he 
was initiated into the arcana of the 
counting-house ; a situation, how- 
ever, which he soon surrendered for 
the more congenial one of serving his 
country in the field. F ot bein^ able 
otherwise to accomplish his object, 
and being of Herculean size, he 
entered the royal horse - guards 
(blue) in the capacity of a private 
trooper. Ehey remained only a 
few months in the ranks, when his 
general merit procured him the 
situation, of quarter-master, who, 
in the regiment, even at that time, 
was a commissioned officer. ^ When 
the eventful struggle was t akin g place 
in France in 1797, Quartermaster 
Elley accompanied the detachment 
of the Blues, which was sent to 
reinforce the puny cohorts of the' 
duke of York’s invading army. 
Lieutenant - Colonel Stavely had 
the immediate command of the de- 
tachment, which joined a few clays 
before the important fortress of 
Valenciennes surrendered to his 
royal highness as besieging general. 
On every occasion in wffiich the 
Blues took part, Mr. Elley’s con- 
duct was exemplary; — ^with an inde- 
fatigable hand he dealt out deatli 
through the republican files, and, 
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as Hiucli as tlie circumscribed influ- 
ence of Ms rank would permit, he 
uniformly directed the energy of his 
men, and taught them were to 
evince their valour with the greatest 
clfect. He was successively ap- 
pointed adiutant to the detachment, 
and brigade major to Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Stavely, in both of which si- 
tuations he exhibited unequivocal 
proofs of an intelligent and capa- 1 
cious mind. The plains of Tournay, i 
Cisoigu, and Chateau - Cambresis ■ 
are mute witnesses of this officer’s 
professional worth. — The colonel was 
long engaged in the Peninsular war 
wuth the gallant army under Wel- 
lington, in the capacity of first as- 
sistant-adjutant-gencral to Lieut,- 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton (af- 
terwards Lord Combennere). Sir 
Stapleton Cotton’s division of the 
army was very active on all dcca- 
sions, in no one of which he failed 
to mention Colonel Elley with dis- 
tinguished Sclaf ; and when relating 
the operation of the allies on the 
plains of Salamanca, the illustrious 
Wellington himself bore testimony 
to his personal valour and astonish- 
ing activity on that memorable day. 
He served in several subsequent 
actions; and finally much distin- 

E jd himself at the crowning 
of Waterloo. 

^ EMBAEKATioisr, the act of put- 
ting troops on board of ship, wiien 
destined to be conveyed on an ex- 
pedition. 

Embezzle, is a term applied to 
the misappropriation of military 
stores or public money. Officers 
convicted thereof are directed to be 
cashiered ; and non-commissioned 
officers or privates so offending, are 
punishable at the discretion of a 
court-martial. 

Embody (to), to assemble under 
arms, eitlier for defence or offence. 
This term is particularly applied to 
the formation of the militia for 
actual duty. 

Embeasure, in fortification, the 
opening made through the parapet, 
in order that cannon may bo fired 


through it. It is so formed by 
diverging angles as to command a 
certain extent of the surrounding 
country. The opening of the em- 
brasure at the interior is two feet, 
while that part towards the coun- 
try is usually made equal to half the 
tliickness of the parapet. The in- 
terior elevation of the parapet, which * 
remains after cutting the embra- 
sure, is* called the ge7lo^dUeref and 
covers the lower portion of the gun- 
carriage, 

Embeochee, a vulgar term used 
among French soldiers to signify 
the act of running a man through 
the body ; literally, to spit him. 

Emeey, a ground iron ore, used 
hy the British soldiery for cleaning 
their arms. 

EMiNEKCBi a high or rising 
ground, wMch overlooks and com- 
mands the low places about it. 
Such places, withm cannon-shot of 
any fortijded place, are a great dis- 
advantage, if the besiegers become 
masters of them. 

Encampment, the pitching of a 
camp.-^iiS^ce Camp. 

Enceinte, or body of a place, in 
fortification, „ the interior wall or 
rampart which surrounds a town. 

, The encemte is sometimes square, 

1 only fianked by round or square 
towers. 

Encombbeb (Fr.), in fortifica- 
tion, to fill up any hollow space, 
such as a stagnant lake, &e., with 
rubbish. 

Endecagon, aplain fi^reof ele- 
ven sides and eleven angles. 

Enemy, any power or potentate 
with whom we are at war, together 
with his subjects, by sea and land ; 
it also includes Ms allies — all per- 
sons adhering to and favouring his 
cause and undertaking — ^his troops, 
the iuhabitants of his cities and vil- 
lages. The term more particularly 
applies to armed bodies of men 
acting against each other in the 
field. 

Enfilade, a direct fire upon 
parts of a fortification or body of 
troops, raking their whole length. 
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E^aAG-BirEFT, a battle. 

EisTChAaER UNB Affaiee (Er.), 
to bring tke enemy to a general 
engagement, by Laving previously 
attacked him in a variety of ways. 

Ejstg-aeeison, to protect any place 
by a garrison. 

En&ineee, an officer who is ap- 
pointed to inspect and contrive any 
attacks, defences, &c., of a fortified 
place, or to build or repair them, &c. 
Tliere is in tbe British army a corps 
of Itoyal Engineers, and in the East- 
India Company’s service a similar 
corps, consisting of officers of all 
ranks, from the colonel to the second 
lieutenant, with a body of men 
termed sappers and miners. Of- 
ficers of the engineers are invari- 
ably educated at the Boyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. They are 
nominated cadets by the master- 
general of the Ordnance, and at 
certain periodical examinations are 
selected for commissions. They 
then rise, by regular gradation, 
from the rank of second lieutenant 
to that of colonel. The pay of the 
Koyal Engineers is as follows : — 6 
colonels-commandant, £1,000, per 
annum each ; 12 colonels, per diem, 
each £1. 6s. 3d. ; 24 lieutenant- 
colonels, 18s, Id. 5 6 ditto, 16s. Id. ; 
96 captains and second captains, 
11s. Id. ; 96. fixstlieutenants, 68. lOd.; 
40 second lieutenants, 5s; 7d. ; bri- 
gade-major of sappers, 9s. 6d. ; ad- 
jutant, lOs. ; quartermaster, Ss. 
When engineer officers are em- 
ployed “at home” or “abroad,” 
they receive extra pay, varying 
with their rank and the nature of 
the service. 

Enlargement, the act of going 
or being allowed to go beyond pre- 
scribed limits ; as the extending the 
boundaries of an arrest, when the 
officer is said to be enlarged, or 
under arrest at large. 

Enlistment, the act of taking a 
bounty, and enlisting for a soldier, 
for the litfiited period of ten or 
twelve years. 

Enrolled Pensioners, the out- 
pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, who 


are formed into companies for gar- 
rison and colonial duty, under the 
command of staff officers, especially 
nominated to the duty. 

Enrolment. — This term applies 
to the conversion of men into sol- 
diers, whether with or without vo- 
luntary enlistment.^ If a Militia Bill 
provides for the raising men by bal- 
lot, they are “ enrolled and, in like 
manner, men who volunteer for a 
bounty, or under any other temp- 
tation, are enrolled or enlisted. 

Ensemble, together; the exact 
execution of the same movements, 
performed in the same manner, and 
by the same motions. It is the 
union of all the men who compose 
a battalion, or several battalions 
or companies of infantry and troops 
of cavalry, who are to act as if put 
in motion by the same spring. 

Ensign, the jntiior rank in the 
infantry of the British army. The 
ensigns in the Gruards are at the 
same time lieutenants in the army. 
The price of an ensign’s commission 
in the Line is £450 ; in the Guards, 
£1,200. The pay is 5s. 3d. per 
diem, with certain extra allowances 
when marching or on foreign ser- 
vice. The half-pav is 3s. per diem. 
In the service oi the East-India 
Company, a cadet, whose appoint- 
ment is ^ways^ presented to him, 
becomes an ensign^ from the date of 
his landing in India. His pay and 
allowances amount, in garrison, to 
182 rupees and a fraction per men- 
sem; but in the field, he receives 
an addition of 20 rupees, in the 
shape of extra batta. The average 
value of a rupee is 2s. An ensign 
proceeding to England on furlough, 
for the recovery of his health, re- 
ceives net pay for two years and a 
half only at the rate of 5s. 3d. per 
day, and an allowance from the 
milita:^ fund of the Presidency 
to which he may belong, of from 
£45 to £65 per annum. If com- 
pelled to retire from the service by 
ill health, he receives (after two 
years’ service) 2s. per diem^ from 
Lord Clive’s Fund . — Ensign is also 
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tEe name of the banner under wHcb. 
soldiers are ranged, according to the 
different regiments to whicn thej 
belong ; and to the young ensign is 
intrusted the honourable charge of 
carrying and defending the regi- 
■mental colours. ■ 

Ektekpbisb, an undertaking at- 
tended with some hazard and 
danger. 

Ektiei, or Eafk Entire, a line 
of men in one continued row on the 
side of each other. When behind 
each other, they are said to be in 
file. j 

Ektebt6ts, magazines and places 
appropriated in garrison towns for 
the reception of stores, &c. 

En vBLor B, in fortifi.cation, a work j 
of earth, sometimes in form of a j 
single parapet, and at others like | 
a small rampart ; it is raised some- i 
times in the ditch, and sometimes 
beyond it. Envelopes are occa-i 
sionally en zig-zag, to inclose a weak ; 
ground, where that is practicable, 
with single lines. Envelopes, in a 
ditch, are sometimes called sil- 
lons, eontre-gardes, conserves, lu- 
nettes, (See. 

EPAUXB/in fortification, denotes 
the shoulder of a bastion, or the 
place where its face and flank meet 
and form the angle, called the angle 
of the shoulder. 

Epaulemekt, a term applied to 
various earthen works oi merely 
passive defence, such as the short 
return or shoulder generally con- 
structed at the flank of a field-bat- 
tery, or the isokted mounds which 
have been sometimes thrown up by 
a besieging army to cover parties 
of cavalry, posted for the protection 
of the trenches. 

Epaulettes, shoulder ornaments 
worn by nearly all the troops in the 
British army. Those of commis^ 
sioned officers are of gold or silver. 
Cotton epaulettes are worn by the 
rank and file. When a seijeant or 
corporal is publicly reduced, the 
epaulette is cut off by the drum- 
mmor in front of the regiment. 

Epinglette, an iron needle with 


which the cartridge of any large 
piece of ordnance is pieroecl before 
it is primed. 

Epouvantb, a sudden panio with 
which troops are seized, and under 
which they retreat without any 
actual necessity for so doing. 

Epbouvettb, a machine to prove 
the strength of gunpowder. There 
are different sorts of eprouvettes, 
according to the fancy of diff'erent 
nations who use them, Some raise 
I a weight, and others throw a shot, 

I to certain heights and distances. 

I Equalize, to render the dis^- 
I tribution of any number of meu 
equalastothecomponentparts. — To 
equalize a hattalion is to tell ofiT a 
certain number of companies in such 
|a manner that the several compo- 
nent parts shall consist of the same 
, number of m^n. 

I Equbebt, any person who is 
, appl^nted to attend the sovereign, 

; or prince of the blood royal, upon 
out-door excursions. 

Equipage, all kinds of furniture 
made use of by the army ; such as 
camp equipage (or tents), kitchen^ 
ftirmtcEife, &c. — Meld eqmpaqe im- 
plies saddle-horses, baggage-wag- 
gons, bat-horses, 

Equipment, the complete dress 
of a soldier, comprehending arms, 
accoutrements, &c. 

Escalade, taking by assaulting 
or scaliag the walls of a fortified 
place by me use of ladders. 

Esoabp, in fortification, the slop- 
ing side of the ditch next to the 
rampart. 

Escoet, a guard of troops attend- 
ing an individual by way of distinc- 
tion.^ the sovereign, when 

travelling, is usually attended by 
an escort of cavalry. The term is 
also applied to a guard placed over 
prisoners on a march, to prevent 
their escape. 

Esplanade, an open, level space 
of ground, separating the citadel of 
a fortress from the town, and in- 
tended to prevent any person ap- 
proaching the town without being 
seen from the citadel. 
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Establish, a teclimeal phrase 
to express the quartering of any 
considerable bodjr of troops in a 
country. Thus it is common to say, 
The army took up a position in the 

neighbourhood of and esta- 

bliSied the head-quarters at — — 

Establishment, the quota of 
officers and men in an army, regi- 
ment, troop, or company. — 'Feme 
JSstahlishment is the reduced con- 1 
dition of an army suited io a time 
of peace. ^War JBstablisJment is 
the au^entation of regiments to 
a certain number, by which the 
whole army of a country is con- 
siderably increased, to meet war 
exigencies. 

EstaeettEjI a military courier, 
sent express from one part of an 
army to another. 

Estimates.— Army estimates are 
the computation of expenses to be 
incurred in the support of an £^my 
for a given time. When a regi- 
ment or detachment is to embark 
for foreign service, the paymaster 
prepares an estimate for the neces- 
sary advance of pay, at the rates 
allowed on foreign stations, deduct- 
ing the usual stoppage of 3d. a day 
for officers* rations. 

/ Etiquette, a French term, pri- 
marily denoting a Heket, or title, 
affixed to a hag or bundle of papers, 
expressing its contents* * It is also 
used to denote the usages of a court, 
and of pohshed society. 

Eugene, Pkince Feancois, 
Count de Boissons, the illustrious 
military coadjutor of the duke of 
« Marlborough in Ms contests with 
Eouis XIV. of France. He was born 
at Paris in 1663, and was originally 
designed for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession; hut having solicited at court 
either an abbey or military prefer- 
ment, and finding himself unable to 
obtain either the one or the other, 
he presented himself as a volun- 
teer at Vienna, in the campaign of 
1683, when the emperor appointed 
him to a dragoon regiment, with 
which (after the siege of Vienna 
was raised) he served in Hungary, 
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under Charles, duke of Lorraine, 
l-and Maximilian Emmanuel, duke 
of Bavaria. In the year 1691 the 
prince was despatched into Pied- 
mont, delivered Coni, took Carmag- 
nole, and in 1697 obtained the com- 
mand of the imperial army. He 
defeated the Turks in the battle of 
2enta, where 22,000 Mussulmans 
were killed, and obliged the infidels 
to renew the truce at Carlowitz, in 
1699. The succession to the crown 
of Spain having revived the war be- 
tween France and the Empire, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Prince Eugene marched into Italy 
at the head of 30,000 men. He 
surprised Conii, swept the Adige, 
passed the Mincio in sight of flie 
French, and encamped near TOglio, 
in order to provide subsistence for 
his army. Marshal Villeroy was 
beaten at Chiari, and abandoned 
nearly all the province of Mantua. 
Prince Eugene attempted to sur- 
prise Cremona, in 1702, but was 
compelled to retire. The duke de 
Vend6me having taken the com- 
mand in lieu of Marshal Villeroy, 
Prince Eugene was defeated by Mm 
in the battle of Santa Vittoria, and 
in that of Luzzara, although both 
parties claimed the victory ; hut the 
retreat of Prince Eugene, which 
was followed by the conquest^ of 
Luzzara and the neighbouring 
towns, leaves no doubt that the 
French were victorious. After ar- 
ranging the affairs of the emperor 
in Italy, Prince Eugene returned to 
Vienna, where the emperor made 
Mm president of the council of war, 
and also appointed Mm treasurer of 
the military chest. The prince ac- 
quired fresh honour in 1704, at the 
iamons battle of Hoehstet, which, 
with the duke of Marlhorou^, he 
gained agamst the elector of Bava- 
ria and Marshal Be Tallard, general 
of the French army. In the fol- 
lowing year the pidnce went into 
Lombardy, where Ms troops were 
defeated at Cassano, by the duke 
de Vend6me. In 1706 he joined 
the duke of Savoy, and relieved 
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Turin, wMck til© Freacli besieged, commanded tb.e imperial army of 
onth© 7tb of September, after three the Ebnne, was nnahle to prevent 
hottrs’ sanguinary confiict. This the loss of Philisbourg, but pro- 
success obliged tlia Milanese to re- tested Mayence and Fribourg in a 
turn to their allegiance to the em- mannerwhich didhimmuohhonoun 
peror, and in reward for the services In 1735 he was at the head of a 
of Prince Eugene he was invested hne and numerous ar^ny, but nego- 
with the government. He took tiations for peace prevented his 
possession of the kingdom of ISfa- going into action. He died sud- 
ples in 1707, and entered Provence denly at Vienna, on the 27th of 
immediately afterwards with the A]^, 1736, 
duke of Savoy, wheni^ he made an Eubopbak Eboimbkts, the coips 
honourable retreat, and then gained of Europeans in the service of the 
Suza. In 1708 he shared in the East-India Company, as distin- 
command of the army of Flanders guished from those in the service 
with the duke of Marlborough, and of the British sovereign. There are 

f ained immortal glory at the bloody two regiments of Europeans under 
attic of Malpla< 3 ^uet, on the lOth each of the presidencies of Bengal, 
September, 1709, against Marshals Madras, and Bombay. They are 
I)e Viliars and De Boufflers ; cap- recruited in England, and drafted 
tured Mons, broke the French lines, from time to time to India. The 
on the 21st of April, 1710, took officers come under the same cate- 
Bouai, and several other places ; gory with those of the native regi- 
but the battle of Benain, won by ments. They obtain cadetships, 
Marshal Be Viliars, made Prince proceed to India, and are then ap- 
Eugene turn his thoights towards pointed to the European regiments, 
effecting a peace; and for this pur- if there happen to be vacancies, or 
pose the Prince and Marshal Be a demand for officers, Upon at- 
Villars repaired to Bastadt. These taining the rank of lieutenant- 
two generals met in an easy familiar colon A the officers are liable to be 
manner, Marshal Be Viliars saying transferred to native regiments, 
to Prince Eugene, Sir, we are no Evaottate, to withtow from a 
longer enemies ; your enemies are town or foii, in consequence of 
at Vienna, mine at Versailles.” In treaty, capitulation, or orders, 
reality, these great men always had Ev agination, an unsheathing or 

to contend with cabals at their re- drawing out of a sheath or scab- 
spective courts. They concluded a bard. 

peace at liastadt onthedth of May, Evidence, a declaration made 
1714, which was followed by the mvd voce of the result of any per- 
treaty of Baden, signed on the 7th son’s positive knowledge relative to 
of September, 1714. The emperor a matter in question.“-He<jr 5 «^ 
CharlesVL, who succeeded the em- Evidence, the declaration of what 

g eror Joseph, was scarcely released one has heard from others. This 
*om war with France, when hefound species of evidence is not admissible 
himself obliged to take up arms in courts-martial, 
against the Turks. Prince Eugene Evolution, the motion made by 
in 1717 fought and gained the fia- a body of troops w^hen they are 
mous battle of BelgrMe, which was obliged to change their form and 
followed by the peace, which the disposition, in order to preserve a 
Mussulmans were constrained to post, occupy another, attack an 
solicit. The prince then passed his enemy with more advantage, or to 
time between study and political be in a condition to defend them- 
affairs, until the twofold election in selves the better. That evolution 
Poland caused a recommencement is best which, w’ith a given number 
of war in 1733. Prince Eugene of men, may be executed in the 
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least space, and consequently in the 
least time possible. The general 
principles upon which the evolutions 
of armies, divisions, or brigades are 
performed, nearly correspond to 
those of single battalions. Thus, 
when a whole line has to advance 

E arallel to itself, one of the batta- 
ons is considered as the regulator, 
and all the others should conform 
to its movements . — See Stbateoy, 
and Tactics. 

Examination, a scrutiny or in- 1 
vestigation of abilities, conduct, &c. 
All oj0B:cera are obliged to undergo 
an examination in mathematics, for- 
tification, languages, history, Ac., 
prior to their having commissions. 
Surgeons and assistant-surgeons are 
examined professionally before the 
medical board. Erom artillery and 
engineer of&cers are required attain- 
ments of a much higher character 
than are exacted of the line and the 
guards. - 

Excavation, the art of cutting, 
or otherwise making hollows in the 
earth. Also the cavity formed. 

Exchanges, the removal of an 
officer from one regiment to another, 
or from full to naif pay, and vice 
versd. It is usual on these occasions 
fpr individuals belonging to the 
latter class to receive a pecuniary 
consideration. 

ExcTTBiiB, in ancimt warfare, 
the watches and guards kept in the 
day by the Eoman soldiers. They 
dinered from the vigilice, which were 
kept in the night. 

Execution, MiniTAEY, putting a 
soldier to death by shootmg him, 
the ordinary punishment of de- 
serters to the enemy, mutineers, Ac. 
This form of death is considered less 
disgraceful than hanging by the 
neck. If the volley fi*om the detach- 
ment ordered for the execution does 
not efiectually extinguish life, it is 
the duty ^ of the provost-marshal, or 
one of his serjeants, to put a pistol 
to the criminars head and blow out 
his brains. 

Eximet, not subject, not liable 
to. — ^Men of a certain age are exempt 
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from serring in the militia. An 
aide-de-camp and brigade-major are 
exempt from all regimental duties 
while serving in those capacities. 
Officers on courts-martial are some- 
times exempt from all other duties 
until the court is dissolved. 

Exebcise, thepractice of ah those 
motions and actions, together with 
the whole management of arms, 
which are essential to the perfec- 
tion of a soldier, and the rendering 
him fit for service. — Artillery JSiver- 
dse is the method of teaching the 
regiments of artillery the use and 
practice of ah the various machines 
of war belonging to that particular 
arm of the service. 

Expedition, an enterprise under- 
taken against an enemy, the fortu- 
nate termination of which chiefiy 
depends on the rapidity andskih em- 
ployed on the occasion. It is usually 
intrusted to a commander of ac- 
knowledged talents and experience. 

Expebimejits, the trials or ap- 
plications of any kind of militaiy 
machines, in order to ascertain their 
practical qualities and uses. 

Extend, a term peculiarly appli- 
cable to light infantry movements, 
when the files are frequently 
loosened, and the front of the line 
extended for the purpose of skir- 
mishing. When the divisions of a 
column are made to occupy a greater 
space of ground, they are said to 
extend their front. 

Extbaoedinabies (of the army), 
the allowances to troops beyond the 
gross pay in the pay-office. Extra- 
ordinaries comprehend the expenses 
for barracks, marches, encampments, 
staff, Ac. 

Eyes EBONT I a word of command 
given after the dressing in line is 
completed, on which the soldier is 
to look ffirectly forward. These 
motions are only useful on the wheel- 
ings of divisions, or when dressing 
is ordered after a halt. 

Eyes bight ! and Eyes left I 
words of command denoting the 
flank to which the soldier is to dress, 
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Face, a term of varied applica- 
tion. In fortification it is an appella- 
tion given to several parts of a for- 
tress, the face of a Bastion^ wMck 
is the two sides, reaching from the 
flanks to the salient angle. The 
jprolonaed or extended face is that 
part of the line of defence which is 
terminated by the curtain and the 
angle of the shoulder. Strictly 
taken, it is the line of defence rayan% 
diminished by the face of the 
bastion. J The face of a gun the 
supei^cies of the metal at the ex- 
tremities of the muzzle of the piece. 
The faces of a square are the differ- 
ent sides of a battalion, &c., which, 
when formed into a s^^uare, are all 
denominated faces ; viz., front 
face, the right face, the Irft facet 
and the rea/r face, *To face the 
enemy is to meet him in front, to 
oppose him with confidence. To 
tfierightfaceV" ** Left face V* Light 
about face V* <fcc., are words of com- 
mand, on which the soldiers indi- 
vidually turn to the side directed. 
JBialf and three-quarter facings are 
used preparatory to a diagonS for- 
mation or march. 

^ Facings, the act of turning to the 
right, or left, or completely ^out.-— 
“ Might face I ” ancl “ face J ” 
are accomplished by placing the 
hollow of the right foot against the 
heel of the left, and then turning 
either way upon the heel. “To 
put a man through his facings ” is 
to test his steadiness. It is often 
done when a soldier’s ambulatory 
rectitude is disturbed by the con- 
dition of his upper story, from a 
prolonged visit to the canteen or 
publicdiouBe. If he cannot “go 
through his facings,” the inference 
is, that he has imbibed too much 
liquor, and is better fitted for the 
guard-room than his duties. — JPac- 
mgs are also the cufls and collars of 
a military jacket. These are of all 


colours, — ^black, buff, green, yellow, 
lilac, skv-blue, white, and dark 
blue; the latter, however, only 
being given to royal regiments, 
fusihers, and the royal marines. 
The facings of the artillery are 
scarlet. &me regiments have no 
facings; that is to say, they are of 
the same colour with the coat. 
Formerly it was the practice, if a 
regiment misbehaved, to deprive it 
of its ** facings,” or ^stinguisliing 
marks. The staff of the army have 
blue facings. 

FAnoHioN, a curved sword, or 
small scimitar. 

Falconet, the smallest piece of 
ancient artillery. 

Fall, the surrender or capture of 
a i^ace after it has been besieged. 

False Fires, lights or fires em- 
ployed for t he p urpose of deceiving 
an enemy, 'When an army is about 
to retire from a position during the 
night, false fires are lighted in dif- 
ferent parts of the encampment to 
impose upon the enemy’s vigilance, 
and thus secure an undisturbed 
march of several hours. 

False Muster, an iacorrect 
statement of the number of effective 
soldiers and horses. The punish- 
ment awarded for this offence is 
cashiering. 

Fane, G-bneral Sir Henry, late 
commander-in-chief in India. This 
officer commenced his military life 
in 1793, as a comet in the 6th dra- 
goon guards ; and in 1793-4 served 
aa aide-de-camp to the then lord- 
Heutenant of Ireland, and obtained 
a lieutenancy in the 55th foot. In 
1794 he was promoted to the cap- 
tain-lieutenancy of the 4th dragoon 
guards, in which regiment he was 
appointed major in 1795, and lieut.- 
colonel in 1797 ; and continued with 
it until the 24th of December, 1804, 
having served with it in Ireland 
during the rebellion in 1797. On 
the 25th of December, 1804, he was 
removed to the lieutenant-colonelcy 
of the 1st or king’s dragoon guards ; 
and on the 1st of January, 1805, 
obtained the rank of cdloneL In 
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June 1808 be was appointed bri- 
gadier-general, and oireeted to 
accompany tbe army ordered to 
embark at Cork, under Sir A. 
Wellesley. Previous to landing 
in Mondego Pay, in Portugal, tbe 
light troops forming tbe advanced 
guard of that army were placed 
under Ms command. He beaded 
these troops at tbe affair of Polina, 
and (with tbe 5tb regiment, under 
General Walker, adSed to them) 
at tbe battle of Yimiero. He eon- 
tinned in command of these troops 
until after tbe Convention of Cintra. 
He was one of those appointed to 
march under tbe orders of Lieut.- 
General Sir John Moore to Spain, 
in tbe autumn of 1809 j and be com- 
manded a brigade consisting of tbe 
38 tb, 82nd, and 79tb regiments dur- 
ing tbe operations of that autumn, 
in tbe retreat through Gallicia, 
and at tbe battle of Corunna. On tbe 
26th of July, 1810, be received tbe 
rank of major-general. He again em- 
barked for Portugal in tbe spring of 
1810, and was placed in command of 
the brigade of cavalry, consisting of 
the 3rd dragoon guards and tbe 4tb 
dragoons. He served tbe campaign 
of 1810, and was at tbe battle of 
Talavera with this brig«wie. In tbe 
spring of 1811 be was appointed to 
command tbe cavalry |d!|a3xod.ta the 
0 or^ of Hill, ’ 

consisting of the istib. British and 
four regiments of Portuguese dra- 
goons, which corps, was stationed 
on the right bank of the Tagus, 
watching a considerable Preneb 
force, while tbe main army was 
on the north side of the Sierra 
d’Estrella, on the Mondego. In 
this command he served the cam- 
paign of 1811, at the battle of Bu- 
saco, and until the army was with- 
drawn to the lines of Torres Vedras. 
He was then detached by Sir A. 
Wellesley over tbe Tagus, and 
placed in command of tbe troops 
in tbe Alomtojo. In 1813 be took 
tbe command of the cavalry at- 
tached to Lieutenant-General Hill’s 
corps. He commanded these troops 


in tbe affair with General Vilatte 
on crossinsg the Tormes, on tbe 26tb 
of May ; at the battle of Yittoria ; 
and to the termination of the cam- 
paign At the commencement of 
1814 he was placed in command of 
the troops stationed on tbe small 
river Aran, for tbe purpose of cover- 
ing tbe corps of Meutenant-General 
Hill, employed in the blockade of 
Bayonne. Intbe month of February, 
when tbe army began to advance 
into France, be resumed tbe eom- 
, mand of tbe cavalry and horse-artil- 
lery of Lieutenant-General Hill j and 
be commandedtbe&e troopsduring all 
the operations of tbe spring of 1814, 
at tbe battles of Ortbes and Aire, 
and at Toulouse. After tbe return 
of tbe army to England, be was 
, appointed colonel of tbe fourth dra- 
goon guards. This ofScer, on ac- 
count of bis share in tbe operations 
of tbe Peninsula, received an bono-’ 
rary cross, bearing tbe words Bo- 
b 9 a, Yimiero, Corunna, Talavera, 
and Yittoria, and was appointed a 
Knight Commander of tbe Bath. In 
1835 be received tbe high appoint- 
ment of commmander-m-ebief in 
India, which be resigned on tbe 
departure of a large portion of the 
force from OabuL lie died on bis 
voyage to England, in 1839. 

Fascieb, a long cylindrical fa- 

f t of brasbwooo, used to revet 
e interior of batteries and em- 
brasures, and for many other pur- 
poses of military engineering. 

Fausse-beatb, a work in fortifi- 
cation in use before it was super- 
seded by tbe tenable. Its position 
was close to the escarp of the en- 
ceinte, and it consistedof a plat- 
form, on the outer edge of which 
a wall was raised. 

/■ Fayette,; ' GeneeaL'':' GilbeeT'' 
Moetiee, Marquis be la, one of 
tbe most distinguished military 
leaders and statesmen of France 
during tbe vicissitudes of tbe past 
and present century. He was bom 
in 1757, at Cbevagnac, in tbe de- 
partment of tbe Haute Loire. When 
tbe American revolution broke out, 
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Fa enga^d as a volunteer at tlie publisFed by authority. Thus a 
battle ofBrandy wine, in 1777; and neld-marshai pays £87. 7s. ; age- 
the Congress having conferred oq neral, £22. 9s. 6d. ; a Meutenant- 
hiin the brevet of major-general, general, £17. 7s. 6d.; a major- 
he served under the command of general, £12. I7s. 6d. ; a colonel, 
Washington with great success, £11. 5s. 6d.; a lieutenant-colonel, 
until the independence of America £10. 6a. 6d, ; a major, £10. 2s. 6d. ; 
was declared. On the breaking out a captain, of the guards, £9. Ids. 6d. ; 
of the French revolution, he was and so on. ^ The officers of the staffi 
engaged in all the political conten- are liable in the^ same ratio. Of- 
tions of the times, and always on ficers on appointment to regiments 
the side of popular rights. When are also cn&ged with fees, or suh- 
fche war of the first co^ition against scriptions to the repmental mess, 
France began, he was appointed to of one month's pay ofeach rank, and 
the command of the army of Flan- of twentyd^s’pay to the band fund, 
ders, and defeated the allies at 0v. feinte% a mock at- 

Fhilippevilie and Mauheuge. On lack or assault, generally made to 
expressing to his officers his dis- conceal the true one. 
approbation of the attack on the Felloes, in artillery, the^ parts 
Tuileries, and arresting the com- of a wheel which form its circum- 
missioners sent by the Legislative ference. There are generally six in 
Assembly to watch him, he was each wheel, 
outlawed, and obliged to cross the Fence, to practise with foils ; to 
frontiers, when he was arrested by fight with swords ; to secure any 
the Austrians, and suffered a long place hy palisades, SiQ^-^Fencing is 
imprisonment in the fortress of the art of skilfully using the sword 
Olmutz. Being opposed to the mea- either for attack or defence, 
sures of Bonaparte, he refusedallem- Fbncibles, regiments raised for 

ployment under him, and retired to a limited service, and for a definite 
the country, where he devoted him- period. The officers rank with the 
self to agricultural pursuits. In militia. 

1816, on the return of Napoleon Feebntaeii, among the Bomans, 
from Elba, he was returned to the auxiliary troops, lightly armed ; 
House of Bepresentatives. After their weapons being a sword, ar- 
the forced dissolution of the Legis- rows, and a sling. We have also 
lative Assembly by the allied troops, mention of another sort of Feren- 
he retired to private life ; but in tarii, whose husiness was to carry 
1818 he was returned to the Cham- arms after the army, and to he 
her of Deputies for the department ready to supply the soldiers there- 
of La Saithe, when he strenuously with in battle, 
advocated the caxxse of constitutional Fbegtjson, Ma joe-Gen eeal Eo- 

liberty. In 1830 he was the fore- nalb Ceaijfubd, Colonel of the 
most among the members who re- Sicilian Begiment of Foot, and 
sisted the arbitrary ordonnances of M.P. for iSrkaldy. — At the early 
Charles X. ; and having placed him- age of seventeen he entered the 
self at the head^ of the National army as an ensign in the 63rd re- 
Guards, was mainly instrumental giment of foot; and the following 
in effecting the overthrow of year, 1791, visited the court of Ber- 
Charles, and estahlishinff Louis- lin for the puraose of acquiring a 
Philippe on the throne of France, perfect knowledge of the profession, 
He died at Paris, on the 20th of in which he has since become a dis- 
Ma^, 1834 ^ ^ tinguished member. In 1798 he 

I EES. — All^ officers, on obtaining had attained the rank of captain in 
their commissions, are subject to the the 5Brd foot, and accompanied his 
payment of fees according to a scale regiment to Flanders. Early in 
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that year the troops were landed 
at Antweifp, and with the. 14th and 
S7th regiments formed into a hri^ 
gade, commanded by the late Sir 
Balph Abercromby. This brigade 
served at Valenciennes, BunEirk, 
&c. ; and after the retreat from the 
latter place, the 53rd regiment was 
thrown into Nienport. In 1800 he 
had been promoted to the rank of 
colonel ; and the same year was 
employed in the expedition under 
Brigadier-G-eneral the^ Honourable 
Thomas Maitland, which with some 
others was destined to attack va- 
rious posts on the French coast ; 
and it was attended with partial 
success. This expedition was after* 
wards united to that under the late' 
Lieutenant-Greneral Sir James Pul* 
teney> for the taking of Ferrol. In 
1804 this officer was honoured with 
the rank of brigadier-general, and 
the command of the York district. 
At the conclusion of the year 1805 
he was appointed to the command 
of the Highland brigade, consisting 
of the 71st, 72nd, and 93rd regi- 
ments, in the expedition xmder Ma- 
jor-G-eneral Sir David Baird, for 
the recapture of the Cape of Good 
Hope, On the 4th of February, 
1806, the squadron, under Sir 
Home Popham’s command, arrived 
off the Cape ; and on the^ 6th a land- 
ing was effect^, Brigadier-General 
Ferguson having the command of 
*yie landing parfy. On the 8th of 
January a severe action took place, 
in whicn the enemy were defeiated ; 
and a capitulation was signed on 
the 10th, by which the Cape Town 
and its dependencies were surren- 
dered to his Majesty *s arms. After 
the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Hrigadier^Geueral Ferguson 
was seized with a very serious liver 
complaint, which obliged him to 
return toEngland; and he continued 
unemployed in a military capacity 
till 1808, when, with the rank of 
major-general, he was appointed to 
the command of a brigade, under 
the duke of WeUin^on, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In battles 


of Boli^a and Vimiero, Major- 
General Ferguson displayed much 
ability, and received from Sir Arthun 
the most gratifying commendations. 
Speaking of me position formed 
by the general, and his advance 
on the enemy, Sir Arthur wrote, 

** He showed in both equal bravery 
and judgment.” After the Conven- 
tion of Ciutra, General Ferguson 
returned to England. In 1809 he 
went over to Corunna, returned, 
and in 1810 was appointed second 
in command at Cadiz, where he was 
assailed with fever, which obliged 
him to retire from active employ. 

Eeeozeshah, a village of Hin- 
doostan^ in the province of Lahore, 
memorable for the signal defeat of 
the Sikhs by an inferior British 
force under Lord Gough, m 1845. 
After the death of Bunjeet Sing, 
the founder of a dynaslw in the 
Punjab, north of India, the Sikhs 
became turbulent and disorganized. 
The immediate successors of Bun- 
jeet either died rapidly or were 
assassinated ; and the musnud, or 
throne, was occupied by an infant, 
under the tutelage of his mother. 
At this time the Sikh army became 
very troublesome, seeking occupa- 
tion and plunder as a means of ex- 
istence. The influence of the go- 
vernment was ineffective in repress- 
ing their desire to invade India? and 
in spite of protest, warning, and re- 
monstrance, they crossed me Sutlej 
(the ancient Hyphasis) iu immense 
stren^h, and provided with a for- 
midable train of artillery. At this 
time Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) 
Gough, the commander-iu-chief in 
India, and Sir Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Hardinge, were in the north, 
anxiously watching these operations. 
When the Sikhs had advanced to 
the vicinity of the village of Mood- 
kee, those generals, with a compa- 
ratively small force, ^ve them 
battle on the 18th of December, 
1845, and defeated them. The Sikhs 
fled across the Sutlej ; but, on the 
21st of the same month, they 
resumed the offensive, with still 
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greateif means and appliances. 
5iej liad now 100 grais, and bad 
intrencbed their position. Hever- 
tbeless they were received with the 
accustomea gallantry of British 
troops ; and early upon the ensuing 
morning the whole of the British 
force formed a line, supported on 
both flanks by horse-artillery, and 
drove them out of the village of 
Ferozeshah, capturing 73 guns, and 
killing and wounding many hun- 
dreds. The advance of the Sikhs 
into India was thus eflectually 
checked . — Bee Sikhs. 

Febey, a passage across a river, 
or branch of the sea. When sol- 
diers on service have occasion on 
their march to pass regular ferries 
in Scotland, the officer commanding 
may, at his option, pass over with 
his soldiers as passengers, or may 
hire the ferryboat for himself and 
party, debarring others for the time. 
In either case he' is only obliged to 
pay one-half the ordinary rate 
charged to passengers. 

Fext-de-joib, a discharge of mus- 
ketry, or of salvos of artillery, in 
honour of any important event, 
such as a victory, a royal birth- 
day, &C. 

Fiblu, in a military sense, the 
country which has become the scene 
of a campaign or battle. 

Fielu ALiiOWANOES.— When of- 
flcers are engaged in the field, or 
upon the march, or are away from 
a regular garrison, and all its com- 
forts and advantages, they are ex- 
posed to much expense for horses, 
carriage, rations, forage, &c. To 
meet this, certain extra allowances 
are granted to them, according to 
their several ranks, and these are 
denominated fileld allowances. In 
the Indian army a comprehensive 
sum, in the form of full batta and 
tentage, varying with the rank of 
the officers, IS granted. 

Field Lay, a term used when a 
regiment is taken out to the field, 
for the purpose of being instructed 
in the field exercise ana evolutions. 
When in camp, officers commanding 


regiments wishing to have field- 
days are- required to specify the 
particular time, and obtain previous 
permission fi^om head-quarters. 

^ Field Maeshal, the highest mi- 
litary rank in England, always 
granted very sparingly. There are 
seldom more than seven or eight in 
the country, and these are person- 
ages of tne first distinction, as 
Suffice Albert, the duke of Welling- 
ton, <feo. 

Field Ofeicebs, officers above 
the rank of captain, and under that 
of general. Colonels, lieutenanf- 
colonels, and m^rs^ are the field- 
officers of the British apd East- 
Indian armies. 

File, a line of soldiers drawn up 
behind one another. The general 
term means two soldiers, consisting 
of the firont and rear rank men. — 
Ho file is to advance to or from 
any given point by files j as to file 
to the front, to file to the rear, to 
file from the right or left fiank, or 
to file from any given company. — 
To file or to defile^ is to wheel 

offi by mes from moving in a spa- 
cious front, and march in length. 
When a regiment is marehing in fall 
front, or by divisions or platoons, 
and comes to a defile or narrow 
pass, it may file from the right or 
left, as the ground requices, &c. 

Fieb! a word of command for 
sol<hers to discharge their fire-arms. 
It likewise expresses a general dis- 
charge against an enemy. To be 
“ under fee *■ means to be exposed 
to the attack of an enemy by can- 
nonade or fusilade. 

Fiee-abms, every description of 
arms charged with powder and hall. 

Fieelock, a general name for 
the infantry musket. 

Fieewoekbb, the old name of 
the junior rank ia the artiliery, now 
caEed second-lieutenant. 

Flao, the colours or ensign of a 
remment or army. — Flctgsta^ is the 
pole or staff on which a fiag is fixed 
for military purposes, — A. flag of 
truce is a flag carried by or to an 
enemy when some pacific communi- 
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cation is mtended. It is always 
held in respect by the soldiery of 
civilized nations ; but if it is neces- 
sary that the flag should proceed to 
head-qnartersj the party bearing it 
is usually blindfoldea, and forwarded 
under an escort. 

Flank, a word of very extensive 
application in military matters. It 
literally means sides or ends of 
any fortification or encampment, or 
body of troops. Thus a writer has 
described flanhs as certain propor- 
tions of offensive or defensive forces 
(Extended to the right and left of a 
main body.’*~^In fortification, the 
term me^s any part of a work de- 
fending another by a fire along the 
outside of its parapet. Thus the 
flanh of a hastion, or that part 
which connects the face and the 
curtain, is one of the principal de- 
fences of the place, as it protects the 
curtain, the face, and flank of the 
opposite bastion, and the passage of 
the ditch. It also serves to batter 
the salients of the glacis and counter- 
scarp, where an attacking enemy 
generally endeavours to establish 
himself, — ^In the infantry, each regi- 
ment has a grenadier company on 
the right (when in line), and a fight 
infantry company on its left ; and 
these,. when acting together rathe 
flel^ are called the com- 

panies. When a regiment is msarch- 
mg in columns, with the grenadiers 
leading, the left file of each division 
is called the inward or pivot flank ; 
and when the light company leads, 
the right of each division becomes 
the pivot flank.— To Jlanh, in mili- 
tary evolutions, means to take up 
such a position as to assist the main 
body without being exposed to all 
the enemy^s fire.— To outfijmh is 
where a body of troops, by increas- 
ing its front, outstretches the op- 
posing forces. 

Flank en Potbncb is where 
the extremity of the right or left 
wing of an army is refused, or 
thrown back in rear of the line. 
Thus, at the battle of Corunna 
‘^the French and Fngljsh were 


separated from each other by stone 
walls and hedges, which intersected 
the ground; but as they closed, it 
was perceived that the French fine 
extended beyond the right flank of 
the British, and a body of the enemy 
were observed moving up the val- 
ley to turn it. Sir John Moore in- 
stantly gave an order that the half 
of the 4th regiment, which formed 
this flank, should fall back, refusing 
their right, and making an obtuse 
angle with the other half. This 
was executed, and in this position 
they commenced a heavy flanking 
fire; and the genera], watching the 
manoeuvre, c3led out to them, — 

‘ That was exactly what I wanted 
to be done T ” 

Fliohe, literally an arrow; but 
applied in fortification to a work 
resembling a redan, excepting that 
it is raised upon the terreplein 
without a ditch. It is, in short, a 
fleldwork, having faces and small 
flanks hastily run up to shelter a 
small number of men, and form an 
outwork to some more powerful 
fortification. One simple rule for 
their construction is to select a 
spot for the salient, and throw up 
a breastwork on either side, form- 
ing an angle of not less than 60°. 

Fleurus. — Bee Sambee. 

Flint, the stone fixed to the 
cock nr gun-lock of a musket, by 
which the sparks are elicited that 
discharge the piece; 

Flogging-. — Bee Punishments. 

Flushing, a large and secure 
port in the island of Walcheren, 
in Holland, which was besieged by 
a British force under Lord Chat- 
ham, and surrendered on the 15th 
of August, 1809. 

Flying Army,, a strong body of 
cavalry and infantry, which is al- 
ways in motion, both to cover its 
own garrisons and to keep the 
enemy in continual alarm. 

Flying Colours, colours un- 
furled and left to wave in the air. 
Hence to return or come off with 
flying colours is to be victorious, 
to get the better. 
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Foix*, in fencing, a long piece of an adrersary ’s sword-guard, and 
steel of an elastic temper, mounted either wound him or expose Hm to 
somewliat like a sword, and used in a wound* 

fencing for exercise. It is without FoebIiAKU, in fortification, called 
a point, having a button at the ex- by the French & 
tremity covered with leather. retraitet herme, or confined 

Follow' UP, to pursue with ^ddi- space of ground between the ram- 
tional vigour some advantage which part of a town or fortified place 
has already been gained j as to fol- and the moat. This ^ -place serves 
low up a victory, powr$uwre wm to receive the demolished parts of 
vktoire. There is not, perhaps, in the rampart, and prevents the ditch 
military strategy or in militkry from being fihea up. It is now 
tactics a more difficult part to act more usually called a berm, 
than that of following up a victory. Foblobk- Hope, the party de- 
Followbes, the servants, sutlers, tached to lead the storm of a for- 
cantiniers, ostlers, water-carriers, tress. Formerly it was applied 
v^omcn ; and, in short, all persons to the advanced guard before the 
who do not form a part of the army, enemy, even on a march, 
but who are in a measure necessary Foet, technically applied to an 
to its existence, and who are in inclosed work of the higher class 
turn maintained by the troops. An of field fortification ; but the word 
Indian army is more particularly is oftenusedinmilitary works much 
incumbered by followers than any more loosely, 
other ; for upon the halt of an army, 

and its temporary establishment m FOETIFICATIOH (Lat. fortis 
camp, the followers form entire ba- and j^o), the art of forming or 
zaars, or markets. Snake-charmers, strengthening a military position 
conjurers, dancing-girls, and others, by me application of scientific 
likewise present themselves. principles to architectural labour. 

Fontenot, a village of the ISTe- There are various kinds of fortifi* 
therlaods, in Haina-ult, oekbrated cation, ^ def&mwe and offimsiw, 
for a batiie fought near it in 1745, natural^ oHifidal, and permcment^ 
in which the British were defeated Defemim fortification is the art of 
by the French. surrounding a place by works so 

Foot, a common term for every disposed as to render it capable of 
description of infantry soldiers. — a lasting defence against a besieging 
/See Infantey. army. — 

Foeaob, a general name for the prehends the various works em- 
hay, oats, and straw required for ployed in conducting a siege. — Ha- 
the subsistence of the horses of an twral fortification consists of those 
army . — Forage allowance mm obstacles which nature affords -to 
granted to field, staff, and cavalry retard the progress of an eneny?' ; 
officers, in the field or at foreign such as woods, deep ravines, rocks, 
stations, for the maintenance of marshes, <Sto. — Artificial Forti- 
their chargers. ^ ^ ^ fwaiion is that which is raised 

^ Foeoe, mits military application, by human ingenuity to aid -fbe ad- 
signiflcs an army of all branches — vantages of the ground, or supply 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry. It its denciencies. It is divided into 
is sometimes used in the pluml permmmt and field fortification. — 
number, but with the same sig- Pe?^ei5«^3f is intended 

nification ; as, “ commander of the for the defence of towns, frontiers, 
forces and occasionally we find and seaports, and is constructed of 
the word used as an adverb ; thus, durable materials in time of peace ; 
“ He’ is in great force/’-^Ib /orce, while Field Fortification, being 
in broadsword exercise, is to break raised only for the temporary pur- 
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pose of protecting troops m the 
field, its materials are those afforded 
by local ciicnmstanees, and a hmited 

*'^orti6.cationhas always been con- 
sidered as one of the most import- 
ant features of the :^tary art; 

practised by the enlightened nations 
of antiquity, aUowmg for such al- 
terations as the mtro^etion oil 
gunpowder and the difference oi 
arms have occasioned ; cannon hemg 
substituted for the hattemg-ram, 
and mushet-shot for the h<Mutp ca- 
ta/pvMcR, scorpions, jMeHm, slmgs, 
and arrows* “tylie foa^iiying 

and defending of ^ 

dents made use of all tlie teida- 
mental prindples and _essenBai 
rules now practised m tne ^ ot 
fortification. Tkeyliadtliemetliod 
of oveilowing the conntry round 
about, to binder tbe enemy s ap- 
proacbing tbe town; tbey made 
deep and sloping ditebes, and fenced 
them round with p^sades, to 
mabe tbe enemy’s ascent or descent 
tbe more difficult. Tbey made tbeu 
ramparts very tbick, and 
them with stone or brickwork, that 
tbe battering-ram should not be 
able to demolish them ; and very 
biffb, so that tbe sealmg of them 
sbbtdd be equally impracticable. 
They bad tbeir projecting _ towers, 
from whence our modem basuons I 
derive tbeir origin, for tbe^ fianking 
of the curtains. Tbeyv invented, 
with much ingenuity, different ma- 
chines for the shooting of arrows, 
throwing of darts and lances, and 
burlinff of great stones with vast 
force and violence. They bad tbeu 
fl «Ti A Vin.ttlements m tbe walls 


lor xne BoiaitJis DC!t>u.i.*uy , ----- 

covered galleries, wMcb went quite 
round tbe walls, and served as <^se- 
works ? tbeir intrencbments behind 
tbe breaches, and necks of the 
towers. Tbey also made tbeir Be- 
lies, in order to destroy the works 
of the besiegers, and to set tbeir 
engines on me } snd likewise tbeir 


countermines, to render useless the 
mines of the enemy. And, lastly, 
tbey built citadels, as places of re- 
treat in case of extremity, to serve 
as a last resource to a garrison imon 
the point of being forced, and to 
make the taking of tbe town of no 
effect, or at least to obtam a more 
advantageous oapitulatiou.— In the 
later history of the Greeks, mte- 
rior fortification was designed to 
prevent sudden sallies from tbe 
town, and to prevent it from ^ 
eeiving succour; tbe extenor forti- 
fication was to secure them from 
foreign enemies, who migbt^me 
' to tbe relief of tbe besieged, men 
Platfiea was invested by the Pel^ 
ponnesians, tbey raised a double 
Wl;*— the space between each wau, 
which was sixteen feet, was t^en 
up with lodges for sentmels, built 
at regular distances, between every 
tenth of which was a large tower, 
extending from wall to wall. ^ ine 
Grecian fortresses were invanably 
placed on high and commanding 
rocks. Tbe most celebrated speci- 
men was tbe Acropolis, or prmcipat 
citadel of Athens, which was six- 
teen miles in circumference, and 

surrounded by a strong wall do* 
fied by nine gates.-^Tbe fortifi- 
cations of tbe Bomans were in mu- 
tation of tbe .Greeks, of which we 
have many existing rem^s m J5ri- 
tain and various parts of tbe world. 
According to C^sar, tbe strong 
'towns, or fortified places of the 
Britons, were only thick 
fenced with a ditch and a rampart. 
By these they resisted the best 
troops, under the command of tne 
best officers in the world ; and even 
gained from them repeated prame 
for tbeir excellent fortifications. It 
was frequently the practice of the 
Bomans to unite British works 
with tbeir own mode, fortbe^ de- 
fence of those planes from which 
,1 came 



—There are numerous remains ot 
Anglo-Saxon fortifications in this 
country. They appear to have con- 
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sisted of moxmts, as the fortress of 
AtEelEey, made by Alfred, aiid of 
Towcester, by Edward tbe Elder,- — 
In tbe Middle age/ fortifications 
were made by great baskets, filled 
with earth and stones ; paling 5 
hurdles ,* dead bodies of animals ; 
wine-casks filled with stones, as 
substitutes for paling ; ditches and 
paling; plain boards only; dou- 
ble ditches, &c- ; earthen bastions ; 
and blockhouses; sometimes built 
in such situations that none could 
enter harbours to reinforce or re- 
victual them, — ^In the thirteenth 
century old Boman keeps were 
surrounded with a court of high 
walls, furnished with angular tow- 
ers ; and where a castle was newly 
built, one of the corner towers (as 
at Wilton, in Herefordshire, built 
in the reign of Stephen) was made 
of the strength and fashion of a 
keep.— -Of fortifications of the four- 
teenth century we have a fine spe- 
cimen in the outworks of Caerphilly. 
They are of great extent, and con- 
sist, on the north-west side, of the 
old moat, of a pentagon intronoh- 
ment of earth, with circular bas- 
tions at the angles; and farther 
^ north-west, and only divided by 
another moat, is a large triangular 
field, moated round, with a cir- 
cular mount at each comer. 

In the modem art of fortification, 
the celebrated French engineer 
Marshal Yauhan, who flourished in 
the age of Louis XIY., is one of 
the highest authorities ; although, i 
perhaps, there is little more merit 
attributable to him than that of| 
reducing the known principles of i 
the art to a regular system. (See 
Yattban.) In the formula for the 
constmction of a hexagon, known 
as Yauban’s First System,” are the 
following instmctions : — ** Describe 
a semicircle, which divide into Ibree 
equal parts, and draw lines to the 
points of division; thus forming 
three exterior sides of the fortifica- 
tion. Bisect each of these by perpen- 
diculars drawn to the centre of the 
polygon, on which set off one-sixth 
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of the interior side for a hexagon, 
through which points draw the hues 
of demnce; on these set off three- 
sevenths of the exterior sides, drawn 
from the angles of the circumference, 
for the lenAh of the faces of the bas- 
tions ; with radius of the distance 
between the two faces describe arcs 
ioTtheflcmhs of the hmUons; — aline 
joining tibie interior extremities of 
the flanks will give the length of 
the cmtams. From the outEne of 
the works draw the followmg paral- 
lels inwards; — Barnhart: 1. At 
the distance of six yards, for the 
thickness of the parapet. 2. From 
which twelve yards mr the breadth 
of the terreplein. 3 . From which 
six yards for the breadth of the in- 
terior ^cy^e.—^Tenaille : Draw lines 
parallel to the faces, at the distance 
of six yards for the parapet.— 
lin : To the faces of tbe work draw 
the followingparallels. 1. Atthe dis- 
tance of six yards for the parapet. 
2. From which ^ht yards for the 
terreplein. 3 . Brom which five 
yards for the interior slope.— 
Covered Wa^ : Draw lines parallel 
to the counterscam, at the distaaee 
of eleven yards, mr the breadth of 
the covered way. — Glacis : For its 
breadth dr^iw parallels to the 
branches of the covered way, and 
the re-entering places of arms at 
the distance of fifty yards.” 

Such were the leading principles 
of Yauban ; but they have been 
shown to contain many serious de- 
fects ; and Cormontaigne, the most 
pccessful of modem engineers, has 
introduced considerable improve- 
ments, as will be seen by consulting 
hisworkentitled^^An improved Trac- 
ing of the first System of Yaub^.” 

On reviewing the different parts 
of a regular mrtification, we are 
to suppose a town inclosed by a 
polygon, upon which the mceinte, or 
line of the prindpal works, is con- 
stmcted. The sides of this polygon 
never exceedone hundred and eighty 
toises in length, being the range of 
the artillery usually mounted on the 
ramparts of a fortification. They 
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are bisected by jperpendicular lines, 
tbe length of wbicb is proportioned 
to the number of sides of whicli 
the polygon is composed, being one- 
eighth 01 the length of the exterior 
side for a square, one-seventh for 
a pentagon, and one-sixth for a 
hexagon, or any other polygon. 
Through the inner extremities ot 
these perpendiculars, lines called 
the lines of defence are drawn to 
the angles of the polygon. At each 
of these angles bastions are then 
constructed, the faces of which are 
a portion of the lines of defence, to 
which their fianks are drawn per- 
pendicularly. The length of the 
faces is made from finy to sixty 
toises, in order to afford ample 
TOace in the interior of the bastion. 
The extremities of the flanks being 
connected by a line of work called 
the ewf*todni completes the enceinte^ 
or body of the place. Upon this 
tracing is placed a broad rampart, 
surrounding the place, on the ex- 
terior edge of -which an earthen 
parapet is raised. The object of the 
rampart is to gi-ve the troops and 
artillery a sufficient command over 
the exterior country. The height 
and thickness of the parapet are such 
as to protect and effectually screen 
the defenders from the direct fire of 
the enemy. This height has been 
limited to seven feet and a half ^d 
as the parapet is e: 5 ^sed to the fire 
of the heaviest artillery, it is made 
proportionably broad to withstand 

its effects, and tto object is attained 

by giving a tbickness of eighteen 
feet of soft earth, properly turfed 
on all its sides. The surface of the 
parapet, called the slope, 

is inclined towards the country, so 
as to enable the fire of the musketry 
to defend the covered way. The 
parapet is terminated externally by 
the exierioT which prevents 

the earth from crumbling and falling 
into the ditch; and towards the town 
by the interioT slope, the base of 
which is made equm "to one-third of 
its height, in order to enable the 
troops to fire over it without con- 
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straint. The banquette is placed 
behind this parapet ; and the clear 
space left on the rampart, called its 
terrep lein, has been limited to about 
eighteen or twenty toises, termi- 
nated towards the town by a 
slope of 45*^, This enceinte is sur- 
rounded by the main ditch, the 
counterscarp of which is directed to 
the inner angle of the shoulder, 
formed by the meeting of the crests 
of the parapets of the flank and face 
of the bastion. The ditch is gene- 
rally made from fifteen to eighteen 
toises wide. The sides of the ditch 
are faced with a wall of masonry, 
called a rev^tement. The demilune 
is placed in advance of the curtain, 
and is surrounded by a ditch, whose 
depth is diminished to several feet 
from that of the main ditch, in order 
that the face of the bastion may de- 
fend it more effectually than would 
have been the case were they both of 
the same depth. The ditch of the 
reduit is still more diminished, in 
order to facilitate the communica- 
jtion between it and the demilune, 
Eeyond these ditches is a space of 
level ground, thirty feet in breadth, 
extending round the fortification, 
called the covered wap, and pro- 
tected by a parapet eight feet in 
height, tne superior slope of which 
forms a gentle inclination towards 
the country, terminating at a dis- 
tance of from sixty to ninety yards, 
called the glacis. 

The construction of a field-worh 
is not in general so perfect as in 
permanent fortification, its object 
being obtained, less from the regu- 
larity of its shape than from the 
skill evinced by engineers in ita 
tracing and relief. Every species of 
material may be advantageously 
employed in the construction of 
field-works. The principal of these 
works are redans, or Jiiches, 
doubts, fStes, or Utes du pont, 
field forts, and Urns, continued 
or interrupted; which are seve- 
rally explained in their proper 
places. , . , , 

The following are the principal 
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parts of a regular fortress, enume- 
rated in alpliSbetical order : — » 

Banquette^ The, is an elevation of 
earth or step, on which the soldiers 
stand to fire over the parapet. 

Bastion is a work composed of 
two faces and two fianks. Bastions 
are joined bj curtains, and are con- 
structed salient and with fianks, in 
order that the whole escarp may be 
seen, and that a reciprocal defence 
may be obtained. 

Bato/rdem is a solid piece of 
masonry, seven or eight feet thick, 
crossing the whole breadth of the 
ditch, opposite the flanked angles 
of the bastions. It retains the water 
in that part of^ the ditch which 
requires it to be inundated. 

Berm is a space or path some- 
times left between the exterior slope 
of the rampart and the ditch. Xt 
serves as a communication round the 
works, and prevents the earth from 
falling into the ditch. 

Caponnihre is a work intended to 
cover a passage across the ditch. 
That from the tenaille to the gorge 
of the ravelin is a road about thirty 
feet wide, covered on each side by 
a parapet about seven feet high, its 
superior slope terminating in a glacis 
about seventy feet wide. 

Cmalier is a work constructed 
upon the terreplein of a full bastion, 
being from eight to twelve feet 
above the rampart, with a parapet 
of six feet high. Its use is to com- 
mand some rising ground within 
cannon-shot, and to serve as a tra- 
verse for preventing the neighbour- 
ing curtains from being enfiladed. 

Citadel is a fortress joined to the 
works of a place, and fortified both 
towards the town and country. It 
should always be situated on the 
most commanding ground, serving 
to keep the inhabitants in awe ; and 
should the town be taken, it becomes 
a retreat for the garrison. 

Cordon is a semicircular pro- 
jection of stone, whose diameter is 
about one foot, placed at the top of 
the slope of the revStement of the 
escarp. 
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Gotmtersearp is 'the wall or slop© 
forming the breadth of the ditch* 
and is opposite fo the escarp. 

Covered may is a space of about 
thirty feet broad, extending round 
the counterscarp of the ditch, bemg 
covered by a parapet from seven 
to nine feet high, with a ban- 
quette. 

Crpmnworh is composed of a 
bastion between two curtains, which 
are terminated by half-bastions. It 
is joined to the body of the pkce by 
two long sides. 

Cumtte is a small ditch made in 
the middle of a dry ditch, to drain 
off the water from the place. 

Curtain is that part of the ram- 
part which lies between two bas- 
tions, and joins the flank thereof. 

Ditch is an excavation from 
twelve to twenty- four feet deep, 
and from ninety to one hundred 
and fifty feet broad, surrounding 
the rampart. The side of the ditch 
nearest the place forms the escarp, 
and the opposite part, called the 
counterscarp, is made circular oppo- 
site to the salient angles of the 
works* 

Embrasures are the openings cut 
through the parapets for firing the 
cannon through. 

Enceinte is the interior wall 
or rampart which surrounds the 
town. 

^ Envelope is an earthwork some- 
times raised in the ditch, and some- 
times beyond it. 

Epaulement is an elevation of 
earth, thrown rm to cover troops 
foom a fianking nre. 

Escarp is the exterior slope or 
wall of the rampart. 

Esplmade is a space of even 

f round, clear of buildings, situated 
etween the town and citadel, so 
that no person can approach from 
the town without being perceived by 
the citadel. 

Eaces of a work are those parts 
which form a salient angle, project- 
ing towards the country. 

Elanhr& a part of a work so dis- 
posed as to defend another 5 joining 
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the face of a bastion to tbe cur- 
tain, &o. 

Mhche^ or arrow, is constructed 
along the foot of tbe glacis before 
tbe re-entering and sment places 
of arms. It consists of a parapet, 
whose faces form a salient angle, 
and are about one hundred and 
twenty feet long ; audit has a com- 
munication wim the covered-way, 
cut through the glacis. 

JFraises SLve a, kind of palisades, 
placed horizontally or obnquely in 
the exterior slope of ramparts. 

Glacis is the superior part of the 
parapet of the covered-way, form- 
ing a gentle slope towards the 
country, and terminating at from 
one hundred and twenfy to one 
hundred and ninety feet ; it covers 
the rev^temejut of the body of the 
place. 

Mornworh is composed of two 
half-bastions and curtain, with two 
long sides divided upon the faces of 
the Tbastions or ravelins, so as to be 
defended from them. 

Lines are formed for the in- 
trenchment of armies, and are 
composed of a succession of re- 
dans, &c., joined by curtains, which 
should not be more than one hun- 
dred and twenty yards distant 
from each other, to afford mutual 
protection and defence. , 

Lo&phohs are oblong holes, from 
fifteen to eighteen inches long, six 
inches wide within, and two or three 
without. They are cut through tim- 
ber or masonry, for the service of 
small arms. 

Limettes and tmaillons are works 
constructed on each side of ravelms, 
consisting of two faces. 

Owtworhs are those works which 
are constructed beyond the body of 
the place, such as tenaiiles, rave- 
lins, &c. 

Palisades are stakes of strong 
wood, eight or nine feet long, and 
six inches thick, fixed about three 
feet in the ground, and three or 
four inches asunder. 

Parallels, or places of arms, 
thrown up in sieges, are trenches 
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formed to connect together the 
several approaches to a besieged 
place. 

Parapet, a mass of earth elevated 
on the terreplein of the rampart, 
on the side towards the country, 
being from eighteen to twenty-two 
feet thick, and from six to eight 
feet high. The top is formed with 
a slight declivity towards the coun- 
try, which is called the superior 
slope, 

\ Ramp, The, is a road cut in the 
interior slope of the rampart, form- 
ing a communication from the town 
to the terreplein. 

Ramipart, The, is an elevation of 
earth, obtained by the excavation 
of the ditch; and is that part of 
the fortification which is situated 
between the ditch and the town, 
consisting of an interior slope, terre- 
plein, banquette, parapet, and exte- 
rior slope, or escarp. 

Ravelin, The, is constructed op- 
posite the curtain (in front of the 
tenaiHe), and eoinposed of two faces, 
which lorm a salient angle towards 
the country, and of two demi- 
go]^es, formed by the counterscarp, 

Medan consists of two faces, 
forming a salient angle (which 
should not be less than with 
parapet, &c. 

Redoubt is a square, polygonal, 
or circular fi.eld-fort. 

R&oHemervb is the masonry which 
retains the earth of the rampart on 
its exterior side. It is about five 
feet thick at the top, with a slope 
in front of one-twentieth of its 
height ; and is constructed behind 
in steps, increasing six inches in 
thickness to every foot from the 
top.,;' ; 

Ballyporis are openings cut in 
the glacis, at the faces of the re- 
entering places of arms, and at the 
branches of the covered-way. They 
are used in making sallies trom the 
covered-way. 

Blope, Interior, is the inclination 
of earth nearest to the town, 

Btar Fort consists of a succession 
of salient and re-entering angles. 
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formed on tlie sides of a polygon. 
These forts are usually constructed 
on a triangle (when they have six 
salient points), or a square (having 
eight salient points). 

Tenaille consists of two faces, and 
sometimes a small curtain. It is con- 
structed between the flanks of the 
bastions in front of the curtain, and 
has a parapet about seven feet high. 

TerrepUint in field fortification, is 
the plane of site ; and in permanent 
fortification, it is the upper part of 
the rampart which remains after 
having constructed the parapet. 

Tetefi de Font consist of redans, 
<&c., which are constructed on the 
banks of rivers, to protect the pas- 
sage "'across' them.' ■ 

Trmerses' in the covered- ww are 
parapets which cross the breadth of 
it at the salient, and re-entering 
places of arms, &c. They cover 
the troops who are drawn up behind 
the parapet of the covered-way 
from the enfilade fire of the enemy. 
There are passages cut in the para- 
pet of the covered-way, close to the 
traverses, in order to form a com- 
munication from one part of the 
covered-way to another. These 
passages are three yards wide, and 
are provided with gates. 

Trench Catmlier^ works 

raised by the besiegers on the glacis 
of a fortress, in order to enable 
them to direct a plunging fire of 
musketry into the covered- way. 
They are formed of gabions placed 
in tiers above each other, and filled 
with earth. 

Zigzags, or Foyeanx of eommu<^ 
nication, are trenches made for the 
approaches from the parallels to the 
besieged place. They are generally 
three feet deep, and have a parapet 
and berm. 

JN'.B. — A new and very perfect 
system of fortification has lately 
been invented by Mr. James Eer- 
gusson, the son of the able and dis- 
tinguished Dr, Fergnsson, formerly 
of the British army. It comprises 
a series of parapets, rising one 
above the other, each upon a terre- 
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plein of considerable tliickneas, and 
in a semicircular form. The en- 
ceinte is girdled by a ditch 100 
yards in width, and there^ are out- 
works of themselves formidable in 
character. Although of great mag- 
nitude, a fortress constructed on 
this principle would not he more 
costly than an ordinary fortifica- 
tion on Vauban’s or Cormontaigne’s 
principles. One of the most ex- 
perienced and distinguished of the 
general officers of the present day, 
on examining the model of Mr. 
Fergnsson *s scheme of defence, ob- 
served that a town thus strength- 
ened would prove a second Troy, in 
spite of the invention of gunpowder . 

Foet-Majoe, a commandant of a 
fort in the absence of the governor. 
Officers employed as fort-mayors, if 
under the rank of captains, take 
rank and precedence as the junior 
captains in the garrisons in which 
thw are serving. 

Foewaeb! a word of command 
given when troops are to resume 
meir march after a temporary in- 
terruption. 

Fqssi, a ditch. 

Fosse WAY, one of the military 
Boman roads in England, so called 
from the ditches on both sides. 

Fougasses, a description of small 
mines, constructed in front of the 
weakest parts of a fortification, as 
the salient, angles and faces not de- 
fended by a cross-fire, 

FoTJHBEy, a place for casting all 
kinds of ordnance, such as cannon, 
mortars, howitzers, &c. 

Foitebissetje, a sword-cutler. The 
French familiarly say of two per- 
sons who are extremely intimate, 
*^Ces gens sont tMe-h4ete, commedes 
fonrhiss&ursf meaning that, like' 
sword-cutlers (who when they work 
sit closely opposite to each other), 
th^ are putting their heads together. 
- Fotteneait, the chamber of amine 
in which the powder is lodged. 

Feaise, a row of palisades planted 
horizontally, or nearly so, as at the 
edge of a ditch, or on the steep cx- 
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tenor of a parapet. Fraises are FtJHurxjis b’Onoei, a small town 
generally seven or eiglit feet long, of Spain near Gindad Bodrigo, 
and about five inclies tMck. When where in 1811 a sanguinary action 
an army intrenches itself, the para- took place between the French 
pets of the retrenchments are often under Marshal Massena, and the 
iraised in the parts exposed to an British troops un der Lord Welling- 
attack.— To a lattalion to ton. When the British commander, 

line or cover it every way with after his successes at the lines of 
pikes, that it m^ withstand the Torres Vedras, laid siege to the fron- 
shock of a body of horse. tier fortress of Almeida, Massena 

Feock, the undress regimental advanced to the relief of the be- 
coat of the Gruards, Artiiiery, and leaguered place, with 46,000 men 
Bwal Marines. and 5,000 cavalry. Lord Welling- 

Feont I a word of command, sig- ton, whose forces only amounted to 
nixing that the men are to turn to 33,000 infantry and 2,000 horsemen, 
their proper front. If the battalion planted himself on a hilly range, 
hasbeen faced to the right, the men trusting to be able both to cover 
turn on this word a quarter-circle Almeida and protect his communi- 
to the left ; if faced to the left, they cations with Portugal. Massena 
turn a quarter-circle to the right; made a grand attaS: on the ridge 
if th^ have been faced to the right with Junot. Then the 41st French 
or lefr about, they turn a half-circle regiment fixed their eagle on the 
to the right. When the battalion wfll nearest the British upon 
is marching by files, or is put tbe ridge, and our thin lines 
through its right or left facings, as, met them foot to foot. One mo- 
“ To the Might JFace^'* “ To the Left ment the ridge seemed lost; then 
JKzcej” the word is always their gallant leader addressed the 
practised to restore it to its natural 71st Highlanders, fresh from Glas- 
situation in Hne. In deploying gpw : ** JjTow, my lads, let us show 
from close or open column, or in mem how we clear the Gallow-gate," 
executing either of those move- — ^their recent quarters. One cheer 
ments from line, the word front ! responded, and a charge, impetuous 
invariably follows “ halt ! ** — A bat- but orderly, swept the foe down. 
taJion, &c., i^ said to assume a Then, also, did Lieutenant-Colonel 
wurrom frmt when itf;.goes from Wallace lead on his Connaught 
line into oolunm,'^ upon the prm- Bangers ; and bis brief “ At them, 
ciples of compression. — Jfront of a 88th ! was answered with an Irish 
regiment is the foremost rank of a hurrah and rush. The Imperial 
battalion, squadron, or any other Guard stood still ; hut in the death- 
body of men. To ‘‘ front every struggle the stronger men prevailed, 
way’* is when the men are faced and, &oken and trodden down, the 
on all sides. Front also applies to foe gave way. It was in the thick 
the face as opposed to the enemy, of the conflict that Lieutenant-Co- 
lt also signifies an extent of ground Ibnel Cameron was killed, leading 
which faces something opposite, as the 79th Ms Highlanders set np 
the front of a camp, the front of a a wild shriek, raised the war-cry 
line of action, Ac. — i¥o7it give foint of the Cameron, and bayonneted 
is a movement of the sword used down the finest body of grenadiers 
by the cavalry.— -In fortification, ever seen. The killed and wounded 
front is the line of works con- of the French amounted to 5,(X)0, 
structed upon one side of the poly- against 2,000 English, 
gon comprehended between the Fttnus, Militaky. — There are 
camtals of two collateral bastions. diSPerent military funds established 
Fbonxiee, the limit, confine, or for the benefit of soldiers in the 
boundary of any kingdom. East-India Company’s service, the 
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principal of whicli is that known as 
*'Cj:.ive’s Ptiifn,” explained in its 
proper place. There are also the 
Bengal Military Ptind, established 
in iSoYeraher 18245 the Madras 
Fund* instituted in April 1808 5 and 
the llomhay Fund, established in 
May 1816 5 the rules, regulations, 
and advantages of which are fully 
detailed in the Mast-InMa Register , 
and the British Officer, 

Fukeeal Honoues. — If an officer 
dies when on duty with his regi- 
ment, or engaged on staff employ, 
ho is buried with military honours, 
His hat, epaulettes, and sword, are 
placed upon the cofEn, soldiers sup- 
port it, and officers bear the pall ; 
the troops march at a slow and 
solemn pace, with arms reversed ; 
the drums are muffled; the band 
plays the dead march ; and after 
the body has been lowered into the 
grave, a party of infantry, ca- 
valry, or artillery, fire a volley 
or volleys over it, and then retire. 
The strength of the funeral party, 
as it is called, depends upon the 
rank of the deceased, as do the num- 
ber of volleys discharged over his 
remains. Artillery officers are ho- 
noured by discharges of cannon. 
When a cavalry officer is buried, 
bis horse follows the cortege. 

Fuel (to). — In reference to mili- 
tary flags or colours, it is used to 
express the act of folding them, so 
a^o be cased. 

>/Fuelouoh, the leave of absence 
periodically, or upon extraordinary 
occasions, granted to soldiers to 
enable them to visit their homes. 
On these occasions they are pro- 
vided with a proper voucher, to 
satisfy the commanding officer of 
any place or party that they have 
the sanction of tneir superiors to 
pass and repass within a given 
period. The furlough of an officer 
m the Eoyal service is called his 
“ leave of absence but in the 
East-India Company's army the 
leave bears the name of furlough. 
An officer in the latter army, after 
serving ten years, is permitted to 


proceed to England on furlough 
on sich certificate f 01 three years, 
drawing the net pay of his rank for 
two years and a half; and if his 
health recmires a prolonged stay in 
England, this is awarded to the ex- 
tent of two more years. At the 
expOT of the five years, the officer, 
if still unable to resume his duties, 
ceases to he a member of the ser- 
vice, East-India Company's officers 
are allowed one year’s leave to 
England on their private affairs, 
mithont at any time, and with- 
out reference to their standing in 
the army 5 and if ill health should re- 

S uire that they should proceed to the 
!ape of Good Hope, Australia, or 
any place to the eastward of the 
Gape of Good Hope, they receive 
the whole of their pay and allow- 
ances during their absence. For a 
statement of the sums allowed to 
^cers while on furlough — See 
CiEUTBNANT - Colonel, Majoe, 
Paptain, Lieutenant, Ension, 

' Fuenaob, a hollow, or excavation, 
made in the earth, and charged 
with gunpowder, for the purpose of 
blowing up a rock, wall, or any part 
of a fortincation . — Mine Rumaces 
are made under that part of the 
glacis belonging to the covert- way 
which faces the cjuarter from whence 
the besiegers will make their prin- 
cipal attacks, the instant, they can 
be avscertained by the opening of 
the trenches. Several small ones 
are likewise sunk under the glacis 
of the outworks, in order to blow 
up the lodgments which the enemy 
may have made when he has car- 
ried the advanced posts. Mine fur- 
naces are moreover extremely use- 
ful in the defence of the covert- 
way, especially to overthrow the 
saps ana lodgments, together with 
the batteries that may have been 
erected by the besieging enemy. 

Fubkituee, certain articles al- 
lowed in barracks, to wbicli are 
added household utensils, according 
to the number of rooms. — Horse 
Furnitwre and embel- 

lishments which are adopted by 
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military men wlien they are mount- 
ed for service or parade, consisting 
chiefly of housings, saddle-cloth, 

Fuse, a tube of wood filled with 
a composition of saltpetre, sulphur, 
and mealed powder, forced with an 
iron driver into a loaded shell. The 
fuse is of such length as to continue 
burning all the time the shell is 
in its range, and to set fire to the 
powder as soon as it touches the 
ground, which occasions the ^shell 
instantly to burst into many pieces. 

Fusil, a light musket; steel 
which strikes fire out of a flint; a 
tinder-box ; the piece of steel which 
covers the pan of a fire-arm.— -FU- 
sil sur Spmle I is a word of com- 
mand, in the French manual exer- 
cise, similar to shmlder arms. 

Fusiliees, soldiers armed like 
the rest of the infantry, with this 
difference only, that their muskets 
are shorter and lighter than those 
of the line generally. There are 
not any ensigns in fusilier regi- 
ments. Their junior officers rank as 
second lieutenants, taking prece- 
dence of all ensigns. 


G. 

Gabion, a kind of basket made 
of osier twigs, of a cylindrical form, 
having different dimensions, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is 
used. Filled with earth, these ga- 
bions serve in sieges to carry on 
the approaches under cover, when 
the assailants come near the forti- 
fication. Batteries are often made 
of gabions; which likewise serve 
for rev^tements in constructing pa- 
rapets of loose earth. 

Gabionnaue, a work hastily 
thrown up. A parapet en gabion- 
node is a parapet constructed of 
gabions. 

Gain, ^ to conquer; to get the 
better; as, gained the day,” 


&c. “ To gain ground ’’ implies to 
take up the ground which a retir- 
ing enemy vacates. 

Galea, among the Eomans, a 
light casque, headpiece, or morion, 
coming down to the shoulders, and 
commonly of brass ; though Ca- 
millus, according to Plutarch, or- 
dered those of his army to be of 
iron, as being the stronger metal. 

Galleey, an underground pas- 
sage, whether cut in the soil or 
built inmasonry. It forms the com- 
munication between the inner and 
exterior works of a fortified place. 

Gallopee, a field-piece attached 
to a cavalry regiment. They are 
now disused. 

Gantelope, corruptly gauntlet, 
from the French a glove. A 
military punishment, which con- 
sisted in passing along the whole 
line, and receiving a blow from 
every man’s iron glove or gauntlet 
(gantelet). Whips and canes are 
now substituted for the gauntlet. 

Gaedinee, Lieutenant-Gen e- 
EAL SiE John. — ^This officer en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 
3rd Buffs, in 1791. Four years 
afterwards he attracted notice by 
his military attainments and supe- 
rior education, during the cam- 

E in Flanders and Holland. 

. that time he engaged the 
attention of the late duke of York, 
who employed him often upon the 
staff, and ultimately placed him in 
the adjutant-generaFs department 
at the Horse Guards. While serv- 
ing in the West Indies, he became 
captain, on the 17th May, 179(3. He 
saw much active jiervice in those 
colonies. When he returned to 
England, he was promoted to a ma- 
jority. He embarked with the ex- 
pedition to Walcheren in 1809, and 
served on the staff of Lord Chat- 
ham’s army. For his services at 
Walcheren he obtained the brevet 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, on the 
29th October, 1809. In 1813 he 
joined the 1st battalion of the 6th, 
under Lord Wellington. As lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army, he com- 
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Hianded tlie brigade at the battles 
of the l^ivelle and Ortbes. ^ At 
Ortlies be bad bis borse killed 
•under bim. Bo heavy was tbe fire at 
that moment, that a private was 
shot tbroiigb tbe heart, and fell 
over Colonel Gardiner dead ; and a 
Serjeant bad both bis bands shot 
tbrougb by musket-balls. As tbe 
regiment passed on, tbe marquis of 
Wellington rode up, and seeing 
Colonei Gardiner on tbe ground, 
and thinking bim dead, be gave him- 
self ‘the word of command to tbe 
6tb, ** Incline to your right,” which 
wms nobly obeyed and executed, 
tlioiigli a most trying movement 
under a cross-fire. Colonel Gar- 
diner wms soon at their bead again. ] 
Por the Hivelle and Ortbes, Lieut.- 
Colonel Gardiner received a gold 
medal and clasp. In the subse- 
quent operations be continued to 
command the brigade, which took 
possession of Bordeaux, and was 
variously engaged in the vicinity 
until the embarkation of the troops 
for Kortb America. On the 12tb 
of August, 1819, be obtained tbe 
rank of colonel From the time of 
leaving tbe 6tb regiment at Bor- 
deaux be was employed on tbe 
general staff ; and in 1822 succeeded 
Colonel Thornton at tbe bead of tbe 
adjutant -general’s department in 
Ireland f whence be W’as removed to 
the office at tbe Horse Guards as de- 


puty adjutant-general. He obtained 
bis lieutenant-colonelcy regiimnt- 
ally on the augmentation of the 
6tb foot to tbe Indian establish- 
ment in December 1824, but early 
in 1825 was removed to the half- 
pay, to enable Mm to retain bis ap- 
pointment on tbe home staff. At the 
Horse Guards be remained for many 
y ears as deputy adj utant - general. 
He became maj or-general on the 
22nd July, 1880 ; lieutenant-general 
on the 23rd November, 1841 ; and 
succeeded Field-Marshal Sir George 
Hugent, as colonel of the 6tb foot, 
on the 28tb March, 1849. 


Gaeri son (from gmmr, to fur- 
nish), tbe guard of a* fortified place ; 


tbe place itself ; generally tbe troops 
quartered in a town. — <3rmruon 
IhwfiiB a strong place, in which 
troops are quartered and* do duty 
' for the security thereof, keeping 
strong guards at each post, and a 
main-guard in or near the market- 
place. 

GtATMf a door of strong planks 
with iron bars to oppose an enemy. 
Gates are generally fixed in the 
middle of the curtain, from whence 
they are seen and defended by tbe 
tw^o flanks of tbe bastions. They 
should be covered with a good rave- 
lin, that they may not be seen or 
enfiladed by tbe enemy. Tbe 
palisades and barriers before the 
gates within tbe towm are often of 
great use. 

Gauges, in gunnery, are brass 
rings with handles, to find the 
diameter of all kinds of shot with 
expedition. 

Gaukteet,— Gantblopb. 

GawiUghue, a strong hill-fort of 
Hindostan, in tbe Deccan, wMcb 
w^as captured by Lord Wellesley in 
1808, and led to many important 
cessions in favour of tbe British. 

Gazons, in fortification, pieces of 
fresh earth, or sods, covered with 
grass, and cut in the form of a 
wedge, ^ about a foot long and half a 
foot thick, to line the outsides of a 
work made of earth, as ramparts, 
parapets, banquettes, &c. The first 
bed of gazons is fixed with pegs of 
wood, and the second bed is so laid 
as to bind tbe former, by being 
placed over its joints, and so con- 
tinued tiU the works are finisbed. 
Between those it is usual to sow all 
sorts of binding weeds or herbs, in 
order to strengthen tbe rampart. 

Gbbelus. —Every Timariot in 
Turkey, duringacampaign, is obliged 
to take a certain number of horse- 
men, who are called gebelus, and to 
supjfort them at bis own expense. 
He is directed to take as many with 
him as would annually cost three 
thousand aspres (each asw^ 
equal to twopence fartbingEnglisb) , 
for subsistence. 
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Gendaeme, in the original sig- 
nification of the term, a man in 
complete armour. His horse was 
also shielded by a breastplate, head- 
piece, and covers for his sides. The 

g endarmes were at first called 
ommes d’armes (men at arms), and 
were esquires. 

Gendakmeeie, a select body of 
cavalry, that took precedence of 
every regiment of horse in the 
French service, and ranked imme- 
diately after the king's household. 
In the time of Napoleon they formed 
a sort of poUee. 

General, a term for the roll of 
the drum which calls the troops to- 
gether, To ‘ * beat the general ” is a 
phrase drawn from the French drum 
mstructors, Battre la Gin-^ale'* 
General Officers, all officers 
above the rank of colonel,consisting of 
general (or field-marshal) command- 
ing-in-chief, general, lieutenant- 
general, major-general, and briga- 
dier-general 5 the sovereign being 
always presumed to be captain- 
general of the army. The four first 
are promoted in order of seniority 
by royal brevet, after they have 
passed through the various regi- 
mental stages to the rank of lien- 
tenant-colonel. Their daily pay is as 
follows : — General commanding-in- 
ehief, if a field-marshal,, £16. 8s. 9d. ; 
if below the rank of field-marshal, 
£9. 9s. 6d. ; general on the staffi, 
£5. 13s. 9d. ; a lieutenant-general on 
the staff, £3. 15s. lOd. ; major-gene- 
ral on the staff, £1. 17s. lid, 5 briga- 
dier-general on the staff, £1. 8s. 6d. 
All officers promoted to be general 
officers, whether on full or half pay 
at the time of promotion, receive 
unattached pay at the rate of £400 
per annum ; or if lientenant-coloneis 
of cavalry, the net full pay of that 
rank, until elected to the establish- 
ment of unattached pay, at £1. 5s. 
a day, or appointed to be colonels 
of regiments. The pay to general 
^ officers unattached, who were pro- 
- .mbted to these ranks previous to 
the year 1818, is, to a general, 
£1. 18s. 6d. 5 to a lieutenant-general, 


£1. 12s. 6d, ; and to a major-general, 
£1. 5s. General officers promoted 
since February 1818 receive tlie 
rate of pay only of their regimental 
rank. — Tne Board of General Of 
ficers determines every regulation 
respecting the clothing, <&c. of 
the army, subject to the control of 
the sovereign or the commander-in- 
chief. 

Generalissimo, the chief officer 
in command of an army. This word 
is used in most foreign languages. 
It was first invented by the abso- 
lute authority of Cardinal Eiche- 
lieu, when he went to command 
the French army in Italy. 
Generalship, a term which is 
to the good or bad conduct 


ot a general in warfare. 

Genoa, surrendered to Lord 
Eleith, June 5, 1800; and to Lord 
William Bentinck, April 18, 1814. 

Gbnottillbre, that part of the 
parapet of a battery which remains 
above the platform, and under the 
gun, after the opening of the em- 
brasure has been made. The name 
is derived from the French genout 
the knee. The height of the ge- 
nonillbre is regulated by that of the 
gun carriage, generally from two to 
three feet. 

Gentlbmen-at-Arms. — The gen- 
tlemen-at-arms constitute the body- 
guard of the sovereign, and are in 
attendance on all great state occa- 
sions. The corps was instituted by 
King Henry vlll. soon after his 
accession to the throne, and was 
then composed entirely of gentle- 
men of noble blood. The appellation 
then given to the corps was that of 
Gentlemen Pensioners, or Spears; 
but in the reign of King William IV. 
(17th of March, 1834) the designa- 
tion of the corps was changed to 
that of Gentlemen -at -Arms. The 
corps consists of a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, a standard-bearer, a clerk of 
the cheque or adjutant, forty gen- 
tlemen-at-arms, the harbinger, and 
the axe-keeper. The sum annually 
applied to the wages and establish- 
ment of the corps is £6,000, thus 
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divided: tke captain receives £1,000; recapture Gibraltar; but after a 
tbe lieutenant, £500 ; tile standard- siege wbicb lasted for four years, 
bearer, £310; the gentlemen- at- tbe Smniards retired witk ^eat 
arms, £100 each (or £4,000 in all) ; loss, ^be siege was resisted by 
tbe clerk of tbe cneque, £120 ; and Governor Eibott, and a long and 
tbe gentleman-barbinger, £70. ^ very interesting account oi tbe 
Ghoechaeea, tbe irregular Sikb wbolo^^f tbe operations may be 
yeomanry wbo served in tbe wars fouBraLin a work by Drinkwater. 
in tbe Punjab between tbe Sikbs ^yGiLLESPiE, Ma joe-Genekae Eo- 
and English. beet Eollo, was bom in Ireland, in 

Ghuzneb, a strong fortress in 1769r Early in life be entered tbe 
A%banistan, north of Candabar army, and purchased, while stOl a 
and south of Cabul. It has ocou- youth, a cometcy in the 3rd horse, 
pied a conspicuous figure in Mabo- or Carabineers. At tbe end of nine 
medan history, and in 1839 was tbe years be was transferred to tbe 20tb 
scene of a contest favourable to tbe light dragoons, a regiment raised 
display of British prowess. When for service in Jamaica and different 
the government of India despatched parts of tbe West Indies ; and dur- 
a large force to re-seat Shah Soojab mg a period of eleven years in that 
upon the musnud (or throne) of clSnate, on difficult and severe ser- 
Affgbanistan, tbe then occupant, vice, this officer very much dis- 
Dost Mobamed, garrisoned Gbuz- tinguisbed himself on many occa- 
nee, which lay upon the road to sions. In Jamaica be held the situ- 
Cabul, and offereda stout opposition, ations of brigade -maj or, aide - de - 
The British comniander - in - chief, camp, and atQutant-general to tbe 
Sir John Keane, being destitute of army. He was soon after appointed 
siege-g^, it became necessary to lieutenant-colonel. In 1800 Gene- 
take Gbuznee by a ral Knox, proceeding on a special 

Accordingly Major Thomson, tbe oomTnnnd to the West Indies, ap- 
enmneer, blew open tbe gates at pointed Hin quartermaster-generm. 
ni^t ; tbe British infantry msbed In 1802 Colonel Gillespie returned 
in-*^ terrific struggle ensued— and to Europe, and soon afterwards be 
on tbe following morning tbe flag exchanged with Sir E. Wilson, to 
of England floated from tbe walls tbe 1901 dragoons, then in India, 
of Gbuznee. Three years later, tbe Always adventurous, be undertook 
garrison of sepoys was surprised an overland journey, and left 
and imprisoned. Tbe survivors England in June 1805. We trace 
were released by a force under Sir him with tbe Eussian and Austrian 
William Nott. — IT ott. armies ; ftom thence through Mol- 

/ Gibealtae. — This strong for- davia, down tbe Danube, and across 
^ress, situated at tbe entrance to tbe Euxine to Constantinople, and 
the Mediterranean, and forming thence to Bagdad, Bussorab, and 
one of what tbe ancients called “ tbe lastly to Bombay. A short time 
Pillars of Hercules,” was built by after Ms arrival at Ma^as be 
El Tarick, one of tbe earliest Moor- was appointed to tbe command at 
isb invaders of Spain. It was in Arcot, where be bad only arrived a 
tbe possession of tbe Moors for few days,’ when tbe ever-memorable 
seven centuries. After tie fall of and horrible massacre took place at 
tbe Barbarian empire, it became Yellore. Animated by tbe wish to 
tbe property of tbe Spaniards, from suppress tbe mutiny, tbe efforts of 
whom it was taken by tbe Ei^lisb tbe Colonel were exerted to the 
in tbe reign of Queen Anne. When utmost. After great efforts, tbe 
war broke out with Spain and fort was captured, and tbe mutiny 
France in 1781, a ^eat effort was suppressed. After this action be 
made by their conjoint ibrces to was rewarded by tbe Government 
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by being nommated inspector of 
cavalry. Colonel Gillespie soon 
after was appointed to command 
the cavalry in Bengal against the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. He subse- 
quently returned to the peninsula of 
India, and assumed the command 
of the whole Mysore division. ^ He 
was next employed in the expedition 
to Java, and the first division of the 
army was intrusted to his charge. 
After crossing the Anjole river, on 
the night of the 7th of August, 1811, 
and taking post on the suburbs of 
Batavia, Colonel Gillespie, on the 
day following, occupied the capi- 
tal, and defeated a season- 
able sortie) an attack made on the 
town by the French on the night of 
the 8th of August. On the 10th of 
the same rnonth he engaged and 
completely routed the Mite of the 
French army, who were strongly 
posted near Weltervreeden, on the 
road to Cornelia . But the day that 
stamped Colonel Gillespie’s fame 
was the ever-memorable 26th of 
August, 1811, when the strongly 
fortified lines of Cornelis, defended 
by 280 pieces of cannon of very 
large calibre, were stormed, and the 
enemy’s whole army, consisting of 
above 13,000 men, completely de- 
stroyed. Upon the surrender of 
the whole island of Java and all its 
dependencies. Colonel Gillespie was 
appointed to command the forces 
left for the protection of those valu- 
able acquisitions. After quelling 
various disturbances in the island, 
the exertions of a part of the 
military were called forth to the 
neighbouring island of Sumatra, to 
act against the sultan of Palembang. 
The expedition fitted out for this 
ose sailed from Batavia on the 
of March, 1812, under the 
personal command of Colonel Gil- 
lespie. The enemy’s batteries situ- 
ated on the river, mounting 102 
guns, were captured. In the mean 
time a most dangerous coalition 
existed at Java, composed of the 
prinoip^ native princes and chief- 
tains, which threatened destruction 


to the European colonists through- 
out the island. The prompt mea- 
sures pursued, and the decisive plan 
of operations adopted hy the colonel 
(afterwards major - general), and 
which led to a speedy restoration of 
peace, are subjects worthy to be 
ranked, amongst the most eminent 
events that grace our military his- 
tory. The heroism of the troops in 
the storm (20th of June, 1812), and 
capture of the fortified position of 
Djocjqcarta, defended by ninety- 
two pieces of cannon,— taking pri- 
soner the refractory sultan of Ma- 
taram, who was at the head of this 
formidable confederacy, and thus, 
by the seizure of his person, pre- 
, venting any protracted and preda- 
tory warfare, — ^the entire defeat of 
the sultan’s regular army, consist- 
ing of 17,000 men, well appointed, 
and obstinately bent on resistance, 
with the complete dispersion of an 
immense armed population of more 
than 100,000, who had taken post 
in the surrounding campongs, or 
villages, ready to execute the sul- 
tan’s murderous ‘projects, — are 
above all ordinary praise. By 
these brilliant achievements (the 
result of three days’ continued 
action), the British supremacy over 
the whole island of Java was com- 
pletely established on the solid basis 
of justice and power. In this action 
Major-General Gillespie was se- 
verely wounded. On returning to 
India, he was employed on the 
general stafiT. On the war with 
Sfepaul breaking out, he was ap- 
pointed to command a division of 
the attacking army, and was killed 
at the storming of Kalunga, greatly 
regretted by the army. 

Giitgals, or GiNQ-A-tTLS, large 
muskets. used in India by the na- 
tives, with a rest, somewhat simi- 
lar to those invented by Marshal 
Yauban for the defence of forts. 

Glacis, the parapet of the covered 
way, extended in a long slope to 
meet the natural surface ojf the 
ground, so that every part of it 
shall be swept by the fire of the 
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ramparts. The glacis conceals tHe ten years* contest, which ended 
masonry of the escarp from distant in the conquest of Granada, he 
cannonade. played an important _part, and 

Gladiatoe, a sword -pl^er, or terribly harassed the Moors by 
pri^e-fighter. The old Itomans his hold guerilla warfare. When 
were accustomed to make their Charles VXII. of Prance conquered 
slaves fight with one another at Kaples in 1496, Gonzalves was sent 
their public festivals, and the only by Perdinand the ^Catholic to repel 
weapon they used was a gladius, or the invaders, which he did with 
sword. wonderful rapidity. He then re- 

Glory, Military, — James de- ceived the name of the ** Great 
scribes this in the folio wing terns Captain’* from friends and foes. 
** Honour, reputation, and fame, The Prench being expelled, Gon- 
acquired by military achievements j zalves next aided the pope against 
that precarious splendour which one Mienoldo Guerri of Biscay, 
plays round the brows of a warrior, who, having received Ostia in trust 
and has been collected by hard from Charles Till., distressed and 
service, extraordinary genius, and starved Borne. Gonzalves stormed 
unblemished integrity; but which the fortress, and brought Menoldo 
maydesertthe greatest hero through in chains to Borne, where^ he 
one unfortunate failure, occasioned obtained his pardon. Then, with a 
by the fatality of human imper- hint to the pontij0P as to a reform^- 
fection.” tion of his household and court, 

^ Go.' — The verb “ to go ” is va- retired to Ms own country in 1498. 
riously used in a military sense ; as Two years later he suppressed a 
to march ina hostile or warlike man- revolt of the Moors, and obtained 
ner . — To go off implies to depart their pardon also, as the reward of 
from any post. — is to make his victory. Charles TnL*s suc- 
an attack. — To* go over is to re- cessor, Louis XII., again strove to 
volt.— Yh go outt to go upon any obtain the possession for Prance of 
expedition, &c. It is likewise fre- Milan and Naples. Ferdinand of 
quently used to signify the act of Spain now agreed to share in the 
fighting a duel ,* as, He went out spoils. Gonzalves was sent to aid 
with so and so.’* the Tenetians, and Cephalonia was 

Golandaxjzee, the Indian term taken from the Turks in 1500. The 
for an artilleryman. king of Naples was deposed, and 

Gold-Coast Corps, a corps the pope sanctioned the act. The 
formed of drilled Africans, and partition of Naples soon brought 
officered from the W est-India regi- the Spanish ancl French into col- 
ments. It is kept up for the pur- lision, when Gonzalves drove the 
pose of protecting the possessions French out of the country, and 
of Sierra Leone and Gambia. reconciled the natives to Spanish 

Gong, an instrument of martial rule. Ferdinand at last grewjea- 
music used among the Indians. Ions of such brilliant successes, and 
Gong Wallas, militia in India ; making common cause with his en- 
so called from Gong, a village, and vious courtiers, would not be satis- 
WallaSfSbmm. fied with Gonzalves* hononr and 

Gonzalves deCoedova, an illus- devotion, but removed him from 
trious Spanish general, surnamed Italy, in spite of the desires of the 
the ** Great Captain/* from his Italians ; and notwithstanding all 
many brilliant exploits. He was Gonzalves* bitter remonstrances, 
born at Montilla, near Cordova, in he was not again honoured with 
1453. ^ At an early age he became any public employment. He died 
the chief ornament of the court of December 2, 1615. 

Queen Isabella of Spain. In the Good-Conduct Bat.-— As a sti- 
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mulus to soldiers to conduct them- 
selves with proprieiw, a warrant was 
issued a very few years back, under 
•which, men who have not figured in 
the defaulters’ book - are entitled to 
receive extra pay, which goes on 
increasing at intervals upon the 
same condition of good conduct.” 
To mark the soldiers so distin- 
guished, badges are given them in 
the form of rings of white lace, 
worn on the right arm. The receipt 
of good-conduct pay unintenmpt- 
edly for some years influences the 
amount of pension. 

Goo jeeat, a village in the Pun- 
jab, the scene of the last stand 
made by the Sikh arnw against the 
British under Lord Gough, in the 
year 1849. In this action the Sikhs 
lost fifty-three guns; and -their army 
of 60,000 men was entirely broken 
up and dispersed. The whole of the 
Punjab then fell under the British 
yoke. The success of our arms on 
this occasion is chiefly attributable 
to the judicious use made of the 
artillery. In fact, the whole action 
consisted of one powerful can- 
nonade, before which the Sikhs 
(thitherto powerful with that arm) 
gave way. The pursuit of the scat- 
tered force was consigned to the 
cavalry and infantry, under Sir 
W alter Gilbert, ; 3 ^ , , 

Goege, the entrance into any 
piece of a fortification, which con- 
sists of the distance or space be- 
tween the inner extremities of the 
two faces ; as between the faces of 
a half-moon, redoubt, bastion, re- 
dan, lunette, &c* 

Goeget, a crescent-shaped plate, 
formerly worn round the neck by 
ofiicers on duty, till the present 
century. 

Gough, Gee-eeal Tiscoukt, 
G.O.B. — ^Soon after his admission to 
the British army, this officer saw ser- 
vice at the Cape of Good Hope, when 
that settlement was (^tured from 
the Dutch, in 1795. He was after- 
wards employed in the operations 
in the West Indies, and in 1809 we 
find him in the Peninsula, com- 
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manding the 87th regiment. Pew 
regiments were more frequently and 
actively engaged during that me- 
morable contest. At Talavera, Bar- 
rossa, Vittoria, and Hivelle, at the 
sieges of Cadiz and Tarifa, the 87th 
and their brave colonel, then Sir 
Hugh Gough, K.C.B., reaped im- 
mortal honour. At Talavera Sir 
Hugh’s horse was killed, and he 
himself severely wounded. He was 
also wounded atMvelle. His regi- 
ment captured a French eagle at 
Barrossa, and the baton of Marshal 
J ourdan at Yittoria. For these ser- 
vices they earned the appellation of 
the Prince of Wales’s 87th Fusiliers, 
while Sir Hugh Gough himself 
obtained promotion. — Sometwenty- 
five years after the peace of 1815 
Sir Hugh Gough was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Madras 
army, and while in that capacity 
proceeded to China in command of 
a force intended to chastise the 
Chinese for violently imprisoning 
the British consul, and seizing the 
property of the British merchants. 
Sir Hugh’s operations were entirely 
successful. He carried the British 
arms to Hankin, and there dictated 
the terms of a treaty, which gave 
to England a permanent settlement 
in China, and; free access to five 
porta. ^ Sir Hugh, for these services, 
was raised to the dignity of baronet 
and G.C.B., and was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Indian 
armj.^ — In the year 1845, the Sikhs 
havmg invaded India, Sir Hugh 
Gough, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Hardinge, the go vernor- 

f eneral, met and repulsed them at 
Ioodkee,Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. 
Peace was effected, a large portion 
of the Punjab was ceded to the 
: British, the heir to the mnsnud 
I confirmed in his possession of the 
remainder, and Sir H. Gough 
raised to the peerage. But in the 
year 1848, the treacherous Sikh 
sirdars countenancing the governor 
of Mooltan in the murder of some 
British officers in political employ, 
a large army was equipped for the 
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subjugation of tbe Sikhs ; and at the years' war " on the continent. After 
h^ad of this, Lord Gough marched four years of active service he was 
into the Punjab. Several despe- rewarded, in 176B, with the post of 
rate and sanguinary actions ensued master of the ordnance ; and in 
at Ohillinwallah, fiamnuggur, and August 1766 was promoted to the 
Goojerat, but at the latter the rank of commander-in-cMef- He 
Sikhs were completely overthrown, died in October 1770, deservedly 
while Mooltan was besieged, and lamented, without succeeding to the 
the whole of the Punjab annexed dnkedom. 

to tbe British crown . — See Sikhs. Geano.— This word is fr^uently 

Goveenob, an officer placed by used, l^th in Erench and English, 
royal commission in the military to indicate superiority of position, 
command of a fortress, not only force, or display ; as grand master, 
over the garrison, but over the in- grand army, g*and march, grand 
habitants. In time of war it is an parade, &c. 
office of great responsibility, and at Geano Division,— A battalion or 

all times requires considerable ex- regiment being told off by two 
perience and military information, companies to each division, is said 
Geabe, synonymous with rank; to be told off in grand divisions; 
peculiarly applicable to the different hence grand-division firing is when 
ranks among officers, beginning the battalion fires by two companies 
from an ensign to the commander- at the same time, and is commanded 
in-chief of ah army. b;^one officer only. 

Geaham, Sxe Thomas. — Bee yWEAPE-SHOT, in artillery, a com- 
Lyneboch. bination of small shot put into a 

Geanby, John Mannees, Mae- thick canvas bag, and corded 
QUis OP, one of the moat dis- stronger together, so as to form a 
tinguished names in the military kind of cylmder, whose diameter is 
history of our country, and almost equal to that of the ball which is 
as familiar to our ears as a house- ad^ted to the cannon, 
hold word. He was the eldest son GfBASS-ctrrrEBS, followers of ca- 
of John tliird duke of Eutland, and valry regiments in India, whose duty 
born in Jannary 1720-21. He en- it is to go forth and collect green 
tered tire army at an early age, and forage for the horses, 
dnring the rebellion of 1745 he Geatuity, an allowance to of- 
raised a regiment of foot at his own ficers in the Indian army, varying 
expense. In 1758 he was appointed with their rank. This, and other 
colonel of the horse-guards (Blues), allowances, such as batta, tentage. 
In 1759 he was raised to the rank &c., had been granted for the pur- 
of lieutenant-general, and during pose of augmenting an officer’s emo- 
tliat year was sent, with the British luments in India, without giving 
troops, as second in command. Mm a claim to a higher rate of net 
under Lord George Sackville, to paper when on furlough in Eng- 
co-operate with the king of Prussia. land. 

At the battle of Minden he neatly Geeaves (in Greek Kvti^thQ, in 
distinguished himself, and was Latin ocrete) were a kind of armour 
highly complimented by Prince for the legs, worn both by the 
Ferdmand oi Brunswick, at the ex- Greek and Eoman soldiers ; the 
pense of his superior officer, who latter having adopted them from 
w^as eventually broken for his con- the former. They were made of 
duct on that occasion. On the brass, copper, tin, or other metals, 
resignation of Lord Sackville the The sides were closed about the 
marquis became ehief in command ankles with buttons of gold, silver, 
of tbe British troops, and acquired &c. This kind of defensive armour 
great distinction during the ** seven was at first peculiar to the Grecians, 
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and Homer perpetually calls them 
evKV7ipL^£g ’A%atot. The Etruscans 
had them, apparently of rough 
hides, fastened behind hy a single 
ligature, near the middle of the calf, 
which greaves subsequently gave 
way to buskins. Servius Tullius 
introduced the Etruscan greaves 
among the Bomans ; but, from the 
time of the republic, the word 
ocrecB applied to the boots, laced 
up, which succeeded them. 

Geeez Eieb, a composition of 
combustible matter, invented by 
one Callinicus, an ingenious engi- 
neer of Heliopolis in Syria, in the 
seventh century, in order to de- 
stroy the Saracens’ ships j this was 
effected by the general of the empe- 
ror Pogonat’s fleet, and SO, 000 men 
were killed. The property of this 
fire was, to burn briskest in water, 
to diffuse itself on all sides, accord- 
ing to the direction given it. No- 
thing but oil, or a mixture of vine- 
gar, urine, and sand, could quench 
it. It was made up of snlphnr, 
naphtha, pitch, gums, bitumen, and 
other drugs. This fire was used 
both bysea and land ; andthevessels 
selected to carry it had erected on 
their prows large tubes of cop- 
per, through which the ffre was 
blown into the enemy’s ships, ma- 
chines, and towns. On land the 
soldiers had copper tubes for the 
same ptuyose. It was made up in 
a cylindrical form. At other times 
it was put into phials and pots, and 
fixed on the end of arrows and 
bolts, Erom the walls of a city it 
was poured out of large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone 
or iron. Lord de J oinville describes 
its appearance as “ resembling a 
long barrel, having a tail the length 
of a long spear. The noise which 
it made was like to thunder; and it 
seemed a great dragon of fire flying 
through the air; and giving so 
great a light with its flame, that we 
saw in our camps as clearly as in 
broad day.” As these combustibles 
were fancifoILy shaped into the 
mouths of savage monsters, that 


seemed to vomit a stream of liquid 
and consnming fire, they probably 
gave rise to those tales, so current 
at the period of the Crusades, of 
encounters with fiery dragons, <fec. 

GBESfADA, an island in the West 
Indies, taken by the British under 
Abergromby in June 1795. 

' LfeBNAPES, Geakades, or Gee- ' 
^ 9 m)OEs, hollow balls, or shells of 
iron or other metal about two and 
a half inches diameter, which being 
filled with fine powder are set on fire 
by means of a small fuse. They were 
formerly thrown by the grenadiers 
into places where men stood thickly, 
and particularly into the trenches 
and other lodgments made by the 
enemy. As soon as the composi- 
tion within the fuse reaches the 
powder in the grenade, it bursts 
into many pieces, scattering death 
and wounds among all who are 
wiMn its radii. 

mKteenabibes, the tallest and 
stoutest soldiers in a regiment of 
infantry, selected and formed into 
a company, posted on the right of 
the battalion. 

Geoxjchy, Maeshal.— Very few 
officers in the army of the French 
republic and the empire saw more 
varied service than Emmanuel 
Comte de Grouchy. Born at Paris 
in 1766, he entered the artillery 
school at Strasbnrg in 1780, and 
in the course of twelve years had 
run through the several ranks to 
that of colonel, successively serving 
in the artillery, cavalry, and royal 
guard. He became marichal du 
camp in 1792, and during the wars 
of the Bevolution was a general of 
division, serving with the armies of 
the West and the l!lGrth, of Eng- 
land and Mayenne. He accompa- 
nied Bonaparte to Italy and the 
Bhine ; served suhsequently on the 
coasts ; joined the grand army, 
went into Spain, again into Italy, 
and wound up his career of activity 
in Belgium. He was at one time 
governor of Madrid (1808). Al- 
ways exposed, he was hit hy a hall 
in the arm at thebattle of Sorinieres, 
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Bear Nantes, received fourteen 
wounds at tlie ‘battle of Novi, in 
covering tlie retreat of tlxe army. 
To tbe absence of General Groucby, 
with a corps d^armSe^ Napoleon 
ascribed the loss of the battle of 
Waterloo, and even went the length 
of accusing him of treachery ; but 
candid historians have declared, 
upon the best authority, that he is 
simply accountable for a miscon- 
ception of orders. He was made a 
marshal in 1831. 

Guabjlloupb, captured by the 
British troops in April 1794 ; in 
Eebruary 1805 ; and in March 1810. 

Guaeantee Association, The 
Beitish, an association which, for 
a small per-centage, undertakes to 
vouch for the prudence and fidelity 
of such public olficers (military) as 
paymasters, ordnance storekeepers, 
commissaries, staff ofiicers of pen- 
sioners, barrack-masters, &c. The 
Government accepts the guarantee 
of this particular office in prefer- 
ence to that offered by private in- 
dividuals. 

Ghaeb, a body of men whose 
duty it is to secure an army or 
place from being surprised by an 
enemy. In garrison the guards are 
relieved eveiy day. There are 
various kinds of guards ; as the van- 
guard, the main-guard, the hag gage- 
guard, the rear-guard, &c. — On 
Guard is being engaged on guard 
duty. 

GuAEr) Mess is the table which 
is kept for the officers of the life 
and foot guards in St. James’s Pa- 
lace. The sum of £4,000 per an- 
num is allowed for the mess. . 

Guaebs, the name given to the 
brigades of household troops which 
enjoy the especial honour of pro- 
tecting the person of the sovereign, 
and wmich never leave England ex- 
cepting when their services are 
specially required abroad. There 
are three regiments of horse and 
three of foot guards; the former 
are respectively called the 1st and 
2nd Life-Guards, and the Eoyal 
Horse-Guards ; the latter, the Gre- 
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nadiers, the Coldstream, and Scots 
Fusiliers, The several corps enjoy 
privileges not possessed by other 
regiments of cavalry and infantry. 
Commissions in each cost very much 
more ; the pay, however, is higher ; 
and a step of superior army rank 
accompanies each regimental com- 
mission. Thus, a lieutenant in the 
Guards is a captain in the army ; 
a captain in the Guards is a lieute- 
nant-colonel in the army, and so on ; 
privileges which are powerfully ope- 
rative when a brevet is issued con- 
ferring the rank of general qfiicer, 
with reference to army seniority. 

Gueeilea. — This word properly 
means ** little war but it is gene- 
rally applied to the bodies of Spa- 
niards, or gtierillcros, who took up 
arms against the French invaders 
in 1809, and employed themselves 
in intercepting detachments and 
convoys as they passed through the 
mountains and plains. After the 
failure of the regular Spanish ar- 
mies to arrest the progress of the 
French, it became manifest to the 
people that their real strength, 
after all, lay in their own spirit. 
Under this infiuence they acted, 
and achieved marvellous successes. 
Feelings and actions, comparable 
only to those times of chivalry 
wdien the descendants of Ishmael 
were hunted to their fortress, and 
even surprised in them, were every- 
where heard of ; and a wasting war 
was carried on, which set the sci- 
ence, the experience, and the valour 
of the invaders at nought. In every 
district a Cid or a Lara rose up to 
lead his countrymen to seek a noble 
vengeance, or * fall gloriously in a 
; righteous cause. The general ope- 
rations of the war in the Penin- 
sula, towards the latter part of it, 
were distinguished by the activity 
and determination of tlie_ Spa- 
nish guerillas. Without discipline, 
but acting always in concert, and 
with a fierce determination to exter- 
minate the French, these daring 
men, often headed and encouraged 
by the priesthood, assembled in 
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bands at a brief notice, and from tbe 
rocks above tbe mountain-passes, 
in forests skirtiag tbe roads, on tbe 
banks of rivers, in towns and in 
villages, assailed tbe enemy. They 
committed tbe most barbarous 
cruelties upon tbe persons of tbe 
Erencb, in retaliation for tbe wrongs 
done to themselves and tbeir fami- 
lies, and intercepted tbe provisions 
and stores which were sent from 
France across tbe Pyrenees. Mina, 
a chief possessing great authority 
and ability, bad under bis command 
3,000 of these men, who, divided 
into small parties, from tbeir know- 
ledge of tbe country dispersed and 
assembled in a few hours* time. 
Many feats were performed by tbe 
guenlla chiefs; and the French 
could not send a bag of letters but 
under a guard of 260 horse and 
foot. No exact account could be 
taken of tbeir numbers ; they were, 
however, very generally estimated 
at 15,000 men, armed as they could 
obtain weapons, some mounted, 
some on foot, but .aH equally fero- 
cious and bar^. 

Gueeite (Fr., same origin as 
English ware, ward), a turret, 
placed generally at a sabent angle, 
foi^ look-out and defence. 

/ GtncDES, generally tbe country 
^^eople in the neighbourhood where 
an army encamps. Tb^y give intel- 
ligence concermng tbe country, tbe 
roads by which the enemy may ap- 
proach. In time of war, particu- 
larly in the seat of it, the guides in- 
variably accompany head-quarters. 
Of late years it nas been customary 
to form them into regular corps, with 
proper officers at their head. 

Guino3sr, a cavaby banner. 

'^GUN is a general term for various 
kinds of fire-arms, as muskets, rifles, 
carbines, &c. ; though, in strict 
mibtary parlance, it only applies to 
lar^e pieces of ordnance, or cannon. 

The first notice we have of the 
practical application of hand-guns 
was at the siege of Lucca, in 1430. 
“ The Luccbese,’’ says Billius, ** in- 


vented anew kind of weapon. In 
their bands they held a club, about 
a cubit and a half in length ; to this 
were affixed iron tubes, which, being 
fiUed with sulphur and nitre, by 
the force of fire emitted iron balls, 
which did great execution.” They 
were soon afterwards introduced 
into England, with various altera- 
tions andimprovements. — ;S^eeAEMs. 

Of small arms, the most important 
part of a gim is the barrel, the 
interior of which is usually a smooth 
dinder, but the exterior is made 
Lghtly conical by thickening the 
metal at the breech, or hinder part. 
The common barrels are formed of 
tenacious soft iron, which is rolled 
into the form of flat bars, called 
skelps, each of which is sufficient to 
form a single barrel. Twisted bar- 
rels are made of long and very nar- 
row slips of iron, one of which being 
moderately heated, to increase its 
pliancy, is wrapped spirally round 
a cylindrical mandril, in such a 
manner as to form a tube, which 
maybe slipped off the mandril at 
pleasure. The twisted barrels, tech- 
nically termed wire twist, are formed 
of narrow rods of compound metal, 
composed of alternate bars of iron 
and steel, forged into one body, 
and then rolled out to the requi- 
site tenuity . — Damascus barrels are 
composed of similar metal ; but the 
rods are twisted upon their own 
axes, until their component fibres 
have from twelve to fourteen turns 
in an inch, and the rods are thereby 
doubled in thickness, and propor- 
tionately reduced in length. 

Until a very recent period, all 
military guns were made with flint 
locks, and a pan containing the 
priming of powder, which was ig- 
nited by the sparks from the flint ; 
but percussion-caps, containing an 
explosive powder (nitrate of silver), 
are now generally adopted. The 
fulminating substance is usually 
placed in a small copper capsule, 
resembling a thimble ,, in mape, 
which fits on the nipple of the 
touch-hole. 
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The gun, as applied in its strictly tolerably near tbe trntb j but in 
military sense to a piece of ord- eases oi great projectile yelocities 
nance or artillery, is diYided into (says O^t, Ghiffitns, in bis ‘*Artil- 
five parts, wMcb are respectively lerist’s Manual”) that tbeory is 
named the cascahle, tbe first re- quite inadequate, without the aid of 
inforce f the second re-infiorce^ tbe data drawn from experiments ; for 
chase, BXidi tbe rnmzzle* Tbe metal so great is tbe effect of tbe resist- 
towards tbe breecb, or at tbe first ance of tbe air to tbe projectiles of 
re-inforce, where tbe elastic force of considerable velocity, that some of 
tbe gunpowder is tbe greatest, is those which, in tbe air, range only 
made thicker than at tbe muzzle, two or Ibree miles, would, in vacuo, 
for tbe purpose of giving strength range between twenty and thirty 
to tbe piece. Tbe sights of a gun miles. Tbe effects of this resistance 
are two small notches marked on are ako various, according to tbe 
tbe upper part of tbe base ring and velocity, tbe diameter, and the 
swell of tbe muzzle* Their situation weight of tbe shot. By experiments 
is ascertained by means of a spirit- it will be found that the greatest 
level. Tbe of a gun is the range (instead of being constantly 

diameter of the bore, and its size that at an elevation of 45°, as in 
determines the weight of tbe ball, the parabobc tbeory) will be at all 
Brass guns are used for field- intermediate degrees between 45° 
batteries, and iron guns for tbe and S0° (with ordinary charges 
attack or defence of towns or for- about 42°), being more or less 
tresses. according to tbe velocity and tbe 

Tbe morning or tbe evening guns weight of tbe projectile ; tbe smaller 
are those pieces of ordnance which velocities and larger shells ranging 
are fired morning and evening, to farthest when projected almost at 
give notice to tbe drums and trum- an elevation of45°, while tbe greatest 
pets to sound tbe retreat and r5- velocities, especiallywitb tbe smaller 
veiile. , shells, range farthest with an eleva- 

a soldier employed to tion of about 30 °. — See Abms* 
manage and discharge great guns ; GtxirrownBR. — Tbe discovery of 

an artilleryman. gunpowder was about tbe middle of 

Gunnery, that branch of tbe art tbe fourteenth century, and was 
of war which comprehends tbe first made by Schwartz, a German 
tbeory of military projectiles, and monk ; although Boger Bacon, in 
the manner of employing ordnance 1270, described a composition of the 
in the attack and defence of for- same nature. Tbe first application 
tresses or military positions. Tar- of gunpowder to tbe purpose of 
taglia appears to have been the first ^s^arging balls from cannon ap- 
matbematician who wrote, in 1546, pears to have been about the year 
on tbe motion of balls ; and in 1638 1366 ; when it is said that some Ger- 
Galileo pubbsbed bis “ Bialogbi mans brought to tbe V enetians, who 
delle Scienze Nuove,” in which, were then besieging Claudifossa, 
together with bis investigations re- two small pieces of artillery, with a 
spectingtbe composition of motions supply of powder and leaden balls, 
in general, be miows- that a shot by the aid of which they soon made 
projected from a gun describes a themselves masters of tbe place, 
parabolic curve. By the parabolic (Bee Arms.) — Tbe component parts 
tbeory, the greatest range is where of powder are 75 of nitre, 10 ot sul- 
tbe angle of elevation is 45°, or half pbur, and 15 of charcoal. It is 
a right angle. In projectiles moving manufactured by reducing the nitre, 
with velocities not exceeding 300 or sulphur, and charcoal to. powder ; 
400 feet per second of time, the they are then mixed, moistened with 
parabolic tbeory will resolve cases water, and again mixed in a mill for 
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five or six hours, or until the mix- 
ture is as intimate as possible ; for 
on this the strength of the powder 
chiefly depends. A musket charged 
with two drams of fine-grained or 
mushet-powder should drive a steel 
bullet through fifteen or sixteen 
half-inch elm boards, placed three 
quarters of an inch from each other ; 
the first board being set at forty 
inches from the muzzle of the mus- 
ket. With restored powder, the 
bullet will only perforate from nine 
to twelve of the boards. 

Gunshot, the point-blank range 
of a gun, or thereabouts. 


H. 

Hacquet Waobh, a four-wheeled 
w^aggon, used in the Prussian ser- 
vice to carry pontoons. The under- 
frame of this carriage is built like 
that of a chariot, by which means it 
can turn without difficulty. 

Hail-shot, grape-shot. 

Haie-cloth, a species of cloth 
made of horsehair, laid upon the 
floors of magazines and laboratories, 
to prevent accidents. It is^usually 
made up in pieces fourteen feet long 
and eleven feet wide, ^leh weighing 
about thirty-six pounds, 

Halbeed, or Halbbet, a species 
of spear, formerly carried by the 
Serjeants of infantry and artillery. 
The shaft was about five feet long, 
generdly made of ash. — Old Hal- 
berd is a familiar term formerly 
used in the British army, to signify 
a person who had gone through the 
different gradations, and risen to 
the rank of a commisssioned of- 
ficer. 

Half, a word of varied military 
application, in combination with 
other words. — JEatficompanies are 
the same as subdivisions, equal to 
two stations, — JEa^f-distance is the 
regular interval or space between 
troops drawn pp iu ranks, or stand- 
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ing in column. — To half -face is to 
take half the usual distance between 
the right or left face, in order to give 
an oblique direction to the line, or 
to fill up a gap at the corner of a 
square. — Half-files is half the given 
number of anybody of men drawn up 
two deep. They are so called in ca- 
valry when the men rank off singly, 
— Half-circle guardi in fencing, is 
one of the guards used with the 
broadsword to parry an inside cut 
below the wrist, formed by drop- 
ping the point of the sword ont- 
w^ard in a semicircular direction, 
wdth the edge turned to the left, 
and raising the hand to the height 
of the face. — Hal f-drele parade is a 
parade of the small sword, used 
against the thrust in low carte. — 
Half-hanging guard is a position 
of defence, which differs from the 
hanging guard, inasmuch as the 
sword hand is not raised so high, 
but held low enough to enable the 
swordsman to see his opponent over 
the hilt. — Half-sword is a close 
fight, wdthin half the length of a 
sword. 

Half-Pay, a certaip allowance 
made to officers who have been 
reduced in consequence of some 
general, order that affects whole 
corps, supernumerary companies, 
or individuals. — See Pay. 

Halt, the discontinuance of the 
march of any body of men, armed or 
unarmed, under militaiy directions. 
It is frequently practised for the 
purpose of easing troops during 
their progress through a country, 
or to render them fresh and active, 
previous to any warlike under- 
taking.- — Halt I is likewise a word 
of command, in familiar use, when 
a regiment is on its march from one 
quarter to another, or even in the 
executions of parade or review 
movements. 

Halting Days are the days in 
the week usually allotted for repose, 
when troops are upon the march, 
and there is not any particular ne- 
cessity for exertion or despatch. 

Hamlets, Towee, a district in 
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the county of Middlesex, under the 
command of the constable of the 
Tower, or lieutenant of the Tower 
Hamlets, for the service and pre- 
'.servation of the 'Tower, ' : 

Hammee, an instrument with an 
iron head, for driving nails, <fcc. 
Each artiEar 3 rman carries one in 
his belt, in order to clear the vent 
of the gun from, any stoppage. The 
term is likewise applicahle to that 
part of a musket-loch which strikes 
the percussion-cap on the nipple. 

Hamptojst, in North America, 
was taken by the British troops 
during the war with America in 
arising out of the right of 
search question.* The British were 
commanded by Major-General Sir 
Sidney Beckwith and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams, of the Eoyai Ma- 
rines. The place fell on the 26th 
of June, 1813. 

Hand-babeow, a frame which is 
carried round by two men, instead 
of being rolled forward like a wheel- 
barrow. Those employed in the 
ordnance department are very use- 
ful in the erection of fortifications, 
as well as in candying shells and 
shot along the trenches, They 
weigh about nineteen pounds. 

Handle Aems ! a word of com- 
mand (when the men are at ordered 
by which the soldier is di- 
rected to oring his right hand briskly ! 
up to the muzzle of his firelock, with 
his fingers bent inwards. 

Handeul, used figuratively, in a 
military sense, to denote a compa- 
ratively small number; as, “ A hand- 
ful of men.” 

Hand-oallop, a slow and easy 
gallop, in which the hand presses 
the bridle to hinder increase of 
speed. 

Hand-oeenades, small iron 
shells, from two to three inches in 
diameter, filled with powder, which 
being lighted by means of a fuse> 
w'ere formerly thrown by the gre- 
nadiers amongst the en'emy in 
storming a fortress. 

Hand-spiee, in artillery, is a 
wooden lever, flattened at one end 
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and tapering towards the other, 
used in raising heavy weights, or 
in moving guns to their places after 
being relosSed, 

Hanu Eiee (to).— "Eire-armsand 
trains are said to hang fire when 
there is an unwonted pause between 
the application of fire to the gun- 
powder and its ignition. 

Hano UPON (to), to hover, to 
impend. Thus, to ujpon the 
rewr qf a retreating enemy is to fol- 
low the movements of any body of 
man so closely as to be a perpetual 
annoyance to them.— -To hang wgon 
the fianhs qf an enemy is to harass 
and perplex him in a more desulfcory 
manner than what is generally prac- 
tised when |»essing upon hia rear. 

Hanoeb, a short curved sword. 

Hanoino Guaed, a defensive 
position in the art of broadsword 
exercise. It is formed by raising 
the sword hand high enough to 
view the antagonist under the wrist, 
and directing the point towards his 
ribs. 

Ha4ubbut, a species of firelock, 
called also a harquebuss, no longer 
in use. 

HAEiJS, to annoy, to perplex, 
and incessantly turmoil any body of 
men ; to hang upon the rear and 
fianks of a retreating army, or to 
interrupt operations at a siege 
by repeated attacks upon the be- 
sie^rs. 

Haedinob, Loed, G.C.B., late 
governor - general of India, and 
present commander-in-chief of the 
British forces. This distinguished 
ojficer is the son of the late Rev. 
Heniy Hardinge, rector of Stan- 
hope, in the county of Durham. 
He evinced at an early age a strong 
disposition for a military life, in 
accordance with which he was edu- 
cated with a view to the profession 
of arms. Having entered the army, 
he joined the forces in the Peninsula, 
where his services on the staff were 
repeatedly the subject of warm 
commendation. He was present 
at the foEowing battles, and upon 
each occasion with more or less 
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distinction : — ^Busaco, Albuera, Sa- 
lamanca, Yittoria, tlie Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Mve, Orthez, and tKe 
siege of Badajoz. He was de^ty 
qnartermaster-general of the Por- 
tuguese army from 1809 to 1813, 
and receiyed the honour of a cross 
with five clasps. When the prince 
of Orange proposed levying a body 
of troops, it was this officer whom 
the duke of Wellington recom- 
mended to counsel the prince in the 
undertaking. In 1815 Sir Henry 
Hardirme, then a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Ouards, served in the Prus- 
sian staff ; and at the battle of 
Ligny he lost his left arm. He 
married in 1827 the sixth daughter 
of the first marquis of London<mrry . 
In 1823 he was appointed clerk of 
the ordnance, which office he con- 
tinued to fill until 1828, when he 
was made secretary at war. In 1830 
he was selected for the important 
post of secretary for Ireland j and 
m 1841 he was re-appointed secre- 
tary at war. In the same year Sir 
Henry became a lieutenant-general 
in the army j and in 1844 governor- 
general of India. In the latter im- 
portant office it was his intention to 
devote himself to the cause of na- 
tive education and the arts of peace ; 
but the wanton aggression of the 
Sikh army upon the British ter- 
ritories south of the .Punjab, com- 
pelled him to take up arms against 
them, and to proceed in person to 
the banks of the Sutlej, to aid Lord 
Grough in repellnig the enemy. The 
victories of moodkee andPerozeshah 
in 1845, and the subsequent defeat 
of the Sikhs in their intrenchments 
and fortified tSte de mnt at So- 
hraon in 1846, followea by the ad- 
vance of the British army upon 
Lahore, put an end to the war, and 
gave us possessions north of the Sut- 
lej. (/S'ee Sikhs.) Por these services 
Sir Henry was raised to the peer- 
age, and the East-India Company 
granted him a pension of ^7,000 
a year. In 1852 Lord Hardinge 
became master-general of the ord- 
nance, under the government of the 


earl of Derby, and on the death 
of the duke of Wellington he was 
appointed to the important office of 
commander-in-chief. 

Haeis-ess, armour, or defensive 
furniture of war ; also the braces 
for horses of draught. 

Haepb, a species of drawbridge 
used among the ancients, and de- 
riving its name from its resemblance 
to the musical instrument. This 
bridge, which consisted of a wooden 
frame, and hung in a perpendicular 
direction against the turrets that 
were used in those times to carry on 
the siege of a place, had, like the 
harpe, a variety of ropes attached to 
it, and was let down upon the wall of 
a town by means of pulleys. The 
instant it fell, the soldiers left the 
turret, and rushed across the tem- 
porary platform upon the rampart. 

Haequebuse (so called from the 
barbarous Latin a/rous-lususi or 
crossbow) was an improvement on 
the hand-gun, invented by the Ita- 
lians, temp. Edward lY. ^ Hitherto 
the match had been applied by the 
hand to the touch-hole 5 but -the 
trigger of the arbaliste suggested 
the idea of one to catch into a cock, 
which having a slit in it might 
hold the match, and by motion of 
the trigger be brought down oma 
pan, which held the priming ; the 
touch-hole being no longer at the 
top, hut at the side. Accordingly 
a corps of harquebusiers occurs 
in 1476. 

HaEEISjGtENEEAL Loed G-eoboe, 
one of the most distinguished of- 
ficers of the British army, was born 
at Brasted, in Kent, in 1746, He 
entered theEoyal artillery as a cadet 
in 1759- In 1762 he was trans- 
ferred to an ensigncy in the 51h foot, 
promoted to be lieutenant in 1765, 
adjutant in 1767, and captain in 
1771. In 1774 he embarked for 
America, ' and was engaged in the 
actions of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill. In 1779 he succeeded to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in the 5th foot, 
from which he exchanged into the 
76th, and accompanied, as secretary. 
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to the East Indies, Sir W. Meadows, 
who was appointed governor and 
commander-in-chief 01 Madras, He 
was actively engaged in the cam- 
paigns of 1700 and 1791, against 
Tippoo Saib. On the re-est^lish- 
ment of peace, in 1792, he returned 
to England, and in 1794 was ap- 
pointed to the rank of major-gener£. 
He re-embarked for India, when he 
received the local rank of lieutenant- 
general, and was appointed oom- 
mander-in-chief under the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. In 1798 
he was selected by 8ie earl of 
Momington to command the army 
against Tippoo Suitaun, with a force 
amounting to near 60,000 men. 
He fully accomplished the object 
of the expedition by the capitore of 
Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo, 
and the annexation of his dominions 
to the eastern dependencies of the 
British crown. (See Seeinga- 
PATAM.) He was then successively 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
ffeneral and general j and raised to 
Sie peerage, August 11, 1815, by 
the title of Lord Harris, of Seringa- 
patam and Mysore in the East In- 
dies, and of Belmont in Kent, He 
was also made a Grand Cross of the 
Bath, May 27, 1820 ; and appointed 
governor of Dumbarton Castle in 
1824. He died in 1829. 

Hastati, in tbe Homan legions, a 
kind of infantry who fought with 
long spears, and formed the first 
line in the order of battle . — See 
Army, 

y^ASTiHGs, Maeqxtis oE.—Francis 
Bawdon Hastings, Lord Hastings, 
Baron Bawdon, and earl of 
in Ireland, was bornTEeTW*^ 
December, 1754. On the breaking 
out of the American war, his ardent 
desire of becoming a member of 
the military profession induced his 
lordship to enter the army, and he 
embarked for America early in 
1775. The first engagement of any 
importance in which his lordship 
had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himseli was at the bloody fight 
of Bunker^s Hill. In 1778 Lord 


Moira was nominated adjutant- 
general to the British ^ army in 
America, with the rankof lieutenant- 
colonel, As the American line was 
chiefiy composed of the very lowest 
order of Irishmen, his lordship 
undertook to raise a corps at Phila- 
delphia, called ** the Yolunteers jof 
Ireiand,”,wlnch was sobh recridfced 
beowpe 

emmentlj distmguished for its ser- 

of Camden, under the command of 
his lordship, exactly one-half of the 
regiment was killed or wounded, 
am in that of Hobkirk Hill a still 
greater proportion. His ^ lordship 
continned some time actively en- 

f aged in most of the desperate con- 
icts that took place between the 
Americans and the British with 
varied success, until he was attacked 
with a severe malady, which com- 
pelled hiirTty return to England, 
where he was received with every 
mark of distinction. His sovereign 
created him a British peer, and 
pointed him his aide-de-camp. The 
situation of the British anny in 
Fland^s, under the duke of York, 
having become extremely critical, 
his lordship was despatched with a 
reinforcement of 10,000 men to aid 
his royal highness; with whom, 
though nearly surrounded by much 
superior armies in point of number, 
his lordship, by a well-directed 
movement, effected a junction at 
Malines, near Antwerp; and thus 
relieved the British army from the 
difficulties of its situation. His 
lordship having joined the com- 
mander-in-chief, was intrusted with 
an important command, to which 
his military talents particularly en- 
titled him. After this expedition 
the gallant earl was unemployed in a 
military capacity. In the year 1803 
his lordship was appointed com- 
mander of the forces in Horfch 
Britain, He afterwards received 
the high and distinguished office of 
governor-general of Bengal, and was^ 
appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army in the East Indies, which 
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lie held tLntil 1822, when he returned 
to England, and was soon after- 
wards appointed governor of Malta, 
in which situation he died, — His 
government of India was^ marked 
by great wisdom and liberality. 
Under his directions the Mahrattas 
and Pindarees were subdued, a war 
with ISTepaul was brought to a 
favourahle conclusion, and all the 
frontier relations preserved upon an 
amicable footing. In his civil ad- 
; ministration he was friendly to the 
j advancement of knowledge and 
\ tolerant of the prejudices of the 
natives. 'No governor-general ever 
held power for so long a time. 
During the short administration of 
Mr. Eox, Lord Moira filled the im- 
portant situation of master-general 
of the ordnance. His lordship 
was also constable of the Tower of 
London, one of his royal highness 
the prince regent’s council in Corn- 
wall, a general in the armj, and 
colonel of the 27th, or Enniskillen 
fopt. 

Hatchet, an instrument carried 
pioneers, also a small light axe, 
with a hazil edge on the left side, 
and a short handle, used by the 
men for cutting wood to make 
fascines, gabions, pickets, &c. 

Hattbass, a fortress of India, 
taken by siege and storm by the 
troops under the marquis of Has- 
ting during the Mahratta war. 

‘ HAtTBEEK.— A texture of steel 
ringlets, or rings interwoven, form- 
ing a coat of mail that sat close to 
the body, and yielded to every mo- 
tion. : 

Havelock, William, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the i4th light 
dragoons. Few officers were more 
remarkable for intrepidity. In the 
Peninsular war he attracted par- 
ticular attention by his daring gal- 
lantry. After serving at the battles 
of Busaco, Sabugal, Salamanca, and 
Yittoria, the passage of the Bidas- 
soa, the battle of ifivelle, the affair 
near Bayonne, the battles of Orthez 
and Toulouse, and being wounded 
at Quatre Bras, he proceeded to 


India as an aide-de-camp to Sir 
Charles Colville, the commander-in- 
chief of the Bombay army. He 
subsequently received the ^point- 
ment of aide-de-camp to Sir Edward 
Barnes, commander-in-ehief of the 
Indian army. In 1850, being then 
in command of the 14th light dra- 
goons, he was killed in action in 
the Punjab, when the Sikh army 
op^sed itself to Lord Gough. 

Hayeesack, a coarse linen bag 
issued to every soldier proceeding 
on service, for the purpose of carry- 
ingpro visions, 

a non-commissioned 
officer or serjeant among the sepoys. 
He ranks next to the jemidar, or 
native lieutenant. 

Hazaeee, an Indian term signi- 
Mng the commander of gun-men. 
Mazar, in its literal interpretation , 
signifies a thousand. 

Head, in gunnery, the fore part 
of the cheeks of a gun or howitzer 
carriage,— Yb Aeac? is to lead on, or 
be the leader of a party . — Head of 
a worh, in fortification, is the front 
next to the enemy, and farthest 
from the place ; as the front of a 
hornwork is the distance between 
the flanked angles of the demi-bas- 
tions. The head of a double tenaille 
is the salieut angle in the centre, 
and the two other sides which form 
the re-entering angles.— jHeaci/ of an 
or body of men, is the front, . 
whether drawn up in lines or on a 
march, in column, &c . — Head of 
a camjp i'&^o ground before which 
an army is drawn up. 

Hbah-riege, armour for the head, 
a helmet. 

Heau-qttaetees, the place where 
the oflicer commanding any army 
or independent body of troops takes 
up his residence, 

Heligoland, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, was taken on the 5th of 
September, 1807, upon the occasion 
of a dispute with Denmark, and has 
since been retained as a British pos- 
session. A naval officer governs 
there. The place, however, is only 
so far useful, that, in the event of a 
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war, wEicE renders tEe blockade of 
tEe Baltic desirable, Heligoland 
would form an admirable depot for 
stores, coal, &c. 

Helmet, a piece of dofensiye 
armour, or covering for tEe bead, 
cEiefiv worn by tEe Life-guards, tEe 
Eoyal Horse-guards, and regiments 
of cavalry. — ^Among the eariv na- 
tions of antiquity the Eelmet forms 
a prominent feature in all military 
costume, and is often of great utility 
in distinguisEing the age or country 
of the wearer. TEe Egyptian kings 
Ead them of brass, wEile the soldiers 
wore linen ones thickly padded. 
TEe crests of tlio royal Egyptian 
helmets were the heads of the lion, 
bull, or dragon. TEe Milyaiis had 
helmets of skins; those of a fox 
formed the early Thracian. Eelmet ; 
and this ancient fashion of the heroic 
ages appears in the galerus of the 
lioman light troops. TEe Phrygian 
bonnet was a skullcap, with a bent 
eak projecting in front, like the 
ust of a bird, with an arched neck 
and head. It is certainly the most 
ancient form of helmets. The 
ancient Persians, says Strabo, and 
probably their oriental .neighbours, 
wore modem turbans ; in war a cap 
cut in form of a cylinder or tower. 
This Asiatic fashion extended itself 
widely. — The helmet of the Grecian 
"soldier was usually made of brass, 
and sometimes of the skins of beasts, 
with the hair still on ; and to render 
them more terrible, the teeth were 
often placed in a grinning manner. 
The crest was made of horsehair or 
feathers, and was curiously orna- 
mented, In the early period of the 
Greeks, helmets had been composed 
of the skins of quadrupeds, of which 
none were more common than the 
dog. After the time of Alexander 
the Great, common soldiers had only 
small crests ; chieftains, plumes or 
two crests. — The helmet of the Bo- 
mans was a headpiece of brass or 
iron, which left the face uncovered, 
and descended behind as far as the 
shoulders. Upon the top was the 
crest, in adorning which the soldiers 


took great pride. The usual orna- 
ment was horsehair, or feathers of 
divers colours ; hut the helmets of 
the officers were sometimes very 
splendid, and adorned with gold and 
silver. Helmets occur with cheek- 
pieces aud moveable visors. Sin- 
gular helmets, with aigrettes, plumes, 
wings, horns, double crests, double 
cheek-pieces (some of which are 
seen on the Hamilton vases), and 
others, with fantastical additions 
and overloaded crests, are either 
barbarian, or subsequent to the re- 
moval of the seat PI empire to Con- 
stantinople.— The Gaufe wore hel- 
mets of brass, with monstrous ap- 
pendages for ostentation, as the 
shapes of birds, beasts, &c.—- In 
the Middle Age, the knights of 
Europe were distinguished by hel- 
mets adorned with the figure of a 
crown, or of some animal. The 
king wore a helmet of gold, or gilt 5 
his attendants, of silver ; the no- 
bility, of steel; and the lower orders, 
of iron. 

Hem in, to surround an enemy. 

Heee I a word used by soldiers 
at a regimental roll-call, to intimate 
their presence. . 

Hebetxtm, a court in which the 
guards or military retinue that 
usually attended the old British no- 
bility and bishops were accustomed 
to mrade or draw up. 

Heeisson, a formidable hedge or 
chevaux-de-frise, made of one stout 
beam fenced by a number of iron 
spikes, and which, being jfixed upon 
a pivot, revolves in every direction 
upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

' Heese (from the Fr. herise), in 
fortification, a grated door, formed 
by strong pieces of wood, joined 
cross-wise, and stuck full of iron 
spikes. It is usually hung by a 
rope, and fastened to a moulinet, 
which is cut in case of a surprise, 
or when the first gate is suddenly 
forced with a petard, so that it may 
fall like a portcullis, and stop the 
passage of a gate or other entrance 
of a fortress. 
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Hetman (sometimes called Atte- 
man, a word derived from tlie G*er- 
man, wHck signifies the chief of a 
troop). — The chief general of the 
old Polish armies was called Set- 
man WielMi and the second general 
Setman Folny. The chief ^ or ge- 
neral of the Cossacks is likewise 
invested with this title by the czar 
of Eussia. 

Hibbenian (Eoyal) School, 
established for the maintenance of 
350 children of military officers, 
who are supported and educated 
at this school, at an expense of 
£7,000 per annum to the country. 

Hill, General Lord, whose 
brilliant military services are almost 
unexampled, was bom August 11th, 
1772. He was the second son of 
Sir John Hill, Bart., of Houlstone, 
in the county of Salop. He en- 
tered the armyin the sixteenth year 
of his age. His first commission 
was an ensign(^ in the 38th regi- 
mpt. Lord iiill commenced his 
military duty at Edinburgh. He 
soon received a lieutenancy in Cap- 
tain (afterwards Lieutenant-General 
Sir J ohn) Broughton’s independent 
company. His mends being anxious 
for nis early promotion, obtained 
permission for him to raise an inde- 
pendent company, which gave him 
the rank of captain in the army, in 
the year 1792. At Toulon he was 
employed as aide-de-camp to the 
successive generals commanding 
there ; namely, Lord Mulgrave, Ge- 

S neral O’Hara, and Sir David Dun- 
das. He was deputed by Sir David 
Dundas to be the bearer of the de- 
spatches to England, relating to the 
evacuation of Toulon by the British. 
His conduct at Toulon recom- 
mended ^ him to the notice and 
friendship of Sir Thomas Graham, 
who made him the offer of pur- 
chasing a majority in the 90th, which 
was gladly acceded to, and was soon 
followed by his promotion to a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in the same regi- 
ment. He went through a deal of 
arduous duty with the 90th at Gib- 
raltar and other places, and had 


his full share in the memorable 
Egyptian campaign. In the action 
of the 13th of March, 1801, Major- 
General Craddock’s brigade formed 
the front, with the 90 th regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Hill, as its 
advanced guard. On this occasion 
Colonel Hill received a wound on the 
right temple, and was removed from 
the field of battle in a state of in- 
sensibility. Early in the summer 
of 1808 he embarked with his bri- 
gade to join the army of England 
destined to act in. the Peninsula. 
In the battles of Eoli^a and Vi- 
miero, General Hill was fully em- 
ployed, and gained the approba- 
tion and tharis of his comrades 
for his own conduct, and that of his 
brigade. During the whole of Sir 
John Moore’s advance and retreat, 
General Hill continued indefatigable 
in his exertions ; and he was esta- 
blished with a corps of reserve, 
guarding the embarkation. On Ge- 
neral Hnl’s arrival in England, m 
the beginning of the year 1809, he 
found himself appointed colonel of 
the 3rd garrison battalion. He was 
afterwards ordered to take the com- 
mand of the troops ordered from 
Ireland for the second expedition to 
the Peninsula. In the passage of 
the Douro, May 12th, 1809, when 
Lieutenant-General Sir E, Paget 
received a wound that deprived him 
of his arm. General Hill became 
first in command, and conducted 
that enterprise with complete suc- 
cess. At the battle of TaTavera, his 
steady courage obtained the warm- 
est applause ; and the activity which 
enabled him to surprise a consider- 
able corps of the enemy, under Ge- 
neral Gerard, at Arroyo de Molinos, 
was equally indicative of his high 
attainments. His Majesty was 
pleased, in testimony of his merit, 
to appoint him colonel of the 49th, 
In addition to the above, the Prince 
Eegent made him a knight of the 
BaSi, and appointed him governor 
of Blackness Castle. During the 
operations before Badajoz, he, to- 
gether with General Graham, was 
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acting in observation of Sonlt ; and 
after the capture of that place, he 
was ordered against the forts at Al* 
maraz, having under his command a 
little army, composed of the 28th, 
50th, 7Xst, and 92nd regiments of 
infantry, a proportionate artillery, 
a regiment of light dragoons, and 
three Portuguese regiments. This 
service was performed much to 
the satisfaction of Lord Welling* 
ton. Sir Eowland was yet detached 
in observation of Soult, when the 
battle of Salamanca was fought ; the 
result of which having forced him 
to retire to Catalonia, G-eneral Hill 
prepared to advance to Madrid, and 
join the army ; after which he was 
again stationed near Placentia. At 
Vittoria Sir Eowland Hill’s division 
formed the right column, and com- 
menced the action by attacking the 
enemy’s left, a point which was 
most obstinately contested by the 
I'rench. In the Pyrenees he was 
stationed with his division at Maya, 
and received there the attack of the 
enemy with the most unflinching 
jflrmness. After one of the most 
sanguinary contests in the annals 
of campaigns, he succeeded, after 
eight hours’ flghtmg, in repulsing 
the superior loroe of the enemy, 
and maintaining his post. After 
this severe engagement, General 
Hill joined the other divisions at 
Gorea, whence he was ordered in 
pursuit of the enemy, now in full 
retreat to the lines they had so ex- 
ultingly left, with a loss of 15,000 
men. In the battle of the Hivelle, 
his division was engaged with the 
enemy at Auhon ; and in front of 
Bayonne he commanded the right 
corps of the army, which consisted 
of only 4,500 British, 6,000 Portu- 
guese infantry, and twelve guns, 
and repulsed the attacks of 30,000 
French veterans. At Orthez he 
was posted opposite the town, on 
the other side of the river, and pur- 
sued the enemy in their retreat. 
At the battle or Toulouse, General 
Hill commanded the right column. 
Hostilities were then suspended, 
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and Sir Eowland Hill was elevated 
to the peerage, by the title of Lord 
Hill of Almaraz. Some years 
after the peace, when the duke of 
Wellington retired with the Tories 
from me administration of the 
affairs of the country, his Grace re* 
signed the command of the British 
army. Lord Hill was then ap- 
pointed to its head, and adminis- 
tered the duties of the Horse-Guards 
with a degree of skfll and urbai^ 
worthy of his previous career. Bfe 
died greatly lamented by the Bri- 
tish army. 

Hilt, the handle of a sword. 

Hobbliebs, in the Middle Age, 
a species of light horsemen, chiefly 
intended for reconnoitring, carry- 
ing intelligence, harassing troops on 
a march, intercepting convoys, and 
pursuing a routed army; the small- 
ness of meir horses rendering them 
unfit to stand the shock of a charge. 
Speknan derives the name from 
hobh^i a small horse. Camden uses 
the word Kohlers for certain light 
horsemen, who were bound by the 
tenure of their lands to maintain a 
light horse, for giving notioe of any 
mvasion made by enemies, or such 
like peril towards the sea-side. 

Holb out (to), to maintain any 
place, ground, &c., resolutely against 
an enemy. 

Hollow Squaeb, the form in 
which a body of foot is drawn up, 
with an empty space in the nriddle 
for the colours, drums, baggage, &c. 

Hollow Towee, a rounding 
made of the remainder of two bri- 
sures, to join the curtain to the 
oiillon, where the small shot are 
played, that they may not be so 
much exposed to the view of the 
enemy. 

Hollow Wat, any pass or road, 
both sides of which are commanded 
by heights. 

Holstees, cases for pistols, af- 
jSxed to the pommel of the saddle. 

Home Seeviob consists in duty 
performed in the United Kingdom, 
or military operations and arrange- 
ments for the immediate defence of 
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tlie country against inrasion or in- 
surrections. 

Honeycomb, cayities in guns 
resembling the cells of wax, in 
wMcb. tbe bee stores lier boney. 
These flaws in tbe metal arise either 
from careless or imperfect casting, 
or from long disuse of a gun, and 
exposure to damp. A honeycombed 
gpn is liable to burst in firing.^ 

/ Honour, Point oe, a delicacy 
^ of feeling generally acquired by 
. education, and strengthened by an 
intercourse with men of strict in- 
tegrity and good conduet.-r-A Co^irt 
of Honour is a species of board of 
inquiry, which has not only the 
power of ascertaining the degree of 
gmlt which may be attached to 
misconduct, but of pronouncing an 
opinion which may or may not en- 
tail ignominy upon the guilty per- 
sons . — Signatures u^onSomu/r are 
instruments, such as declarations 
of officers respecting the sale, pur- 
chase, or exchange of commissions ; 
vouchers for allowances, &c., that 
are ^aranteed by the names of in- 
dividuals, without oath. 

Honours op War, an expression 
generally used in speaking of troops 
capitxdating and evacuating a fort- 
ress, The nature of such “ honours” 
depends very much on circum- 
stances. In some cases, the retreat- 
ing forces depart scot free, with| 
colours, cannon, and baggage ; in 
others, they retire to a distance, 
pile theitr arms, and then surrender 
as prisoners of war. ■ In another 
sense, the ** honours of war” sig- 
nify the compliments which are paid 
to great personages, military cha- 
racters, &c., when they appear be- 
fore any armed body of men ; or 
such as are given to the remains of 
a deceased Military Ho- 

murs are salutations to crowned 
heads and officers of rank, by drop- 
ping colours and standards, officers 
saluting, bands playing, artillery 
discharging salvoes, &c. 

Horbbaeium, the money which 
the Eomans gave their cavalry for 
the sustenance of their horses. 


Horizontal Eanob (or level 
range of apiece of orclname), is the 
line it describes when directed pa- 
rallel to the horizon. 

Horn work, a kind of work in 
advance of a fortification, akin to a 
crownwork, but consisting of only 
one curtain and two half-bastions. 

Hors DE Combat, a French mi- 
litary phrase, signifying that an in- 
dividual or body of men are so com- 
pletely beaten as not. to be able to 
maintain the field of battle .^ — Mettre 
hors de comhat, to drive your oppo- 
nent before you ; to press him so 
closely that he cannot make a stand 
against you ; to put him out of the 
lists of contest.-— To be wounded, 
or incapable of individual effort, is 
also being hors de combat. 

Horse, a body of cavalry. 

^ Horse-Guards, a public building 
situated in Whitehall Place, West- 
minster, and so called from a guard 
having been originally mounted 
there by the Horse-guards, whose 
duty is now performed by the Life- 
guards, The commander-in-chief ’s 
office, that of the secretary at war, 
adjutant-general, quarter-master- 
general, &c., are at the ‘Horse- 
Suards ; to which place all official 
communications relating to the Bri- 
tish army are transmitted. All ap- 
plications, personal or otherwise, to 
the commander-in-chief, are likewise 
m^ there. 

\ilfoRSPORD, Major-General Sir 
John, K.G.B. — This officer was 
born 2nd May, 1751. At an early 
age he went to the Merchant Tr- 
iors* School, from thence to St. 
J ohn's College, Oxford ; but finding 
that he could not prosecute his stu- 
dies, he, in the spring of 1772, en- 
tered the East-lndia Company’s 
service, and embarked for Bengal. 
Soon after his arrival in India, he 
joined the regiment of Bengal ar- 
tillery, and on the 31st of March, 
1778, obtained a commission as 
lieutenant-fireworker. He was pro- 
moted to lieutenant 5th October, 
1778; captain, 26th November, 
1786 ; major, 6th May, 1795 ; lieu- 
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tenant-colonel, 1st Jannary, 1800; 
lieutenant-colonel commandant, Ist 
August, 1805; colonel, 26 tK July, 
1810 ; andmajor-general, 4tli June, 
1813* Sir J ohn Horsford seinred 
under Lord Cornwallis in the Car- 1 
natic and Mysore against Tippoo 
Sultaun ; he also served during the i 
whole of Lord Lake’s campaigns, 
and under the marquis of Hast- 
ings, down to the siege and captoe 
of the important fortress of Hat- 
trass, which only surrendered by 
the explosion of the grand maga- 1 
zine, and from the formidable | 
attack of the artillery. ^ After a 
service of forty-five years, in various 
parts of India, he died in April 
1817, from an ossification of the 
heart, at Hattrass, ten days after 
his return from field service. Sir 
John Horsford served nearly thirty 
years with his regiment as an 
ofiicer, and was mucii employed on 
I field service. The Bengal artillery 
I erected a handsome cohimn to his 
memory near %ej^de oX Jhim- 
Hum^ the head-quarters of the, corns* 
HospitaIi, a place appointed for 
the sick and wounded men, pro- 
vided with physicians, surgeons, 
nurses, servants, medicines, beds, 
&c. Hospital assistants rank as 
ensigns . — Meld Hospital is the staff 
and apparatus for the surgical treat- 
ment of the wounded in the field, 
and the locality assigned^ for the 
resort of the latter to obtain it. 

Hostaoe, a person given up to 
an enemy, as a security for the per- 
formance of the articles of a toaty. 
When two enemies enter into a 
treaty or capitulation, it is common 
for them mutually to give hostages 
as a security for their reciprocal 

lave entered into. ^ 

Hostilities, a rupture between 
the natives of different countries. 
The first outrage that is committed 
by either party is considered to be 
the commencement of hostilities. 
Between nations, the first act of 
hostility presupposes a declaration 
■■■'. of war. "■ ; 


Hostino, an obsolete term, for- 
merly signifying the mustering of 
men in arms. 

Xd&ousEHOLD Teoops, the regi- 
ments of Life-guards, Horse-guards, 
and !Foot-guards, so callea from 
their chief duty being the protection 
of the sovereign. 

Housino, or saddle hpusing, 
cloth, skin, or other ornaments 
added to saddles, by way of distinc- 
tion; firequently embroidered with 
gold or silver, or edged with gold 
or silver lace. 

Howitzeb, a short piece of artil- 
lery, much larger in calibre than a 
gun of the same weight. It is used 
for discharging shells at low angles, 
and shot in ricochet. The advan- 
tages of howitzers are, that they 
can be more easily loaded, and are 
considerably lighter to their calibre 
than guns ; and they also may be 
used as mortars. They have no 
dispart, the diameter of the base, 
ring, and swell of the muzzle heii^ 
equal, except in the 24 and !€• 
pounders ; which, however, are pro- 
vided with a patch to make up 
the difference. — Millar's IBLorntzers 
differ firom the old pattern in the 
increased length, being from six to 
ten calibres, and in the conical 
forms given to their chambers 
(called^omer), which are the frus- 
tum of a cone, terminating in a 
hemisphere. 




Hue akp Cey, an official gazette, 1 
which serves to advertise deserters^ | 
from her Majesty’s service. 

Hijlaks, irregular horsemen of 
the Ukraine, frequently mentioned 
in the wars of Eastern Europe. 

Htjktees, Death, ‘followers of an 
army, who, after an engagement, 
look for dead bodies in order to 
strip them. 

Huedles, in fortification, twigs 
of willow or osiers, interwoven close 
together, and sustained by long 
stakes. Th% are made in thefigure 
of a long square, in length five or 
six feet, in breadth three or three 
and a half. The closer they are 
wattled together the better. They 
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serve to revet, or render batteries 
firm, or to consolidate tbe passage 
over muddy ditches ; or to cover 
traverses and lodgments for the 
defence of the workmen against the 
fireworks. Hurdles are constructed 
in nearly the same manner as ga- 
bions, excepting that the picquets 
are placed m a straight line instead 
of a circle. 

/ HuEKABtr, a messenger ; one who 
\/ brws intelligence ; a scout. 

BfijEToiK, a piece of timber, eight 
inches square, and about eight feet 
long, placed at the head of the 
platform, next to the interior 
slope of the parapet. This beam 
prevents the wheels of the gun- 
carriages from rolling upon the 
interior slope, and it is fdso useful 
when the artillerv is fired during 
the uight, as there are marks 
made upon it, from observations 
of the enemy's position taken during 
the day, by means of which the 
guns are always preserved in the 
same direction. 

^ Hussaes, originally Hungarian 
’^horsemen, whose national costume 
is indicated in that of our dragoons 
so called. 

Hydee Am, a soldier of fortune, 
who played a most conspicuous' 

f art in the wars of southern India, 
uring the last century. He began 
his military career in the service of 
the rdah of Mysore in 1749 ; and 
ascending step oy step, he reached 
in 1759 the rank of commander-in- 
chief of the rajah of Mysore. After 
various changes of fortune, Hyder 
not only established himself firmly 
as prime minister, but pensioned off 
his master with three lacs of rupees 
yearly, and became in 1761 the 
mdispnted ruler of Mysore. From 
this moment he applied himself 
diligently and successfully to the 
increase of his power. His encroach- 
ments led to an offensive alliance 
between the Mahrattas, the Hizam, 
and the East-India Company; yet 
he found means, not only to break 
up this confederacy, bnt to engage 
the Hizam in war a^inst his late 
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friends the British, in 1767. This 
war was carried on, little to the 
advantage of the En^sh, for two 
ears, when at last Hyder, by a 
^ old and able stroke, placed himself 
in a position to prescribe terms of 
peace, of which the chief conditions 
were, a mutual restitution of con- 
quests, and an alliance in defensive 
wars. In 1770 the Mahrattas in- 
vaded Mysore, and reduced Hyder 
to great difficulty. He recovered 
himself, however, nnd in 1780 burst 
with a vast army into the Carnatic. 
He met with continual success, and 
refused any terms of peace. The 
war continned, therefore, on the 
same footing, until Madras was re- 
duced to a mghtful state of famine j 
when the death of Hyder, in No- 
vember 1782, relieved the English 
from danger. His son Tippoo con- 
cluded peace on the terms of a 
mutual restitution of conquests. 

Hydebabad, an important city 
and fortress of Hindostan, situated 
on the banks of the Indus, the 
i capital of the province of Sinde, 
and celebrated for a severely-fought 
, battle between the Ameers of Sinde 
I and the British troops under Sir 
j Charles Napier, by whom the place 
I was captured . — See Sinde. 


1 . 

^CH Dibn (J serve), a motto be- 
longing to the coat of arms of the 
prince of Wales, and first assumedby 
Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, 
after the battle of Creasy, in 1346. 

IcHNOOEAPHY, the plan or repre- 
sentation of the length and breadth 
of a fortification, the distinct parts 
of which are marked out, either on 
the ground itself, or on paper. A 
plan upon the correct pnneiples of 
ichnography represents a work as 
it woSd appear if it were levelled 
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to its foundations, and sliowed only 
tRe expanse of ^nnd on wbicb. it 
liad been erected. Tbe science does 
not represent eitber tbe elcTation 
or tbe dijOPerent parts belonging to 
a fortification. Tnis properly comes 
under the title ** profile,’^ which 
does not, howeyer, include length. 

/ Immobtals, in antiquity, the 
VnafiST'WTTifody of ten thousand 
troops, constituting the guard of 
the king of Persia ; so called because 
they were always of the same num- 
ber; for as soon as any of them 
died, the vacancy was immediately 
filled up. They were distinguished 
from all the other troops by the 
richness of their armour, and still 
more by their bravery. The same 
term was applied to the life-guards 
of the lioman emperors, 

Impbeialists. — This word was 
chiefiy applied to the subj ects of, or 
forces employed by, the house of 
Austria, when opposed to the troops 
of other German powers. 

Impbegnable, aw fortress or 
work which resists efforts of attack. 

Impress (to), to compel anybody 
to serve. 

Impbess Morey, sums which are 
paid to men who have been com- 
pelled to serve, 

M Impbessior, the effect of an 
attack upon any place or body of 
soldiers. 

Impbisormert, — General, dis- 
trict, and garrison courts-martialmay 
sentence soldiers to imprisonment, 
solitary or otherwise, with or with- 
out hard labour, in any public prison 
or other place appointed by the 
court, for various offences enume- 
rated in the Articles of War. The 
powers of a regimental court-mar- 
tial in awarding imprisonment are 
limited to a sentence of imprison- ' 
ment, with or without hard labour, 
for any period not exceeding thirty 
days, or to solitary confinement 
not exceeding twenty days. 

■ ;Ir ACCESSIBLE, a, general term for 
any distance or height which cannot 
be approached for any military pur- 
poses. 
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Iroapablb, a term of disgrace, 
frequently annexed to military sen- 
tence, when an officer has been 
cashiered by the sentence ,of a 
general court-martial, and *‘ren- 
dered incapable oi ever serving*^ 
his sovereign in either a civil or 
military capacity. 

Iroieeroe, Arolb op, m pro- 
jectiles, the angle which the line 
of direction of the projectile makes 
with the surface of the obstacle on 
which it impinges. 

Irolire, to gain ground to the 
flank, as well as to the front. 

Ircomhobeb l*Erremi, to get 
possession of a fort, eminence, <fec., 
from which the enemy may be 
harassed, or which is necessary to 
his security. 

Ircobpobatb (to), to add a 
smaller body of forces to a larger, 
and to mis them together. Inde- 
pendent companies are said to be 
incorporated, when they are distri- 
buted among different regiments, 
regments among brigades, &o. 

iROUBSiOR, invasion without con- 
quest ; inroad, ravine. 

Ireella, a body of Swedish 
yeomen furnished by certain pro- 
prietors of lands, after the manner 
of the old Norman feudal system. 

Irebmnipicatior, a regulated 
allowance for losses sustained by 
officers or soldiers on actual service. 

Irebrt (to), a word particu- 
larly made use of in India for the 
despatch of military business. ^ It is 
of the same import and meaning as 
to draw upon. It likewise means 
an order for military stores, arms, 
&0. 5 as ‘‘ an indent for new sup- 
pli^,” &c. 

^^EBRTBE Lire, in fortification, 
is a serrated line, forming seve- 
i ral angles, so that one side defends 
another. The faces are longer than 
the flanks. Indented imes are 
used on the banks of rivers, where 
they enter a town. The parapet of 
the covert-way is also often in- 
debted. 

/Ireia, Militaby Sbbvice op,— 
The native army of India comprises 
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about 240,000 infantry, and 26,000 
cavalry. The East-India Company 
have also abont 8,000 troops en- 
listed in Europe. A number of 
the Queen’s regiments, the united 
amount of which must not exceed 
20,000, are constantly employed, 
and are on the same footing, in 
regard to pay and allowances, as 
the Company’s troops. The native 
army attained by gradual steps 
its present strength and discipline. 
A few sepoy battalions were at first 
employed merely as an appendage 
to the Company’s forces, with a 
captain, adjutant, and some Ser- 
jeants attached to them. With the 
skill which these communicated, and 
the use of musketey, they easily 
vanquished the irregular troops 'of 
the native princes. When the lat- 
ter, however, began to improve 
their military system, and introduce 
European tactics, it became neces- 
sary to raise our sepoy force to a 
higher degree of efficiency . The com- 
plement of British officers was pro- 
gressively increased, and the native 
corps were more andmore assimilated 
to regiments of the line. This was 
brought into full operation in 1796 ; 
since which no native has been al- 
lowed to rise above the rank of suba- 
dar. — Officers (of whatever rank) 
must be ten years in India before 
they can be entitled (except in case 
of certified sickness, and as here- 
after specified) to their rotation to 
be absent on furlough, and the 
Same rule is applicable to assistant 
surgeons and veterinary surgeons. 
The furlough is to be granted by the 
commander-in-chief at each presi- 
dency, with the approbation of the 
respective governments. Officers 
who have not served ten years in 
India, but whose presence in Eng- 
land is required by urgent private 
affairs, are allowed a rarlough for 
one year without pay. Officers 
coming to England on furlough are 
required immediately to report their 
arrival by letter to the secretary, 
whlfc their address, forwarding at 
the same time the certificates they 


received in India. The period of 
furlough is three years, reckoning 
from its date to the day of the re- 
turn of the officer to his presidency, 

]S[o officer on furlongh can receive 
pay for more than two years and a 
half from the period of his quitting 
India until he returns, excepting 
colonels of regiments, and those of 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel regi- 
mentally , when TOomoted to that of 
maj or-general. ffihe latter are then 
allowed to draw the pay of their 
brevet rank beyond the above period* 
-—^e EAsr-lNniA GoMPAifT. : 
>/lNEAMoir8 Behatiotje, a term 
peculiarly applicable to military life 
when it is affected by dishononr- 
able conduct. Hence the expres- 
sion which is used in our Articles 
of War, relative io scandalom in- 
famous beha/viour; on conviction of 
which, an officer is ordered to be 
cashiered. 

Infantet, the foot soldiers of 
a regular army .---'Among the Gfreeks 
they were divided into three classes, 
—-the 'OTrXtrat, or heavy-armed sol- 
diers; the or light-armed; 

and the n£Xra<rrai, who were 
armed with shields. The Homan 
infantry were divided into four 
kinds : Velites, Hast ati, Principes, 
and Triarii. Among the Normans # 
the infantry consisted of the in- 
firm vassals of the feudal tenants, 
and were armed with an iron skull- 
cap, called bassinet (from resem- 
bhng a basin) , and a stuffed haque- 
ton, or jacket. The weapons they 
used were the lance, sword, and 
dagger, the battle-axe, pole-axe, 
baU, mallet, halbert, and pike. The 
Saxon heavy infantry are usually 
represented with helmets made of 
the skins of beasts, the hair out- 
wards; large oval convex shields, 
with spikes proj ecting from the 
bosses; and long swords and spears; 
the light infantry with spears only, 
and some with no other weapon than 
a sword ; besides which they used 
javelins, which they darted with 
great dexterity, and then instantly 
came to a close fight. — The British 
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infantry are divided into batta- 
lions, companies, ligM infantry , and 
grenadiers, and are sometimes fusi- 
Eers, and sometimes rifles. In the 
French army, the infantry are de- 
nominated infanterie de la ligne^ 
infavderw Ughre, and Uraillmrs . — 
The services of the infantry have 
always been of great importance. 
The desperate gaflantry of the Bri- 
tish foot-soldiers, during the Penin- 
sular war, earned for them, from the 
popular historian Napier, the appel- 
lation of the “astonishing infantry.” 
The pay of an infantry soldier is 
Is. per diem ; but it is augmented 
with the possession of good-conduct 
badges. 

Infantry Exercise, the use of 
the flre-lock, and practice of the 
manoeuvres for regiments of foot, ' 
according to the regulations issued 
by authority. 

i/fNNisKiLEiNBRS. — The oiflcers 
and soldiers of the 6th_ dragoons 
and the^27th foot are so cahed, from 
the two'regiments having been ori- 
ginally raised at Inniskilling, a 
town of Ulster, where the inha- 
bitants distinguished themselves in 
favour of Eing William against 
James II. ^ ^ , 

Inns. — ^Every provision in the 
^ Mutiny Act, for billeting ofEcers 
and soldiers in victualling-houses, 
extends and applies to all inns, 
livery-stables, ale-houses, and the 
sellers of wine by retail, whether 
British or foreign| to be drui^ 
either in their o^ houses or in 
places thereunto belonging ; and to 
all houses of persons selling brandy, 
strong waters, or eider, by retail, 
in England or Ireland ; and to per- 
sons retailing beer under the Beer 
Act, passed m 1830. The Mutiny 
Act provides that the iunkeeper, or 
other person, on whom a soldier is 
billeted in England, shall, if re- 
quired by the soldier, furnish him 
(for every day on the march, or two 
days when halted, and on the day 
of arrival at the linal place of des- 
tination) with one hot meal in each 
day, consisting of such quantities 
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of diet and small beer as may be 
fixed by her Majesty’s regulations, 
not exceeding one pound and a 
uarter of meat, previous to being 
ressed, one pound of bread, one 
pound of potatoes, or other vege- 
table, and two pints of small beer, 
with vinegar, salt, and pepper ; and 
for every meal the innkeeper, or 
person furnishing the same, is to be 
paid lOd * — Bee Billet. 

Inquiby, BoARp OF, a term used 
in contradistinction to court- 
martial, to signify the meeting of a 
certain number of oflacers (who are 
not sworn) for the purpose of as- 
certaining facts that may hereafter 
become matter of investigation on 
oath. 

Insconced. — In the military art, 
when any part of an army has for- 
tified itself with a sconce, or small 
work, in order to defend some pass, 
&c., it is said to be insconced. 

Inside Guard, a guard with 
the broadsword, to secure the face 
and front of the body from a cut 
made at the inside of the position 
above the wrist. 

iNSEBOTiNa Field-Officer of 
A Bistbiot, a responsible cha- 
racter, selected from the line, who 
is nominated by the War Office, to 
superintend and to vouch for the 
faithful distrihutionof moneys which 
are issued to officers acting on de- 
tachment, or on recruiting parties, 
within the limits of his station. ^ 

Insfection, a strict examination^ 
a close survey. It is of various 
kinds, and embraces general, regi- 
ment^, and troop or company du- 
ties.— A general inspection is made 
annually by the reviewing generals 
of districts. Every regiment on 
this occasion is minutely looked 
into, and a faithful account is deli- 
vered by each commanding officer 
of the actual state of his regiment, 
together with all the casualties that 
have occurred during the current 
year. The interior economy of the 
corps is not only investigated, but 
the discipline of the men is likewise 
examined. 
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’V^^S'SPECTOE-GbNEKAL of the Oa- 
VAEEY, a general officer, wliose par- 
ticular duty is to inspect all cavalry 
regiments, to report the state of the 
horses, and to receive specific ac- 
counts from the differents corps of 
their actual state. He communi- 
cates direct and confidentially with 
the commander-in-chief, — Impeo- 
tor^ GeneraloftheJS>ecruiting Service 
is an officer of rank, through whom 
the field-officers of districts, and 
colonels of regiments (when they 
personally manage the recruiting 
service of their own corps), transmit 
their several returns to the adju- 
tant-general’s office. 

Installation, the act of invest- 
ing any one with a military order. 

Insult (to), in a military sense, 
is to attack boldly and in open day, 
without going through the slow 
operations of trenches, working by 
mines and saps, or having any re- 
course to those usual forms of war, 
by advancing gradually towards the 
object in view. An enemy is said 
to insult a coast when he suddenly 
appears upon it, and debarks with 
an immediate purpose to attack. 

Insxjeo-ents, soldiers or people 
generally in a state of msurrection. 
The term, however, admits of one 
exception. Hungarian insurgents 
{Jbmji/rgenten die ungot/nscheri) mean 
the Hungarian militia, called out 
or summoned by general procla- 
mation, as under the old feudal 
system. , 

Intbeioe, a word of varied ap- 
plication; as, Interior JimJcing 
arngle h formed by the curtain and 
line of -^interior radius is 

the part of an oblique radius ex- 
tending from the centre of the poly - 
gon to the centre of the bastion.— 
Interior side is the Ime of the cur- 
tain produced to the two oblique 
radii of the front, or a line drawn 
from the centre of one bastion to 
that of the next . — Interior slope 
is the inclination towards the inner 
part of a work given to the earth 
forming ihe rampart or parapet. 

Intbbval, in military dispositions 


and manoeuvres, any given distance 
or Interval hetuieen two hat^ 

taliom is the space which separates 
them when they are drawn up for 
action, or when they are encamped 
This space is genermy wide enough 
to admit the march of another regi- 
ment ; that is to say, it is equal to 
the extent of its front when in 
Ime.’^Interval heiween the line and 
the ^ can^ comprehends the space 
which lies between the camp and the 
line of intrenchments. It is gene- 
rally from one hundred and eighty 
to two hundred toises in breadth ; so 
that the different sections of troops, 
which are necessary for the security 
of the camp, may have room to move 
in, while sufficient ground is left in 
the rear for troops to pass and re- 
pass as occasion may require. The 
i same observation holds good with 
reject to contravallation. 

Inteench is to make secure 
against the attack of an enemy by 
digging a ditch or trench, &c. 

INTEENCHMENT, is generally a 
ditch or trench with a parapet. 
The earth removed to form the 
ditch is used to construct the pa- 
rapet. Fascines, with earth thrown 
over them, gabions, hogsheads, or 
bags filled with earth, are often 
employed to revet or strengthen the 
work when the earth is loose or 
sandy. — Intrenchments of armies 
are the whole works or obstacles by 
which an army or large body of 
troops cover ^mselves for their 
defence. 

Inundation, the act of letting 
water into a country so that it shall 
be overfiowed, to prevent the ap- 
proach of an enemy. It is among 
the most considerable of the various 
methods which have been devised 
for impeding the approach to a 
field-work, or, indeed, any forti- 
fication. 

Invade (to), to make a forcible 
or clandestine entry into the terri- 
tory of another state ; to pass the 
re^ar line of frontier of any coun- 
, try, in order to take possession of 
1 the interior. 
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^NVAMD, a soldier wlio lias been 
wounded, or bas suffered mate- 
rially in Ms bealtb, and in conse- 
quence of Ms good conduct^ is 
either discharged with a gratuity, 
or granted a certain provision for 
life. Chelsea Hospital is the place 
allotted for the reception of such 
objects of public gratitude and be- 
nevolence iu tMs country, lum- 
bers of invalids are, however, al- 
lowed to reside elsewhere, and are 
then called ** out-pensioners .” — See 
Chelsea Hospital. 

iNVASxoisr, in war, the entrance 
or attack of an enemy on the do- 
minions of another. 

V IisrvEST A Place (to), to seize 
upon all the avenues leading to a 
town or fortress. On the occasion 
of an investment, the hostile troops 
are distributed on the principal 
commands, to prevent any succour 
from being received by the gar- 
rison, and to keep the ground until 
the rest of the army, with the ar- 
tillery, can arrive to form a regular 
siege. To invest a place is, in fact, 
to take preparatory measures for a 
blockade or close siege. 

Ionian Isles, surrendered to 
the British under General Oswald 
in 1809. 

Ieish Beioade, a body of men 
who followed the fortunes of 
James II., and were formed into 
regiments under the monarchy of 
France. 

Irons, fetters or instruments 
made of iron, with which a prisoner 
is shackled. — ^To be jpwif in irons, m 
to be handcuffed, and confined in 
fetters. 

Issues, in military finance, cer- 
tain sums of money which are, at 
stated periods, given to public ac- 
countants for public service ; and 
for the honest distribution of which, 
every individual so intrusted is 
responsible to parliament. — Begi-- 
mental are moneys paid hy 

regimental agents, acting under 
the authority of their respective 
colonels, for regimental purposes. 
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^Jack-boots, cavalry boots, made 
of thick firm leather, hardened in a 
peculiar manner. They were some- 
times lined with plates of iron. 

^ Jackson, General Anmew, Pre- 
sident of the American Eepublic. 
Gener^ Jackson was by descent 
an Irishman. He was born in 
March 1765, on a farm that had 
been purchased W his father in 
the district of Wacsaw. At the 
age of fifteen, young Jackson was 
smitten with the general mania of 
his countrymen, and forsaking Ms 
hooks he shouldered a musket, and 
set out, accompanied by Ms two 
elder brothers, to repel the English 
invaders. He fought at the san- 
guinary battle of Camden, but had 
me misfortune to lose both Ms 
brothers in the campaign. At the 
close of the American war he went 
to Salisbury, and there studied law 
for a couple yearn, and was called 
to the bar in the year 1786, He 
practised as a barrister at Salisbury 
; for a couple of years ; he was after- 
wards^ elected attorney-general for 
the district of H ashville. About 
tMs time, Jackson was called on by 
Ms ' fellow -citizens to conduct a 
band of soldiers against the Indians. 
Putting himself at the head of the 
local militia, Jackson routed the 
barbarians, and drove them back to 
their native wilds. In 1797 he was 
made a senator for the state of Ten- 
nessee, which honour he resigned 
in 1799, on being appointed judge 
of the supreme court of his adopted 
county, and commander-in-chief of 
its militia forces. He was soon 
afterwards ordered by Congress to 
take the command of two thousand 
five hundred volunteers, part of 
the army of fifty thousand men 
ordered to he levied for the defence 
of the States, and to descend the 
Mississippi, in order to defend the 
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loy country towards the south. 
His conduct to the troops under 
his command on this occasion was 
extremely humane. The Creek 
Indians had begun meanwhile to 
molest the frontiers, and in one of 
their savage inroads had captured 
the fortress of Mimms, and slaugh- 
tered every one. Jackson, for 
whose use the Congress had voted 
300,000 dollars, began the campaign 
with an army amounting to two 
thousand men, and a number of the 
volunteers whom he had led south 
in the winter of the previous year. 
Marching to Mobile, and driving 
out the English and Indians from 
it, he restored Pensacola to the 
Spanish authorities. In the war 
with England, in 1814-15, J ackson 
established his head- quarters at 
Hew Orleans ; and after his cele- 
brated victory over the English 
troops, he was saluted as the 
“ saviour of his country.’’ Jackson 
soon after returned to Hashville, 
whence he had been absent about 
eighteen months. After that time 
nothing happened to call into action 
the military qualifications of the 
** Hero of Hew Orleans,” as the 
Americans term him. In 1829 he 
was elected president of the re- 
puMc, aiid died a few yeaxs after- 
wards. 

jAVA.“~When England was at 
war with France, in 1811, this island 
was taken from the Butch by a 
force commanded by Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty . The campaign was short 
but arduous. The British troops 
were sent from the peninsula of 
India, Sir Samuel at the time com- 
manding the Madras army. The 
French and Butch troops made a 
vigorous resistance, but were com- 
pelled to give way before the 
breaching batteries of the assailants 
and the dashing attacks of the 
infantry under Colonel Gillespie. 
Batavia surrendered, the strong 
port of Cornelis was carried by 
storm, and the enemy driven out of 
the kingdoms of Bantam and Jacatra. 
After Java had been occupied by the 
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British, some of the principal native 
princes and chieftains formed a 
coalition, with the purpose of de- 
stroying the European colonists in 
the island. ^ They even fortified 
themselves in Bjoccocarta, with 
ninety-two pieces of cannon and an 
army of 17,000 men. Gillespie 
attacked them, and, after a three 
days’ conflict, secured the peace of 
the country. Memoir of Gin- 
liBSPiE.)— Java was ceded to the 
Butch inl815. 

JELnABABAD, a Small towu in Af- 
ghanistan, memorable as the scene 
of the determined stand made by a 
brigade under Major-General Sir 
Eobert Sale, in 1842, against the 
attacks of hordes of Afghans . The 
place was in a very dilapidated state 
when the retiring brigade, pro- 
ceeding from Cabtd to India, threw 
itself into the town, which the 
officers (Broadfoot, Backhouse, and 
Macgregor) immediately intrenched 
in a manner to defy the attacks of 
the Afghans • for several months. 
The regiments consisted of the 13th 
light infantry, the 37th regiment 
01 Bengal native infantry, and a 
detachment of Bengal artillery. 
Often straitened for supplies, they 
captured the sheep of the enemy 
which grazed in the neighbourhood, 
and once, when the parapet of the 
defences was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake, with amazing reso- 
lution and perseverance th^ pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct it. Sir George 
Pollock with a large force advanced 
to the relief of J ellalabad, in 
1842 ; but before he could arrive the 
garrison had wrought its own eman- 
cipation by a very gallant sortie, in 
which the enemy were overthrown. 
In this sortie, Colonel Bennie, of the 
13th light infantry, a good soldier, 
who had seen much service in Bnr- 
mah, was killed. The brigade, on 
its triumphal return to India, ^'as 
received with great honour, and was 
greeted by the governor-general of 
the day with the epithet of “The 
Illustrious Garrison.” 

Jem A DAK, the junior rank of na- 
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tire commissioned officers in a com- 
pany sepoys in the East-India 
army. 

Jet, a term signifying the motion 
of any body that is urged forward 
by main force ; it likewise means 
the space which is gone over by any 
propelled body ; and sometimes the 
instrument from wffiich anything is 
thrown or shot, as the cross-bow, 
<&c . — Jet des homhes is a phrase 
adopted instead of •which for- 
mer] y expressed the course that a 
shell took when it was thrown out 
of a mortar by the power of gun- 
powder. 

JiNJAL, an Eastern wall-piece, or 
matchlock of large calibre. 

Join -‘(to), a technical word used 
in the British service, signifying 
to effect the junction of one military 
body with another. In a more li- 
mited sense, it means the accession 
of an individual, voluntarily or other- 
wise, to a corps or army. If an 
officer, on being ordered to Join, 
omits to do so wdlfuUy, he is liable 
to be tried by a general court-mar- 
tial, or to bo peremptorily sus- 
pended or dismissed by his sove- 
reign, for being absent without leave. 

Jones, Genehal Stk John T., 
X.C.B., historian of the war in 
Spain, &c. — He was born March 
25th, 1783, and obtained his com- 
mission in the Hoyal engineers in 
1798. In 1805 he accompanied Sir 
James Craig’s expedition on the 
rash landing at Naples, and subse- 
quent retirement to Messina. Next 
year he was with Sir John Stuart’s 
army in the brilliant Calabrian cam- 
paign, was present at Maida (4th of 
July, 1806), and took pairt in the 
siege of the celebrated rock of 
Scylla. In 1808 Captain Jones was 
sent with General Leith as one of 
the military commissioners attached 
to the Spanish army. On Moore’s 
retreat commencing, he, with his 
chief, joined the army, and was 
present at Corunna. Captain Jones’s 
next service was on tlic miserable 
Walcheren expedition, in which he 
acted as bingade-major of his corps 
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at the attack on Flushing, In 1810 . 
he returned to the Feninsula, and 
toot charge of the celebrated Lis- 
bon lines, then in progress. He 
was made brigade-major to the 
corps, and was mentioned with dis- 
tinguished honour by the com- 
mander-in-chief for his services at 
the sieges of Ciudad Eodrigo and 
Badajojz, for each of which he re- 
ceived a step of brevet rank. At 
Burgos, when in the act of making 
a signal to Lord Wellington, which 
he had to repeat again and again, 
he drew on himself the fire of a 
whole line of musketry, and fell, 
shot through the ankle-joint, from 
which he endured long suffering. 
-#-In 1814, by convention between 
England and the Netherlands, the 
duke of Wellington was empowered 
to cariy out the works necessary for 
the defence of the latter kingaom ; 
and the duke appointed Colonel 
Jones sole inspector, which duties 
he performed till the Belgian re- 
volution of 1830. In 1825 he had 
been appointed aide-de-camp to 
the king f and in 1831, on the re- 
commendation of his old chief, he 
was made, a baronet. In 1837 he 
became a general officer and K.O.B. 
He died at Cheltenham, 25th of 
February, 1843. Sir John Jones 
was the first author who published 
a history of the war in Spam (1814), 
since superseded ^ Napier’s more 
elaborate work. His “ Journals of 
Sieges in Spain,” which is a store- 
house of military wisdom, was &St 
published in 1813. It has since 

g one through several editions, and 
as been translated into French. 
JoiTBDAN, Maeshal, a soldicr of 
fortune in the French army, who 
owed his success entirely to the 
facilities for advancement afforded 
by the system introduced after the 
revolution of 1792. He entered as 
a private in 1778, and was for five 
years in America. He became a 
chef de hatmllon in 1791, and was 
rapidly promoted to be general of 
brigade and general oi division. 
In the latter capacity he succes- 
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sively^ commanded tlie armies of 
Ardennes, the ISTorth, Moselle, the 
Sambre and Meuse, the Danube, and 
Italy ; and was present at the battles 
of Wattignies, d’Arlon, the taking 
of Charleroi, the battles of Pleurus 
and d’Aldenheren, the capture of 
Bruxelles, Namur, Louvain, Liege, 
Cologne, Frankfort, the passage of 
theEhine, &c. He was governor 
of Naples in 1806, having been pre- 
viously created a marshal of the 
empire. In 1811 he was governor 
of Madrid, and major-general to 
the king of Spain, Joseph Bona- 
parte, with whom he sustained a 
terrible defeat at Vittoria, by^ the 
allied troops under the marquis of 
Wellington. After this he retired 
from active military duty, and re- 
mained so with little interval until 
the restoration of the Bourbons, 
when he became a count and a peer 
of France, general-in-chief of the 
army of the Ehine, governor of 
Les Invalides, &c. He died at 
Baris in 1833. 

Jxjdge-Abvocate, an individual 
appointed to officiate as public 
prosecutor upon every general 
court-martial for the trial of officers 
and soldiers accused of a breach of 
the Articles of War, or general re- 
gulations. — ^He may be either a 
judge-advocate-general, appointed 
under the sign manual, or judge- 
advocate, appointed by commission 
from the crown, or deputy-judge- 
advocate, acting by deputation, im- 
der the hand and seal of the judge- 
advocate-general, or an officiating 
judge-advocate, appointed by com- 
manding officers abroad; and his 
duty is to be present at a court- 
martial, m order to impart validity 
to its jurisdiction. His duties are 
various and important. He provides 
for the accommodation of the court 
or assembly, and is authorized, if 
necessary, to hhe rooms for the 
purpose ; for which he is allowed to 
charge, as well as for * stationery, 
postage, fire, and other incidental 
expenses. He is paid two guineas 
a day during the actual session of 


the court, and for any intervening 
Sundays, but not for more than two 
days in the whole of any adjourn- 
ment during the said session. In 
the exercise of his duty in the 
court, he registers and records all 
its acts, and all real evidence, as 
near as may be in the very words of 
the witness. He notes the hotxr of 
assembly and of adjournment, and 
generally all the incidental occur- 
rences, particularly the clearing of 
the court, the cause thereof, and, 
where interlocutory judgment is 
given, the decisions. lie advises 
the court on points of law, of cus- 
tom, and of form, and invites their 
attention to any deviation there- 
from. If any question ’of law 
arises out of the proceedings, and 
the parties before the court require 
his opinion, either in or out of the 
court, he is bound to give it. He 
must take care that a prisoner does 
not suffer from a want of know- 
ledge of the law, or from a defi- 
ciency of experience or ability to 
elicit from witnesses, or develop 
by the testimony on the ttral, a full 
statement of the facts of the case 
as hearing on the defence. If a 
member in passing sentence should 
deviate from the letter of the law, 
or assume a power at variance with 
it, the judge-advocate is bound to 
point out the error. If the court 
will not attend to such suggestions 
as he may offer on a point of law, 
it is his duty, in order to prevent 
the confirming or execution of what 
he considers an illegal sentence, 
to submit to the proper authority 
a statement of the circumstances 
which he considers to affect the 
legality of the proceedings. It is 
the duty of the judge-advocate to 
note the opinion of each member of 
a court-martial (as to the guilt or 
innocence of a prisoner) as he de- 
livers it. This note, or memoran- 
dum, he would do well to destroy, 
because, as he swears not to disclose 
or discover the vote or opinion of 
any particular member (unless re- 
quired to give evidence thereof by 
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a ooixrt of justice or a oourt-mar- 
tial), lie would be iacurring a great 
responsibility, by retaining pos- 
session of a document wMcb might 
reveal that which he is bound 
on oath to keep secret. The judge- 
advocate -general of the forces 
stationed in London is^ regarded 
as a civil officer, and is paid a 
salaiy from the civil department. 
The office is generally^ held by an 
experienced barrister in the con- 
fidence of the ministry. Ml pro- 
ceedings of courts-martial are re- 
ferred to him for examination, and 
he has to report upon their legality 
and regularity. This report is made 
to the commander-in-chief, but he 
has the power of corresponding 
direct with all presidents of district, 
and general courts-martial, and with 
all deputy judge-advocates. 

JuNOT, Maeshal, Due d’Abran- 
tes, a soldier of fortune, who first 
attracted Napoleon’s attention hy 
his intrepidity in the field of battle. 
He rose from the ranks, and under 
the fostering influences of the 
French revolution of 1793, and the 
patron^ of the emperor, became a ! 
marshal of France in 1804. ^ To Mm 
was intrusted the task of invading 
Spain and Portugal in 1807-8. He 
fulfilled his instructions with a 
fearful regard to their spirit and 
letter, trampling upon the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, and plundering 
the countries. His military tyranny 
at length experienced a mortifying 
check upon the field of Yimiero, 
where he was signally beaten by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and compelled to 
seekpermissionto evacuate thecoun- 
try, wMch'was accorded under the 
terms of the Convention of Ointra. 

JuEiSBiCTioifl', legal authority, 
extent of power. Officers not being I 
liable to be tried by garrison or: 
regimental courts-martiM, may ap- 
peal from the jurisdiction of such 
courts ; as may non-commissioned 
ofiicers and soldiers in cases where 
their pay is concerned. 

JuzAiL, a heavy rifle used by 
the Aflghans. 


K. : : 

Hanauts (Ind.), a term used in 
India, to designate the walls of a 
canvas tent. 

Keep, in ancient military history, 
a kind of strong tower, wMch was 
built in the centre of a castle or 
fort, to wMch the besieged retreated, 
and made their last efforts of de- 
fence* In the Norman keeps there 
appear to have been three stories, 
the lowest for stores, the second for 
a guard-room, and the upper, or 
sotariumf for the family. The inner 
pile within the castle of Hover, 
erected by Henry II. about 115B, 
was termed the King’skeep.”-— The 
keep was similar to what the clas- 
sical ancients called the citadel, or 
inner fort, — a term generally applied 
to modem fortification on the con- 
tinent. 

Keep opp, to deter an enemy 
from approacMng close to the lines 
, or fortifications, by inducing Mm to 
suspect a superior force, an ambus- 
cade, or a mine, or*by openly gall- 
ing his advanced posts, in such a 
manner as to beat him in detail. In- 
fantry may keep off cavalry by hot 
firing, or by a bristling hedge of 
bayonets, when in square. 

feEBP UP, in military movements, 
is to preserve that regular pace by 
wMch a line or column on a march, 
or in manoeuvring, advances towards 
any given point without any chasms 
or fluctuations. When a regiment 
marches by files, it is almost impos- 
sible for the rear to keep up. On 
this account, divisions, subdivisions, 
and even sections, are best calcu- 
lated to- preserve a regular depth 
and continuity of march. — 
likewise sigmfies to attend to the 
interior management and discipline 
of a corps, so as to prevent the least 
deviation from established rules 
and regulations. Tfi^us command- 
ing officers are said to keep up good 
. n 2 ' 
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order and discipline, wlio, wlxetber i 
absent or present, provide against ^ 
tbe least insubordination, &e.' — To j 
kee^ up a hemp fire is to play heavy i 
or(3nance against a fortified place, or 1 
body of men, by a calm and well- < 
directed succession of shot. The i 
term is eq[ually applicable to a steady i 
fire of musketry. ; 

Eellekmann, Eeancois Chris- i 
TOEHE, Due de Valmy, Marshal : 
of France, first saw the light in ; 
May 1735. Although he entered 
the army in 1758, and served in 
Germany and Poland, but few op- 
portunities of reaping 'distinction 
presented themselves. The revo- 
lutionary war of 1792, however, 
opened a new field to him. In 
August of that year he became 
general-in-chief of the army of Mo- 
selle, and in November of the same 
yeax commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Alps and Italy. He 
was principally employed at the 
head of the cavalry, of which he 
became inspector-general in 1798. 
In June 1799 he was sent to com- 
mand the French troops in the 
Batavian republic. Beturning to 
France, he followed the fortunes of 
Napoleon, was with the army of 
reserve in 1804-5-6, and accom- 
panied Bonaparte to the Bhine and 
into Germany. He was creirted a 
marshal of France upon the occasion 
of NapoleoAs becoming emperor, 
in May 1804. Eellermann, after the 
Bestoration, joined the Bourbons, 
and was created a peer of France, 
and honoured with the grand cross 
of St. Louis in August 1814. He 
had nine years previously received 
the grand cross of the JDegion of 
Honour. He died at Paris in Sep- 
tember 1820. 

Eemmbndihb, a port of the Bur- 
mese empire, near htangoon, memo- ' 
Table for the various contests be- 
tween the British forces and the 
natives. During the war with 
Burmah in 1824, the port of Eem- 
mendine, near Bangoon, was held 
by the 26th ^regiment^ of Madras 
native infantry, a detachment of 


the Madras artillery, and the Madras 
European regiment. On the 1st 
and 2nd of December the post was 
furiously * and frequently attacked 
by vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy by day and night, but through 
the exemplary valour and steadiness 
of the troops, the enemy ^ere re- 
pulsed with great loss. In con- 
: sideration of their gallant conduct, 

I the 26th regiment of Madras native 
infantry were allowed to bear 
Eemmendine ” on their colours* 
EERtr,— The Irish infantry were 
formerly distinguished by this ap- 
pellation. The^ men in those days 
were armed with a sword and a 
dart, or javelin, which was tied to 
a small cord, so that after they had 
thrown it at the enemy, they could 
constautly recover it. The javelin 
was called skene. 

Ehilat, a hiU. fortress of con- 
siderable strength in the territory 
of Affghanistan, which was gallantly 
captured by the British troops in 
1839. When the army of the Indus 
marched towards Affghanistan, 
its followers were constantly at- 
tacked by the plundering tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the Bokn 
Pass, instigated by their chief, 
Mehrah Ehan of Ehelat, at a time 
when he was professing fnendship 
to the British. After the army of 
the Indus had accomplished the 
puTOOse for which it had been sent 
to Cabul, a part of itwas despatched, 
under General WiUshire, to exact 
retribution from the khan for the 
injuries inflicted. This detachment 
advanced against Ehelat, and after 
a furious encounter carried it, with 
the loss of thirty-three killed, includ- 
ing one officer, and one hundred and 
eleven wounded, including eight 
officers, Mebrah Ehan made a 
desperate resistance, and was killed 
sword in hand. General Willshire 
was created a E.C.B. for his ser- 
. vices. 

Eielahab, the governor, or com- 
. mandant of a fort in India. 

I Eilmainham (Boyal) Hospital, 
i* an establishment for the mainte- 
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nance of decayed soldiers. The fcomth© cnstom of bathing, as an. 
appointments are in the dfb of the act of jmrification, the night before 
coinmander-in-chief of the army* their creation. | It is a title fre- 
who selects them from the old half- quently conferred by the sovereign 
pay otScers. The expense of the on military officers, as a mark of 
institution to the country is £8,000 honourable distinction for meritori- 
per annum. ous services. The order ws founded 

Kioob, a seaport of Denmark, at the coronation of Henry IV. in 
near Copenhagen, where the Danes, 1389. It was revived by Geor^ I., 
in 1807, were signally defeated by and made statutable in 1725. Dur- 
the British. It took place on the ing the reign of George III. it was 
occasion of the British government divided into three distinct orders or 
despatching a force to Ilenmark, in classes, viz. — Knights Grand Cross 
August ofthatvear,to get possession (g. o* b.), Knights Commanders 
of the Danish fleet, lest it should fall (k.o.B.), and Knights Companions 
into the hands of hfapoleon Bona- (c.b.). The two first are limited in 
parte. ^ ^ number, and not conferred on any 

.Kiekbe, a village of Hindostan, officer under the rank of major- 
near Poona, in the Deccan, memo- general in the army, or rear-admiral 
rable for a battle fought there in in the navy. The number of com- 
1817 between the Anglo-Indian panions of the order is unlimited ; 
forces and the Mahrattas, who, but no officer can be nominated, 
although greatly superior in num- unless he shall have received a 
bers, were compelled to retreat with medal or other badge of honour, 
severe loss. This collision arose or shall have been especially men- 
from the treachery of Bajee Bao, tioned in despatches in the Gazette, 
the ruler of the western part of the as having distinguished himself in 
Deccan, and the violation of the actlon.—^f all the orders of British 
treaty of Poona. ^ ^ knighthood, the most illustrious are 

Kit, the necessaries of a soldier the Kmghts of the Garter (k.o.), 
packed up in a very small compass, institute by Edward III. in 1344, 
Knapsack:, a square case of can- and incorporated in 1360. Their 
vms or leather, properly prepared number is limited, and the dignity is 
for strapping on the infantry sol- only conferred on regal or noble 
dier’s bacK,and containing the wffiole personages — the sovereign of Eng- 
his regimental necessaries. land being its illustrious head., 

Knights, a military order of no- The distinguishing mark of the 
bility, originally existing in ancient order is a blue garter, inscribed 
liomeunder the title of and with the motto, ** Koni soit qui 

re-instituted in the Middle Ages by mal y peme*’ — The Knights of the 
the different sovereigns of Europe, Thistle (k.t.) were first instituted in 
for the purpose of affording them Scotland in 812. They were restored 
aid in carrying on their wars, agree- in 1540, and still exist. Their motto 
ably to the laws of feudal tenure, is, “ Memo me impy/nb lacessitT — 

^ In the chivalric ages of the Crusades, Ihe order of St. Patrick (k.p.) is the 
jthe honour of knighthood was the only one belonging to Irdand, and 
^object of every young gentleman of was instituted by George III. in 
noble blood who panted for the l7S^.lismottoiEfQuuseparabitr 
glories of military renown. Of the -—The knights of the Eogal Kano- 
various orders in England, the low* verian Gnelphio ord&r were insti- 
cst, hut at the same time the most tuted by George IV. Aug. 12, 1815 ; 
ancient, was that of Knigkts-haehe^ its motto being, ** Nee aspera ter-> 
/or, or simple knights, so called from raw/.**-— There are also numerous 
theEronchi?<?^-c/^cra//cr.---A^w/y orders of knighthood instituted by 
of the^ Bath received their names the different sovereigns of Europe, 
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wMcii a3?0 sometimes conferred on 
Britisli oiScers ; and the regulations 
resijectxng them are, that no British 
subject shall accept a foreign order, 
or wear its insignia, without having 
previously obtained a warrant under 
the sign manual,, directed to the 
earl marshal of England, granting 
the individual her Majesfy*s per- 
mission to accept and wear the 
same. 

' Militaet, an institu- 

tion of military knights at Windsor, 
formerly called ‘*Boor Knights,” 
which owes its origin to Edward 
III., and is a provision for a limit- 
ed number of old officers. These 
officers consist of a governor and 
twelve knights on the upper foun- 
dation, and five on the lower, toge- 
ther eighteen, and are composed of 
officers selected from every grade, 
from a colonel to a subaltern, chieiy 
veterans, or on half-pay. They are 
allowed three rooms each inWindsor 
Palace, and 3s. per diem for their 
sustenance, besides other small 
allowances. ! 

Knot, the wing or epaulette, 
commonly made of worsted, worn 
by non-commissioned officers and 
privates before epaxdettes came into 
vogue. When serjeants and cor- 
porals were sentenced to be reduced 
to the ranks, the knot was generally 
cut off by the drum-major in the 
presence of the batMlon, as a mark 
of infamy. 

KosciVsko, Tsadbeus, the last 
generalissimo of the republic of 
Poland, and one of the noblest 
characters of his age. He was 
'bom of a distinguished family of 
Lithuania in 1756, and was early 
made a captain in the Polish service. 
In 1789 he was made major-general; ■ 
and when the revolution brohe out 
in Poland, at the beginning of 1794, 
Kosciusko was placed at the head 
of the national forces. After vari- 
ous conflicts with the Bussians, 
under Suwarrow, the Poles were 
defeated at the battle of Maczie- 
wiee. Kosciusko was wounded and 
taken prisoner, but soon ailerwards 
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released by the emperor Paul. With 
Kosciusko’s defeat, the independ- 
ence of Poland was annOiilated. 
He died at Soleure, in Switzerland, 
in 1817 5 when his remains were 
removed to Cracow, by order of 
Alexander, and mlaeed by the vaults 
of the kings of Poland, and a monu- 
ment was raised to his memory. 


\ ■ L. 

Laboeatoey, a place where all 
descriptions of ammunition and fire- 
works are prepared, both for ac- 
tual service and for pleasure,-— 
viz., quick-matches, fuses, portfires, 
grape-shot, case-shot, carcases, hand- 
grenades, cartridges, shells filled, 
and fuses fixed, wads, &c. 

Ladbees, Scaling, a particular 
ladder, made of flat staves, for the 
purpose of sealing or mounting an 
enemy’s walls or ramparts. 

Lables, in gunnery, are made of 
copper, to hold tho powder for 
loading guns, with long handles of 
wood, when cartridges are not used. 

: Xahoee. — Sikhs. 
i '^Lake, Geneeal Loeb. — This 
i illustrious nobleman was bom 27th 
July, 1744, and commenced his 
milita^ career in 1758, as ' an , ''en- '' 
sign ^^jybe,jEk^,feQLguards^^ 
1760 ne "proceeded with the 2nd 
battalion of that corps to Germany, 
i where he served during the remain- 
der of the Seven Years’ War, and 
part of the time as aide-de-camp to 
General Pearson. In 1781 he at- 
tained the rank of colonel ; in 1790 
that of major-general; in 1797 
that of lieutenant-general ; and in 
1802 that of .general. In 1781 he 
proceeded to America, and joined 
the brigade of Guards serving uuder 
Lord Cornwallis. After the fail of 
York-town he returned to England, 
and in 1793 he went to Holland in 
command of the 1st brigade of 
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Guards. He was present at the 
sie^e of Valenciennes, and in most 
of tke considerable actions of 179S-4. 
In 1798, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion in Ireland, General Lake 
was appointed to the staff in that 
kingdom. At Vinegar Hill he at- 
tacked the collected force of the 
rebels, which he oomplet^ de- 
feated. At this time the Irench 
made a landing under GeneralHum- 
bert ; when, alter a little skirmish- 
ing, Gener^d Lake compelled the 
whole to surrender. In 1800 he 
was nominated to the important 
situations of commander-in-chief of 
the King’s and Company’s forces in 
India, and second member of the 
supreme council of Hengal. He 
arrived at Calcutta in March 1801. 
The defeat of the armies of Scindia 
and the Peishwa, and the seizure of 
Poona by Eao Holkar, in their con- 
sequences led to a subsidiaiw treaty 
between the Peishw^a and the Eng- 
lish government, and involved the 
latter in a war with Sciadia and 
the rajah of Borar. General Lake, 
towards the middle of July 1803, 
received orders to take the field. 
On the 29fch of August he entered 
the Mahratta territories, where he 
found General Perron, with from 
12,000 to 15, (KX) horse, drawn up 
in a very strong position near to 
Coal, prepared to receive him. 
General Lake, at the head of the 
British cavalry, immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, and after a short 
and desultory action drove him 
from the field, and took possession 
of Coel. His lordship afterwards 
engaged, and defeated with great 
slaughter two of Perron’s regular 
brigades, consisting of sixteen bat- 
talions, a considerable body of horse, 
and upwards of seventy pieces of 
ordnance. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember the army crossed the J umna, 
and took possesBion of Delhi, the 
capital of tlie Mogul empire, where 
the general had the satisfaction of 

1 relieving the venerable Shah Alum 
from the misery to which he had 
been so long exposed from Mali- 


ratfea and French oppression. Gen. 
Lake then hastened with the army 
to Agra, the “ key of Hindostan.^* 
The garrison consisted of upwards 
of 5,000 men. Four regular bat- 
talions, with twenty-two pieces of 
cannon, defended the ravines and 
approaches to the fort ; and two of 
Perron’s brigades, composed of 
seventeen battalions, a considerable 
body of cavalry, and eighty-two 
pieces of field ordnance, arrived 
from the Deccan, and took a po- 
sition about twenty miles in the 
rear of the besieging army. The 
operations of the siege commenced 
on the 10th of October, by seizing 
the city of Agra, and defeating the 
force which occupied the ravines 
under the walls of the fortress, and 
terminated on the 18th, by the 
capitulation of the fortress. The 
capture of Agra secured a line of 
defence along the west bank of the 
Jumna, and left the British army 
at liberty to. attack Soindia’s re- 
maining brigades. The pursuit 
accordmgly commenced on the 28th 
of October, and on the 1st of Ho- 
vemW overtook and completely 
defeated them, after a severe con- 
test; eighty-two pieces of cannon 
being taken, and a considerable 
portion of the infantry either killed 
or made prisoners. A treaty of 
defensive alliance was concluded 
with the rajah of Jezpoor; and in 
Fehruaiw 1804 General Lake en- 
tered the rajah’s country, then 
threatened by Jeswunt Hao Holkar. 
While lying there, the strong forts 
of Gwalior and Eampoor were re- 
duced, under his orders, by detach- 
ments from the British army. On 
the 31st of Ootoher Lord Lake, 
with three regiments of British, 
and three raiments of native ca- 
valry, two European fiank oom- 
anies, and two battalions and a 
alf of native infantry, followed 
Holkar, who had entered the Doo- 
auh, and threatened to lay waste 
the whole country. After a march 
unequalled for celerity, General 
Lake, on the morning of the 17th 
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of NoyemlDer, surprised the enemy’s 
camp at Eurruckabad, and defeated 
him with the loss of nearly 5,000 
men left on the field. Holkar’s 
army was estimated at 15,000 horse, 
wdiile the British cavalry did not 
exceed 1,800 mounted men. Gen. 
Lake proceeded to join the army 
at Muttra, which had, during his 
absence (under ^ a combined and 
masterly operation, most skilfully 
planned, and carried into effect by 
the gallant General Eraser), de- 
feated the enemy’s infantry under 
the walls, of Beeg, and taken most 
of his guns. Beeg was then stormed 
and carried. Bhurtpoor, to which 
the remains of Hollcar’s army had 
retreated on the fall of Beeg, was 
the only place of consefauence which 
now remained in the hands of the 
enemy. It was invested early in 
January 1805, and the siege was 
protracted to the heginnmg of 
March, when the rajah sued for 
peace, which was granted hy Lord 
Lake on terms highly honourable 
to the English government. To- 
wards the close of 1805, Holkar and 
Meer Khan again appeared in con- 
siderable force in the countries 
north-west of Belhi. Lord Lake 
proceeded against the enemy with 
his usual promptitude, and pursued 
them so dosely as to eonmel them 
to take refuge in the Lahore ter- 
ritories. No prospect of escape 
remaining to Holkar, he sned tor 
peace, which was concluded hy 
Lord Lake in February 1806. From 
this period, until his lordship left 
India in Febrnary 1807 , he was suc- 
cessfully employed in completing all 
the various arrangements connected 
with the distribution of the army, 
the reduction of the regular troops, 
and the final settlement and security 
of our conquests. , He arrived in 
England in the following September, 
after an absence of seven years, and 
was received by his king and his 
country with that attention his 
eminent services so well deserved. 
.When the result of the campaign 
of 1808-4 was known in England, 
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General Lake received the thanks 
of Parliament for his eminent ser- 
vices ; and his Majesty, to mark 
the high sense which he entertained 
of his meritorious services, as well 
as to commemorate the recollection 
of those glorious achievements, cre- 
ated him a British baron by the 
title of Lord Lake of Belhi and Las- 
warree. Soon after his return to 
Europe, the king raised him to the 
dignity of a viscount, and conferred 
on him the government of Plymouth. 
These honours his lordship enjoyed 
but a short period ; his valuable 
life terminated on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1808. 

Lally, Count, the unfortunate 
French general, who rendered him- 
self conspicuous, during the middle 
of the last century, by nis opposition 
to the English in the Carnatic, espe- 
cially at Pondicherry and Madras. 
On the breaking out of the memo- 
rable war in 1756, between Britain 
and France, the latter determined 
to make the most vigorous efforts 
to acquire an ascendancy in India. 
The government fitted out an ex- 
tensive armament, the command of 
which they intrusted to Count Lally, 
an offcer of Irish extraction, who, 
at the battle of Fontenoy, had dis- 
tinguished hims elf by many brilliant 
displays of personal valour. Cherish- 
ing the strongest attachment to his 
late master, the expatriated James 
II., he felt the most deadly an- 
tipathy to the English name, and 
looked, as his highest pride, to being 
the instrument in suliverting their 
dominion in the East. Lally sailed 
from Brest in May 1757, and arriv- 
ed at Pondicherify in April 1758. 
He immediately attacked Fort St. 
Bavid, the capital of the English 
settlements, and on its surrender 
razed it to the ground. He after- 
wards obtained possession of Arcot 
and other places in the Carnatic, 
from whence he drew some supplies. 
He then undertook the siege of 
Madras, which was gallantly de- 
fended by Governor Pigot and the 
veteran Lawrence. The siege was, 
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however, terminated by the appear- 
ance, on the 16tli of February, of a 
squadron of six English vessels, con- 
taini^ six hundred fresh troops. 
The English now took the field, and 
began to reconquer the Carnatic. 
The French general, in attenmting 
to check their career, was defeatea 
at Wandewashj and in January 
1761 he was compelled, .after a 
brave and protracted defence, to 
surrender Pondicherry to the British 
troops under the command of 
Colonel Cooke- His objects having 
thus been everywhere defeated, ho 
immediately set ^ sail for Europe. 
After his arrival in France, he was 
charged with the crime of high 
treason I and, on the evidence of 
those individuals ’who had returned 
from India, and whose feelings had 
been alienated by his hasty temper 
and severe losses, he was unjustly 
condemned, and barbarously^ exe- 
cuted, like a common felon, in the 
Place de Grdve. When the sen- 
tence of the parliament of France 
was first announced to him, he in- 
dignantly exclaimed, ** And is this 
the rew^ard of forty-five years’ 
service?” 

Lambton, Libut. - CoLOUlIi. — 
This distinguished officer proceeded 
to India with the 33rd regiment in 
the year 1798. When Seringapatam 
fell, Lamb ton, thou a brigade-major, 
drew up a plan for a trigonometrical 
survey of India, the geography; of 
which country was at that period 
but imperfectly understood. Cfolonel 
Wellesley approved of the plan, and 
urged it upon the attention of the 
government, at the head of which 
was Lord Clive. The plan was 
sanctioned, and Lamhton directed 
to undertake its execution. The 
survey was to embrace the entire 
breadth of the Indian peninsula. 
Various circumstances ofiered ob- 
structions to his progress, especially 
the disturbed x>olitical condition of 
some parts of tlie^ country, and the 
difficulty of getting mathematical 
instrument s properly prepared wiien 
they are out of order, which he was 


obliged to repair himself. Colonel 
Lambton, however, continued his 
laborious task, in the face of all 
difficulties, until the yearl823, when 
he died at Hingham Ghaut, fifty mile s 
from Nagpore. In the first thirteen 
years of his employ he had covered 
the whole country, as high as 18° 
latitude, with a netw'ork oi triangles, 
completing the Peninsula from Goa 
in the west, to Masulipatam in the 
east, with all the interior country 
from Cape Comorin to the southern 
boundaries of the Nizam’s and 
Mahratta territories. At a subse- 
quent period, the great arc triangu- 
lation was extended nearly to lati- 
tude 21^ 6^ The area comprised by 
the whole of the operations under 
Lamhton aggregated 166,342 square 
miles, at an expense of £83,600,-— 
not more than 10s. the square mile. 

LxNnsTTTEM, a local militia of 
Prussia, formed of men above forty 
years of a^e, which never leaves its 
own district, and is ordy called out 
in case of actual invasion. 

LaiirnwjEEHB, the militia of any 
country. Austria has a landwehr— 
hd dm Oestreiokem ; and Prussia — 
bd den Frmssm. The former are 
a sort of reserve to each regiment of 
the line ; they are under the same 
colonel, and are drilled once a year 
with the line regiment. The Pnis- 
sian landwehr is more completely 
national. Every Prussian subject 
commences military service in the 
standing army, a force composed of 
the youth of the nation from twenty 
to twenty-five years old. After tw’o 
or three y ears of service, the soldier 
proceeds to his home, but is liable 
to be called upon to join his regi- 
ment. At the expiration of five 
years from the date of enlistment, 
the men are drafted into the first 
class or levy of the landwehr, re- 
maining in it until their thirty- 
second year. In time of war they 
are liable to be called upon to serve 
with the regiment of the line of a 
eoirespondmg number — in fact they 
form the reserve of that regiment, 
whence reinforcements arc drawn. 
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From tlieir tMrty-second to tFeir 
tMrty-niiitli year the men belong to 
the second levy, and are only called 
ont occasionally in. time of peace, 
but in war they garrison fortresses. 

Lane, the term applied to a body 
of soldiers in two ranks standing 
face to face, forming, in fact, a 
street, passage, or lane. The French 
call this formation a hedge. 

It is used when troops form a guard 
of honour for persons of rank to 
pass through. 

Lansqubhet, a lancer. 

Lapse, to fall in, or belong to.““ 
This expression is used^ to signify 
the reversion of any military pro- 
perty. Thus, upon ihe sale or pur- 
chase of one commission at the 
regulated difference, another (where 
there are two) is said to lapse to 
government. Commissions lapse, 
or fall into the patronage of govern- 
ment, when vacancies happen by 
death, by officers being superseded, 
or where officers apply to sell who 
have only pxirchased a part of their 
commissions, and have not served 
long enough to be entitled to sell 
the whole ; in which case they are 
only permitted to sell what they 
actually purchased, and the re- 
mainder is in the gift of govern- 
ment. 

. Las waebee, a town of Hindostan, 
in Delhi, which was the scene of the 
defeat of the Mahrattas by Lord 
Lake, on the 1st of November, 1803. 
After garrisoning Agra, the army ; 
under his lordship marched, on 
' the 27th of October, in pursuit 
of the enemy from the Deccan, 
the last of the French organized 
corps under Scindia. On the morn- 
ing of the 1st of November, 1803, 
Lord Lake gallantly advanced with 
the cavalry and galloper-guns, and 
came up with the enemy at the vil- 
lage of Laswarree. In order to de- 
tain them till the artiUery and infan- 
try came up, he attacked them. The 
struggle was severe, and the loss of 
men on both sides very great ; but 
the object was accomplished, — the 
artillery and infantry got up with 


the advance by eleven o’clock a.m., 
after an hour’s halt, and a march of 
twenty-five miles under a burning 
sun. The army formed, attacked, 
and by four o’clock in the afternoon 
victory declared for the English. 
The loss sustained by the British 
was great— “800 killed and wounded ; 
that of the enemy 7,000. 

Laxtdok, Marshal GinEOH Ee- 
HEST, a general of Scotch descent, 
long and actively engaged in the 
service of Austria during the middle 
of the last century, especially in the 
Seven Years’ War with Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. ^ He was born 
in the province of Livonia, in the 
year 1716, and was first brought 
^ into notice in 1757, when he was in 
command of 2,000^ Croats. ^ He par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in 
different contests with Frederick 
of Prussia, and especially at the 
siege of Olmiitz, and on the heights 
of Psaffendorf ; but what brought 
him more prominently into notice 
was his invasion of Silesia, belong- 
ing to Prussia, and his capture of 
the strong fortress of Sohmerdnitz, 
which opened the whole country to 
the Austrians. He was then re- 
warded with the baton of a marshal. 
In 1789 he was sent against the 
Turks, and took Belgrade by storm. 
He died in 1790. 

Laueel, an evergreen shrub, se- 
lected for the brows of heroes and 
conquerors, and emblematic of their 
unfading reputation, 
i Law of Aems, certain acknow- 
i ledged rules, regulations, and pre- 
' cepts, which relate to war, and are 
; observed by all civilized nations. 

I The laws of arms also show how to 
proclaim war, to attack the enemy, 
and to punish offenders in the 
I camp, &c. 

! Law of Maeque, or Lettees of 
: Maeqije, that by which persons 
take the goods or shipping of the 
party who has wronged them, as in 
time of war, whenever they can 
take them within their precincts. 

Laweekoe, Majoe - Geheeal 
Steinoeb, — ^T his distinguished cha- 
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racter was tlie first officer wfio in- 
troduced a regular discipline among 
the Britisli forces in India, and 
trained tlie natires wlio joined tliem 
to fight in the Euro^an manner. 
He reached Fort St. David, on the 
Coromandel coast, in 1748, with the 
rank of major, and a commission to 
command all the Company’s forces 
in India. From that time until 
1760, when he returned home, he 
was continually, and almost always 
successfully, engaged in the wars 
with the native powers in alli- 
ance with the French. The grand 
schemes of empire, by which Dupleix 
and Daily were animated, received, 
effectual cheeks in the operations of 
Lawrence, Clive, Caillaud, and 
others, who took up arms in the 
name of the Company, on behalf of 
the IN'abobs of Arcot and others. 

Leadino- Column, the first 
column that advances from the 
right, left, or centre of any army 
or battalion. 

Leading File, the first two men 
of a battalion or company that 
marches from right, left, or centre, 
by files. 

Leagueb, a camp, generally of 
an investing army. 

Leave of Absence, a permission 
granted to officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and soldiers, to be 
absent from camp or quarters for 
any specific period.— See Fue- 

LOUGH. 

Legion, a body of soldiers, in the 
Homan army, consisting of different 
numbers at different periods. In 
the time of Homulus, the legion con- 
sisted of 3,000 foot and 300 horse ; 
though, after the reception of the 
Sabines, it was au^ented to 4,000. 
In the war with Hannibal it was. 
raised to 5,000. Each legion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort 
into ten companies, and each com- 
pany into two centuries. The legions 
were also divided into Velites, Has- 
tati, Principes, and Triarii. The 
Velites were light or swift footmen, 
armed with a long sword, a lance of 
three feet long, with a little round 


buckler. The Hastati, Principes, 
amI Marii, carried a long buclder 
or shield four feet long, and two 
broad. They wore a long two-edged 
sword, sharp-pointed, aorazen hel- 
met and crest, a sort of boots that 
defended the fore-part of their legs. 
They carried two darts, 
one longer than the other. The 
horse carried a javelin, a sword, a 
back or breast-piece, a helmet, and a 
shield. The ensigns were sometimes 
called imagini/erif because they 
carried the prince’s picture; others 
aqwiliferii because they carried an. 
eagle on the top of a pike ; others 
carried a hand, as a token of con- 
cord ; others a dragon with a silver 
head, and the rest of taffeta. The 
laharum, or imperial standard, which 
was only borne when the emperor 
himself was in the camp, was of a 
purple colour, set round with a deep 
gold fringe, and embellished with 
precious stones. The archers on 
horseback carried a bow, and a 
quiver with arrows. The officers 
which among us are called comets, 
carried an eagle at the end of a lance, 
and had the skin of a lion, bear, or 
sonae other savage beast covering 
their head-piece. The ensigns of 
foot had the same. — The number of 
legions kept in pay together, differed 
according to times and occasions. 
During the consular state, four 
legions were fitted up every year, 
and divided betwixt the two consuls; 
yet ^ we meet with the number of 
sixteen or eighteen, as the situation 
of affairs required. Augustus main- 
tained a striding army of twenty- 
three or twenty-five legions ; hut 
this number in after-times is seldom 
found. The different legions bor- 
rowed their names from the order 
in which they were raised; hence 
we read of legio ^rima^ secunda^ 
tertia; but as there might be many 
pTjmmy secundtBj tertice, &c., they 
were sumamed from the emperors ; 
as, Augusta, Claudiana, G-mbiana, 
Flavia, XJlpia, Trajana, Antoniana, 
&o. : or from the provinces which, 
had been conquered by their means ; 
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as PartMca, ScytMca, GaJlica, Ara- 
biea, &c. : or from tke deities under 
whose protection the commanders 
had particularly placed themselves ; 
as Minervia, Apollinaris, Sic . ; or 
. from the region where they were 
quartered ; as Cretensis, Cyrenaica, 
Britannica, &c. : or from particular 
accidents ; as adjutrix, martian ful- 
minatrixt ra^ax^ mctrix^ &c. — The 
standards borne by the legions 
were various. At first the standard 
was a 'wolf, m honour ofitomulus’s 
nurse ; afterwards a hog, which 
animal was usually sacrificed at the 
conclusion of a treaty. Marius, we 
are told, was the first who changed 
all these for the eagle. 

Lie tiKDEB Asms, to remain in a 
state ready for action. 
vy^iETTTEN ANT.— This wordAs ori- 
ginally derived from the Latin hga- 
tusy locum tenenSf and comes imme- 
f diately to us from the French lieu- 
tenant y or holding the 

; place of another. In a military 
! sense it means the second person 
or ofllcer in command; as lord- 
lieutenant, one who represents the 
person of the prince, or others in 
authority ; lieutenant-general, the 
next in command to a general; 

5 lieutenant- colonel, the next to a 
i colonel ; and lieutenant, the next to 
I a captain, in every company of both 
\ foot and horse, and who takes the 
5 command upon the death or absence 
I of the superior officer. Fusilier 
1 corps, grenadiers, and light infantry, 
i have second lieutenants, and no en- 
i signs,v-«-^he difference between the 
fpnce of a lieutenant’s and ensign’s, 

! or cornet’s, or a first and second lieu- 
tenant’s commissions in the British 
i army, varies with the corps. In the 
, Life-guards the differencei^ £525 ; in ^ 
, the Horse-guards, £400 ; in the Dra- 
; goon-raards and Dragoons, £350; 
i: in the Foot-guards (with the rank of 
I captain attached), £860 ; in the line, 
£^0 ; in the Fusiliers and other 
corps having second lieutenants, 
£200. The pay of a lieutenant of 
\ Dragoon-guards and Dragoons is 9s. 
t per diem j in the regular infantry, ; 


6s. 6d., with an addition of Is. mer 
diem after seven years’ service. The 
pay and allowances of a lieutenant 
in the horse-artiUery and cavalry of 
the East-India Company’s service 
are Es. p4 6. ; in the fopt-artillery 
and engineers, Es. 234 14. ; in the 
infantry, Es. 225. 12. TOien on 
furlough in England they receive 
the same pay as officers of a corre- 
sponding rank in the royal army, 
and no allowances ; but, upon cer- 
tain conditions, they also drawj from 
the military fund of the presidency 
to which they may belong, a sum 
varying from £45 to £50 per annum. 
After serving thirteen years in 
India (including a furlough of three 
years), a lieutenant may retire on 
the half-pay of his rank, supposing 
him to be unfit for further service. 

Lieutenant - Colonel, the se- 
cond r^k of regimental field-offi- 
cer, above the “ major ” and below 
the ‘‘ colonel.” The office is one 
of great responsibility, because the 
command of a regiment generally 
devolves upon the lieutenant-colonel. 
The rank in her Majesty’s service 
is obtained by purchase, and the 
price varies wnth the corps. In the 
Life and Horse-guards the difference 
between the price of a major’s and 
lieutenant-colonel’s commission is 
£1,900 ; in the Dragoon-guards and 
Dragoons, £1,600; in the Foot- 
guards, £700 ; and in the infantry of 
the line, £1,300. The pay in the 
cavalry is 23s. per diem; in the 
regular infantry, 17s- A lieutenant- 
colonel in the East-India Company ’s 
service reaches the rank by army 
gradations. Up to the rank of 
major, the promotion goes by regi- 
mental seniority ; but from that 
^ point the step is general throughout 
the army. Thus if a major dies or 
retires, the senior captain in the 
obtains the field rank ; if a lieu- 
tenant-colonel dies or retires, the 
senior major in the line gets the 
vacant rank. The pay and allow- 
ances of a lieutenant-colonel in the 
East India Company’s horse-artil- 
lery and cavalry is Es. 952. 10. ; of 
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tHe foot-artillery, engineers, and in- wHcK tke horses are attached, 
fan try, Us. 827. 14. 1. When on When brought into action, the gnn 
furlough to England, the cayalry is unlimbered by unhooking the 
lieutenant-colonels draw 2Bs. per trail of the carriage, and the limber 
diem, and the infantry 20s. There is taken away a few yards in rear, 
are many extra and subsidiary ad- Lincelles, the name of two ad- 
Tantages attached to the rank in joining villages in Flanders, which 
both services, and the retiring allow- were the scene of active hostilities 
ances are handsome. Brevet rank at the comnaencement of the French 
is often conferred for services, or revolution. During the campaign 
for the purpose of equalizing the in the ^Netherlands, under the duke 
lieutenant- colonel of one with the of York (1793), the British Guards 
lieutenant-colonel of 'another ; but gained for themselves wreaths of 
no extra pay is given with the bre- never-fading honour. The prince 
vet rank. of Orange, commanding the Dutch 

Life-otjaebs . — See Guaebs. troops in the Netherlands, had 
; Bobs, a familiar term used made large detachments from his 

fcr^e light infantry. camp for different enterprises, and 

Hoese, all mounted sol- was therefore under the necessity 
diers that are lightly armed and of requesting his royal highness the 
accoutred, for active and desultory duke to send three battalions to 
service. Thus light dragoons, fenci- the support of the Dutch troops at 
ble cavalry, mounted yeomanry, &c. Lincelles. The three nearest bat- 
are^ strictly speaking, light horse, talions, which happened to be 
vtiGHT iNFAirTEY, a company of those of the 1st, Coldstream, and 
active strong men, carefully select- 3rd regiment of foot-gnards, were 
ed from thereat of the regiment, accordingly ordered to mar ch^ under 
There are also several light infantiy the command of Major-General 
regiments distinguished for their Lake for that purpose. Previous 
services and gallantry in the field, to their arrival, however, the Dutch 
The object of the light infanky troops had lost the post, and retired 
movements, whether in battalion by a road difierent tothat by which 
or in company, is to protect the ad- the British were advancing. The 
vance and retreat, and to cover and head of the English column was 
assist the manoeuvres or formation close to the works before the Bri- 
of larger bodies. The light company tish general entertained the most 
always occupies its place on the left distant idea that the Dutch had 
of the battalion, until called for. retired, or that the enemy were in 
When the call sounds, the company full , possession, and strongly in- 
orders arms, and unfixes bayonets, trenched. Thus deceived in his 
without word of command, and re- expectations, Major-General Lake 
mains in readiness to move. had no alternative but to attack at 

LiGHTS,~Sh^ic2 are made once, in spite of the enemy ’s supe- 
use of to set fire to batteries, wooden riority of numbers, and of the ob- 
buildings,&e.--'J9iJ«^el^^A^5 are used stacles of ground, or to retire; and 
for signals, &c., and will bnm half he knew mat by Ms retreating he 
a minute. Their material consists would expose the flank of the duke 
of saltpetre, sulphur, and red oiyi- of York's corns ; and, moreover, 
ment.----Stevens’s7c>5i^^ which would have afforded the enemy a 
are of the same materials, are made favourable opportunity of entirely 
of brown paper, and are of the same defeating the detachment under 
diameter as the compound signal- his command. Major-General Lake 
rocket. ^ therefore determined on an imme- 

Ltmbee, in artillery, the fore diate attack. The enemy occupied 
part of a travelling gun-carriage, to a redoubt of uncommon size and 
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strength, n^on. a rising ^onnd, 
across the high ground in front of 
Lincelles ; the road itself was de- 
fended by other works ^ strongly 
palisaded ; woods and ditches co- 
vered their flanks. The battalions 
were ins fcantly formed, andadvanced, 
under a very heavy fire, with an 
order and intrepidity for which no 
praise can be too liigh. After firing 
three or four rounds they rushed 
in with their bayonets, stormed 
the redoubt, and drove the enemy 
through the village. The latter 
rallied under the protection of other 
troops, and for some time kept up 
a severe fire ; but they were again 
defeated, and entirely put to the 
rout. 

Line (To)y is to place troops in a 
line ; thus, to line he^es, or walls, 
is to place troops behind them. 

Line, the numbered succession 
of the ordinary regiments of the 
regular army, excluding special or 
local corps, such as guards, ord- 
nance, and marines, veteran batta- 
lions, fencibles, and yeomanry. 

Line or DEMAECi.TioN, a line 
which is dra^ by consent, to ascer- 
tain the limits of lands or territories 
belonging to different powers. 

Lines, a series of fieldworks, 
either continuous or at intervals. 
The former, are connected by means 
of curtains, or long stmght walls. 
The role in constmcling the other 
is, that the works shafl be within 
cannon-shot range of each other. — 
Bee Chatham Lines. 

Lintstock, a torch of slow- 
match, attached to a gun, at which 
to light the port-fire. 

List, a roll or catalogue ; as the 
army-list, the pay-list, 

Litter, a kind of hurdle-bed, on 
which the wounded are sometimes 
carried from the field of battle. 

Lochabee-Axb, a bill or poll- 
axe, used by the Highlanders. 

Lock of a G-un, that part of a 
musket, rifle, or pistol, which con- 
tains the flint and priming, or per- 
cnssion-eap, for dischairging the- 
piece. ‘ 
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Lodgment, an intrenchment 
hastily constructed on a captured 
breach^ or outwork, in order to 
maintain the position against re- 
capture. 

vLodi, a small town in Italy, on 
the Adda, memorable for the dis- 
tinguished bravery evinced by the 
French under ITapoleon Bonaparte 
in 1796. On this occasion the 
French forced the passage of the 
I river in the face of a strong body 
of Austrians. The movement was 
effected under the personal direc- 
tion of Hapoleon Bonaparte, then 
general of the army of Italy. 
The fire of the Austrians, who de- 
fended the passage at the bridge of 
Lodi, close to the town, staggered 
the French grenadiers as they ad- 
vanced. Hapoleon, Lannes, and 
Berthier, then headed the column, 
and dashed forward.^ Beaching 
the opposite bank, a l^rief struggle 
ensued, and the Austrians fled in 
confusion. Hapoleon’s tactics asto- 
nished the Germans, who had been 
accustomed to slow movements 
Upon antiquated principles; and 
the French soldiery, in compliment 
to his personal gallantry, called him 
Le Petit CajporaU* 
Londonderey, Chaeles Wil- 
liam Stewaet, Maequis of, H.G. 
&c. — ^He was bom on the 18th of 
May, 1780, and before he attained 
the ^e of fifteen * received a com- 
mission in the late lOSth regiment 
of foot, in which he was appointed 
to a company in 17 96. In the month 
of June in that year, he joined 
the expedition un'der the earl of 
Moira, destined to relieve his royal 
highness the duke of York from 
the perilous situation in which he 
was placed , after the reduction of 
Ypres, the defeat of General Clair- 
fait, and the taking of Charleroi, 
in Flanders. Captain Stewart was 
appointed assistant quartermaster- 
general to that division of the 
forces which landed at Isle Dieu, 
under General Boyle. On the re- 
turn of the British army he was 
attached to Colonel Charles Crau- 
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furd’s mission to tlie Austrian ar- 
mies in l795~6-"7. At t]ie battle of 
Bonanwert be was wounded by a 
mnsbet-ball, that entered bis face 
under tbe eye, went tbrongb bis 
nose, and was extracted on tbe op- 
posite side. Tbe wound was re- 
ceived whilst cbarging with some 
heavy Austrian cavalry, that were 
driven back by tbe French hussars. 
In a senseless state this officer 
was •ca’cried back to tbe village of 
Donauwert, where be was put into 
a cart with some wounded Aus- 
trians, and in this condition con- 
veyed to tbe rear. On bis return to 
England be was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Lord Camden, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. He bad suc- 
ceeded on the 31st of July, 1795, 
to the maj ority of the late 106tb 
foot ; and on the 1st of January, 
1797, was promoted to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the 5tb dragoons. At 
the time this officer received tbe 
latter appointment, the 6 tb dragoons 
was somewhat wanting in point of 
discipline and efficiency. The Hon- 
ourable Lieut.-Colonel Stewart con- 
tinued to serve with unremitting 
zeal in this regiment during tbe 
rebeUion in Ireland. It was at 
this time, however, that tbe insub- 
ordination of the 5tb dragoons, 
and its departure from tbe dis- 
cipbne and principles which have 
ever distinguished tbe army, in- 
duced the lord-lieutenant to make 
a representation of the same to the 
commander-itt-cbief ; and bis royal 
highness immediately ordered the 
corps to be disbanded. Tbe adju- 
tant-general, in making public this 
order, also stated that his Majesty 
was persuaded that there were 
many valuable officers in tbe regi- 
ment, who had used their best en- 
deavours to restore the order, and 
preserve* tbe credit of the corps; 
and though in this measure of in- 
dispensable severity it was impos- 
sible to make any exceptions, yet 
his Majesty would hereafter make 
tbe most pointed discrimination ; 
and those of any rank, who were 


deserving of the royal favour, might 
rely on his Majesty’s disposition to 
reward their merit, and to avail 
himself of their future services. 
This ffivourable dispositiou was 
most particularly extended to the 
Honourable Lieut.-CoL ^ Stewart, 
who, six days after tbe issuiug of 
this order, was appointed to tbe 
lieutenant -colonelcy of tbe 18tb 
light dragoons. At tbe period this 
bmcer obtained the latter appoint- 
ment, the 18th light dragoons was 
a skeleton regiment; but his ac- 
tivity enabled him to complete and 
render the corps efficient in a very 
short time. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Stewart accompanied two squa- 
drons of the 18th light dragoons 
on the expedition to Holland, which 
were attached to the left column, 
under the command of Lient.-G-en. 
Sir Ealph Abercromby, and in the 
general attack made upon the whole 
of the enemy’s positions on the 
19th of September, 1799, was highly 
distinguished. Y^ilst serving in 
Holland, Lieut.-Colonel Stewart 
was wounded in the head, at the 
oukK)sts near Sehagfenbupg, on the 
10th of October, by a musket-baH. 
In 1803 the Honourable Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Stewart was made a 
colonel in the army, and honoured 
with the appointment of aide-de- 
camp to his sovereign. Soon after- 
wards, he was selected for the civil 
situation of under - secretary of 
state in the war department. He 
left this situation to assume the 
command of a brigade of hussars 
under Sir J oim Moore, in Portugal, 
where he was to act, with the rank 
of brigadier-general. On the ad- 
vance of that army in Spain, Bri- 
gadier-General Stewart covered the 
march of Sir John Hope’s division, 
which proceeded by tbe Escurial to 
Salamanca. During tbis march, be 
surprised Bueda, a French post, 
and took tbe whole escort of a valu- 
able cargo of cotton. On arriving 
at Corunna, on tbe 13tb of Ja- 
nuary, Sir John Moore determined 
to send to England Brigadier-Oe- 
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neral Stewaxt, for the PfEgse. as gra 
he stated, of detailing to the British He 
minister certain events which had Wi 
taten place. He had selected Bn- cot 
gadier-General Stewart as an officer to 
who appeared to him hest gnalified _ 

togivelheminister-eveiwinforma, 

tion he might desire, both with w 
respect to the actual sitaation ot M. 
the army at that penod, and the tm 
circumstances which led to it. Bri- 
gadier-Oeneral Stewart was ap- be 
pointed in 1809 adjutant-gene^ to ms 
the army under Sir Arthur Wei- bi« 
lesley, in which situation he p^ti- ye 
cularly distinguished himself, dur- ni 
ing the pursuit of the Breach army of 
under Marshal Soult, across the h< 
Douro, by leading two squadrons sc 
of the 16th and 20th dr^oons, 
who charged the enemy m the V 
most gallant mannen and toot o 
many prisoBers. At lalayera, ho- x 
nourable mention was made ot^his a 
services, as well in gmem orders 1 
as in the duke of Wellingtons t 
despatch. In 1812 he served at c 
Busaco, and in 1810 . at Ciudad 1 
Eodrigo as adjutant-general ; also i 
at El Bodon, where, says the de- i 
spatch, “he acted, as an otoer ot t 
cavalry, with his usual ^Uant^. ] 
After the faU-of Ciudad Eodngo, ( 
the marquis of Londonderry ^t- i 
ted the Peninsula, having caught a 
severe fever on the hanks m tne 
Gnadiana, which eom^pelled hii^ 
solicit leave to visit England, ine 
marquis of Londonderry wm co- 
lonel of the 10th hussars, md sub- 
seanently colonel of the 2nd life- 
guards. Onthe death of the 
■ Wellington he was created a E.night 
of the Garter. ^ , _ . 

Loopholes, openings in the walls 
of a fortification through which to 
fire muskets. ^ « I 

Lttmley, Majoe-Geneeal biE 
James H., Colonel of the 9th regi- 
mentof Bengal Native Infantry, and 
Adjutant-General of the Army.-^ 
General Lumley was engaged m the 
fixst, second, and 
in Nepaul, in the years 1814-15-1 d ; 
and in 181748 he served in the 


grand army with Lord Hastings. 
He was also at Maharajpore^ and 
Gwalior in 1844. He was appointed 
colonel of the 62nd Bengal native in- 
fantry 11th May, 1832: and attamed 
the rank of major-general 10th Jan. 
1887. A-t the time of ms death,, 
which took place at Eerozepore, in 
March 1846, General Lumley was 
the senior officer in the Bengal 
army in actual employ, md had 
■ been so for many years. He com- 
manded his regiment at the hrst 

1 . oKrytro tnvf.'HwTIV'ft 


siege of Bhurtnore, above forty-nve 
years ago, and had just completed 
his fifty years in India at the time 
of his death. Deservedly might 
he he called the last of the old 

school. rs „ 

LtJMLEY, THE HoNOITEABLB blE 

William, a distinguished general 

officer, in the cavaW branch of t ie 

British service. He entered the 
army in 1787 as a cornet in ttie 
10th dragoons. In 1798, having 
, then attained the rank of 
; colonel, he commanded the 2ina 
L light dragoons in the Irish rebel- 
) lion. Lieutenant-Colonel Lumley 
. was severely wouuded at Antrim ; 

f but by his firmness and judment 

’ prevented that place from being 
, destroyed by the rebels. _ He served 

in the Egyptian campaign ot 1801, 
a in command of the same 
e iifcerwards he was appointed to the 
o staff of the Cape of Good Hope, 
e He also served in South America, 

)- and became second in conmand ot 
)- the expedition under 6ir S. Auch- 
mutv; commanded the ad^ced 
if force on the landing in-the Bio de 
It la Plate, and at capture _ot 
Moute Video, in Eehruai^ 1807. 
Is Colonel Lumley also served in me 
to subsequent disastrous operations at 
Buenos Ayres, in Jum 1807 , under 

tB Lieutenant-General Whiteloek. in 

d- 1809 the colonel commanded the ad- 
id vance force at the capture of the 
— island of Ischia. The followmg 
he year, having then attained the rank 
ns of a major-general, he 
6 • on the Christoval side at the tiret 
he siege of Badajoz, in 1811 ; and he 
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commanded tlie whole of the allied 
cavalry at the battle of Albuera, 
as also at Usagre, where by his 
brilliant charges he influenced the 
fortunes of the day. In 1827 he 
was appointed colonel of the 6th 
dragoons, and in 1831 nominated 
a Gr.C.B, In 1840 Sir William was 
removed to the colonelcy of the 1st 
dragoon guards. He had received 
tlie gold medal for Albuera. He 
died at the age of eighty- two, in the 
year 1850. 

Lunette, a work with two faces 
and two flanks. It is a frequent 
form of outwork, intended for the 
defence of avenues, farmhouses, 
bridges, and the curtains of field- 
w^orks. 

Lvnebocf, Genbeai. Lord, was 
born in 1750, and was the third son 
of Thomas Graham, of Balgowan, 
in Perthshire (the representative of 
an ancient and illustrious family), 
and Lady Christian Hope, fourth 
daughter of Ghaides, the first earl 
of Hopetoun. By the death of his 
two elder brothers he succeeded to 
the family estates, and married 
Mary, daughter of the ninth Lord 
Cathcart, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. Her death so strongly 
aflected him, that to relieve his 
mind he was directed to travel, 
which eventually led him into mili- 
tary society, and induced him to 
take up the profession of arms. 
The French revolution having then 
broken out, and Lord Hood being 
about to sail, in 1793, with British 
troops to Toulon, Mr. Graham en- 
gaged as a volunteer to accompany 
him. It was then, as a private in- 
dividual, that Mr. Graham made a 
display of those native military 
talents which afterwards rose to 
meridian splendour. He raised 
two battalions, which could only 
have been accomplished by a great 
expenditure of his own property. 
In a very fevr months the first bat- 
talion of Colonel Graham’s regi- 
ment, the 90th, proceeded to the 
Netherlands against France. The 
extent of service which fell to the 
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share of the 90th, from its joining 
this army, was its passing the sum- 
mer of 1795 in the Isle de Dieu, 
and soon afterwards it was ordered 
to Gibraltar. The duty of this for- 
tress being only such as a strong 
garrison demanded, he obtained 
permission to join the Austrian 
army, where he continued the me- 
morable summer of 1796. Colonel 
Graham was afterwards attached to 
the Austrian army of Italy, and 
was shut up in Mantua with* Gene- 
ral Wurmsur during the invest- 
ment of that place. The city of 
Mantua still continuing in a state 
of siege, and a mere defensive war- 
fare not being consonant with his 
ideas of active service, Colonel 
Graham, resolved to depart from the 
besieged garrison, and seek for re- 
nown in fields of greater difi8.culty. 
At an early period following the 
above service, Colonel and then 
Brigadier-General Graham besieged 
the island of Malta in 1798, having 
under his command the 30th and 
89th regiments, and some corps em- 
bodied under his immediate direc- 
tion. After the successful comple- 
tion of his service, Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Graham returned to England, 
and arrived just in time to learn 
the gratifying intelligence of his 
own regiment, the 90th, having 
covered itself with glory on the 
plains of Egypt. The recom- 
mencement of hostilities, after the 
peace of Amiens, preserved this fine 
regiment ; and we find its gallant 
colonel at its head in Ireland, in the 
year 1803, where he continued until 
*1805, His regiment being sent out 
to the West Indies, the colonel 
remained without active empW- 
ment till the spring of 1808. His 
friend Sir John Moore being ap- 
pointed to lead an armament to the 
shores of Sweden, and also in- 
trusted with an important diplo- 
matic mission to the ex-king of that 
country. Colonel Graham obtained 
permission to accompany him as 
aide-de-camp. The misunderstand- 
ing between the king of Sweden 
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and Sir Jolin Moore liaTing put an 
end to liis mission, tliat omcer was 
immediately ordered to Spain ; and 
tkitlier General Graliam accompa- 
nied liim. The battle of Cornnna 
is described elsewhere (See Mooeb 
and Gobxjota). On that afflicting 
day the ancient name of Graham 
received new lustre. The subject 
of this memoir was almost imme- 
diately placed on the list of major- 
generals ; and we find him com- 
manding a division at Walcheren. 
His services at tlie siege of Wuslung 
did not detract from his name and 
character that dreadful disorder 
which shortened the lives of so 
many brave men, then denominated 
the "Walcheren fever, also attacked 
General Graham, and compeled hp 
removal to England. About this 
time the possession of the maritime 
town of Cadiz was disputed by the 
Spanish patriots and Erench m- 
truders. Neither the English cabi- 
net nor the provincial government 
of Spain could be passive specta- 
tors of this struggle ; and Major- 
General Graham, although pre- 
viously {^pointed second in com- 
mand to £ord W ellington, was sent 
thither to take the command of the 
British troops in that fortress. The 
only point from whence it was easy 
for the enemy to annoy the garrison 
was Eort Matagorda,^ This post 
was dismantled at their approach j 
but when it was perceived that they 
began to reconstruct it, Major- 
General Graham determined to dis- 
possess and even endeavour to main- 
tain it against them. This^ was 
accordingly done imder his direc- 
tion. It was defended by Major 
(afterwards General Sir Archibald) 
Maclaine for two months, with a 
bravery which excited the admira- 
tion of the Spaniards, and taught 
the Erench what they were to ex- 
pect, if they attempted the Isle de 
Leon. A British force of 3,000 
men, commanded by Graham, and 
a body of 7,000 Spaniards under 
General La Pena, were embarked 
in Cadiz Bay, in order to form a 


with the Spanish forces 
uiTdeT St. Eoche. They disem- 
barked at Algesiras, and being all 
united at Tarifa, moved from thence 
onthe28thEebruary. On the morn- 
ing of the 5th of March the allied 
army, after a march of sixteen hours 
from their camp, arrived on the low 
ridge of Barrosa, about four miles 
to the south of Santi Petri. An 
attack on the rear of the enemy’s 
lines, near Santi Petri, by the Spa- 
nish vanguard, having opened the 
communication with the Isle dd 
Leon, Major-General Graham re- 
ceived directions from General La 
Pena to move to a position about 
half way from Barrosa to that river. 
On his march he received informa- 
tion that the enemy had appeared 
in force on the plain, and was ad- 
vancing towards the heights of 
Barrosa. Conscious of the import- 
ance of this position, as being the 
key to that of Santi Petri, Gene- 
ral (Graham immediately counter- 
m arched, in order to support &e 
troops left for its defence ; and be- 
fore he was clear of an intervening 
wood, the troops were seen retreat- 
ing from Barrosa Hill, while the 
Erench were ascending it. With the 
promptitude of consummate skill, 
the general instantly determined on 
attacking the enemy. The troops 
with which he was engaged were 
two divisions, — Puffin andLaval’s, of 
Victor’s army. The former of these, 
which had gained the ascent of the 
hm, was attacked by the British 
right wing under Major-General 
Eilkes, while the latter was engaged 
by the left wing, supported by a 
battery of ten guns. In less than 
an hour and a half from the com- 
mencement of the action, the enemy 
were in full retreat on all sides, 
leaving behind one eagle, six pieces 
of cannon, two generals wounded, 
and another taken, with many of- 
ficers killed, a great number of 
prisoners, and the field ^ cov^ed 
with limbs and dead bodies. The 
number of Erench in the action 
was computed at 8,000, and their 
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loss in tilled or wounded, and pri- 
soners, at 3,000. That of the con- 
querors was also severe, amounting 
to 1,243 killed and wounded.— -In 
the summer of this year the gene- 
ral had the satisfaction to be re- 
lieved from the tedious defence of 
Cadiz. Havii^ joined the army 
under Lord Wellington, Major- 
General Graham was present at the 
siege of Ciudad Eodrigo, and con- 
tributed his aid and exertions in the 
operations carried on against that 
city. A complaint in his eyes now 
obliged him to seek advice in 
England. Early in 1813 he again 
quitted England for the scene of 
his achievements in the Peninsula ; 
but he was not engaged in any ac- 
tion of magnitude until the battle 
of Vittoria, which took place on 
the 21st June, 1813. On that me- 
morable day he commanded the 
left wing of the army under the 
Marquis of Wellington, which con- 
sisted of the 1st and 5th divisions, 
and Major-Generals Pack and 
Anson’s brigades of cavalry, and a 
Spanish division, under General 
Giron and Colonel Long5. Lieut. - 
General Sir Thomas Graham then 
proceeded to obtain possession of 
the village of Abechneo, with the 
first division. He formed a strong 
battery against it, and Colonel Hal- 
kett’s division advanced to the 
storm, under cover of Captain Eam- 
say’s horse-artillery and Captain 
Dubourchen’s brigade. The vil- 
lage was carried with the greatest 
spirit. The movement of the troops 
under Sir Thomas Graham cut off 
the enemy’s retreat by the high 
road to France, who were obliged 
thereby to turn into that leading 
to Pampeluna. In the subsequent 
military affairs, the name of Sir 
' Thomas Graham was everywhere 
to be found. He had the honour 
to command the army employed in 
the siege of the town and citadel of 
San Sebastian.' The former sur- 
rendered to him on the 9th of Sep- 
tember by capitulation, and the 
citadel was taken by storm on the 


31st of the same month. The Bri- 
tish and Portuguese troops having 
effected the passage of the Bidassoa, 
immediately attadced the enemy in 
his intrenched position, which they 
carried in defiance of a most obsti- 
nate resistance. Seven pieces of 
cannon, and the Spanish divisions, 
admirably performed that part of 
the arrangement allotted to them, 
and they had the honour to receive 
the thanks of the commander-in- 
chief. Sir Thomas Graham having 
led his division triumphantly across 
this barrier river, and firmly esta- 
blished it on French ground, he re- 
signed his command to Sir John 
Btope, in consequence of iH health, 
and returned to England, when he, 
in 1814, was appointed commander 
of the forces in Holland, with the 
temporary rank of general. After 
receiving the thanks of Parliament 
for his conduct in the Peninsula, 
he was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Lynedoch of Bal- 
gowan, county Perth, In 1821 he 
was raised to the rank of general ; 
and the governorship of Dumbarton 
Casfle was conferred upon him. 


M. ' 

Macdonald, Sir John, a lieu- 
tenant-general, who for many years 
held the important post of adjutant- 

f eneral to the British army. Sir 
ohn was a member of the same 
branch of the Macdonald family 
as the„ famous Flora Macdonald, to 
whom he was nearly related. He 
entered the army in the 98th foot, 
in 1795 ; served with that regiment 
in Ireland during the rebellion of 
1798, and was present at the battles 
of Boss, Yinegar Hill, and other ac- 
tions. In 1799 and 1800 he was at the 
siege of La Yaletta, and capture of 
Malta. He served in Egypt in the 
three following years, and was pre- 
sent in the action on the landing on 
the 8th of March, and also in the 
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two other general actions fonglit on 
the 13tli and 21sfe March, 1801. In 
1807 he was employed as military 
secretary to Xord Cathcart, whilst 
his lordship commanded the Eng's 
Geiman legion as a ^distinct army 
in Swedish Pomerania, as well as 
during the subsequent attack upon 
and capture of Copenhagen and the 
Panish fleet. In 1809 he served in 
the "Walcheren expedition, and had 
charge of the adjutant-general's 
department of the reserve, com- 
manded by Sir John Hope. The 
following year he was employed as 
deputy adjutant-general to the force 
allotted to the defehce of Cadiz, 
under Lieutenant-General Graham, 
and was present at the battle of 
Harossa. In 181B—14( he was em- 
ployed in charge of the left wing of 
the Peninsular army, and in that 
capacity was present in the actions^ 
of the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of 
December, 1813, upon the Hiv e, 
and in the affairs which attended 
the closing of the blockade of 
Bayonne, and at the action brought 
on by the general sortie frona that 
fortress. Sir John had received a 
medal for services in Egypt, and 
the gold medal and one clasp for 
Barrosa and the Hive. He suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Torrens as adju- 
tant-general, and a year or two be 
fore his demise received the distino 
tion of Grand Cross of the Bath. 

M^-OHicoulis (Greek /^dxo^at, 
to fight — whence macMcolated bat- 
tlements), a projecting parapet, or 
balcony, with holes between the 
corbels which support it, through 
which missiles can be directed down 
on the head of an enemy at the foot 
of the wall. _ 

Machines.— The Greek and Bo** 
man authors give the names of vari- 
ous machines used in ancient war- 
fare, the principal of which are 
described under their respective 
heads. Those made use of by the 
Greeks were, the Helepolis ; the 
Battering Bam ; the Chelone,^ or 
Tortoise 5 the Climaces, or Scaling- 
ladders; the Chroma, or Agger, 


which was faced with stone, and 
raised higher than the wall ; Purgi, 
or towers of wood ; the Catapulta, 
from which they threw arrows ; the 
Lithoboli, or Petroboli, from which 
stones were thrown with great velo- 
city. The machines used by the 
Bomans were the Aries, or Bam ; 
the Testudo, or Tortoise ; the Bal- 
lista ; the Catapulta ; the Scorpion ; 
the Belfragium ; the Piuteus, &c.— 
The Boman machines were adopl^d 
under various names in the Middle 
Age. Besides the above, Grose enu- 
merates the Mangona, the Trebu- 
chet, the Petiary, the Matafunda, 
the Bugle, the ‘War-wolf, &c. for 
throwing stones ; the Bricolle, the 
Espringall, &c. for throwing darts ; 
and the Cat for sieges.— 

Machine is a name applied to float- 
ing mines, usedun several^occasions, 
as at Antwerp in 1585, 

Magazine, a place in which 
stores, arms, ammunition, and pro- 
visions are kept. The name is fre- 
quently restricted to a place for pre- 
serving powder. ^ ^ _ 

Magisteal, the tracing or guid- 
ing line in fortification,- — ^the first 
laid down in the work or on paper, 
— and from which the position of a.ll 
the other works is determined. In 
field fortification the crest line of 
the parapet is the magistral ; in 
permanent fortification the cordont 
or coping of the escarp wall, is the 
gni^. _ 

i^Mahbattas, a numerous ana 
warlike race of Hindostan, whose 
territory, at the close of the last 
century, extended across the penin- 
sula of India ; and whose milil ary 
strength at one time was more for- 
midable to the British than that of 
any other native power. The Mah- 
ratta empire was founded inthelatter 
half of tko seventeenth century, in 
the reign of Aurungzebe,by Sevajee, 
a Hindoo in the service^ of the king 
of Bejapoor, who gave him a jaghire 
in the Carnatic, with the command 
of 10,000 cavalry. His first act was 
to supplant his father, Shalijec, in 
1647, in the jaghire of Poonah ; on 
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wliicli occasioE he increased the 
number of his soldiers, and levied 
contributions in all the neighbour- 
ing districts. Sevajee died in 1680, 
and was succeeded by his son Sam- 
bajee, who was unable to withstand 
thepower ofAurungzebe; and falling 
into his hands, was put to death in 
1689. On the death of Sambajee, 
a great number of chiefs, availing 
themselves of the natural -facilities 
offered by the country, issued from 
various points in the mountains, 
and kept up a constant predatory 
warfare in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, plundering and devastating 
wherever they penetrated, until 
they had become, at the death of 
Aurungzebe in 1707, more powerful 
than ever. From the death of Sam- 
bajee in 1689 till the year 1818, the 
nominal sovereign or rajah of the 
Mahrattas hadno real power, but was 
aprisoner, conff ned mthehillfortress 
or Sattara, while the government was 
administered by the peishwa, or 
minister, whose office became here- 
ditary in the family of Balajee Bia- 
wanath, its first possessor, who 
fixed his residence at Poonah. He 
was succeeded by his son Balajee 
Bajerao, who died in 1671. dlhe 
next peishwa was Madhoo Rao, who 
filled the office for eleven years, 
and after his death was succeeded 
by his son Narrain Rao. This 
chief was murdered iu 1773. Ra- 1 
goba, the uncle of Narrain Rao, 
claimed the right of succession, in 
opposition to Sevajee Madhoo Rao, 
who was set up by Nana Furnavese 
as the posthumous sou of Narrain, 
and wh .0 administered the govern- 
ment during his minority. Ragoba 
fied to Gujerat, where he obtained 
the promise of support from the 
Guicaowar. For some time pre- 
ceding these events, the English 
government had desired the pos- 
session of Salsotte and Bassein, then 
forming part of the possessions of 
the Mahratta government. They 
formed a treaty with Ragoba, en- 
gaging to replace him in his office, 
and they obtained possession of 
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Salsette and Bassein. An English 
force of 25,000 men was then put in 
motion in his favour j but negotia- 
tions had at the same time been 
opened with the authorities at Poo- 
nah, and as they confirmed to the 
English government the possession 
of {Salsette and Bassein, all active 
assistance was withdrawn from Ra- 
goba, who retired to Surat with 
only 200 attendants. Sevajee Mad- 
hoo Rao died in consequence of an 
accidental faU in 1795, and his son 
Badjerao w^as declared peishwa. 
This chief continued in power until 
October 1802, when, his forces being 
totally defeated near Poonah by 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, he fied to 
Bassein, and placed himself under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment. In the following year he 
was reinstated in his capital by 
General Wellesley. In 1815 Baa- 
jerao was detected in the endea- 
vour to form a general confederacy 
against the EngHsh ; his capital was 
in eottsequence surrounded, and he 
was forced to cede in perpetuity 
districts yielding a revenue of 
^340,000. In November 1817 the 
peishwa, in defiance of his engage- 
ments, suddenly attacked and de- 
stroyed the houses of the British 
residency near Poonah. This trea- 
cherous conduct was speedily pu- 
nished *, his forces were on the 
following day routed by the English 
troops, and he became a fugitive, 
and wandered about in various 
directions until June 1818, when 
he surrendered himself to Sir J ohn 
Malcolm, and renounced all sove- 
reignty for himself and his family, 
upon the promise of au adequate 
pension. On this occasion the 
greater part of the Poonah territory, 
estimated at 50,000 square miles, 
came into possession of the English. 

Maida, a town in Calabria, which 
was the scene of a battle between 
the French and English on the 4ith 
of J uly, 1806, in which the former 
were signally defeated by Sir John 
Stuart. The battle w^as caused by 
the attempt of the English to oppose 
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tlie efforts of Napoleon to complete 
the eonc[uest of Italy. His bro- 
ther Joseph had successfnlly in- 
vaded and obtained possession of 
the crown of Naples; but the people 
of Calabria held out for some time, 
assisted by the British navy p.nder 
Sir Sidney Smith, and the expedition 
under Stuart. The loss of the 
French at the battle of Maida was 
700 killed, and 1,000 wounded and 
made prisoners. The British casu- 
alties reached 327. The victory 
tended to demonstrate the fallacy 
of the frequent declarations of the 
French, who, while they acknow- 
ledged the naval eminence and 
maritime superiority of Great Bri- 
tain, scommlly undervalued the 
merit of her soidiers. It appeared, 
from the conduct of the troops in 
the plain of Maida, that they were 
able, upon equal terms in point of 
position, and with the double dis- 
advantage of considerable inferi- 
ority of number and want of cavalry , 
not merely to repel, but totally to 
defeat their opponents. I 

Mail, Coat oie.—See Aemotjk. ^ 
Majoe, a field officer, next in 
rank to the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment. An officer cannot be pro- 
moted to a majorityuntil he has been 
six years in the service. The major 
of a regiment is a sort of second in 
command, and assists the lieutenant- 
colonel, but has no positive duties 
assigned to him in tne presence of 
the latter. The differenee between 
the prices of a captain’s and major’s 
commissions in the army of Great 
Britain is, in the Life and Horse 
Guards, £1,800 ; in the Dragoon- 
guards and Dragoons, £1,350; in 
the Foot-guards, £3,500 (carrying 
with it the rank of colonel) ; and in 
the line, £1,400. The daily pay 
of a major of cavalry is 19s. 3d. ; 
and of the regular infantry, 16s. 
In the East-India Company’s army 
the pay in the horse-artulery and 
cavalry is Bs. 781. 1. 10; in the 
foot - artillery;' engineers, and in- 
fantry, Es. 640. 14. On leave of 
absence to England, the East-India 
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Company’s major draws the net 
pay of an officer of corre^onding 
rank in theEoyal army .—The Bri- * 

gade «MaJor is an officer appointed 
to assist the general commanding 
a brigade in all his duties. He is 
the channel through which all orders 
are received and communicated to 
the troops. He is considered as an 
officer attached to the brigade, not 
personally to the officer commanding 
it. He inspects all guards, out- 
posts, and picquets furnished by the 
brigade, and is responsible that 
they are withdrawn when the bri- 
gade is to march. No person under 
the rank of a general officer, unless 
commanding a brigade, the adju- 
tant-general excepted, is authorized 
to give directions to the major of 
brigade on the general parade, or 
to interfere with any party he is 
parading, until the brigade-major 
delivers it over to its commanding 
officer. 

Majoe-Geneeal, the lowest per- 
manent grade of general officers. 

It formerly signified what we now 
call adjutant-general, as it still does 
in J^ance. 

llAJOE) Seejeant, the principal 
nm-commissioned officer in ^ the 
British regiments. His duty is to 
superintend the drill of recruits, 
assemble the regiment on parade 
before any officer appears, commit 
culprits to the guard-house, prepara- 
tory to a report being made of their 
crime to the adjutant, and generally 
to assist that officer in the discharge 
of Ms varied duties. 

Majoe, Deum, Faeeiee, Teitm- 
PBT, &c., the title of the superior 
non-commissioned officer of these 
several departments of a regiment. 
The drum-major generally marches 
at the head of an infantry regiment. 
To bi'rn also belongs the regulation 
of all the details of a soldier’s cor- 
poral punishment. 

Make Eeady ! a word of com- 
mand in the firing, on which the 
soldier brings his piece to the re- 
cover, at the same time cocking it 
ready for firing. 
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MaIiATIlly, a town of Hindo- in the rants ; and the advance 
stan, in the province of Mysore, of the line being continued in a 
where General Harris defeated Tip- direction outflanking the enemy 's 
poo Sultan's army in 1799. Tne left, the sultan's guns began soon 
English army, on preparing to take afterwards to be withdrawn from 
up its ground of encampment to the heights. In the meanwhile 
the westward of Malavilly, dis- the division imder Colonel Wel- 
tinctly perceived the sultan’s army lesley moved, in eehellon of corps, 
drawn up on a height little exceed- to turn the enemy’s right, supported 
ing two miles from the intended on his right by a brigade of cavalry 
encampment. The great object of under Colonel Floyd ; the English 
the English general, Floyd, was centre being entirely refused, and 
to escort in safety to the spot where Colonel Floyd being prepared to 
they were to be used, the effective act with either attack as circum- 
means of reducing the capital, and stances might require. The remain- 
not to seek for serious action until der of the cavalry was on the right, 
that object should be attained. He keeping in check a body of horse, 
accordingly ordered the ^ound of which threatened, by a circular 
encampment to be marked, and the route, to attack the baggage. As 
troops to continue their march in Colonel Wellesley approached his 
such order as should admit either object, the sultan's cushoons ad- 
of encampment or action,— “the prin- vanced in very creditable style in 
cipal division, under his own orders, front of their guns against the 33rd, 
being destined to form the right, which was the leading corps, giving 
and the column under the Honour- their fire and receiving that of the 
able Colonel Wellesley the extreme 33rd, together with a discharge of 
left, and eventually to turn the grape, tul within sixty yards, when 
enemy’s right. The troops intended the regiment continuing to advance 
for the advanced picquets, under with a quickened step, they gave way, 
Colonel Sherbrooke, moved out, as and Cdonel Floyd, avainng him- 
usual, to examine their ground, and self of the critical instant, charged, 
they were soon threatened by large and destroyed them to a man. The 
bodies of the enemy. After some guns now began to be withdrawn 
manoeuvring they took post with &om his flank also, and an appear- 
their right to a village, and the ance of making a stand on another 
support of these troops eventually height, occupied by the second line 
brought on the action.^ The column of the Mysoreans, was only intended 
of the principal division, or right to cover their retreat. The result 
wing of the army, successively de- to the sultan of this injudicious 
ployed into line on the left of the affair was the loss of upwards of a 
picquets, and when formed ad- thousand men, and to the English 
vanced on the enemy. An interval of sixty-nine only, 
between two brigades, caused by the Malcolm, Genbeal Sie John, 
nature of the ground, was deemed E.C.B., a soldier and a diplomatist, 
to present an opportunity for an whose name was long and brilliantly 
effort of cavalry, which the sultan connected with the history of India, 
himself directed and accompanied He was born at Eskdale, in Dum- 
tin in the very act to charge. The friesshire, B., in 1769, He went 
charge was prepared with (^liberate to India as a cadet on the Madras 
coolness, and executed with great establishment in 1781f In the 
spirit. It was purposely directed same year he was appointed an 
against the Europeans. Although ensign, which grade he filled for 
many horsemen fell on the bayonets, seven years, living on sixty rupees 
it was completely repelled, with- per mensem, contented with one 
out causing the slightest disorder plate/ one knife, one spoon, and 
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one perpetual tlxirst after distinc- 
tion. On tlie 1st of November, 
1788, Ensi^^n Malcolm resigned tbe 
cbarge of tbe colours, and became 
a lieutenant ; and nine years sub- 
sequently (29th November, A799), 
he was gazetted as a captain-lieu- 
tenant. In the interim, however, 
Lieutenant Malcolm had been 
otherwise employed than merely 
marching and counter-marching, 
parading, and studying the native 
languages. He proceeded to Eng- 
land in 1794 for the benefit of his 
health, and returned in 1795, on 
board the same vessel with Sir 
Alured Clarke, who was proceeding 
to Madras as commander-in-chief, 
and intrusted on his way thither 
with the command of a secret ex- 
pedition against the Cape of Good 
Hope. This was a fortunate acci- 
dent for Lieutenant Malcolm. Be- 
ing a smart, intelligent fellow, he i 
soon recommended himself to Sir 
Alured, arid was by that officer 
appointed his aide-de-camp provi- 
sionally ; and in that capacity made 
himself very useful in procuring 
four hundred recruits for the Ma- 
dras army, from among the German 
troops who had been taken prisoners 
of war at the Cape. Such service 
was not to be lightly passed over, — 
Sir Alured Clarke recognised it in 
the handsomest manner, by ap- 
pointing Lieutenant Malcolm, on 
his arrival at Madras, “ secretary 
to the commander-in-chief,” and 
siihsequently town-major of Fort 
St. George. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1798, Captain -Lieutenant 
Malcolm obtained his company, and 
a few days subsequently entered 
upon his honourable and active 
career as a statesman. He was 
appointed assistant to the resident 
at Hyderabad, and soon afterwards 
went to Calcutta with communica- 
tions to the governor-general, Lord 
Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
W ellesley ) . Here, however, he was 
not long detained. Lord Morn- 
ington „ proceeded to Madras, and 
taking Captain Malcolm with him, 
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invested him (in January 1799) with 
the chief command of the Nizam’s in- 
fantry, which force continued to act 
under his direction during the cam- 
paign that terminated in the death 
of Tippoo Sultan and the surrender 
of his capital to the British army. 
The services of this officer during 
that campaign were various, as he 
was not only political agent with 
the Nizam’s army, and commanded 
all the regular troops of that prince, 
but was, with Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
Colonel Close, and Major Agnew, 
one of a political commission. He 
had also charge of all the supplies 
from the Deccan. After the fall of 
Seringapatam, Captain Malcolm was 
appointed, jointly with Captain (af- 
terwards Sir Thomas) Munro, secre- 
tary to the commissioners to whom 
was intrusted the adjustment of 
the affairs and division of the ter- 
ritories of Mysore, and the investi- 
ture of the young raj ah with the 
government of the country. 

We now lose sight of Capt. Malcolm 
as a soldier. The critical state of 
Affairs in Persia— the nature of our 
relations with the Mahrattas— the 
misunderstandings with Scindia and 
Hoik ar— most of which were at- 
tended by long and harassing, though 
glorious campaigns, — required the 
perpetual employment of the subject 
of this sketch^ who acquitted him- 
self in a style to give the highest 
satisfaction to his employers. In 
the mean time he had successively 
attained the rank of major and 
lieutenant-colonel, and had received 
the honour of knighthood at the 
hands of an approving sovereign. 
We must, however, except one 
little episode, when Sir John; mis- 
taking his own influence with the 
Madras army, or mismanaging the 
sacred charge intrusted to him, 
failed to heal the breach between 
Governor Barlow and the coast 
officers. 

We do not hear of him as a mem- 
ber of the profession of arms until 
1817, when, with the rank of briga- 
dier-general, he was appointed to the 
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force ■under Lieutenant-General Sir 
T. Hislop, then about to commence 
important operations in the Deccan. 
In the war which followed the de- 
fection of the peishwa, Sir J. Mal- 
colm was appointed to command 
the third division of the army. In 
September, Talgra was taken by 
surprise, under Sir John’s orders, 
and earW in December he joined 
Sir T. liislop at Ougein. On the 
21st of the latter month the battle 
of Mehidpoor was fought, and 
followed by the complete defeat and 
dispersion of the hostile army under 
Mulhar Eao Holkar, which was 
pursued for eight days by the 
cavalry and light horse under Sir 
J. Malcolm. Sir J. Malcolm con- 
tinued in pursuit of the fugitives 
after the battle of Mehidpoor, hav- 
ing under his command the larger 
part of the light cavalry and in- 
fantry, joined by a light detach- 
ment from the Bombay arii[y, under 
Colonel the Honourable L. Stan- 
hope. Coming up with the retreat- 
ing force, he captured the whole of 
the enemy’s bazaar, camels, 7,000 
bullocks, &e - ; and making prisoners 
of the men, he immediately disarmed 
them, and sent them about their 
business. Thus vigorously encoun- 
tered, Holkar gave up the contest, 
and signed a preliminary treaty, 
which Sir J. Malcolm had sent to 
him. On the 13th of June, 1818, 
Sir John negotiated, under the 
instructions of Sir T. Hislop, upon 
its basis, a treaty of peace with the 
vanquished chief, by which the 
latter made very considerable ces- 
sions and remunerations to the 
British government, and pledged 
himself to a future co-operation 
with the British forces. Sir John 
Malcolm was next engaged in re- 
storing and settling the distracted 
government and tex’ritories of Mul- 
har Bao. In Behruary 1818 Scin- 
dia’s general, Jeswunt Bap, and 
a Pindarry chief, Burreem Khan, 
surrendering to Sir J. Malcolm, 
several other Pindarry chiefs fol- 
lowed the example of the latter, 


and were, like him, treated with 
consideration and humanity. In 
this month the division of the 
Deccan army under Sir J. Malcolm 
was separated therefrom, and placed 
by order of the governor-general 
under his lordship’s immediate di- 
rections, with a view to the accom- 
plishment of some ulterior arrange- 
ments. In April, the settlement of 
the district of Soondwarrah, and 

S session of the excesses of the 
ooters therein, is mentioned 
by Lord' Hastings as having been 
efiected by this officer in such a 
manner as to entitle him to his 
entire approbation ; and on the 27th 
of May his lordship expressed his 
perfect concurrence in the whole 
of Sir J. Malcolm’s proceedings 
with respect to the occupation of 
the possessions of the late peishwa 
(Bajee Bao) on the Herbuddah. 
Bat the complete suppression of 
that chieftain, to whose treachery 
was ascribed all that had given a 
character of importance to war, 
was, in his lordship’s opinion, an 
object at this time of great moment, 
as leading, in connection with the 
extirpation of the Pindarries, to the 
entire pacification of India. To 
tliis object, therefore, the several 
divisions of the army in the field 
applied themselves ; and in the pur- 
suit of it. Sir J. Malcolm very early 
obtained the most accurate in- 
formation respecting Bajee Bao’s 
movements, by which means he 
was completely surrounded on the 
30th of that month, then retaining 
under his command a force which 
did not exceed 2,000 horse, 800 
infantry, and two guns. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, he resolved upon ne- 
gotiation, and sent two vakeels to 
Sir J. Malcolm, who proposed a 
personal conference, which w’-as 
agreed to* Its result was the 
peaceful surrender to Sir J . Malcolm, 
of the fallen prince, upon an agree- 
ment that he should be allowed to 
reside in the British dominions, and 
there to enjoy a revenue of eight 
lacs of rupees per annum, The sur- 
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render of Bajee Bao was followed 
by tlie entire dispersion of his fol- 
lowers. The next service with 
which Sir John was intrusted was 
the suppression of the mutiny^ of 
the Arabs in Bajee Bao’s service, 
in which he completely succeeded. 
After the termination of the war, 
Sir J. Malcolm continued in Malwa, 
for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments with the neighbounng states, 
and establishing the Company’s 
authority in that province, and the 
other territories which had been 
ceded to them. The ex-rajah of 
ITagpore, who had been driven from 
his throne and capital in conse- 
quence of his treachery towards 
tlie British government, contmued 
at large, and, after wandering 
about the country, was admitted 
into Asserghur, of which the Mlle- 
dar, Jeswunt Bao, retained pos- 
session for some time after the 
eneral pacification of Central In- 
ia. Military operations were ac- 
cordingly commenced against this 
fortress in March 1819, and on the 
10th of April it surrendered to 
the force under Brigadier-Creneral 
Doveton, the ex-rajah, Appa Sahib, 
having previously fled in disguise, 
with only one or two followers, and 
sought refuge beyond the Sutlej. 
Sir J. Malcolm’s assistance in the 
reduction of this fortress was most 
handsomely acknowledged by Bri- 
gadier-General Doveton, in the 
general orders issued on the occa- 
sion.'—’W ith his share in the reduc- 
tion of this fortress, Sir J ohn’s 
military career maybe said to have 
terminated. He subsequently pro- 
ceeded to England, covered with 
honours, and carrying with him 
the admiration ana regard of all 
who had served with or under him. 
In England he passed his time in 
recruiting his health, and in increas- 
ing his influence with the powers 
of the day, which terminated in his 
accession to the government of 
Bombay. Sir John Malcolm ruled 
in the west of India for three years ; 
and it is due to history to record. 
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that in the course of his administra- 
tion he contrived to obliterate the 
recollection of many of his former 
glories by an ungracious discharge 
of very disagreeable duties. He 
returned home in 1830, obtained a 
seat in parliament, and died in 1836. 
Independently of being a gallant 
soldier, he was a diplomatist and a 
scholar. His diplomatic missions 
to the court of Persia, his “ History 
of Persia,” his “ Political History 
of India,” and his “Life of Lord, 
Clive,” are calculated to enrol his 
name in the imperishable annals of 
history. 

Mi.LiNOKEBE, a soldier who 
feigns illness to avoid his duty. 
Any soldier convicted of malin- 
gering, feigning, or producing dis- 
ease, or of intentionally protracting 
his cure, or aggravatingliis disease, 
is liable to be tried by a court-mar- 
tial for “ disgraceful conduct,” and 
to suffer the punishment attached 
to that crime, 

'^ALTA, an island in the Medi- 
terranean. It was in the posses- 
sion of the French at the mose of 
the eighteenth century. Its reduc- 
tion, however, bdng of the greatest 
consequence to England, General 
Pigott blockaded it. After several 
ineffectual attempts to relieve the 
place and raise the blockade, the 
French surrendered Malta to us on 
I the 5th September, 1800. 

Mak. — ^To man works, is to post 
soldiers behind the parapets, so as 
to be ready for their defence, &c. In 
the plural number it means soldiers ; 
as, an army consisting of 12,000. 

MAisrcEXJVEB.^ — Manoeuvres of war 
consist chiefly in habituating the 
soldier to a variety of evolutions, to 
accustom him to different move- 
ments, and to render his mind fa- 
miliar with the nature of every 
principle of offensive or defensive 
operation. 

MANaoBiTS, in the Middle Age, 
an engine of war made to cast 
stones, somewhat similar to the 
petraria, or petrard. 

MABTiptrLTJS, among the Bomans, 
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tLe name of a small body of in-^ diers receive for tLe purpose of co- 
fantry, which in the time of Eomn- vering the expenses necessarily in- 
1ns consisted of 100 men;, and in cnrred when naarching from one 
the time of the consuls and first place to another, 

Gassars of 200. Each manipnle had Maeeohal, or Marshal, the 
two centurions, or captains, called highest rank in the French army. 
mmi^tolariii to command it, one of — Marichal de logis corresponds to 
whom was lieutenant to the other, ourquartermaster-serjeant, — Mar^- 
Each cohort was divided into three chat de camp, under the old 
manipules, and each manipule into regime, corresponded to our major- 
two centuries. general. 

Mantlet, a musket-proof shield Marines, Botal, a body of 
of metal, sometimes used for the troops, especially for the naval ser- 
protection of sappers or riflemen, vice, tmined to encounter an enemy 
during the attack on a fortress. either at sea or on land. Duringa 
Manual Exercise, a regulated naval action their services are of 
method, which officers and soldiers importance in sweeping the decks 
are taught, for the purpose of ren- of the enemy by the &e of their 
dering them familiar with the musketry from various parts of the 
musket, and of adapting their per- ship. While on shore their discipline 
sons to military movements under ana appearance have invariably 
arM. called jforth general admiration. 

^^^Maeauding-, the act of plunder- The Boyal Marines are divided into 
mg by a party of soldiers, who, infantiy and artillery. Their nu- 
without permission, go into the merical strength varies with the 
neighbouring houses or villages, necessities of the hour; but there 
when an army is either in camp or average number is 10,000 men. 
in garrison, to pilfer and destroy, The force is separated into four 
ifec. Transportation and death are divisions, viz., the Chatham, Ports- 
among the punishments awarded mouth, Plymouth, and Woolvneh, 
against any soldier who is guilty of and the artillery companies. There 
the disgraceful crime of quitting is a colonel-commandant andlike- 
his post or colours to go in search wise a colonel-second-commandant, 
of plunder. besides a colonel-second-command- 

Maech! the movement of a body ant of the artillery. There are, be- 
of men from one place to another, sides, fifteenlieutenant-colonels, and 
March T’ as a word of command, a considerable number of captains, 
whenever it is given singly, invari- lieutenants, and second-lieutenants, 
ably denotes that ordinary time is The rank of major is unknown in 
to be taken* When the quick the Boyal Marines. The qualifica- 
march is meant, the word ‘‘ quick ” tions for a cadet of the Boyal Ma- 
precedes the other. The word rines are — age, fifteen to nineteen ; 
“ March V makes the beginning of an acquaintance with arithmetic, 
movements from the halt. In algebra, Euclid’s Elements, 1, 2, 3, 
marching it cannot he too strongly 4, and portions of books 6 and 11 ; 
inculcated, that every just move- proof of rules in trigonometry, and 
ment and manoeuvre depends upon the construction of logarithmic 
the correct equality of march esta- tables ; application of trigonometry 
blished and practised by all the to the aetermination of heights, 
troops of the same army, and that distances, &e. As every individual 
when this is not attended to, con- rises according to seniority, no eom- 
fusion must follow on the junction missions can he purchased in the 
of several battahons. Boyal Marines. 

Maeching Money, the addi- Marlboeough, John Ohtjech- 
tional pay which officers and sol- ill, Duke oe, was born at Ashe, in 
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DevonsMre, on tlie 24tli of June, 
1650, of a noble and ancient family. 
He l3egan bis military career in 
France, and served vdtb the duke 
of Monmoutb against the Dutch 
in 1672. Marlborough, whom the 
French called Ze hel Anglais y dis- 
tinguished himself so greatly dur- 
ing this war by his courage and 
general conduct, that he attracted 
the notice of Marshal de Turenne, 
of Louis XIV., and of all the army. 
Eeturning to England, he was ap- 
pointed colonel of a regiment of 
infantry i and subsequently colonel 
of a regiment of dragoons. Charles 
II. and Janies II., kings of England, 
raised him to the rank of baron. 
He was created earl in the reign 
of William and Mary, in 1689, and 
in the same year commanded the 
English troops in Flanders. In 
1690 he held the command in Ire- 
land, and was appointed governor 
of the young duke of Grloucester. 
He was deprived of all his appoint- 
ments in 1691, and was not restored 
to favour until 1701, when he took 
the command of the English troops 
in Holland, and became ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to the Hague. On the accession of 
Que en Anne to the throne of England, 
Marlborough was honoured with 
the order of the G-arterj nominated 
ambassador extraordinary to Hol- 
land, and appointed commander of I 
the English forces. He was com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied army 
in the Low Countries in 1702, and 
was the general whose military 
talents were more fatal to France 
than any one they had encountered 
for many centuries. Together with 
Prince Eugene, he won the cele- 
brated battle of Hochstet in 1704, 
that of Bamiiies in 1706, and that 
of Malplac^uet in 1709. But Queen 
Anne having altered his plans, and 
peace being concluded with France, 
the duke of Marlborough, who was 
opposed to the measure, fell into 
disgrace, and retired to Antwerp. 
He was recalled in 1714, on the ac- 
cession of G-eorge l, to the throne, and 


re-established in all his appoint- 
ments. Several years prior to his de- 
cease, he retired from public life, 
and died, possessed of honour and 
wealth, at Windsor, the 16th of 
June, 1722, aged seventy-three years, 
having fallen into a state of imbe- 
cility for some time previous to his 
death. He was interred with great 
funeral pomp in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, in W estminster Abbey. He 
was considered one of the first 
generals and the greatest of men 
that had appeared in Europe. In 
the midst of the most terrible con- 
flicts he preserved the courage and 
coolness which characterize great 
commanders. He was, besides, a 
good politician and a clever diplo- 
matist, and combined all the talents 
of a statesman and a warrior. He 
was reproached with having rather 
betrayed than quitted James II., 
whom he had befriended so far as 
to encourage the inclination of that 
prince forMiss Churchill, the duke’s 
sister, who died in 1715. He was 
also blamed for having unceasingly 
caballed against Queen Anne, his 
benefactress. 

Maemont, Maeshal, Due de 
Bagusa, was born at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, on the 20th of June, 
1774. In 1789 he was attached, 
as Buh-lieutenant, to a regiment 
of infantry, and in 1792 made 
hiSs first campaign with the army of 
the Alps, as sub-lieutenant of artil- 
lery. In 1797 he was attached to 
the staff of General Bonaparte, and 
in 1797 was sent by him from Italy 
to present to the Directory thirty- 
two flags, which had been taken 
from the enemy. He formed part 
of the expedition to Egypt, and 
returned to France with the general- 
in-chief. After the 18th Brumaire 
he was named councillor of state 
and commandant-in-chief of the re- 
serve of the artillery. He made 
the campaign of 1800, and after the 
battle of Marengo was raised to the 
rank of inspector-general of artil- 
lery. He commanded the army of 
Holland in 1806. He carried on 
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the siege of Eagusa, and occupied 
the territory of the old Eagusian 
republic until 1809. He took part 
in the battle of Wagram, and after 
that campaign was made marshal of 
the empire, and had the title of 
Due de Eagusa conferred upon him."^ 
He made ^ the campaigns of Ger- 
many, where he commanded a cor^s 
d'armie. He was present at the 
battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Wurt- 
zen, and Dresden. In 1812 he was 
sent into Spain to oppose Lord 
Wellington, but was signally de- 
feated by him at the battle of Sa- 
lamanca. In 1814 he received or- 
ders to form a junction with Mar- 
shal Mortier, to keep back the 
army of Blucher, and to cover 
Paris. Marmont occupied the Butte 
St. Chaumont ; but, instead of fight- 
ing, he opened negotiations with 
the ^ prince de Schwartzenburg. 
Louis XVL gave the command of 
one of the companies of his body- 
guard to the due de Eagusa, and 
lie retired to Ghent with the king. 
On the second restoration his com- 
pany was disbanded. In 1826 he 
represented France at the coro- 
nation of the emperor Nicholas. 
In 1830 he had the command of the 
army of Paris. He subsequently 
exiled himself to Venice, where he 
died early in 1852. His name had 
been struck out from the list of 
the marshals of France, and a black 
veil covered his portrait in the Salle 
des Marechaux, at the palace of the 
Tuileries. 

Makquee, an outer fly, or roof- 
cloth of a tent. 

y Maeshal, in ancient times, the 
'"nighest military officer next to the 
constable. The rank, after being 
'IfoFmant for some time, was re- 
vived by H apoleon Bonaparte in 
1804, when he became emperor, 
and conferred by him npon his 
bravest generals. One of the prin- 
ciparofilcers of state in England is 
the king’s marshal, which office 
is now held hereditarily by the 
duke of Norfolk. This office was 
executed in time of war in the 
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king’s army ; and in time of peace 
in the mda regis, or \mg"^ great 
court.^The rank of Meld-marshal 
is sometimes conferred on royal per- 
sonages or military officers of nigh 
distinction. The pay of a field- 
marshal commandmg-ia- chief is 
^16. 8s. 9d. per day. 

Maeeiaoe oe Soldibes. — ^Ac- 
cording to the Army Eegulations, 
soldiers who marry without leave 
from their commanding officer are 
strictly excluded from deriving any 
of those advantages which the cus- 
tom of the service extends to mar- 
ried soldiers and to their wives, of 
good character. The number of 
women allowed to embark with 
their husbands, when proceeding on 
service, is limited to the proportion 
of six to every 100 men. An officer 
is bound to report his marriage, 
with all the necessary particulars, 
to the War Office, in order to faci- 
litate the settlement of any claims 
that may be made on behalf of his 
family in the event of his death. 

Maetjab Law, an arbitrary law, 
originating in emergencies, and re- 
gulated by the expediency of the 
moment. It extends to ail the in- 
habitants of a country or district 
where it happens to be in force, and 
is so far distinct from military law, 
which affects only the troops or 
forces. 

Maetinet, a strict disciplinarian, 
who sometimes gives officers and 
soldiers unnecessary trouble. The 
word is supposed to have taken its 
origin from an adjutant of that name, 
who was in high repute as a drill-offi- 
cer during the reign of Louis XIY. 

Maetinique, captured by the 
British in March 1794; in May 
179.6 ; and in February 1809. 

Maskeu, concealed. — 1st. A bat- 
tery is masked when it is so covered 
from view, or disguised, as not to 
be recognised by the enemy until 
its fire opens. 2nd. A work is also 
said to be masked when, feom defi- 
ciency of command or other causes, 
another work, or body of friendly 
troops, stands in the way of its fire. 
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3rd. A fortress is said to be masked 
when it is watched by a hostile 
force, in such strength and position 
as to bar the garrison entirely from 
acting on the offensive. 

Massena, MaeshaIi, Prince 
d’Essling, a celebrated marshal of 
theFrench empire. Originally a pri- 
vate soldier, he advanced gradually, 
between August 1775 to September 
1784, through the various ranks 
of corporal, serjeant, fourrier, and 
adjutant sous-officier. In 1789 he 
received leave ^ of absence ; but we 
find him rejoinmg the army in 
1791, and obtaining the command 
of a battalion in 1792. In the au- 
tumn of the following year he was 
made a general of brigade, and in 
the winter a general of division. 
He made all the campaigns of the 
Hevolntion with the armies of the 
Alps, Italy, the Bhine, and Hel- 
vetia.^ In 1799 he was commander- 
in-chief of the army of the Danube. 
Everywhere so much success at- 
tended his operations, that he ac- 
quired the ap]3ellation of ^*L*Unfamt 
gdti de la VictoxTe V^ On the as- 
sumption by lYapoleon of the impe- 
rial crown, Massena was made a 
marshal. The years 1805-6 saw 
him commanding armies in Italy, 
and in 1809 he was at the head of 
the corps of observation on the 
Bhine. The failure of Soult, Yic- 
tor, Hey, &e., to make head against 
Lord Wellington, induced rTapo- 
leon to send massena into Portu- 
gal ; but it was only to sustain 
defeat at the battles of Busaco and 
Euentea d’Onore, and to be com- 
pelled to retire from before the 
formidable lines of Torres Vedras, 
On his retreat he lost 40,000 men, 
and was charged with the com- 
mission of many reckless barbari- 
ties. Be turning to France, he was 
made governor of Toulon in 1813, 
chief commandant of the 8th mili- 
tary division, and governor of the 
same division. In July 1815 he 
was governor of Pads, in which 
city he died on the 4th of April, 
1817 . Massena was much honoured | 


by Hapoleou down to the hour of 
his reverses in Portugul. He be- 
stowed upon him the highest degree 
of the legion of honour, and made 
him Due de Bivoli and Prince 
d’Essling. His breast was covered 
also with the orders of Bavaria, 
Baden, Hesse, and Austria. 

Mataooeda, a small fort and 
military post in the south of Spain, 
contiOTous to GadLs. On the 22nd 
of Eebruary, 1810, Captain (after- 
wards Lieut.-General Sir Archi- 
bald) Maclaine, of the 94th regi- 
ment, was posted here with fifty- 
seven seamen and marines, twenty- 
five artillerymen, and sixty-six of 
his own regiment. The French 
cannonaded the work with field- 
artillery all the next day ; but the 

f arrison were immoveable. On the 
1st of March the fire of forty- 
eight guns and mortars was directed 
on the little fort for thirty hours ; 
when sixty-four men out of the 
one hundred and forty having fallen. 
General Graham {see Lykedoch) 
sent boats to carry off the survivors, 
and the fort was surrendered. 

Match, a preparation invented 
to retain fire for the service of 
artillery, mines, fire-works, &c.— - 
slow-match is prepared from 
slightly-twisted hemp rope, which 
is dipped in a solution of lime- 
water and saltpetre. One yard 
burns about three hours. One 
skein, thirty -five yards, weighs 
seven pounds.--~The 
consists of threads of cotton, put 
together according to the thickness 
of match required. A proportion of 
saltpetre is put into a copper pan 
with handles, to which the ends of 
the cotton are .fastened, and the 
cotton is coiled over the saltpetre. 
Water is then poured on the top, 
and the whole pressed down with 
the hand, and placed, over a char- 
coal fire, and boiled until the water 
is nearly evaporated. Spirits of 
wine are then added, and the boiling 
continued till nearly dry, when it 
is taken off. 

Matchlock, — Bee Aems, 
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Mateosses were properly assist- 
ants, being soldiers in tbe Boyal 
regiment of artillery, wbo assisted 
the gunners in loading, firing, and 
sponging tlie great guns. The term 
“matross” is now obsolete in the 
service, and the duty is done by 
the gunners, 

Mattee, a word used in refer- 
ence to court-martials. It consists 
of the specific charges which are 
brought against a prisoner, and to 
which the president and members 
must strictly confine themselves. 

Mattock, a pioneer’s implement, 
resembling a pick-axe, but having 
two broad edges instead of points. 

Maueitiits,^ or The Isle oe 
Feance, an important island in 
the Indian Sea, which was captured 
by the troops under Sir J. Aber- 
crombie in 1810, assisted by a por- 
tion of the navy. The island Jiad 
long been an object of solicitude to 
the British government. Its naval 
adventurers by their depredations 
had checked the tide of victory 
elsewhere, and alarmed G-reat Bri- 
tain by the formidable plans and 
combinations which had been ar- 
ranged in the island. To capture and 
subdue the place had long been a 
favourite object with the marquis of 
Wellesley, when governor-general 
of India ,* but liis hands were so 
full, that the measure had been 
postponed from year to year. At 
length, Lord Minto, on becoming 
governor-general, found a variety 
of circumstances concurring to ac- 
complish the conquest ; and he 
accordingly resolved to despatch 
such a body of ti'oops as should at 
once crush all effectual opposition. 
To this end, Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Ceylon, and the Cape, respec- 
tively furnished their quota of 
troops. The first and last places 
detached a great part of tJioir naval 
armaments, to co-operate with the 
intermediate divisions of Commo- 
dore Eowley in the work of sub- 
jugation. The land army, com- 
manded by General Abercrombie, 
consisted of 11,500 men (irrespec- 
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tiv© of those on board the Cape 
division, 3,500 strong), attended by 
a small proportion of cavalry, and a 
formidable train of light ana heavy 
artillery. The landing was well 
arranged, on the leeward side of the 
island, the only practicable part, 
owing to the numerous reefs which 
surround Mauritius. The troops 
marched towards Port ISTapoleon. 
The enemy’s outposts had gradually 
retreated before them; but when 
they reached Moulin a Poudre the 
troops were too much fatigued, 
from want of water, to proceed fur- 
ther. Here, then, General Aber- 
crombie took up a position, and on 
the next morning commenced ope- 
rations. General Becaen, the 
governor-general, directed the de- 
fence, which lasted some hours ; 
but nothing could withstand the 
determined bravery of the 12th, 
33rd, and 69th regiments. Pushing 
to the charge wherever they found 
the enemy posted, they carried all 
before them, and compelled Becaen 
to propose terms of capitulation. 
Then certain modifications were 
agreed, to ; and on the 3rd of Be- 
cember, 1810, the island and its 
dependencies were ceded to Great 
Britain. 

Mava, a gorge in the Pyrenees, 
between Bidassoa and Nivelle, the 
scene of an action in July 1813, in 
which the French were worsted 
by the English, under General 
Stewart. 

Medical State . — This branch of 
the British army is under the con- 
trol of an experienced officer, sta- 
tioned at head-quarters, under the 
denomination of “ director-gene- 
ral.” Immediately under his con- 
trol are five inspectors - general, 
thirteen deputy inspectors-general, 
and a corps of staff-surgeons . The 
locality of all the officers subordi- 
nate to the director-general is de- 
termined by the extent of the force 
to which they may be attached. 
The senior inspector-general, for 
instance, is stationed in Bengal, and 
the junior inspector-general at Chel- 
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sea Hospital. All tlie regimental ; 
surgeons and assistant - surgeons : 
make tkeir reports, and consult tke 
staff-officer wko is placed in tkeir 
district. Tke director-general is 
paid from tke civil department ^ of 
tke government. A deputy in- 
spector-general of kospitals must 
liave served five years at kome, or 
tkree years abroad, in tkis rank, 
before ke skall be eligible to tke 
highest I'ank of inspector-general. — 
The medical hoard consists of three 
or four medical officers, who may be 
convened by an order, through the 
secretary at war, for tke inspection 
of wounded officers, in order to secure 
them a provision for life, according 
to the regulations regarding pen- 
sions, or for other duties connected 
vrith the health of officers and men. 

Medium Guaed, a preparatory 
guard of the broadsword, or sabre, 
which consists in presenting the 
sword in a perpendicular line with 
the centre of the opposed object 
having the point upwards, the ward 
iron and the cutting edge next to 
the object. 

Medows, Genie alSieWillt AM, 
an officer of considerable distinc- 
tion in tke reigns of George II. 
and III. He was lientenant- co- 
lonel of tke 12tk light dragoons, 
but exchanged to the 55tk, upon the 
occasion of tke breaking out of the 
war with America, He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of 
Brandywine, and in 1777 was made 
a colonel. In December 1778 ke 
was employed as a brigadier-gene- 
ral in the West Indies, and com- 
manded the flank corps at the re- 
duction of St. Lucia with tke 
greatest success. For his services 
in this instance he received the co- 
lonelcy of the 89tk regiment. In 
1781 he was appointed to command 
an expedition to tke Cape of Good 
Hope, for tke reduction of that set- 
tlement, then in tke possession of 
Holland, tke ally of hostile France; 
but finding, upon his near approach 
to tke place, that Suffrein, tke 
then French commander, had so 


promptly strengthened the settle- 
ment as to render its capture by 
tke small force at Medows’ com- 
mand impossible, he abandoned the 
attempt. Tke interception of some 
despatekes on board a Dutch home- 
ward-bound skip,— despatches of an 
official character, describing the 
British settlements in India, par- 
ticularly on tke Coromandel coast, 
to be in tke greatest danger, Hyder 
Ali having invaded the Carnatic,^ 
induced General Medows immedi- 
j ately to sail to India, with all the 
troops at his command, accompanied 
by three skips of the line. His 
arrival at Madras was most timely ; 
for Suffrein soon quitted the Cape 
to attack Madras, and was encoun- 
tered and signally beaten in Madras 
Boads by tke reinforced fleet under 
Sir Edward Hughes. General 
Medows now returned to England 
in a transport ; but in 1787 tke E.I. 
Company appointed Major-General 
Medows governor and commander- 
in-chief of Bombay, and afterwards 
of Madras, with provisional appoint- 
ment, in case of vacancy, to tke 
government-general and chief com- 
mand in all India. In 1791 the 
territory of the sultan of Mysore, 
Tippoo Saib, tke son of Hyder AH, 
and the inheritor of his hostility to 
the English, was invaded by Lord 
Cornwallis. General Medows took 
the field on tkis occasion as second 
in command ; and Lord Cornwallis 
recorded his sense of tke ability, 
refined generosity, and friendship 
with which the general had invari- 
ably given him his support and as- 
sistance. In October 1796 Medows 
became a lieutenant-general, and 
was removed to the colonelcy of the 
7tk dragoon guards. In 1798 he 
was promoted to be general, and ap- 
ointed lieutenant-governor of the 
sle of Wight. lu 1801 he was 
nominated to the command of the 
troops in Ireland, and the govern- 
ment of Kilmainham Hospital, — 
offices which he held mucli to the 
advantage of the troops and to his 
own honour. At length, in Novcm- 
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ber 1813, he closad an hoBOTirable tagon. It was taken by the Pras- 
and useful life, in the seventy-fourth sians in 1792. ^ Erom hence the 
year of his age. Meuse, which rises in the Upper 

MEliBB, a confused hand-to-hand Marne, and empties itself into the 
fight; Lower Bhine, becomes navigable, 

Meeida, a town of Spain, in Es- and flows on to Stenay, formerly 
tremadura, taken by Lord Hill a fortified place, taken and razed 
December 29th, 1811. by Louis XIV. in 1654. The river 

Mbekik, a mop to clean cannon, then passes Mouzon, an ancient 
Meelin, a handspike. fortification, dismantled by the 

Mbelon, the space in the para- same monarch; and S^dan, at one 
pet between two embrasures, gene- time the chief town of a prinei- 
rally from fifteen to eighteen feet pality, taken by Louis XIIL, and 
inl^gth. united to Erance iu 1641. It is 

\,^ESs, a kind of table dliote, protected by a bastioned wall, and 
where the officers of a regiment has a castle, in which Tnrenne was 
dine or meal together, at a regu- born. It has a garrison of infantry 
lated price. Every officer, on his and cavalry. The Meuse next 
appointment to a corps, subscribes bathes Doncherry, an ancient mili- 
by regulation one month’s pay to tary post ; and then Mezieres, chief 
the mess-fund ; and, on subsequent town of the department of the Ar- 
promotion in the same regiment, the dennes, a fortified place, with a 
difierence between a month’s pay of directory of artillery and fortifica- 
the new and former rank. An an- tion, artillery forges, and a garrison 
nual subscription is required for the of infantry. This town is built at 
support of the mess of regiments and upon the isthmus of a penin- 
stationed abroad, which, however, is sula formed by the Meuse, which 
optional with married officers. An traverses it twrce. Surr 0 an,ded by 
allowance is granted by her Ma- considerable fortificatmns, and com- 
jesty in aid of the expense of the manded by .a good citadel, it was 
officers’ messes, of corps stationed besieged in vain in 1521, by the 
in the United Kingdom. The Imperialists ; and in 1816, by the . 
object of this allowance is to place Prussians. Near it, and on the left 
the regimental mess on the most bank of the river, is Charleville, 
respectable footing, and to give a which contains a manufacto:y of 
general extension of its advantages arms.^ Erom Mdzibres the MTeuse 
and benefits, by enabling every in- describes several curvatures, and 
dividual officer to become a member, flows out of Erance below Givet, a 
Metz, the locality of the school town built upon both banks, and 
for the second-lieutenants of the fortified by Y^^uban, but which can 
Eren oh artillery. only serve to guard the course of 

Metjse, or Maese, a large river the river, on account of its position 
flowing through Erance and the at the point of a very acute project- 
Netherlands, about 450 miles long, ing roek, which forms the French 
which (for its ancient towns and frontier. The Meuse then enters 
forts, and the numerous battles Belginm, flows through very narrow 
fought on its banks) presents, in a gorges, formedby a succession of per- 
military point of view, many fea- pendicular rocks; washes Dinant, a 
tures of general interest. The town very rich city, much renowned in 
of St. Mihiel is an ancient fortified the Middle i^'es, and destroyed by 
post, besieged and razed by Louis Philip the Good, in 1466; then 
XIII, ; and Verdun was fortified Namur, a fortified city with a strong 
by Vauban, its works consisting of citadel, at the confluence of the 
ten bastions, with a citadel, which Sambre, communicating by railroad 
is in the form of an irregular pen- with Mens and Ostend, taken by 
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the Frencli in 1692, in 1740, in 
1792, and in 1794. It is skirted on 
its left by bold steeps, beyond wMcb 
tbe country becomes very sandy, 
and covered witb beatbs. It flows 
by Liege, formerly a sovereim bi- 
sbopric, and wbieb played a distin- 
gnisbed part in tbe wars, &c. of 
tbe Middle Ages. It was taken 
and destroyed in 1468 by Charles 
tbe Bold. At tbe present time it 
is a strongly-fortified and indus- 
trious city, witb a good citadel, a 
cannon-foundry, a manufactory of 
arms, inexhaustible coal-mines, &c. 
To the north of Li^ge, and on the 
road to Tongres, is Eaucoux, where 
tbe French gained a battle in 1746. 
Tbe Meuse enters Hollpid at Maes- 
triebt, a very strong^ city, taken by 
the French in 167S, in 1748, and in 
1794, —a mibta^ position which 
commands tbe whole of the Meuse, 
threatens Belgium, and is the key 
of Holland. ^ The river is here 
skirted, on either bank, ^ exten- 
sive marshes. It washes v enloo, a 
fortified town, where the canal 
opens that connects the Meuse with 
the Scheldt, captured by the 
French in 1694. it then turns to 
the west, washes Grave, a fortified 
town, taken by the French in 1794 ; 
and, together with the Wahal, 
which it |oins at Gorkum, forms the 
island of Bommel. Below Gorkum 
the Meuse divides into two prin- 
cipal streams, embracing a multi- 
tude of islands. The branch which 
flows to the south is the more con- 
siderable of the two, and forms that 
vast chaos of islands and of canals 
called the Biesbock (forest of reeds), 
and which was once a fertile and 
densely-peopled spot, but which the 
waters of the Meuse overwhelmed 
in 1421, by an inundation, that de- 
stroyed seventy-two villages, with 
100,000 inhabitants. The river then 
flows past Gertruydemberg, a for- 
tified town, taken by the French in 
1793 and in 1794 ; and Wilhemstad, 
also fortified and taken by the 
French in 1794. It then divides 
itself into two branches, embracing 


the island of Over-Flakkee, de- 
fended by the works of Goree. The 
northern branch flows past Helvoet- 
sluys, a port and fortress, with 
dockyards, (fee., for the Butch navy ; 
the southern branch unites with 
some of the arms of the Scheldt, 
The volume of water that flows to 
the north is- less considerable than 
that flowing to the south, and re- 
tains the name of the Meuse. It 
divides at Bordrecht, a fortified city 
with a good port, into two branches, 
which encircle the island of Yssel- 
mond. The northern branch joins 
the Leek in front of Eotterdam, a 
very flourishing port, with 60,000 
inhabitants ; and the united waters 
reach the sea below Brielle, a port 
and fortification situated on the 
island of Voorn. 

Miles, Colonel Sie Ebwaed, 
El.C.B,, a soldier of extensive and 
varied service. He entered the 
army in 1794 as an ensign -of the 
38th, and saw much service in Hol- 
land, having been present at the 
battle of Lincelles, the afiair at the 
bridge of Wallam, the storming of 
Fort iN'ook, the siege of Haineguen, 
and the defence of the Ems river. 
Beturning home, he obtained his 
lieutenancy, and in 1795 went to 
the West Indies with the 30th re- 
giment, forming part of the expe- 
dition under Abercromby. He 
served in the grenadier battalion at 
the siege of St. Lucie, in April 
1786, under Lieutenant-General 
Macdonald ; at the siege of Gre- 
nada, in May 1796, and the cap- 
ture of Trinidad, 1797. He returned 
to England, and served in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798. He 
purchased his maj ority in March 
1805, in the 38th regiment, and then 
commanded the 2n3 battalion for a 
length of time in England, Gnem- 
sej, and Ireland. He embarked 
with the 38th for the Peninsula 
on the 12th of July, 1808, and was 
senior major of the 38th at the 
battles of Boli^a and Yimiero, on 
the; 17th and 21st of August, 1808, 
and was also present at the action 
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at Lugo. He marclaed into Spain 
under Sir Jolin Moore, and was at 
tHe battle of Gorunna, tbe IStb of 
January, 1809. He served in tbe 
expedition to Walcberen, in July 
1809, under tbe earl of Obatbam, 
and remained there until tbe eva- 
cuation of tbe island. He received 
tbe brevet of lieutenant-colonel in 
January 1812 j in June again em- 
barked for tbe Peninsula, and com- 
manded tbe 38 tb at tbe battle of 
Salamanca, where be received a 
dangerous wound, and was re- 
warded with a medal. He was in 
the retreat from Burgos in Novem- 
ber ; in the battle of Villa Morel, 
in the same month; also in the battle 
of Vittoria, on the 21st of June, 
1813. He commanded the 38tb at 
tbe storniing of St, Sebastian, on 
tbe 31st of August. He was pre- 
sent at tbe battles of Bidassoa, Ni- 
veUe, and Nive, and again embarked 
for England on tbe 23rd of Decem- 
ber, 1815. In 1821 be embarked 
for India, and joined tbe 89 tb, from 
which period until 1824 be bad 
command of tbe whole Malabar 
coast. In tbe early part of 1824 
be embarked with bis regiment, in 
command of tbe 4tb brigade, to 
jom tbe combined forces against 
tbe dominion of the king of Ava, 
when be was engaged in all the im- 
portant affairs that took place. 
He returned borne with bis regi- 
ment in 1829, and retired from the 
service in 1833. 

Military Academy, instituted 
at Woolwich, for tbe education of 
gentlemen cadets . — See Academy 
and Woolwich. 

Military Asylum, established 
at Chelsea, for tbe education of the 
children of soldiers. It maintains 
and educates 350 boys, at an ex- 
pense of £18,000 per annum . — See 
Asylum and Chelsea. 

Military Colleoe, an institu- 
tion established at Sandhurst in 
\/l812, for tbe education of gentlemen 
cadets . — See Sandhurst. 

Military PidifiER is a term 
frequently mentioned in tbe history 


of eastern Europe. It is an exten- 
sive tract of country, which extends 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Bu- 
kowina, between the frontiers of 
Illyria, Croatia, Slavonia, Hungary, 
ana Transylvania, being in length 
about 1,000 miles. It belongs to 
Austria, and the government is 
purely military. Au tbe peasants 
are soldiers, of which there are 
100,000 capable of bearing arms. 
This large force was originally in- 
tended as a barrier against the in- 
roads of tbe Turks. 

Military Messenoers, a class 
superior to orderly men, consisting 
of confidential persons, that are 
sent to and from bead-quarters, &c. 

Military Position, Punish- 
ments, Ac.^ will be found under 
their definite beads. 

Military Secretary, a confi- 
dential secretary of the Horse 
Guards, who transacts tbe official 
business of the army, so far as re- 
gards tbe rank and precedence of 
officers, &c. All military corre- 
spondence with tbe commander-in- 
cldef should be sent through tbe 
mibtary secretary, excepting such 
matters as relate especially to tbe 
departments of tbe adjutant-gene- 
ral, ■ quarter-master-general, and 
secretary at war, 

Military Service, in tbe feudal 
ages, a tenure of lands by knight’s 
service, according to which tbe te- 
nant was bound to perform service 
in war unto tbe king, or tbe mesne 
lord of whom be held by that 
tenure. As tbe king gave to tbe 

S eat nobles, bis immediate tenants, 
?ge possessions for ever, to bold 
of him for this or that service or 
rent, so they in time parcelled out 
to such others as they liked, tbe 
same lands, for rents and services, 
as they thought ^od. A^d these 
services were by Littleton divided 
into two sorts. Chivalry and Socage; 
tbe first whereof was martial and 
mOitary, whereby the tenant was 
obbged to perform some noble or 
mfiitary office unto bis lord. This 
was of two kinds ; either regal, that 
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is, lield only of tlie Ling ; or com- 
mon, when held of a common 
person. That which was held only 
of the king, was called sermtiumy 
or serjeantia, and was again divided 
into grand and petit serjeanty. The 
grand seijeanty was where one held 
lands of the king by service, which 
he ought to do in his own person ; 
as to bear the king’s banner or spear, 
to lead his horse, or to find a man-at- 
arms to fight, &c. Petit seijeanty 
was when a man held lands of the 
king, to yield him annually some 
sm^ thing towards his wars, as a 
sword, dagger, bow, &c. Chivalry 
that might 1)6 holden of a common 
person was termed smtagiumi or 
escuage; that is, service of the 
shield, which was either uncertain 
or certain. JSsmage umertam was 
likewise twofold; first, where the 
tenant was boxmd to follow Ms lord, 
by going in person to the king’s 
wars, or sending a sufficient man in 
his place, there to be maintained at 
his cost so long as was agreed upon 
between the lord and Ms first te- 
nant at the granting of the fee. 
The days of such service seem to 
have been rated by the quantity of 
land so holden; as, if it extended 
to a whole knight’s fee, then the 
knight was. to follow his lord forty 
days ; if but to half a knight’s fee, 
then twenty days ; and if a fourth 
part, then ten days, <&c. The other 
kind of this escuage was called 
castletoardf where the tenant was 
obliged, by Mmself or some other, 
to defend a castle as often as it 
should come to his turn. 

Militia, a force raised on the 
volunteer principle for the in- 
ternal defence of the country. Ac- 
cording to an Act passed in the 
Session of 1852, each volunteer re- 
ceives a bounty of £6, paid by in- 
stalments; and when the number 
of volunteers is not sufficient in 
any given district, the ballot is re- 
sorted to, when young men from 
the a^e of eighteen to thirty-five 
are liable. They are subject to 
twenty-one days’ drilling in each 


year; and the time of service is 
five years. The amount of force is 
about 80,000.— The services of the 
Militia, wMeh were formerly raised 
according to statute 26 Greb. III. ; 
of the Bujp^lementar^ Militia, 
in 1793 ; and of the Local Militia, 
raised in 1809, have virtually been 
dispensed with ; the times which 
called them into existence no lon- 
ger requiring their services. As to 
the general rank of officers of mi- 
litia, they are below tbe officers of 
equM degree in tbe regular and 
marine forces, but senior in tbeir 
respective ranks to the officers of 
volunteer and yeomanry corps. 
Officers of mihtia regiments, who 
have also rank in the regular army, 
are not permitted to avail them- 
selves of any other rank than that 
which they bear by virtue of their 
militia commissions . Begiments of 
militia take rank after those of the 
line, according to their respective 
numbers as fixed by lot. 

Minden, Battle op, in which 
the French were defeated by the 
English in AuOTst 1759. 

Mine, a subterraneous passage 
dug under tbe wall er rampart of 
a fortification, for tbe purpose of 
blowing it up by gunpowder. The 
place where the powder is lodged 
is called the chamher of the mine ; 
the passage leading to it is termed 
the gallery; and the excavation 
formed by the explosion, the crater 
or fimneh The fire is communi- 
cated to the mine by means of a 
pipe, or hose made of coarse cloth 
filled with powder, which is laid in 
a wooden case, about one inch 
square in the interior, called an 
auget, which extends from the cen- 
tre of the chamber to the extremity 
of the gallery, when a match is 
fired, so that the miner who applies 
the fire to it may have time to retire 
before the flame reaches the cham- 
ber. The adoption of the galvanic 
battery and electric wire is, however, 
the most certain and effective. 

Min IE Bielb, or Culot Ball, a 
new species of fire-arm, recently 
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invented by Captain Minie, from 
whom it receives its name, Tlie 
ball, instead of bein^ ronnd, is 
conical, tbe base being bollow, 
and the pointed end thus driven 
towards its object. It is certain in 
aim, and fatal in its results, at 800 
yards. It is related that tlie inven- 
tor hit a target seven times out of 
ten shots at a distance of 1,804 
yards, the target being about 100 
feet in length, and about 18 feet 
high. 

MiNOECA, one of the Balearic 
Islands, in the Mediterranean, be- 
longing to the Spaniards. It was 
captured by the British on the 15th 
September, 1798, but restored to 
Spain at the close of the war. 

Mitheidatic Wah, the name of 
the celebrated contest which was 
begun B.o. 89, and carried on for a 
long series of years by the Eomans 
against Mithndates Vll., ting of 
Bbntus. The cruelties and ambi- 
tion of this monarch were the cause. 
His views upon the kingdom of 
Cappadocia, of which he was strip- 
ed by the Homans, first induced 
im to take up arms against the 
Homan republic. Mithndates, ne- 
ver losing an opportunity by which 
he might lessen the influence of his 
adversaries, and efiectually destroy 
their power in Asia, ordered all the 
Homans in his dominions to be mas- 
sacred. This was done in one 
night; and no less than 150,000 
Homans, according to Plutarch, fell 
victims to his cruelty. This horri- 
ble massacre called aloud for ven- 

f eance ; and the Homans imme- 
iateiy prepared for hostilities, by- 
marching a large army against Mi- 
thridates. Three Homan oflicers, 
L. Cassias, the pro-consul, M. 
Aquilius, and Q, Oppius, opposed 
him with the troops of Biwnia, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and(xallo- 
Gi’ascia. The army of these pro- 
vinces, together with the Homan 
soldiers in Asia, amounted to 70,000 
men and 6,000 horse. The forces 
of the king of Pontus were greatly 
superior to these; he led 250,000 
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foot, 40,000 horse, and 130 armed 
chariots, into the field of battle, 
under the command of Neoptolemus 
and Archelans. His fleet consisted 
of 400 ships of war, weU manned 
and provisioned. In an engage- 
ment, the king of Pontus obtained 
the -victory, and dispersed the Ho- 
man forces in Asia. He became 
master of the greatest part of Asia, 

I and the Hellespont submitted to his 
power. Two of the Homan generals 
were taken, and M. Aquilius, who 
was the principal cause of the war, 
was carried about in Asia, and ex- 
posed to the ridicule and insults of 
the populace, and at last put to 
death by Mithridates, who ordered 
melted gold to be poured down his 
throat, as a slur upon the avidity of 
the Homans. The conqueror took 
every possible advantage ; he con- 
uered ah the islands of the JSgean 
ea, and though Hhodes refused 
to submit to his power, yet all 
Greece was soon overrun by his 

g eneral Archelans, and made tri- 
utary to the kingdom of Pontus, 
Meanwhile the ^Homans, incensed 
against Mithridates, on account of 
his perfidy, and of his cruelty in 
massacreing their countrymen, ap- 
pointed Sylla to march into the 
East. A severe struggle of some 
years’ duration took place, and many 
sanguinary battles were fought be- 
tween the numerous armies of 
Mithridates and the Homans under 
Sylla, LucuUus, and Pompey ; when 
the latter were usually victorious. 
At length Mithridates, everywhere 
defeated, — dethroned, and even for- 
saken by his o-wn children, — put an 
end to his existence ; and, -thus with 
Mm terminated the third Mithri- 
datic War, b.c. 63. 

Monk, Gjbneeal Geoege, Duke 
of Albemarle, a name celebrated 
for the important part he took in 
the restoration of Charles II. to the 
British throne. He was the son of 
Sir Thomas Monk, of Petheridge, 
county Devon, and was born in 
1608. Ilis father’s estate was so 
much encumbered, and his circumf 
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stances so distressed, tliat when 
Charles I. visited Plymouth, Sir 
Thomas was publicly arrested in 
the midst of the gentlemen assem- 
bled on the king's wuy. This cir- 
cumstance had an immediate in- 
fluence on young Monk's life. He 
dealt so violently with the under- 
sheriff, that it. became prudent for 
him to leave England. Bir Eichard 
Grranville, his relative, was on the 
point of sailing on a cruise, and he 
embarked with him as a volunteer. 
Upon the failure of this expedition, 
he enlisted during the following 
year on the equafly unsuecessM 
attempt on the Isle of Bh^. Soon 
after his return he entered the ser- 
vice of Holland. After seeing other 
service abroad, he fought on the 
king’s side during the civil war. 
At Hantwich he was defeated by 
Fairfax, January 1644 5 was taken 
prisoner, and, after some delay, con- 
nned in the Tower of London. 
Daring the two years that he suf- 
fered imprisonment, his known abi- 
lities made his adhesion desirable 
to the parliamentary party, and at 
length, overcome by persuasion and 
gifts of money, he quitted his mi- 
son to serve the Parliament. He 
compianded with success in Ireland 
and Scotland, and also at sea against 
the Dutch. Monk, who was one of 
the commissioners for the govern- 
ment of Scotland, now stood in a 
very curious position ; for though 
he was the agent and confidant of 
Cromwell, he was also the hope and 
favourite of the royalists. After 
the death of Cromwell he remained 
at first neutral ; hut when at length 
circumstances compelled him to act, 
he declared for the Parliament 
against the army. He marched 
his forces to London, where, on his 
arrival, he was lodged in the apart- 
ments of the prince of Wales. He 
addressed the Parliament, was in- 
vited to occupy his place there, was 
made a member of the council of 
state, and charged with the execu- 
tive power. With his usual address, 
he continued to use the power of 


his army as a means of awing Par- 
liament, and the plea of duty 
owing to Parliament as a means 
of controlling his army. Every 
day his power increased ; he was 
ofifered the protectorate, which he 
declined. At length the farce was 
brought to a close. The king, by 
Monk's advice, went from Brussels 
to Breda, and Sir John Granville, 
May 1st, 1660, returned with let- 
ters to the new parliament drawn 
up as Monk desired, and the king 
was immediately acknowledged and 
proclaimed. On the Bestoration, 
Monk had a grant of money, toge- 
ther with many offices and titles, of 
which the principal was that of 
duke of Albemarle. He died of 
dropsy, January 3rd, 1670. 

Montalembert, Maec Bene, 
Marquis DB, a distinguished mili- 
tary engineer of the eighteenth 
century. He was born at Angoul^me 
in 1716, and was descended from an 
ancient and noble family. After 
receiving a very complete education, 
he entered the household troops at 
the age of eighteen. In his first 
year's service he was present at the 
siege of Behl (1733), and in the next 
campaign distinguished himself at 
the attack of Philipsburg. He served 
afterwards with reputation in the 
French army, under the marshals 
I Broglie and Belleisle, which, in the 
war of 1741-2, acted in Bohemia as 
auxiliary to the elector of Bavaria 
against the empress. Beturning to 
Paris, he devoted himself to study, 
was made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and published several 
papers in their Transactions. About 
the same time he established 
foundries on a large scale at Peri- 
gord, and near Angoul^me, for the 
purpose of casting heavy iron ord- 
nance, which appears to have been 

f reviously little known in France. 

luring the seven y ears^ war " he 
was attached, as an accredited agent 
of his government, to the staff 
of the Swedish and Bussian armies 
successively, took part in the coun- 
cils of the generals, and reported to 
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tlie French ministry on all opera- 
tions of the war. In the preface to 
his great work, he states, that for 
the forty -five years to which his 
service then extended, he had con- 
tinually devoted himself to the 
study of all that bore on the military 
art ; that he had made fifteen cam- 
paigns in Flanders, Italy, and the 
various countries of G-ermany ; that 
he had been employed as com- 
mandant in the Isle of Ol^ron, when 
menaced by the English, after the 
capture of Belle Isle in 1761 ; fol- 
lowed day by day the progress of 
the works in nine sieges ; had 
visited and carefully scanned nearly 
all the fortresses of Europe ; and 
had, on several occasions, been 
afforded the opportunity of carrying 
his principles of defence into execu- 
tion, as at two places in Pome- 
rania, which he assisted to defend, 
and at the citadel of Oleron. In 
1761 he published the prospectus of 
his work on fortification ; but the 
due de Choiseul, who was then 
minister, politely recommended its 
suppression, that the benefits of the 
mar^is’s ideas might be reserved 
for France. The engineers, as a 
body, joined in condemning the 
work, and a very rancorous con- 
troversy arose on its merits. Car- 
not, then a captain of engineers, 
came in for hard knocks on both 
sides. The marquis insulted the 
soldier-philosopher on account of an 
imagined disparaging allusion to his 
book; and the seniors of the corps 
had him cast into prison for pre- 
summg to eulogize it. In 1779 
Montaiembert was employed to con- 
struct a fort for the defence of the 
Isle of Aix. It was built entirely 
of wood, from a design of his own. 
In his latter years he was reduced 
to great straits, having expended a 
large part of his fortune in his ex- 
periments, and in the publication of 
his projects. He had lost an eye 
in his country*s service; but the 
pension which he enjoyed for this 
injury was taken from him at the 
Bovolution. He had also j ust claims 


on account of the cannon-fonndr ies, 
which he had given up to the go- 
vernment; but these were never 
made good. Still the enthusiasm of 
the man in his favourite pursuits 
led him to retain the services of a 
draughtsman and a modeller, whom 
he employed in the construction of 
a noble series of models illustrative 
of fortification and artillery, which 
he presented to the revolutionaiy 
government. Carnot retained his 
respect for the old aristocrat, and is 
said to have frequently consulted 
him when at the head of the war 
administration. Montaiembert died 
of dropsy, March 29th, 1800, at the 
age of eight-six. 

Montecuculi, Eatmond, Count 
DE, Prince of Melfi, and generalis- 
simo of the imperial armies of Ger- 
many. He was bom at Modena in 
1608, of a noble family of that 
duchy. He entered the service of 
the house of Austria in the “ thiriy 
years" war, ” and first sigp.alized hm 
military talents at the head of 2,000 
horse, by sumrising and cutting to 
pieces a body of 10,000 Swedes, 
who were engaged in the siege of 
Munslaar, in Sifesia; but he was de- 
feated and made prisoner in 1639, 
W the Swedes under the celebrated 
Bannier, near Prague. He re- 
mained in prison two years. On 
his release he was employed in a 
variety of services, till, in 1678, he 
reached the climax of his fame, by 
being opposed to Turenne, in the 
war between the empire and France, 
on the Bhenish frontier; and (on the 
death of Turenne by a chance shot, 
in 1675) to the great Cond^. Mon- 
teeuculi, claiming no victory, deemed 
it his highest honour to have en- 
countered, without defeat, the two 
greatest French generals of their 
century. The remaining few years 
of his life were passed m peace at 
the imperial court, and he died in 
1680. Montecueuli had profoundly 
studied the art of war ; and the me- 
moirs which he composed (as well 
from its general principles and prac- 
tice, as from the peculiarities of 
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warfare against tlie Turks, and tlie 
operations of tlie Turkish war of 
1661-4), stiU retain their Talue. 

MoNTEN OTrB, a town in northern 
Italy, on the rirer Po, where ITapo- 
leon Bonaparte achieTed his first 
victory over the Austrians, in 1796. 

Moodkbe, a large village on the 
southern side of the river Sutlej, in 
the vicinity of Ferozepore, yrhich 
was the scene of a bloody battle 
with the Sikhs in 1845. In De- 
cember the Sikh army crossed the 
Sutlej for the invasion and plunder 
of India. It was met by a British 
force of one-fourth its number, com- 
manded by Sir Hugh Grough and Sir 
Henry Hardinge. A batSe ensued 
on the 18th of December, which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Sikhs. 
The carnage was frightful. Here 
fell Sir Bobert Sale, colonel of the 
13th light infantry, who had much 
signalized himseli in previous en- 
gagements,— to Feeozeshah and 
Saeb. 

Mooltan, a city in the south- 
eastern part of the Punjab, which 
was captured by the British in 1849. 
In the year 1848, the British go- 
vernment having then acquired the 
government of a considerable part 
of the Punjab, the governor of 
Mooltan, Dewan Moolraj , resigned 
his charge. Accordingly, the British 
resident despatched Sirdar Khan 
Sing Man, with Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Anderson, of the Bengal^ civil 
service, to administer the affairs of 
the province ; but when they arrived 
at the fort of Mooltan, they were 
attacked by some soldiers and cut 
down ; they retired, hut were fol- 
lowed and slain. In retaliation of 
this outrage, the fortress of Mooltan, 
one of the strongest in India, was 
besieged By a force under Major- 
Greneral 'Whish, of the Bengal ar- 
tillery, and surrendered on the 22nd 
of January, 1849. 

Mooee, Lieutenant - Geneeal 
SiK John, the illustrious com- 
mandiSr of the British forces at 
Corunna, where he received Ms 
death-wound. He was bom at 


Glasgow in the year 1760j and he 
entered the army at a very early 
period of life ; ^ and from the con- 
nection which his father, Dr. Moore, 
had formed with the families of 
Hamilton and Argyle, he rapidly 
rose in the service. In 1790 he was 
promoted to the lieutenant-colonelcy 
of the Slst regiment of foot, and 
shortly after was actively employed 
in the Mediterranean. The force 
under Lord Hood having been 
obliged to evacuate Toulon, in the 
latter part of the year 1793, and a 
place of arms in that quarter being 
absolutely necessary for our troops 
and navy, and for the reception of 
those numerous bodies pi emigrants 
who at that period solicited the 
protection of Great Britain, the 
kingdom of Corsica was regarded as 
suitable to those objects. General. 
Pascal Paoli had determined to 
contend once more for the sove- 
reignty of his native isle, and tMs 
officer entered into a secret corre- 
spondence with Great Britain, to 
which he made an offer of the 
sovereign^ of Corsica. Lieutenant- 
Golonef Moore and Major Koehler 
were selected, as most proper officers, 
to inquire into the probability of 
success thaj; would attend operations 
in that quarter. These officers 
landed secretly, had an interview 
with Paoli, and made a flattering 
report of Ms power and authority. 
This intelligence determined Lord 
Hood to anticipate the French, who 
had embarked abody of troops atN ice 
for the subjugation of the island, 
and accordingly he sailed from the 
Hieres in the beginning of 1795. 
Having anchored in a bay to the 
westward ofMortella Tower, abody 
of troops was landed under Lieut.- 
General Dundas ; and it was deter- 
mined that this important post 
should be immediately seized, with- 
out wMch the anchorage could not 
be deemed secure. A regular siege 
was, however, rendered necessary, 
and the garrison surrendered in two 
days. Lieutenant-Colonel Moore 
was not present. He had been de- 
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taclied with two regiments, a small ! 
howitzer, and a six-ponnder, for the 
purpose of seizing on Fornelli hj a 
sudden and unexpected movement 5 
having dragged the artillery for the 
spaceof severalmiles throughamoun- 
tainous country. On reconnoitring 
the place, which, on the preceding 
year,, had resisted the attack of our 
flying squadrons, it was found that 
it could not he taken by a ccmp de 
main. The present expedition, how- 
ever, proved the means of its cap- 
ture ; for Sir John Moore reported 
that, provided heavy artillery was 
brought up, an attack on the enemy’s 
posts seemed likely to be attended 
with success. Accordingly, after 
four days’ incessant fatigue, a suf- 
ficient quantity of ordnance was 
advaneea to an eminence, elevated 
no less than seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The 
English soon became masters of the 
town as well as the G-ulph of St. 
Eiorenzo. The possession of Oalvi 
was the next object of the British 
general, and on the 9 th of June, 
1795, the troops having received 
considerable remforcementa under 
Lieutenant-General Stewart, they 
encamped at Serra del Cappucine, 
distant three miles from the object 
of their attack. But before the 
body of the place could be attacked, 
it became necessary to carry two 
detached forts, MoUinochesco and 
Mozello. The movements of the 
army compelled the French to eva- 
cuate the former ; and a breach ap- 
pearing by this time practicable in 
the latter, Lieut.-Colonel Moore 
was directed to take it by assault. 
In this enterprise Lieut.-Colonel 
Moore, received a contusion in the 
head bv the bursting of a shell; yet, 
notwithstanding the effusion of 
blood, he entered the place along 
with the grenadiers. On Colonm; 
Stewart quitting Corsica, he recom- 
mended Lieutenant-Colonel Moore, 
now invested with the rank of 
adjutant-genpal, as a proper person 
to succeed him. On the return of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moore to Eng- 


land, he was appointed to serve in 
an important expedition, prmect- 
ed against the French West-lndia 
colonies, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ealph Aber- 
cromby. The next services of Gen. 
Moore were in the expedition to 
Holland, under the command of 
the duke of York, the then 00 m- 
mander-in-chief. In that army he 
commanded a brigade, and highly 
distinguished himself on all occa- 
sions. From Holland he went with 
Sir Ealph Abercromby to Egypt. 
The army arrived in Aboukir Bay 
on the 7th of March, and the first 
division having embarked in the 
boats, a rocket was flred at three 
o’clock in the morning, as a signal 
to proceed to the place of rendez- 
vous, and at nine they advanced to- 
wards the beach, steering directly 
towards that part of the shore where 
the enemy appearedmost formidable. 
The position occupied by the enemy 
consisted of a steep sandhill, reced- 
ing towards the centre, in form of 
an amphitheatre, which, together 
with the castle of Aboukir, poured 
down a destructive and continuai 
charge of shot, shell, and grape, so 
as to furrow up the waves on all 
sides of the approaching flotilla. 
FTotwithstanding this, Major-Gene- 
ral Moore, having leaped on shore 
with the reserve, the 23rd regiment, 
and the four flank companies of the 
40th, belonging to nis brigade, 
rushed up the eminence, and chained 
with fixed bayonets. The eflect 
produced by this movement was 
such as might have been expected ; 
for another body of troops was also 
enabled to get on shore. The army 
continued to advance, pushing the 
enemy with the utmost vigour, and 
ultimately forcing them to put 
themselves under the protection of 
the fortified heights which form the 
principal defence of Alexandria. It 
was intended to^have attacked them 
in their last position, for which pur- 
pose the reserve under Major-Ge- 
’ neral Moore, which had remained 
in column during the whole day, was 
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broTiglit forward, and the second 
line, tinder the command of Major- 
Greneral Hutchinson, marched to 
the left across a part of the lake 
Mareotis, with a view to take the 
enemy on both flanks; but on re- 
eonnoitering their positions, pru- 
dence required that the troops 
which had behaved so bravely 
should not be exposed to a certain 
loss. In the action of the 13th of 
March, the reserve, under Major- 
Gener^ Moore, was kept in colnmn 
for a considerable time, with a view 
to assail one of the flanks of the 
enemy; but after some hesitation 
it was deemed advisable to encamp 
with the right to the sea, and the 
left to the canal of Alexandria. 
After this action, when the enemy 
had been repulsed," and driven back 
to the heights near Alexandria, the. 
British commns followed the Breneh, 
and advanced close to their heights. 
The enemy, believing that they 
should be instantly attacked, had 
withdrawn their artillery, and were 
preparing to retreat, when, to their 
surprise, the English army was 
halted. The moment this was ob- 
served, an officer belonging to the 
French etaUmajor made a signal 
with his hat, and the artille^, 
which had been withdrawn, was in- 
stantly brought againon the heights, 
and a severe fire directed on the 
British army. His cannonade could 
not be returned, as General Aber- 
cromby had not been able to bring 
up his artillery. This unfortunate 
halt, and the consequent delibera- 
tion which took place among the 
general officers, consumed a con- 
siderable portion of tune, during 
which the English forces suffered 
severely. At length a retreat was 
ordered, and they retired out of the 
reach of the enemy’s cannon. 
Hotwithstandmg General Moore’s ^ 
wound, Major-General Craddock 
having been confined at Cairo by 
illness. General Hutchinson, who 
had succeeded the gallant Aber- 
cromby, intrusted the command of 
the troops to Major-General Moore, 
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who, during a long march of a very 
novel and critical nature, displayed 
bis usual judgment. After the 
campaign in Egypt, Major-General 
Moore was placed on the staff of 
the southern military district, and 
commanded the troops stationed at, 
and in the neighbourhood of Sand- 
gate. In May 1808 he was intrusted 
with the command of 10,000 men, 
to assist the king of Sweden against 
a combiued attack from Eussia, 
France, and Denmark. The expe- 
dition reached Gottenburg on the 
17th of May; but such were the 
difficulties which presented them- 
selves, that Sir John was obliged to 
return with his army to England. 
In 1809 he was directed to proceed 
to Portugal, with the force which 
had been engaged in the Baltic with 
him, and he arrived at his destina- 
tion whilst the Convention of Ointra 
waspending. On the return of Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple and Sir Harry 
Burrard, he was nominated to the 
chief command of the army destined 
to advance into Spain in aid of the 
patriots. The overpowering strength 
of the French, however, prevented 
his carrying out the object intrusted 
to him, and after many inefficient 
attempts he was Gbliged to retreat 
upon Uorunna, in Galicia. When the 
French army came up with him, a 
battle ensued, and victory was ob- 
tained, but Moore was killed. 

Moebau, Geneeal Jean Victoe, 
was born at Morlaix, in Brittany, 
in 1763, His parents were of high 
respectability, and designed him for 
the law; but at the early age of 
eighteen, he was so ardent an 
aspirant for military honours, that 
he enlisted as a private soldier ; and 
though his father purchased his dis- 
charge, and sent him to study at 
Eennes, where he soon made rdm- 
self popular in defending the privi- 
leges of the provincial parliament 
against the government, he never 
cordially embraced the legal pro- 
fession. When, therefore, the Eevo- 
lution hurst forth, his spirit also 
.broke its fetters; and accepting 
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tlie command of a volunteer legion 
of the Breton youth, he joined at 
its head the army of the north. 
From that hour he devoted himself 
so ardently , to the science and prac- 
tice of arms, that he soon attracted 
the favourable notice of Pichegru, 
and rose, in two years, by his recom- 
mendation, to the rank of general 
of division. In this capacity, in th^J 
campaign of 1794, he signally dis- 
tinguished himself, at the head of a 
separate corps of 25,000 men, by 
the rapid reduction of several strong 
places in Flanders. Moreau him- 
self was p.olitically attached to the 
Girondists ; yet though the Jaco- 
bins brought his unoffending father 
to the gmllotine, he continued to 
serve under the government of that 
detestable faction until its over- 
throw. After assisting Fichegru 
in the con 5 [uest of Holland, Moreau 
was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the army of the Ehine and Mo- 
selle, and opened the campaign of 
1796 by the defeat of the Austrian 
Generd Wurmser, whom he drove 
across the Ehine, The archduke 
Charles of Austria attempted to 
arresthis course, but met with no bet- 
ter success, until the Austrians were 
so reinforced, that Moreau was com- 
pelled to yield to numbers ; and he 
then finished this memorable cam- 
paign by a most masterly retreat 
through the defiles of the Black 
Forest, in which, although assailed 
on all sides by a hostile peasantry, 
and with a superior army hanging 
on his rear, he triumphantly fought 
his way to the Ehine, and covered 
himself with more glory than by 
his preceding victones. Early in 
the next campaign, Moreau was 
placed in a most embarrassing situ- 
ation by the discovery j throngh 
some intercepted despatches, that 
his old friend Fichegru was in cor- 
respondence with the Bourbon 
princes.^ He concealed the fact 
tmtil Fichegru had been arrested 
on other information, when he 
made a show of denouncing the 
plot to the repuhhcan government. 


However, he was so justly an object 
of suspicion, that he solicited and ob- 
tained leave to retire from the army. 
But services such as his, at a period 
so critical, could not he dispensed 
with for any length of time. He 
was soon actively employed in Italy, 
and became distinguished in the 
camjpaignof 1799 , — a campaigiany- 
ihihg Imt favourable to the French 
he •Was’ ^VepaUet to 
o|^6se Ihb Austrians. On the re- 
tom of Bonaparte from Egypt, Mo- 
reau profiTered his services in effect- 
ing the revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire j and almost immediately 
afterwards received the command of 
the armies of the Danube and Ehine. 
At their head, at the close of 1800, he 
won from the Austrians the sangui- 
nary battle of Hohenlinden. The 
first consul loaded him with eulogy 
on his return; but Bonaparte and 
Moreau were on the same career of 
ambition, and could not pursue it 
vrithout dangerous collision. Bo- 
naparte afifected to speak of the 
victor of Hohenhnden as “ the re- 
treating general!’* Moreau reta- 
liated with bitter justice, by terming 
the first consul general at ten 
thousand men a day ! ” And when 
he was invited to become a member 
of Napoleon’s newlegion of honour, 
he openly refused, with the contempr 
tuous sarcasm, “ The fool i does he 
not know that I have been enrolled 
in the ranks of honour these twelve 
years ?” In the beginning of 1804 
a charge, which^pretended to impli- 
cate hnn in the "Royalist conspiracy 
of Fichegru and Georges Cadoudal, 
w^ set up, and he was condemned, 
without a shadow of evidence, to an 
impriBonment for two years. This, 
by his own request, was commuted 
into banishment. He retired to 
America, where he hved tranquilly 
with his wife and child for some 
yeaj^, until, in 1813, he accepted a 
proposal from the Eussian emperor 
Alexander to assist the allied ar- 
mies. He had scarcely arrayed 
himself in their ranks, when he was 
mortally wounded at the battle of 
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Dresden, and died sliortly after tlie 
amputation of botk legs. 

MoEioiir, an iron bead-piece. 

MoEISOJST, MA.JOR-GrBNEEi.Ii SlE 
‘William, one of the brightest or- 
naments of the Madras artillery. 
After a career of usefulness in sub- 
ordinate ranks, he w^s, on his 
attaining field rank, appointed to 
introduce and superintend the form- 
ation of the Madras commissariat, 
which became so admirable a branch 
of the army, that not a single in- 
stance occurred, during theBurmese 
war, of the movement of any body 
of Madras troops having been either 
delayed or altered on account of 
supplies. Sir W. Morison (then a 
lieutenant-colonel) retired from the 
commissariat in 1828. He after- 
wards became a commissioner of the 
Mysore district. Upon the renewal 
of theEast-India Company’s charter, 
in 1833, a military member of the 
Supreme Council of Bengal was 
created, and the choice of the di- 
rectors fell upon Sir W. Morison. i 
He held the office for three or four | 
years during the administration of! 
tord William Bentinck, and on his i 
return to his native country; was 
elected member of Parliament for 
Clackmannan and Kinross. He 
died in 1851. 

Moetae, a species of short can- 
non, with a large bore, fitted with 
a chamber, and made of iron or 
brass. Mortars differ from guns 
in the construction of their bore, 
and also in their form, which is 
considerably shorter, the metal also 
being much thicker, and the trun- 
nions being at the extremity of the 
breech. They are used for throw- 
mg shells into a town, or battery, 
setting fire to and overthrowing 
works, blowing up magazines, and 
breaking through the roofs of bar- 
racks, casements, &c- They are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the 
diameter of their bore. Their cham- 
bers are in the form of a irustum 
of a cone, in which the powder is 
concentrated. The shell fits close 
to the sides of the piece, and thereby 


receives the whole force of the ex- 
pansion of the powder. 

Moetiee, Maeshal, Due de Tre- 
viso.— The career of this officer was 
of the most brilliant nature. He 
was a captain in 1791, and rose 
during the wars of revolutionary 
France to the rank of general of 
division. He was employed with 
the armies of the North, the Sam- 
bre and Meuse, and the Ehine. In 
1801 he was in sole command of 
the seventeenth division of the army 
of Hanover. Created a marshal of 
the empire in May 1804, he Served 
with great distinction with the grand 
army, then in Spain, and again with 
the grand army of France. After the 
departure of Napoleon for the island 
of Elba, he joined the Bourbons, 
and held many appointments of im- 
portance under the Eestoration. In 
1831 be was grand chancellor of the 
legion of honour ; in 1834-5 minister 
of war and president of the council. 
Napoleon created him Due de Tre- 
viso; He was chevalier of the or- 
der of St. Esprit, and bore several 
foreign (Austrian and Portuguese) 
orders. He died in July 1835. 

Motion, in a military sense, is 
applicable to the bodily motion of a 
soldier in going throng the manual 
exercise. 

Mount is a word of varied mili- 
tary application ; as, To mount is to 
furnish the soldiers with horses. — 
To mount guard is to go upon 
duty. — To mount a hreaeh is to 
ascend it for the purpose of attack. 
— “ Momit /’’is also a word of com- 
mand in the cavalry exercise, for 
the men to mount their horses. 

Movement, a term used to ex- 
press the changes of position which 
troops undergo in performing their 
evolutions. 

Muneo, Major-Geneeal Sie 
Thomas, Bart., K.C.B., of the 
Madras Establishment. — This dis- 
tinguished officer, after attracting, 
by his services, the notice of go- 
vernment during Lord Cornwallis’s 
Mysore war, was nominated by that 
nobleman to be one of the assistants 
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to Colonel Eead in settling and 
governing tKe provinces conquered 
from Tippoo. After the fall of 
Seringapatam lie was appointed, 
jointly with Sir John malcolm, 
secretary to the commissioners to 
whom was confided the adjustment 
of the affairs and division of the 
territories of Mysorej^ and the in- 
vestment of the yeung rajah with | 
the gov^rament of that 'Country; | 
In 1799 he was selected by Lord ! 
Wellesley (to whom he was per- , 
Bonally unknown) to administer the 
government of Canara, to which the ; 
province of Malabar was afterwards 
annexed. After rendering impor- 
tant services in this situation, he was 
appointed by the same illustrious 
statesman to a similar office in the 
extensive and valuable provinces 
ceded by the !Nizam in 1801, in com- 
mutation of bis subsidy ; and bis 
conduct in that situation not only 
gained general applause, but was 
equally benefioi^ to the inhabitants 
and to the Company. He obtained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
1804, of colonel in 1813, and of 
maj or-general on the 12th of August, 
1819. He returned to England in 
1808 j and on the renewaS of the 
Company’s c^iarter, was, for many 
days consecutively, examined for 
several hours before the House of 
Commons, when his evidence ex- 
cited the surprise and even the ad- 
miration of all parties in the house. 
He was next sent to Madras by the 
Court of Directors, on an 'impor- 
tant duty connected with the per- 
manent settlement of the revenues 
of that presidency. In 1817, Colonel 
Munro being in the neighbourhood 
of Soondoor, where he had been 
sent as commissioner to take charge 
of the districts ceded to the East- 
India Company by the peishwa, 
he was appointed by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Hislop to 
undertake the reduction of the re- 
bellious feudatory of Soondoor j and 
he was shortly after vested with a 
separate command of the reserve, 
and the rank of brigadier-general. 
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uuder orders from the marquis of 
Hastings. The place was sur- 
rendered on this officer’s approach, 
towards the end of October. In 
the general orders of the governor- 

f eneral in council, Lord Hastings, 
ated the 29th of August, 1818, 
his lordship observes ; — “Brigadier- 
General Munro has splendidly ex- 
hibited 

i’-bie 

^ His 

suMugafeton or fortress >afb^ fortress, 
and securing every acquisition 
with numbers so unproportioned to 
the extent of his endeavours, is the 
most unquestionable evidence of his 
talents.” 

In 1819 Munro was created a 
H.C.B,, and in 1820 he was nomi- 
nated to the high office of governor 
of Madras, which Tvas the first in- 
stance of a Company’s military offi- 
cer being so exalted. Sir Thomas 
Munro took his seat as governor on 
the 10th of June, 1820. 

It was Munro’s wish to be relieved 
in 1823 ; but, at the request of the 
East-India directors, he intimated 
that he would remain until relieved. 
In December 1824 the directors 
wrote a most complimentary ad- 
dress, stating that “ they had 
unanimously resolved to abstain 
from nominating any successor to 
Sir Thomas Munro, until they had 
received from him an acknowledg- 
ment of their communication, and a 
full intimation of his wishes.” Soon 
afterwards, however, he was stricken 
with a fatal illness, which terminated 
his existence, deeply deplored and 
revetted by all who knew him. 

I MtraiAT, Gb^tjeeai/ Joachim, ex- 
king of Haples, was bom at a vil- 
lage in Perigord in the year 1767, 
his father being an aubergiste, or 
country innkeeper. Prior to that, 
the father of Joachim had been a 
steward to one of the Talleyrands, 

I and through the infiuence of that 
distinguished family, young Murat 
was placed at the College of Chaors, 

‘ and intended for the church. His 
character, however, little fitted him 
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for tlmt profession, and lie enlisted 
into a regiment of ckasseurs. Erom 
tMs lie was, within a brief period, 
dismissed for insubordination. He 
returned to Ms native village, and 
took charge of Ms father’s horses, 
until the Meaking out of the Eevo- 
lution, when he entered tbe consti- 
tutional guard of Louis XVI., from 
which he passed, as sub-lieutenant, 
into a regiment of chasseurs. Dur- 
ing the Eeign of Terror he professed 
himself an enthusiastic champion 
of equality, and rose to the rank of 
colonel ; but these predilections did 
not prevent Mm from making him- 
self useful to Bonaparte in 1796 ; 
and he was rewarded by being 
placed on the personal staff of the 
future emperor in the Italian cam- 
paign of ’96. From that hour the 
fortunes of Murat closely followed 
those of his patron. The fiery 
valour wMch the handsome swords- 
man, as he was called, showed in 
a hundred fights, the splendid 
though somewhat fantastic costume 
in wMch he delighted to figure, 
and the love of daring acMevement, 
wMeh threw an air of ancient ro- 
mance over all Ms actions, invested 
Mm, in the eyes of Ms admiring 
fellow-soldiers, with the renown of 
some paladin of old ; and Ms 
enteipri&mg talents in the field 
obtained for him the graver distinc- 
tion, in the cool judgment of Hapo- 
leon himself, of * * T^ Jbest eavalrv 
officer in Europe.’^"He commanded 
that arm in the campaigns of Egypt, 
Italy, Austria, and Frussia ; and in 
all, — at Aboukir, Marengo, Auster- 
litz, Jena, Eylau, and Friedland,* — 
Ms services were brilliantly con- 
spicuous. After the Egyptian cam- 
paign he obtained the hand of Ca- 
roline, youngest sister of Xapoleon; 
and in 1806 was raised to the dig- 
nity of a sovereign prince, and 
recognised by the continentalpowers 
as grand duke of Berg and Uleves. 
In 1808 he commanded the French 
army in ISTapoleon’s unprincipled 
invasion of Spain, from wMch 
country he was recahed, and sent 


to Xaples, to ascend the throne of 
that kingdom, vacated by the ele- 
vation or Joseph Bonaparte to the 
Spanish crown. In 1812 he accom- 
panied ISTapoleon on the expedition 
to Eussia, in the command of the 
cavalry of the grand army,— the 
most numerous and splendid body 
of horse, perhaps, which the world 
has ever seen arrayed in the ages 
of civilized warfare. At the battle 
of Borodino, Murat performed pro- 
digies of valour ; at the same time, 
Xapoleon (who was standing on a 
seauold, which gave Mm a complete 
view of the cham^ de hcdaill€) %n>dL 
Ms misgivings as to the over-im- 
petuosity of Ms brother-in-law. 
That battle, one of the most en- 
sanguined on record, opened the 
way to Moscow. But this city was 
a fatal possession to the French, — 
driven out of it, as they were, by 
fire, to experience all the horrors 
of a Eussian winter, Murat served 
the emperor again in the campaign 
of 1813 ; hut after the disastrous*!! 
battle of Leipzig, finally deserted \\ 
him in his fallen fortunes, and be- 1 1 
came the ally of Ms foes. This P 
unpardonable act of weakness and “ 
treachery was followed by another. 
Though he had saved his throne 
for a time, the hesitation of the 
Congress of Vienna to acknowledge 
his regality alarmed Mm ; and when 
N apoleon re-appeared in France, in 
1815, he used his utmost endea- 
vours to induce the Italians to arm 
for their national independence. 
But iu this he most signally failed, 
and was compelled to fly. In a lit 
of desperation he again landed Jn 
arms on the coast of Calabria, with 
a handful of followers, and was 
captured, and ignominiously shot 
by sentence of a Neapolitan court- 
martial, — a base and most unwar- 
rantable act, but worthy of its 
perpetrators. The people of Na- 
ples loved him much, for he was 
always mild and merciful as a sove- 
reign. That he was one of the best 
cavalry officers of modern times, 
there cannot he a doubt; but it 
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is eq-ually certain tLat lie was wholly 
mxm for a, chef d'armie or politician. 
He was a strange mixture, — ^brave, 
vacillating, faithless, vain, wholly 
devoid of public principle, with a 
warm heart and kindly feelings. 

^ MtTBDEEBR, a great piece of ar- 
tillery. Among the ordnance given 
up to Monk with Edinburgh Oastle, 
m 1650, is mentioned The great 
iron murderer, Muckle Meg.” 

Muedeess, a small hanking case- 
mate, or loophole. 

MtTEEAT, The Eight Hokottb- 
ABLB Geneeal Sie Geoege, G.G.B. 
-—This distinguished ojQ&cer entered 
the army in 1779 as an ensign in 
the 71st, from which regiment he 
was removed to the 3rd guards in 
1790, ^ He served in 1793 in the 
campaign in Elanders, and in 1794 
was promoted. In 1799, after see- 
ing service in various quarters, he 
obtained a company in the 3rd 
guards, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He was employed^ on the 
staff in Holland, and wounded in 
the action near the Helder. In 
1801 he was employed in Egypt, 
in 1802 he was appointed adjutant- 

f eneral in the West Indies, and in 
803 returned home. In 1808 he 
went as quartermaster-general to 
Portugal, and was present at the 
battle of Vimiero, the affairs of 
Lugo, Villa Eranca, and the battle 
of Corunna. In 1809 he received 
the brevet of colonel. In 1808 ; 
Lieutenant - Colonel Murray was ^ 
charged with a mission to negotiate 
a convention for the evacuation of 
Portugal ; and in 1811, such were 
the services which he rendered in 
recent operations of the army, that 
the duke of Wehmgton requested 
that he might be made a brigadier- 

f eneral in the Peninsula. General 
lurray held the appointment of 
quartermaster-generm, and of his 
services honourable mention is 
made in the despatches. This ap- 
pointment he relinquished in 1812, 
and returned to England, much to 
the concern and regret of the com- 
mander of the forces. Sir George 
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Murray again joined the Peninsular 
army, and received the thanks of 
the duke of Wellington for his 
efficient assistance in forming the 
plan for the attack upon the enemy 
at the Hivelle, and (faring the ope- 
rations. He was present in all the 
affairs in the advance to Oporto and 
the passage of the Douro, the battle 
of Talavera, &c. Sir George rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-general in 
1825, and to that of general in 1841. 
He was a member of the duke of 
Wellington’s government in 1828. 
He became colonel of the 1st regi- 
ment of foot, governor of Fort 
George, and master-generarof the 
ordnance. 

Musket, an infantry jSre-lock, — 
Aems and Gun. 

Muskbt-peoof, capable of resist- 
ing the effects of muBket-balls. 

Mustbe, a review of troops under 
arms, fully equipped, in order to 
take an account of their numbers, 
inspect their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and examine their con- 
dition. 

MusTEE-EOLii, a nominal return 
of the officers and men of eveiy 
regiment, tro(m, and company in 
the service. The muster-rolls are 
called over on the 24th of each 
month, when every individual an- 
swers to his name. They are after- 
wards signed hy the paymaster; 
and when countersigned by the 
commanding officer and adjutant, as 
a voucher for their cGrreetness, they 
are transmitted to the secretary-at- 
war, a duplicate being retained at 

vIiuSnt,. rebellion against autho- 
rity among soldiers; such as striking 
a superior officer, or drawing or 
offermg to draw any offensiveiwea- 
pon against him, wnen in the exe- 
cution of his duty; using traitorous 
or disrespectful language against 
the sovereign, or royal family ; or 
disobedience of any lawful command 
of a superior officer. These offences 
are punishable by court-martial, 
according to their degree, by death, 
transportation, cashiering, impri- 
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sonment, or corporal punisliraent, 
togetlier with, loss of pay and pen- 
sion. 

Mxttiky Act, an Act passed an- 
nually, specifying military offences, 
and the penalties attaching to them, 
and givnig powers to the Crown to 
frame articles or rules for the better 
government of the forces, which 
articles are denominated “ Articles 
of 'War.” Each Mutiny Act con- 
tains a clause authorizing the pu- 
nishment of offences against former 
Mutiny Acts and Articles of War. 
The fiules and Articles for the 
better government of all her Ma- 
jesty’s forces are founded upon and 
justified by the Mutiny Act. They 
refer to the general conduct of 
officers and soldiers, whether during 
peace or war, prescribing the pu- 
nishments for offences against dis- 
cipline, and laying down rules for 
the constitution of courts-martial.—- 
See AmaiY. 

Muzzle, the extremity of a piece 
of ordnance, at which the powder 
and ball are put in. 
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ISTaiue Shah, a soldier and mili- 
tary leader, whose name is inti- 
mately connected with the important 
affairs of northern India during 
the early part of the last century. 
He was born of very humble pa- 
rentage, in 1688, at Abuver, in the 
province of Ehorassan. After hav- 
ing served his country under a petty 
prince, and plundered it as captain 
of a band of robbers, he became 
suddenly patriotic, on the invasion 
j., of Persia by the Affghans, who had 
^ succeeded, in 1722, m forcing Shah 
Hussein to abdicate. He raised 
5,000 men, and succeeded, by 1729, 
in expelling from Persia her Aff-, 
ghau conquerors. Tamasji, the son 


of Shah Hussein, the Suffrarean 
monarch, succeeded to the throne, 
and he immediately bestowed on 
1^‘adir the government of several 
important provinces ; but Kadir 
soon became too powerful for liis 
master. Tamasji having been im- 
prisoned through his agency, ISTadir 
accepted the sovereignty that was 
then offered to him in 1736, at a 
great council which he assembled 
on the plains of Chowal Mogam, 
which was attended, it is said, 
by 100,000 persons. Soon after 
his accession to the throne, in 1736, 
Nadir made vigorous preparations 
for the extinction of the Affghans 
as a separate power. The city of 
Candahar fell into his hands in 
1738; and many of the Affghans 
fied into the northern provinces of 
Hindostan, where they were hos- 
pitably received. This caused a 
war with the emperor of Belhi, 
and Nadir entered the capital city 
of that province, March 8th, 1739, 
and seized the immense treasures 
which had been amassed for nearly 
two centuries by the Mogul mo- 
narchs. He then found it neces- 
sary, it is said, for the safety of his 
troops, to order a general massacre 
of the inhabitants, in which the 
numbers who perished were 800, 
according to the lowest estimate. 
Nadir did not attempt to make any 
^manent conquest in Hindostan. 
He returned to Persia in the fol- 
lowing year, and directed his atten- 
tion to the reduction of the nations 
in the north of Persia. By his 
conquests in this direction, Nadir 
completely secured the peace of 
Persia. He had delivered his native 
country from the tyranny of the 
Affghans, and had extended its 
dominions to the Indus on the east, 
the Oxus on the north, and almost 
to the plains of Bagdad to the 
west. The Turks, who frequently 
during his reign endeavoured to 
' extend their dominions, were always 
repulsed with loss ; and the Bus- 
sians were glad to enter into an 
alliance with this all-powerful con- 
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queror. Hitherto Hadir had reigned 
with moderation and justice ; but 
the latter part of his reign was 
disgraced by acts of the foulest 
tyranny and oppression. In 1743 
his eldest son, Baza Kduli, who 
had distinguished himself by his 
bravery in various actions, was 
deprived of sight by order of his 
father. This, and many other ac- 
tions of treachery and cruelty, 
caused some of the principal officers 
of his court, who nad. learnt that 
their names were included in a 
proposed massacre, to enter , his 
tent during the night, and put him 
to death, June 19th or 20th, 1747. 
Hadirwas succeeded by his nephew 
Ali. The life of Nadir Shah was 
written in Persian by his secretary, 
and has been translated into French 
by Sir W. Jones. A detailed life 
is given by Sir J. Malcolm in the 
second volume of his “ History of 
Persia.” 

Nagpoee, the seat of a r^dahship 
in the southern division oi India, 
and the scene of an entire defeat 
by our troops of an immensely 
superior force of the rajah of 
Nagpore, by whom they were at- 
tacked without any previous decla- 
ration of hostilities, or the slightest 
act of aggression on the part of 
our government or troops. The 
conduct of the raj ah having afforded 
decided indications of a ^hostile de- 
sign, a brigade of British troops, 
consisting of two weak battalions, 
1st 20fch, and the 1st 24th of Ma- 
dras N.I., and three troops of the 
6th regiment of native cavalry, the 
whole amounting to not more than 
1,200 fighting men, took post at 
the residency on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1817, and during that and I 
the following day occupied them- 
selves in strengthening their posi- 
tion. On the evening of the 26th 
they were attacked by the enemy, 
with a force computed at upwards 
of 20,000 men, who assailed them 
at all points, wdth cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. The action lasted 
eighteen hours, and 'the repeated 
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charges of the enemy were sus- 
tained with the greatest gallantry 
and perseverance by our troops, 
who succeeded, after a most des- 
perate contest, in completely re- 
pulsing and defeating the enemy, 
with great loss, capturing eight of 
their guns. Captain Fitzgerald, of 
the 6th Bengal native cavalry, par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in a 
most spirited charge against the 
enemy’s cavalry,' in which he cap- 
tured four of their guns, and im- 
mediately turned them against 
the enemy, with great and decisive 
effect. At this period the enemy 
appeared to be thrown into confu- 
sion by the blowing up of a tum- 
bril. The advantageous moment 
was nobly seized ; our troops 
charged and broke the enemy, 
and pursued their success until the 
fortune of the day was completely 
decided in their favour. Our loss 
was considerable. After the ac- 
tion, the rajah sent in vakeels to 
sue fi)r a suspension of hostilities; 
but the resident, Mr. Jenkins, 
refused to communicate with him, 
untfi all the troops were with- 
drawn from the vicinity of the 
residency, which was accordingly 
done. 

^ Naic, Naick, or Naigite, a na- 
i tive non-commissioned officer in the 
E. 1. Company’s army, answering 
to “ corporal.” 

Nail, Spike, or Cloy Caknoh 
(to), to drive an iron spike into the 
touch-hole, hv which means the 
cannon is rendered temporarily un- 
serviceable. 

Nail Balls, a missile, consisting 
of a strong nail, with a ball 
thermo attached while in the act of 
cas^g. 

VNapibb, a family of brave ge- 
neral officers, each of whom ac- 
quired honour in the field, and in 
tile station which his military 
talents and courage had earned for 
him. Greorge Napier was engaged 
during the war in the Peninsula, 
and wounded in action. He after- 
wards became governor of the Cape 
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of G-ood Hope. William Hapier 
was also in me Peninsula, with, the 
light division, and was wounded at 
iumeida and Casal Hova. His 
“ History of the War in the Penin- 
sula*’ is one of the most admirable 
works extant, and universally recog- 
nised as the most authentic record 
of that memorable period. He held 
the office of governor of Guernsey. 
Charles I^apier was wounded and 
taken prisoner at Corunna, when 
serving under Sir John Moore* 
This deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing further service in 
the Peninsula, but he reaped great 
distinction in other fields. He was 
employed in the Mediterranean ; he 
afterwards commanded a division 
of the Bombay army, and won the 
celebrated battles of Meanee and 
Hyderabad, overthrowing hordes 
of Sindians . — {See Sinde). When 
certain later reverses in India 
alarmed the authorities in England, 
Sir Charles was, with one voice, 
named commander-in-chief in India. 
In the latter responsible capacity 
he introduced several valuable re- 
forms, and brought many offenders 
against the laws to trial. Sir 
Charles’s works on “Military Law,” 
“ The Baggage of the Indian Army,” 
“ Lights and Shadows of Military 
Life,” &c. are much valued. 

Nasbby, BATTLnoF.-^iSee Cbom- 

WELL. 

National Guaed, a body of ci- 
tizens armed for purposes of inter- 
nal defence. In Prance, they have 
acted a prominent part in all her 
great revolutions. 

^ Hativb Gavaley, a body of na- 
tives in the E. I. Company’s service, 
formed into light dragoons. 

JSTative Infantet, a bo(fy of 
troops in the East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service, composed of natives 
of India. 

HavaIx Camp, in military anti- 
quities a fortification, consisting of 
a ditch and parapet on the land 
side, or a wall built in the form of 
a semicircle,, and extended fk>m one 
point of the sea to the other. 
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Havaeeb, Pbtee, a name once 
famed over Europe, among the first 
engineers of the time. He was born 
of an obscure family in Biscay, in 
the middle of the fiffceenth century, 
and spent his youth as a mariner. 
Enlisting in the Genoese ranks, he 
was present at the siege of the hil- 
fort of Sarzanella, held by the Plo- 
rentiues, in 1487, and witnessed 
there the first recorded attempt to 
apply gunpowder in mining. Hext 
entering the Spanish army, he rose 
to distinction m King Eerdinand’s 
war against the Moors ; and on the 
capture of Velez-Malaga, 1487, he 
was made governor of the place. 
Peter afterwards accompanied the 
great Gonzalvo on his expedition to 
Italy, 1500 ; and in the siege of the 
principal fortress of Cephalonia, 
captured from the Turks after a 
resolute defence of fifty days, he 
repeated the trial of the mines, 
which he had witnessed in his 
youth, but without marked success. 
He continued to distinguish himself 
in the war then in the south of 
Italy, directed against the Erench 
(who were for a time commanded 
by our countryman Stuart of Au- 
bigny) ; and at Haples, in 1503, the 
complete success of his mines in the 
successive capture of the castles 
Huovo and I)el Ovo marked an 
epoch in military history, and 
raised him to the highest reputa- 
tion. The galleries under the latter 
fortress, which stands in the sea, 
were driven from covered boats, 
which Peter constructed for the 
occasion. The same year, Peter 
took by assault Monte Cassino, 
from the Erench, and greatly con- 
tributed to complete their expul- 
sion from the country. He was 
rewarded with letters of nobility, 
and an investiture of the county of 
Alvetto, in the Heapolitan terri- 
tory. Beturning to Spain, Ha- 
varre was sent by Cardinal Xime- 
nes in command of an expedition 
against the piratical Barbary states. 
At first he had great success, cap- 
turing Oran, Bugia, and Tripoli; 
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but in an attack on the island of 
Jerba, in tbe Gulf of Gabes, during 
tbe month of August, bis troops, 
suffering intensely from beat and 
tbirst, were completely beaten, and, 
in tbe attempt to re-embark, suf- 
fered heavy loss from tbe Moorish 
cavalry, With some 3,000 men 
who remained of bis forces be 
passed over into Italy, and held the 
post of captain-general of tbe Spa- 
nish infantry in tbe league then 
formed (1611b by tbe pope, the Ye- 
netians, and Ferdinand of Arragon, 
to expel the French from Italy, In 
the attack of a small fort, called the 
Bastillion della Fossa, Peter carried 
two wooden bridges across the wet 
ditch, under the fire of the garri- 
son, and took the place by storm. 
Bologna was invested in January 
1512, and be there drove a mine 
under a part of tbe rampart, on 
which stood a little chapel called 
Barbacana. A singular eiiance de- 
prived tbe besiegers of success, 
which tbe defenders interpreted as 
a miracle in their favour. Three 
months afterwards, at the battle of 
Bavenna, the confederates were 
completely defeated, and Peter was 
made prisoner. Ferdinand, attri- 
buting the loss of the battle to Na- 
varre’s conduct, refused to pay his 
ransom, rated at 20,000 ducats. 
After he had remained a captive 
for upwards of two years, Francis I. 
offered him service, and discharged 
ihe ransom. Peter, having first 
written to the king of Arragon to 
justify his conduct, and renounce 
the estates which had been bestowed 
on him, accepted the offers of 
Francis, and having raised 10,000 
Basques and G-ascons, accompanied 
that prince in his invasion of the 
Milanese. In the passage of the 
Alps, Navarre’s skill as an engineer 
did good service. After directing 
several minor attacks, and distin^ 
guishing himself at the fierce battle 
of Marignan, one scene of Bayard’s 
most brilliant achievements, he laid 
siege to the castle of Milan- In 
conducting this operation, Navarre 
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appears to have united the ancient 
mode of mining with that which 
had gained for him so great a name ; 
as at Constantinojjle, in the pre- 
vions century, the Turks had umted 
the ancient and modem artilleries. 
At least, it is difficult to conceive 
how the hooks and rams mentioned 
in the account could have been used 
in combination with gunpowder. 
At Brescia, his “ accustomed reme- 
dies” of sapping and mining were 
baffled by the numerous retrench- 
ments which the garrison had con- 
structed within the breach. During 
the truce which followed the treaty 
of Noyon (1616), Peter Navarre 
returned for a time to the element 
on which he had commenced life 
forty years before, being commis- 
sioned by the king (1519) to cruise 
in the Mediterranean, with twenty 
galleys, in the ostensible view of 
repressing the Barhary pirates, but 
mainly to watch the movements of 
the Spaniards. War breaking out 
again in 1521, the French rapidly 
lost thehf conquests in Lombardy, 
and Genoa was invested. Peter, 
despatched by King Francis to 
its relief, entered from the sea- 
ward, and had scarcely landed, 
when the Imperialists, making an 
unexpected assault, carried the city, 
and he remained a prisoner. Three 
years he now passed as a captive in 
the Castel del Ovo, which his ge- 
nius had won for Spain. Eestored 
to liberty by the treaty of Madrid, 
and again at the head of 10,000 in- 
fantry, he accompanied Lautree in 
his expedition to Italy, as captain 
of the new league against the 
emperor, which Mlowed the sack 
of Home. We find "Peter still 
acting successfully as engineer at 
the siege of Alessandria, and 
other places in the north,-:— -at 
Aquila, Melfa, the castle of Ye- 
nosa, &o., in the centre and south 
of Itaty. The army intrenched 
themselves before Naples, and 
carried on the siege prosperously 
1 for a time ; but, ravaged by pesti- 
lence, deserted by the auxiliary 
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Venetian fleet, and Lautree carried fers from tlie ordinary mnsket in 
oif by disease, wMcb prostrated tlie metbod in wbicn it is dis- 
most of tbe other generals, they charged. Instead of having a per- 
attempted a retreat, and were com- cnssion-cap npon a nipple, coin- 
pelied to surrender. Peter Navarre, mnnxcating with the charge, the 
thus a third time a prisoner, did ‘^needle gun is loaded wdth a 
not survive many days. According cartridge, which contains at the 
to some accounts, he perished of the bottom a small quantity of deto- 
prevailing pestilence; but others nating powder. A strong needle 
relate that he was smothered in is connected with the trigger inter- 
prison, by command of the emperor, nally ; and when the latter is pulled, 
in August I52S. The nephew of the the needle pierces the end of the 
great Gronzalvo bnried him by the cartridge, explodes the detonating 
side of Ms leader Lautree, in the which, in its turn, ignites 

church of Santa Maria della Nova, the gunpowder, and propels the 
and erected over him a marble hall 

tomb. Neouect of Duty, total omis- 

Nave, in gun-carriages, that part sion or disregard of any prescribed 
of a wheel in which the arms of the service, or unoflicer-like execution, 
axletree move, and in which the which is punishable at the discro- 
spokes are driven and supported. .tion of a court-martial. 

Neoessaeies. — The articles is- Neustaut, the locality of the 
sued to the British soldier ; such as cavalry school for Austrian ofllcers. 
hoots, shirts, stockings, 3^or, &e., Neuteality, a state of strict 
which are ^ requisite for Ms comfort indifference, whilst other powers 
and cleanliness, are technically term- are at war, without assisting any 
ed regimental necessaries. In March party with arms, ammunition, or 
1829 a circular was issued from the 

Horse Guards, ^ containing the usual VNey, Maeshau, Prince de la 
list of necessaries required, with the Moskowa and Duo d^Elchingen 
prices affixed, which serves as a ge- Le brave des bravesy * as he w^as 
neral standard of guidance to this emphatically called from his daring 
day. The total amount for privates gallantry in the field), was a soldier 
was £2. 13s. l|d. ; andfor serjeants, of fortune, who owed his advance- 
£2. 15s. 7^d. Nonrcommissioned ment to the opportunities of dis- 
officers ar-e not allowed to sell regi- tinction opened out to him by the 
mental necessaries to the soldiers. Pevolntion and the Empire, In 
Every article is directed by the regn- 1788 he was a jimple hussar; ele- 
lations tobe marked with the owner’s ven yeSTfEefwafds 'hA ’"was a 
name, the letter of his company, general of division, He served all 
and the number of Ms regiment; the campaigns of the revolutionary 
and the sale or injury of them armies,— the Moselle, Samhre and 
renders Mna liable to be tried by Meuse, the Army of England,” of 
court-martial, and punished. the Ehine, and the Danube. The 

Neck, a word or varied militaiy year 1801 saw Mm inspector of the 
application. — The of a Erenoh cavalry; in 1802 hewasge- 

that part which lies between the neral in chief of the Erench army in 
mussle mouldings and the comish Helvetia; and in 1803 commander- 
nng.-^The neoh of Me caseable is in-chief of the camp of Compiegne. 
that part which lies between the He was raised to the dignity of 
breach mouldings^ and the eascable. marshal of the empire in 1804, and 
—The neck Um is an old term in continued to serve at the head of 
foi^fication, signifying the gorge, different cor^s d^armSe throughout 
Nbedeb Gtrisr, the ZimdnadeU the wars of Napoleon. After the 
^ev>eliT of the Prussians, It dift abdication of the emperor and his 
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departure for Elba, Hey gaYe m bis 
adberence to the Bourbous, aud 
was made governor in tbe sixth 
military division. He carried bis 
enthusiasm in the cause of the 
restored monarch, Louis XVIIL, 
so far, that when Hapoleon again 
landed in France, Hey, who* was 
sent with a large force to oppose 
his progress, emphatically declared, 
in the presence of the king and his 
court, that he would “ bring Bona- 
parte back, captive, and chained in 
an iron cage!” But when he 
-reached Lons le Saulnier, his reso- 
lution gave way before the recol- 
lection of his former career, and the 
favours he had received from Ha- 
poleon. He harangued the troops, 
who were strongly disposed to a 
defection from the Bourbon cause, ! 
and calling upon them to ** join the 
immortal phalanx which the em- 

g eror was conducting to Paris,” 
astened to meet him at Auxerre. 
From that moment he followed the 
fortunes of Hapoleon, distinguished 
himself by his daring gallantry upon 
the fields of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, and, in December of the 
memorable 1816, was shot as a 
traitor to his country. 

Hixgara (formerly a fortress), in 
H orth America. When the French, 
in the reign of George II., possessed 
an empire in America, this place 
constituted the key to their northern 
possessions. In the ^ war which 
arose between the British and the 
French, when the former resolved to 
dispossess the latter, Hiagara was 
besieged by Sir William Johnson, 
in July 1769, and fell to the gene- 
ral, although vigorously defended 
by the French and large bodies of 
Fed Indians. The taking of Hia- 
gara effectually cut off the com- 
munication between Canada and 
Louisiana, and consequently was a 
great step towards the conquest 
of both. 

Hightingale, Sir Miles. — This 
general officer saw a great deal of 
service in different parts of the 
world. Entering the army in 1787, 
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he proceeded to India, and was 
engaged in the wars of the Indian 
Peninsula until 1793* He was next 
in the W est Indies, at the ea.pture 
of Trinidad, and in the expedition 
to Porto Bico. After some service 
on the coast of France and in the 
Low Countries, he again proceeded 
to India. In 1808 he returned 
home, and was appointed to com- 
mand a brigade of the division of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army. He 
was at the battles of Foli^a and 
Timiero, and received the thanks 
of parliament. He was also in com- 
mand of the first division of the 
army at Fuentes d’Onore. After 
the peace, he went a third time to 
India, and was appointed to the 
chief command of Java and its 
dependencies, which he held until 
the command in chief at Bombay 
was conferred upon him. On his 
final return to England he entered 
parliament. Durmg the greater 
part of his career he was on the 
staff, and evinced throughout great 
judgment and intelligehce. 

Hive, a river in the south-west 
of France, the scene of a battle of 
importance in December 1813. Af- 
ter Wellington had forced Marshal 
Soult to fall back upon Bayonne 
from the Pyrenees, the former de- 
termined to cross the Hive, in order 
to place the right of his own army 
upon the Adour, with the double 
purpose of establishing a commu- 
I nieation with the interior of France, 
and cutting off the enemy*s means 
of obtaining supplies. The brunt 
of this enterprise fell upon the right 
division ofW ellington’s army, under 
Lord (then Sir Fowland) Hill ; a 

f ood deal of vmrk, however, being 
one by the left division, under Sir 
John Hope. Hill’s success was 
complete, and after five days' fight- 
ing, between the 9th and 13th of 
December inclusive, tbe passage of 
the Hive had been effected, with the 
loss, on the^ side of the British, of 
660 killed (including thirty-two of- 
ficers), and 3,459 wounded. 
Hiyelle, a torrent which de- 
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speEds from the gorge of Mava, in 
the Pyrenees, and enters irance 
ahoTe Arnhoue, terminating its 
course at St, Jean de Luz, a small 
port on the Biscayan shore. In 
1813, after Pamplona (or PaMe- 
Inna) had surrendered to Lord Wel- 
lington, the winter set in with so 
much severity, that it became im- 
possible for the British commander 
to continue to hold the position he 
then occupied with any regard to 
the health or comfort of his army, 
even if such an arrangement had 
been compatible with ms general 
scheme ox operations. He there- 
fore determined upon a further 
advance into the territory of the 
Prench, and in November 1813 this 
advance was made in the face of 
SoTdt’s extensive intrenchments, 
which had been strengthened be- 
yond all precedent. iNinety thou- 
sand combatants of all arms and 
ranks, of whom above 74,000 were 
Anglo-Portuguese, descended to the 
battle ; and with them went ninety- 
five pieces of artillery, which, under 
the command of Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Alexander) Dickson, were all, 
with inconceivable vigour and ac- 
tivity, thrown into action. After 
five dajs of incessant fighting, the i 
enemy’s positions were carried by a 
coup-de-mam upon the 10th of S' o- 1 
vember, 1,400 prisoners and fifty | 
pieces * of cannon falling into the | 
hands of the victors. 

I^Tizam, the title of the sovereign 
or rajah of Hyderabad, derived 
from Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, after 
the death of Aurungzebe, obt^ned 
possession of the Mohammedan 
conquests in the Deccan, his name 
being assumed as a title by his suc- 
cessors in the sovereignty. 

BTojsr - coMMJssiONEP Oeficees I 
are^ the subordinate officers of a 
regiment or company, who are ap- 
pointed, not by commission, but by 
order of the commanding officer; 
and they are usually selected on ac- 
cost of good conduct or superior 
abilities. In the infant^, they con- 
sist of the si^paat-major, quarter- 
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master-sen eant, serjeants, corpo- 
rals, and drum and fife majors. A 
non-commissioned officer may be 
reduced to the ranks by the sentence 
of any court-martial, or by order 
from her Majesty, through the com- 
mander-in-chief, or by order of the 
colonel of the regiment ; hut never 
by the lieutenant-colonel, or officer 
in command. 

iNoK-EFEECTivE, in a military 
sense, the privative or negative of 
effective ; hence the non-effective 
state of a regiment, non-effectives, 
&c. Non-effective also means an 
allowance of £20 to the first lieu- 
tenant-colonel and first major in 
each regiment of cavalry and in- 
fantry, except the householdcavalry, 
and of £75inthe Poot-guards. The 
origin of the allowance is this. From 
the earliest periods, until 1783, the 
recruiting of the army was defrayed 
out of the pay of non-effective men ; 
the pay being issued for the full 
numbers borne on the establish- 
ment. The amount of pay for these 
non-effective men was carried to an 
account called the ^‘ non-effective 
account,” which, bv a regulation 
of 1743, was required to be rendered 
annually ; and the balance remain- 
ing on this account (after deducting 
£5 for every man w^anting to com- 
plete, which was carried to the next 
year’s account) was divisible among 
the captains. Then a warrant of 
the 19th of February defined the 
strict charges liable to be defrayed 
out of this non-effective account, 
and limited the balance (after de- 
ducting £5 as above) to a sum not 
exceeding £20 for each captain. 

Notification, a document ema- 
nating from the Horse Guards, which 
is made known. Hence a War 
Office notification, respecting the 
appointment of an officer, &c. — 
Amon g army-agents, a book called 
a Notification Booh is kept, in which 
a regular entry is made of officers 
recommended for commissions in 
the army ; also of such as are ap- 
pointed by a notification from the 
War Office. 
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ITott, Majde - Gbnbeal Sm 
William, G.C.B. — This distm- 
guished commander was born at 
STeath, county Glamorgan, in Jan. 
1782. He entered the East-India 
Company’s service in 1800. In July 
1804, four years after his arrival at 
Calcutta, Lieutenant Hott sailed in 
command of a detachment of Ben- 
gal volunteers, despatched with the 
expedition under Commander Hayes 
to Muckie, to chastise the natives 
of that port for their barbarous 
treatment of the crew of an English 
ship, the Orescent, and other out- 
rages. In Captain Hayes’s re- 
ort of the capture of the place, the 
ravery and skill of Lieutenant 
Kott were particularly mentioned. 
In 1811 yonng lIsTott was appointed 
superintendent of family payments. 
In 1826 he left India with injured 
health, having obtained the rank of 
major and a fortune, with which he 
purchased an estate near Carmar- 
then. Here, in all probability, he 
would have ended his days in re- 
tirement ; 'but the failure of a bank 
at Calcutta so crippled his means, ] 
that he was induced to return to j 
the East, and in 1837 was appointed * 
to the command of the 38th native 
remment. In 1838 he was appointed 
a brigadier of the second class, and 
selected to command the second 
division of the army of the Indus j 
and soon after he was highly com- 
mended by Sir Willoughby Cotton 
for the admirable manner in which 
he had conducted a march of more 
than 1,000 miles. In 1839 he was 
invested with the command of the 
whole of the troops in Sinde and 
Lower Affghanistan, in which com- 
mand he displayed, at a most criti- 
cal time, great decision and ability. 
The first important service which 
he performed was the o^tnre of the 
town and fortress of Ehelat. In 
January 1841 General Hott esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Canda- 
har, and at the close of that year 
the formidable insurrection broke 
out at Cabool, when a large hostile 
force assembled in strong position 
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in the neighbourhood of Oandahar, 
commanded by Prince Sufter Jung. 
Sir William Hott immediately at- 
tacked and defeated them with 
greatly inferior force. Several 
conhicts subsequently took place, 
in which Sir Wflliam was victorious 
over the foe. In March 1842 he 
set out from Candahar against 
Ghuzhee with about 5,000 troops, 
and when he was within thirty- 
eight miles of that fortress he was 
metby aforce of the enemy amount- 
ing to 12,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Shumsoodeen Khan, which, 
after some hard fighting, he com- 
pletely defeated. On the 6th of 
September, Hott arrived before the 
walls of Ghuznee. The enemy were 
formidable in numbers, but they 
were everywhere driven before 
their assailants, and Ghuznee was 
compelled to submit to British 
^valour. The citadel, with all its 
works, having been demolished, S^ 
William Hott proceeded on his 
route to CabooL Hotwithstand- 
ing all resistance, he was enabled, 
on the 17th of September, to effect 
a junction with General Pollock at 
Cabool, While the fortune of war 
varied in some parts of the country, 
the division under General Nott 
was everywhere victorious. In 
December 1842 he was nominated 
G.C.B., and received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament for “ the 
intrepidity, skill, and perseverance” 
he displayed in the various opera- 
tions he conducted. In September 
1845 the East-India Court of Direc- 
tor#votedhim an annuity of £1,000, 
which commenced from the day he 
left India, as a special mark of the 
i sens© which the Court enteri^ined 
of the foresight, judgment, de- 
cision, and courage evinced by Sir 
WiUiam Hott throughout the whole 
period of his command at Candahar, 
and during his brilliant and success- 
ful march from thence by Ghuznee 
to Cabool, which so greatly con- 
tributed to the triumphant vindica- 
tion of the honour of the British 
nation, and to the maintenance of 
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its repTitation/’ Sir William after- 
wards repnrcliased his estate at Car- 
marthen, and for some time pre- 
vious to Ms death lived a retired 
life. He died iu January 1845, in 
the 63rd year of his age. 


0 . 

Oath. — In general courts-mar- 
tial, the oath is administered to each 
member by the judge advocate ; in 
other courts by the president, who 
is subsequently sworn by any of 
the members. All persons giving 
evidence before a court-martial are 
examined on oath in the usual form. 

Object, a word in military move- 
ments and evolutions, synonymous 
Vfiih Thus, in marching for- 

ward in line, &c. the leader of a 
squad, company, or battalion, must 
take two ohjects d^i least, upon wMch 
he forms his perpendicular move- 
ment, and by which the whole body 
is regulated. In proportion as he 
advances, he takes care to select 
intermediate and distant objects or 
points, by wMch his march is go- 
verned. 

OsniquE, a word of varied mili- 
tary application . — Ohligue^ ov second 
Jlanh is the face of a bastion dis- 
covered from a part of the curtain. 

(me projection is that where- 
in the direction of the striking body 
is not perpendicular to the body 
struck, which makes an oblique 
angle with the horizontal line. — 
Oblique deployments . the 
component parts of a column that 
is extending into line, deviate to the 
right or left, for the purpose of 
taking up ah oblique position, its 
movements are called oblique de- 
ployments . — Oblique fire or. defence 
m that which is under too great an 
angle, as is generally the defence of 
the second' Bank, which can never 


be so good as a defence in front.-— 
Ohlime percussion h that wherein 
the direction of the striking body 
is not perpendicular to the body 
struck, or is not in line with its 
centre of gravity Oblique position 
is a position taken in an oblique di- 
rection from the original line of for- 
mation .— radius is a line 
extending from the centre to the ex- 
terior side of a polygon. 

OBLiq^xTE (to), in a military sense, 
is to move forward to the right or 
left, by stepping sideways in either 
of those directions, according to the 
words of command. 

Observe (to), to watch closely, 
&c. Hence, to observe t/ie motions of 
an enemy is to keep a good look-out 
by means of intelligent and steady 
spies or scouts, audio be constantly 
in possession of Ms different move- 
ments. 

Obstacles, narrow passes, woods, 
bridges, or any other impediments 
whicii present themselves when a 
battalion is marching to ffont or 
rear; or abattis,crowsfeet, palisades, 
&c. which, being placed in the glacis 
of a fortress, obstruct the operations 
of an assaulting party. 

Occupy, is a military phrase for 
taking possession of a work or 
post, or to remain stationary in any 
pla^ 

jy^CHTERLONY, MaJOR-GeKERAL 
ScR Davii>, was the son of an emi- 

g ’ant merchant, and was born in 
oston, Horth America. Left des- 
titute at a very early age, he re- 
paired to Scotland, where his uncle, 
the laird of Pitfortly, received him 
kindly, and put him to school. Ee- 
turning to London, when seventeen 
years old, he found a friend in a 
Mr. Maclean, who being appointed 
first commissioner for the affairs of 
the nabob of the Carnatic, offered 
Ochterlony a .situation in his office,! 
which was thankfully accepted. In|| 
1777 Ochterlony obtained a cadet- 
ship, and proceeded to India. A 
year or so after his arrival, a force 
was equipped, under Sir Eyre Coote 
and General Stewart, to operate 
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against Hyder Ali and tlie French, the earl of Moira proclaimed war 
Ochterlony’s regiment heingordered against Nepanl in 1814. The Bri- 
on this service, he was appointed tish troops struggled with hidif*. 
adjutant and quartermaster to the ferent success against the hardy 
first division of the force. In 1783 mountaineers of FTenaul in their 
he had obtained the command of a fastnesses, owing to the ppor capa- 
sepoy battalion ; and when engaged city of the generals. The genius of ? 
in the trenches before Cuddalore, Major-Q-eneral Ochterlonv, how* 
was J;aken prisoner, but reheved at ever, more than atoned for the errors , 
the “peace. He was wo unded at of others. His plan of action in- 
Arnee during the campaign against sured. success, and obliged the He- 
Hyder; and so often distingnished paulese to sue for peace. For these 
himself, that, on his return to Ben- services Ochterlojw was created a 
gal, he was appointed judge^advo- baronet and andthe^Com- 

cate-general at Hinapore. He was pany granted him a/'|)ehsr6n of 
• concerned in the mutiny of the £1,000 per annum. In 1816 the 
Bengal army at the close of the last Grhoorfcas of FTepanl having again 
; centnryj but this must rather be disturbed the frontier, a new cause 
^ considered an honour than a dis- of war was presented, when the 
i credit, for the object of the move- G-overnment again sent an army into 
ment was to procure a just con- the hills under Sir David. By the 
’ sideration of the claim of the Com- vigour of that general the last hopes 

' pany’s officers to be ]^aced on a oftheHepaulese were extinguished, 
footmgwith thoseof the Boyal army, and nothmg could stay the march 
Ochterlony, on reaching the rank of army to their capital, or save 
of major, had many opportunities their national existence, but com- 
of signalizing himself during the plete submission to the will of the 
Mahratta war. Lord Lake was conqueror. Hepaul was now dis- 
par, ticularly alive to his merit, and memhered of her conquests west of 
conferred upon him many appoint- the Gogra, and a portion of her 
ments of importance. After the territory was bestowed on the king 
war the marquis of Wellesley gave of Oude. For this further service 
Ochterlony, w’-ho had then become Ochterlony was made a G.C.B:, and 
a lieutenant-colonel, the residency at received the thanks of Parliament. 
Delhi. He held the office until The prince jegent likewise granted 
1805, when, without sufficient rea- him an honourable augmentation to 
son, he was removed by Sir George his armorial bearings. Sir David 
Barlow, who pretended that no sol- Ochterlony had scarcely returned 
dier was capable of fulfilling the to his duties of the political agency 
duties of an office purely civil, at Loodianah, and the command of 
Ochterlony now became command- the troops on the north-west fron- 
antof the fortress of Allahabad; hut tier> when he was removed to the 
in 1809 he was appointed by Lord command of the reserve of the grand 
Minto to command a force for the army for the^ extirpation of the Pin- 
occupation of the Sikh states, which darees. This service afforded him 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe's no scope for manifesting any of his 
treaty at that time brought under characteristic qualities. The trea- 
British protection. The lieutenant- ties with the Bajpoot states having 
colonel, on the completion of the been framed and signed at Delhi, 
arrangements, became agent to the Ochterlony received their submis- 
governor-general, in charge of our sion, and was appointed resident in 
political relations, as well as mill- liajpootana, as well as commander 
tary commander at Loodianah, on of the new western division of the 
the north-west frontier of India, army. In 1818 the marquis of 
which appointment he held until Hastings (the governor-general of 
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India), knowing tke associations 
wMcIl attacked kim to Delhi, offered 
the general the residency of that 
capital. He accepted it, * but three 
years afterwards Lord Hastings 
persuaded Sir David Ochterlony 
to assume the administration and 
command of the force in Central 
India, as resident in Malwa and 
Eajpootana. While holding this 
appointment, in 1824, he was called 
upon to act in settling the succes- 
sion to the rajahship of Bhurtpore. 
His proceedings on this occasion 
were, as the result showed, dictated 
by the soundest wisdom ; but the 
Supreme Council of Bengal disap- 
proved of all that he had done. This 
weighed heavily upon Sir David's 
^spirits, and produced a fever, which 
Itenninated in his death on the 25th 
I of July, 1825. The inhabitants of 
1 Calcutta subsequently did Sir David 
Ochterlony and themselves much 
honour, by erecting the column in 
their city, which bears his name, and 
testifies to his worth. But the 
noblest and most enduring monu- 
ment to the hero of Maloun (Ne- 
paul), is the beautiful region of the 
north-west mountains of India, 
w'hich his military genius subjected 
to the sway of his country. 

— The principal mih- 
tary offences are detailed in the 
Artidea of War, and the Mutiny 
Act. The punishments for them 
are decided upon by court-martial. 

Office, any place or apartment 
. appointed for the officers and clerks 
to attend in, for the discharge of 
their respective employments; as 
the^ War Office, Uommander-in- 
Chief’s office, Adjutant-General’s 
office, (fee. 

Officeebd, Well. — A regiment 
is said to be well-officered when it 
has not only its full complement of 
officers ana non-commissioned of- 
ficers, but when they are remark- 
able for good order and discipline. 
The French say him command. 

:i pFFiCEES . — Commissioned officers 
are those appointed by royal com- 
missioE, and are d various grades, 


from the general to the ensign. — 
General are those above the 

rank of a colonel. Their command 
is not limited to a single regimeht* 
bnt extends over anybody of troops 
composed of different corps.— FieZeiJ 
officers are colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels and officers 

are the quartermaster-general, the 
adjutant-general, the military secre- 
tary, and their deputies, together 
with brigade-majors and aides-de- 
camp. The regimental staff officers 
are the surgeon, paymaster, adju- 
tant, assistant-surgeon, and quarter- 
master of each regiment . — Subaltern 
officers are heutenants, cornets, 
second lieutenants and ensigns. — 
Brevet officers are those holding a 
higher commission ffom the queen 
than their regimental rank, or that 
for which they receive pay. When 
employed on duty, in conjunction 
with other corps, brevet officers 
take rank and precedence according 
to the date and rank of their brevet 
commissions . — Officer of the day is 
an officer whose immediate duty is 
to attend to the interior economy of 
the corps to which he belongs, or of 
those with which he may be doing 
duty. — Warrant officers are those 
who holdtheirsituations by warrants 
from hoards, or persons authorized 
by her Maj esty to grant them . — The 
pay of each officer is stated under 
the respective heads. According 
to the recent regulations of the ser- 
vice,, each officer, before receiving 
his commission, is subjected to a 
rigid examination as to his ahihties, 
conduct, (fee. He is examined as 
to his acquirements in mathematics, 
fortification, languages, history, <fec. 
With the artillery and engineer of- 
ficers, the examinations as to scien- 
tific attainments are much more 
Strict than those of the line or the 
Ghiards. — Non-commissioned officers 
are the sei^‘eant-major,the serjeants, . 
corporals, and fife and drum major. 
They are appointed by the com- 
manding officer. 

Official. — ^All orders, reports, 
applications, memorials, vffiich 
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pass througli the regular channels 
of communication, are so called. — 
The term JSfon-oJicial relates to 
matters which do not come within 
the routine of official duty or busi- 
ness . ’^Mxtra^official is anything 
done beyond the limits of official 
duty. —All official letters and re- 
ports which are intended to be laid 
before the commander-in-chief must 
be signed by the officers themselyes. 
Applications from regimental of- 
ficers must, in the first instance, be 
submitted to their commanding 
officer. Applications from non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, 
relative to their discharge, transfer, 
exchange, or other subjects of a 
similar nature, are to be made 
through their captains to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment. 

Off-keckoning-s, the amount 
issued to colonels for clothing the 
men of their respective regiments. 
It is sometimes a source of consi- 
derable net income, varying from 
dSSOO to £1,000 per annum, accord- 
ing to the actxial expense of the 
clothing, and the care and economy 
evinced in its manufacture and use. 
Although the garments and accou- 
trements of soldiers are prepared 
after certain regulated patterns, and 
subject to a rigid inspection by a 
board of general officers before their 
issue, there is often a material dif- 
ference in their q^uality and the cost 
of manufacture ; whence the varia- 
tion in the coloners profits. The 
off-reckonings are not paid direct 
into the hands of a colonel. He is 
required ta assign them either to 
his regimental agent or the clothier, 
as a security to the latter and the 
other regimental tradesmen, for the 
due discharge of their several bills. 
Arrangements are, however, gene- 
rally made, either with the clothier 
or the agent, that a certain fixed 
sum shall be paid to the colonel out 
of the assignment. The regimental 
clothing is due on the 1st of April 
of each year ; from which date it 
is required that the assignment be 
made. 


Oeivenoa, a Spanish post, on the 
left bank of tbe river Guadiana, 
which in that quarter forms the 
frontier between Spain and Portu- 
gal. When Prance and Spain were 
united in 1801, the Spaniards took 
this post from the Portuguese ; but 
in 1811 it was retaken by the En- 
glish on the Portuguese account. 

On, a particle, frequently pre- 
fixed to words which constitute 
phrases used in a military sense. 
It precedes those words of com- 
mand which direct the change or 
formation of bodies of men upon 
fixed points. It is also applicable 
to many circumstances of military 
arrangement ; as, on duiy is applied 
to those who are posted at some par- 
ticular spot, and responsible for 
some military service 

is doing duty abroad, or being sub- 
ject to the different movements of 
an army in the field actually em- 
ployed. — On guard is being sub- 
ject to some particular distribution 
of armed men, for the defence or 
security of any place, person, or 
thing. 

OpBir.-— In military movements and 
dispositions, this term is frequently 
used in contradistinction to close; 
vm., o^en column, open distance, 
open order, &c. It also constitutes 
part of a word of command; as, 
“Hear rank take open order I” in 
opposition to “Eear rank take 
close order T’ — Py open distance in 
column is meant that the intervals 
are always equal in depth to the 
extent in front of the different com- 
ponent parts of the column.—O^^ji- 
flank, in fortification, is that part 
of the fiank which is covered by 
the orillon. — Opening of trenches 
is the first breaking of ground by 
the l)e8iegers, in order to carry 
on tbeir approaches towards the 
place. 

Opbeations, Militaey, consist 
in the resolute application of pre- 
concerted measures in secrecy, de- 
spatch ; regnlax movements, occa- 
sional encampments, and desultory 
combats, or pitched battles. 
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Orbee, tlie arrangement or dis- 
position of tMngs in their proper 
place; custom or manner, rule or 
discipline ; m, order of march, or- 
der of battle, parade order, close 
order, open order, extended order, 
loose order, watering order, <&c. 

Oebee Arms ! a word of com- 
mand, directing that the firelock be 
brought down to the right side of 
the soldier, the butt-end resting on 
the ground. 

Obbeexy Book. — E veiy com- 
pany has such a book, in which the 
Serjeants write down both general ! 
and regimental orders, for the spe- ! 
cific information of the officers and 
men. This book is provided and 
paid for by the captains of com- 
panies^ 

Oebeelt Ofeiceb, the officer of 
the day. 

Oebeely Eoom, a room in bar- 
racks, used as the public office of a 
regiment. 

Orbbbly Serjeant, and Oe- 
BEBXY Men, are those soldiers ap- 
pointed to attend those general or 
other officers who are entitled to 
have them. They are usually caUed 
orderlies^ 

Orders, the instructions, injunc- 
tions, or commands issued by su- 
perior officers, which are of various 
kinds. All orders, whether general, 
garrison, or regimental, that are 
issued after tto first distribution of 
military directionsj are called “ after 
orders.'* — Beating Ordersi^ an au- 
thority given to an individual, em- 
powering him to raise men, by beat 
of drum, for any partictdar red- 
ment, or for general service. It 
consists of a warrant, which is ori- 
ginally signed hy the sovereign, and 
from which copies are taken.— En- 
gade Orders are those which are 
issued by the generals commanding, 
through the brigade-majors, to the 
several commanding officers of re- 
giments, for the government of 
corps that do duty together, or are 
brigaded. — - C(mmcmder4n-chief'’s 
Orders are such as issue directly 
from the commander- in - chief ’s 


office, for the government of the 
army at large, or for any specific 
purpose . These orders are san c- 
tioned by the sovereign, and are ir- 
revocable elsewhere.—Ei^jfnV^ Or- 
ders Qxe those which ure issued by 
the general commanding a district. 

• — Garrison Orders are such in- 
structions as are given by the go- 
vernor or commanding officer of 
a town or fortified place. — General 
0rc?er5 are those issued by the 
general who commands, through 
the adjutaut-general, who sends 
exact copies to the general officers 
of the day, and distributes them 
at his own quarters to all the staff, 
officers wffio have authority to 
receive them. Copies are then 
made from them at the offices of 
brigade-majors, by tbe regimental 
sergeants, who write them correctly 
down in their respective orderly- 
books, and bring them to all the 
officers belonging to the several 
companies. — Bass Orders are writ- 
ten directions to the sentries, &c. 
belonging to outposts, &c., to suffer 
the bearer to go through the camp 
or garrison unmolested. 
menial Orders are such instruc- 
tions as grow out of general or 
garrison orders, or proceed imme- 
diately from the commanding officer 
of a regiment. — Bailing Orders are 
the final instructions given to ships 
of war. — Btamdmg Orders are cer- 
tain general rules and instructions, 
which are to be invariably followed, 
and are not subject to the temporary 
intervention or rank. Of this de- 
scription are those orders which 
the colonel of a regiment may judge 
fit to have inserted in the orderly 
books, and which cannot be altered 
by the next in command without 
the colonel's concurrence. — Station 
Orders are those issued by the com- 
manding officer of some particular 
station or military post, for its in- 
terior government. 

Orbees, Military, companies of 
knights, instituted by kings and 
princes, either for defence of the 
faith, or to confer marks of ho- 
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Hour on tlieir military subjects.-^ 
See Kkiohts. 

Ordnance, a general name for 
tlxe heavy pieces of artillery or can- 
non ; as the ym, the Iiow$tzer, the 
mortar, exkdithe carrofiade; to each 
of which the reader is referred. 

Ordnance Board, an office situ- 
ated in Pall Mail, for the manage- 
ment of all affairs relating to the 
artillery, engineers, garrisons, and 
barracks. It is an office of great im- 
portance, and the issue of all arms, 
ammunition, &c. are subject to its 
absolute control. Its management 
is under a master-general, to which 
situation some distinguished mili- 
tary officer is appointed, assisted by 
a surveyor-general, an inspector- 
general of fortifications, clerk of 
the ordnance, -storekeeper, clerk of 
deliveries, treasurer, secretaries, &c. 
The salary of the master-general is 
£3,000 per annum, and his secre- 
tary has £1,000. The master-gene- 
ral, who, in his military character, 
is commander-in-chief over the ar- 
tillery and engineers, has, in his civU 
capacity, the entire control over the 
whole of the ordnance department. 
He alone can do any act which can 
otherwise, if he does not interpose, 
be done by the board ; he can order 
the issue of money ; but that order 
must be executed in the usual 
mode, by three board officers. 

Ordnance Hospital, an exten- 
sive edifice at Woolwich, situated 
at the east side of the barracks, 
which is calculated to contain about 
700 men. 

Ordnance Storekeeper, a civil 
officer in the artillery, who has the 
charge of all the stores, for which 
he is accountable to the office of 
ordnance. He is allowed various 
other deputy commissaries, clerks, 
and conductors, especially in war 
time. 

Oeoites, beams of wood hanging 
perpendicularly over the entrance 
of a fortified town, which were for- 
merly used as a portcullis, to be 
dropped in case of any emergency ; 
but they are now disused. 
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Orillon (Fr., iiWZe car), a pro- 
iecting tower at the shoulder of a 
bastion, covering the fiank from 
exterior view. 

Obthes, the central position of 
the basin of the river Adour, in the 
south-west of France, where, in 
Fehrua^ 1814, the British forces 
under Lord Wellington defeated 
Marshal Soult, who had retired 
from Bayonne, and was falling back 
upon Toulouse. Orthes was one of 
the most decisive defeats that Soult 
had ever yet received; and acci- 
dent alone prevented its results 
from being ruinous. Had the ca- 
valry been enabled to get forward 
with more celerity, a large portion 
of the French infantry must have 
been unavoidably cut ofl‘. To an- 
other circumstance, also, the com- 
iParatively low amount of the French 
I casualties may be attributed. A 
1 defeat, complete as that of Orthes, 
would have most probably entailed 
upon the vanquished army a terrible 
disast^, had not Lord 'Wellington 
been prevented from following up 
his success, and pressing his advan- 
tages by personal direction. At the 
very moment when the confusion 
in the enemy’s ranks was increasing, 
a spent shot struck the pommel of 
his sword, and caused a painful con- 
tusion. Lord Wellington with diffi- 
culty kept his saddle, and an inter- 
sected country, which otherwise ho 
would have crossed at speed, was 
therefore slowly traversed. Had he 
been allowed to urge it on, the pur- 
suit would have been ardently and 
successfully continued; but it ceased 
at Sairiit de Havailles, and night 
closed upon the victors and the van- 
quished. The losses on both sides 
were heavy, hut that of the French 
was enormous 5 with six guns, their 
casualties, according to different 
statements, ranged from 5,000 to 
10,000 men. 

OswEOO, a fort in ITorth Ame- 
rica, stormed by the British under 
General Drummond, on the 6 th of 
May, 1814. 

Otjdinot, Marshal, Due de 
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Peggio, one of tke most daring 
and intrepid soldiers of tlie French 
empire. From a simple private in 
the Medai infantry, in 1784, he rose 
in fourteen years to the rank of 
general of division. The field of his 
service comprehended the Meuse, 
the Phine, the Moselle, Italy, 
Oermany, Sweden, and Holland. 
Everywhere he fearlessly exposed 
himself, and must have possessed a 
charmed life.’’ His wounds were 
countless. He received a contusion 
in the head at Hogueneau ; was 
struck on the leg at Treves ; had a 
ball in the thigh and three sabre- 
wounds on his arm and his neck at 
Heuberg; was wounded in the 
breast at Vurenlos j was hit by a 
bah at Shwitss j and received a bullet 
in Ms side at theBeresina* H apoleon 
created Mm a piarshal in July 1809, 
and Due de Peggio in 1810. J oin- 
ing the Bourbons, after the Pestora- 
tion, he became a major-general of 
the royal guard, and commanded 
the first corps of the army of the 
Pyrenees in 1823. After the revo- 
lution of 1830 he lost Ms employ- 
ment. 

, Outfit, the necessaries, uniform, 
&c., which an officer provides when 
he is gazetted to a regiment, or is 
poceetog to India. ^ Sfo ahowance 
is made in , the British service for 
outfit^ excepting in.the case of of- 
ficers first promoted from the ranks, 
when £100 is granted. 

Out-posts, a body of men posted 
beyond .the grand guard, or limits 
of the camp. Out-guards march off 
in silence, without drums or trum- 
pets j and their sentries neither 
pay nor receive any military com- 
pliments. 

OuTwiNU (to), to^ extend the 
fianks of an army or line, in action, 
so as to gain an advantageous posi- 
tion against the right or left wing 
of an enemy. 

OuTWOBics, all the works con- 
structed beyond the «body of the 
place i such as ravelins, tenaiUes, 
covered ways, horn -works, lu- 


OvEBSBEB, an officer in the ord- 
nance department, ^ who superin- 
tends the artificers in the construc- 
tion of works, &e. 


P. 

Pace, an uncertain lineal mea- 
sure, usually reckoned at thirty 
inches from heel to heel, which the 
infantry soldier must be trained to 
take in regular cadence, and in 
perfect steadiness. In quick time, 
108 paces, or 270 feet, are taken iu 
a minute? and in slow time, seventy- 
five paces, or 187 feet. In double 
time, 160 paces of tMrty-six inches, 
making 450 in a minute, are taken ; 
and in wheeling time, 120 paces, or 
270 feet, — the outward file stepping 
thirty-three inches. 

Paget, Gteneeal the Hon. Sir 
Edwabd, was appointed cornet and 
sub-lieutenant in the 1st Life-guards 
in 1792? captain in the 64th foot 
in the same year? and major in 
1793. He served with Ms regiment 
under the orders of Sir Charles 
Grey? and in 1794 obtained a 
lieutenant - colonelcy in the 28th 
foot, and served the campaign of 
Flanders. In 1796 he went to Gib- 
raltar, and was stationed in the 
Mediterranean until the end of the 
year 1801. In 1797 lie was present 
at the naval action off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and in 1798, received the rank of 
colonel. He served the campaign of 
Egypt, and was wounded, in 1805 
he became a major-general? went 
to Cuxhaven, under the orders of 
General Don ; and to Sicily, under 
General Fox. He served the cam- 
paign in Spain, under Sir John 
Moore, commanded the reserve, 
and was at the battle of Corunna. 
He was next appointed to the staff 
of the army in the Peninsula, under 
Sir Arthur Welk^ey, with the lo- 
cal rank of lieutenant-general. He 
conducted the advance from Coim- 
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bra to Oporto, and in tbe action at 
Oporto be lost bis right arm, and 
returned to England. He subse- 
quently served as second in com- 
mand to Lord Wellington; and 
was taken prisoner intbe retreat of 
tbe army from Burgos. In 1811 
be rose to tbe rank of lieutenant- 
general, and in 1814 to that of 
general. In 1823, 1824, and 1825, 
be was commander-in-cbief of tbe 
army of India. He was afterwards 
colonel of tbe 28tb foot, and go- 
vernor of Cbelsea Hospital. He 
died in tbe year 1850. 

Pah, tbe name of tbe stockaded 
intrencbments of tbe Hew Zea- 
landers, 

Palahkas, a species of perma- 
nent iaitrencbed camp, attached to 
Turkish frontier fortresses, in which 
the ramparts are reveted with 
large beams, rising seven or eight' 
feet above tbe earthwork, so as to 
form a strong palisade above. 

Paloatjt, a city of India, in tbe 
south of Hindostan, captured by 
Colonel Stuart in 1790. 
^^ALI8ADES, or Palisadoes, ini 
; fortification, stakes made of strong ! 
i spbt wood, about nine feet long, six i 
j or seven inches square, three feet | 
j deep in tbe ground, and in rows | 
I about two and a half or three inches j 
: asunder, placed on the covert- way, i 
at three feet from, and parallel 
to tbe parapet, or side of tbe glacis, 
i to secure it from surprise. When 
placed in an incbned position on 
slopes, and pointed towards tbe 
enemy, they are esRed /raises, 

Pampeetoa (Pompelo), a forti- 
fied city on tbo Arragon, with a 
double incloeure and a very strong 
citadel, tbe capital of Havarre, and 
tbe pivot of tbe defences of tbe 
Western Pyrenees. Upon Lord 
Welbngton's advance towards 
France, after the battle of Yittoria, 
in June 1813, Pampelnna was 
closely blockaded by General Picton, 
and ultimately capitulated. 

Pan, that part of tbe lock of a 
musket, pistol, &c., which bolds tbe 
priming powder, tbe necessity of 
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which is superseded hy the use of 
percussion-caps. 

Panpotjes, irregular Hungarian 
infantry. 

Pannees, in artillery, are the 
carriages which carry mortars and 
their beds upon a march. ♦ 

Panopey, complete armour, or 
harness. 

Pabadb, to assemble troops in a 
uniform manner^ for the purpose 
of regular muster, exercise, and in- 
spection. Parade signifies also the 
ground on which tbe exercises are 
performed. Tbe parades are “ ge- 
neral,” ‘‘regimental,” or “ private,” 
according to tbe strength of the 
force assembled. 

Paeapb Oeficee, an officer who 
attends to the minutise of regi- 
mental duty, but who is not re- 
markable for military science. 

Paeapos, an elevation of earth 
which is effected behind fortified 
places, to secure them firom any 
sudden attack that may be made in 
reverse. “ Parados” (Pam, guard ; 
dos, baek) is, bke “ parapet,” a .deri- 
vation from tbe Italian. 

PAEA.EEEE8, in the attack of a 
place, are wide trenches, affording 
tbe. besieging troops a- free covered 
communication between their vari- 
ous batteries and approaches. Tbe 
first parallel is the first work of 
an attack which is laid down. Theo- 
retically, it is placed 600 yards from 
tbe covered-way . — See Sieubs. 

Paeapbt (Lt2Ll.para--^etto, guard- 
breast), tbe screen which, in a for- 
tified post, covers tbe troops and 
guns from tbe enemy’s observation 
and fire. It is usu^ly a bank of 
earth, of height sufficient to cover 
the Wlest and thick enough 
to stand against tbe heaviest shot 
that is likely to be discharged at it. 
The top of tbe parapet is formed 
with a declivity towards tbe sur- 
rounding country, called the supe- 
rior slope, to enable tbe soldiers to 
defend the covered-way, and to 
I discover tbe enemy as near as pos- 
sible to tbe enceinte. It is termi- 
nated externally by the exterior 
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slope, wMcb. being constructed at 
an angle of 45°, prevents tbe 
from crumbling and fading into tne 
ditcb. Tbe side next me town, 
called tbe interior slope,^bas a base 
equal only to one-tbird of its beigbt, 
m order that tbe troops may ap- 
proacb near enotigb to fire over tbe 
parapet, witbout constraint. 

Paek, Eistoineeb, tbe wbole 
equipment of tdols, stores, &c. be 
l^gmgto tbe /lA*na,rtmen- 

in me field, and 

to them in camp . , i i 

Paek oe AETinLEsy, tbe whole 
train of artiUery mateii^ belonging 
to an army in tbe field. . , 

Paeley, a conference witb an 
enemy on particular subjects. 

Paema, a kind of mund buckler, 
used by tbe vebtes in tbe Eoman 
army. It was three feet in diameter, 
made of wood, and covered with 
leather. Its form was round, and 
its substance strong-, but Servius 
on the JEneid, and even Virgil, say 


corps. This corps is composed of 
infantry, light horse, and hussars, 
occasionally supported by light or 

portable artillery ^ 

a term formerly applied to a pike or 

Paety, a small detachment of 
men, horse or foot, sent upon any 
kind of duty ; as into an enemy’s 
country, to pillage, to take prisoners, 
and oblige the country to come 
under contribution. — Becrmtmg 
JParties are a certain number of 
men, under an officer or non-com- 
missioned officer, detached from 
their respective battalions for the 
purpose of enbsting men.— 
JPcf/jf’ties are those who are selected 
to fire over the gpve of any one 
interred with military honours.— 
Wbrkmg JParties consist of small 
detachments of men, under the im- 
mediate command and superintend- 
ence of officers, who are employed 
on fatigues which are not purely of 


a milit^ nature. Th^ are _geue- 


thoughlbigger than the pelta. 

Paema, tbe Spanisb general wbo 
commanded tbe Annada, and wbo 
was tbe first soldier of his time. 

Paeolb.— 1st. The promise on ho- 
nour to re-appear when called for, 
given by a prisoner of wan allowed 
to go at lange. — ^2nd. The password, 
daily given out in orders by the 
general officer commanding in field 
or garrison, in order to enable sen- 
tries to distinguish between those 
who are and those who are not per- 
mitted to pass into a fortress or a 
camp. 

Paeeyino, the action of warding 
off the push or blow aimed at one 
by another. 

Paetisait, a person dexterous in 
commaning a party ; who, know- 
ing the country well, is employed 
in getting intelligence, or surprising 
the enemy’s convoy, &c. The word 
also means an officer sent' out upon 
a party, with the command of a 
body of light troops, generallynnder 
the appellation of the partisan’s 


rally called fatigue duties, being 
difierent from those of parade, or 
of exercise in the field. They re- 
ceive, in addition to their military 
pay, a daily allowance,— subalterns 
m charge, 4s. per day ; non-commis- 
sioned officers, as overseers, Is. ; 
privates, as artificers, Is. 8d. — as 
labourers, lOd. 

Pass, a strait, difficult, and nar- 
row passage, which shuts up the 
entrance into a country. Also, a 
certificate of leave of absence to a 
soldier for a short period.— To Pass 
is to march by open order of co- 
lumns, for the purpose of saluting 
inerM.' 


a reviewing general.— aU’s 
well! is a term used by a British 
sentry, after he has challenged a 
person who comes near his post, 
and has received from him the pro- 
per parole, watchword, or counter- 

^^^ASSAGES.— The passages round 
the traverses are openings cut in 
the parapet of the covered-way 
close; to the traverses, in order to 
continue the communication through 
all parts of the covered-way. 
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Pataeemo, a sort of small swivel 
artillery, liaving a moveable cliam- 
ber.'" 

Pateol, a small party of men 
tinder the charge of a subaltern or 
non-commissioned officer, detached 
from the guard to keep moving 
along streets or roads, to maintain 
the order and regularity of troops, 
&c. Patrols are also sent out to 
gain intelligence of the position and 
force of an enemy, a general 
rule, a patrol never commits itself 
in action if it can be avoided, but 
retires under cover, if possible, so 
soon as the requisite information 
has been obtained. On approach- 
ing a house, in closure, or hill, a 
single file of the patrol advances 
to examine it, wffiile another file 
remains in the rear to watch it, 
ready to give assistance, ^ So soon 
as the advanced file is satisfied that 
there is no enemy in the place, a 
signal is made to that effect by hold- 
ing a firelock over the head in an 
horizontal position, — the rear files ; 
join and move forward as before. 
On coming to villages, the same pre- 
cautions are used, while flanking 
parties move round the outskirts. 

Pay, of the army, is the sti- 
pend or salary allowed for each 
individual serving in the army ; 
first established by government in 
the year 1660 . — tkll I^ay is the 
pecuniary allowance which is made 
to officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers, without any deduction what- 
ever. The amount is according to 
the rank or corps of each officer, 
and will generally be found under 
their respective heads. — Kalf-^ay 
is a compensation or retaining fee, 
which is given to officers who have 
retired from the, service through 
age, inability, &c. ; or who have 
been placed upon that list in con- 
sequence of a general reduction of 
the forces, or a partial drafting, &c. 
of the particular corps to which 
they belong. According to the new ! 
rate, the half-pay of a colonel of 
infantry is 14s. 6a, per day ; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel,! Is.; a major, 9s. 6d.; 
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a captain, 7s. ; a lieutenant, 48 . ; 
ensign j Ss. ; quptermaster, Bs. ; 
surgeon, 7s. ; assistant-surgeon, 4s. 
Cavalry half-pay officers have from 
6s. to Is. a day additional. Officers 
desirous of retiring on half-pay 
should transmit their applications, 
through the commanding officers, 
to the commander-in-ohief’s mili- 
tary secretary. When they receive 
the difference on retiring on half- 
pay, officers forfeit all claim to/ur- 
ther rank or employment, unless 
they repay the difference upon 
being allowed to return to the same 
rank from which they retired.-— 
Staff Fay is the pay and allowances 
which are made to officers serving 
on the staff of an army,x)r in any 
particular district. (See Staff,) — 
Colonial Fay is a certain allowance 
which is made to troops serving in 
: the colonies. 

I Pay-Bills, accounts regularly 
tendered, by captains of troops or 
companies, of the money required 
by them for the effectives of such 
troop or company. 

Pay -Lists, the quarterly -, ac- 
counts rendered to the War Office 
by paymasters. Of these two sets 
are prepared; one made alphabet- 
ically, by troops and companies, 
which is retained at head-quarters. 
The other, in complete alphabetical 
order throughout the regiment, is 
forwarded the War Office. In 
every pay-list credit is given sepa- 
rately for all sums drawn or received 
by the paymaster for the services of 
the period for which the pay-list is 
made up, and all sums received for 
the discharge of soldiers, or for .re- 
mittances to be made to thefam.ilies 
of soldiers, ,are deducted from’ the 
debits. These pay-lists, when re- 
ceived at head-quarters, are ex- 
amined by the commanding officer, 
and ^7 the paymaster; and the pay 
and allowances of the men of the 
detachment are charged in the 
regimental pay-list^ the detach- 
ment*pay-list being annexed as a 
voucher. 

Paymastbks. — The regimental 
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paymaster is appointed by the colo-* 
net of a regiment. He must not be 
under tbe rank of first-lieutenant, 
and may be taken either from the 
half-pay list or the full-pay. 

Pay-Sebjeant, ^ a non-commis- 
sioned of&cer, who is a good accent- 
ant, and writes a fair hand. He is 
selected by the captain of each com- i 
pany to pay the subsistence daily to 
the men, after deducting the price 
of iheir messing and necessaries 
which may have been issued to them. 
The queen’s regulations ^ direct, 
that on no account is a serjeant of 
the regimental staff to be employed 
as the pay-aerjeant of a troop or 
company. , 

Peculatiok, a term used in a 
military sense for embezzling pub- 
lic stores, arms, or ammunition. 

Pbishwa, the title of the military 
governor of the Mahrattas, whose 
office became hereditary in the 
family of Palajee Biswanath, its | 
first possessor, who fixed his resi- 
dence at Poonah. — * See Mah- 

EATTAS. „ 

Pblopokkesian Wab, one of the 
most celebrated and important of the 
wars carried on between the different 
states of Grreece ; the particulars of 
which are related in the writings 
of Xenophon and Thucydides. It 
existed for twenty-seven years ; 
during which the A&enians, and 
the inhabitants of the Peloponne- 
sus, the most southern peninsula 
of Greece, were the principal belli- 
gerents. After the Athenians had 
sustained immense losses, it was at 
last agreed, that to establish the 
peace the fortifications of the Athe- 
nian harbours should be demolished, 
and all their ships, except twelve, 
be surrendered to the enemy. 
They were to resign every preten- 
sion to their dominions abroad ; to 
follow the Spartans in war ; and in 
the time of peace to frame their 
constitutions according to the will 
and prescription of their Pelopon- 
nesian conquerors. Their walls 
and fortifications were instantly 
leveled fhe f land the 
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conquerors observed, that in the 
demolition of Athens, succeeding 
ages would fix the era ^of Grecian 
freedom. This memorable event 
happened about 404 years before 
the Christian era; and thirty tyrants 
were appointed by Lysander over 
the government of the city. 

Peitaltt. — The moiety of every 
penalty, not including the treble 
value of articles, levied under the 
provisions of the Mutiny Act, is 
given to the informer ; and the other 
moiety, or, where the offence is 
proved by the person who infopns, 
the whole of the penalty, is paid to 
the general agent for the recruiting 
service, to be at the disposal of the 
secretary at war; and every jus- 
tice awarding a penalty under the 
Mutiny Act, is required to report 
the same within four days to the 
secretary at war. 

Pensioks, the allowance made to 
soldiers and officers when disqua- 
lified from further duty, or by way 
of compensation for wounds and 
rewards for good service. There 
are wound pensions,” regulated 
according to the rank of tne indi- 
vidual and the nature of the mjury, 
and “ good service pensions,” rang- 
ing from £100 to £200, which are 
assignable to general and field of- 
ficers at the Treasure of the com- 
mander-in-chief, The pensions to 
soldiers are paid firom Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The men are either in or 
out pensioners according to their 
own choice. Pensions are paid to 
the widows of officers according to 
the rank of their deceased hus- 
bands, and the circumstances under 
which they die. The pensions to 
officers and widows in the East- 
India Company’s service are deter- 
mined by the length of service ; but 
those granted by the Government 
receive a material addition from the 
military funds of the several presi- 
dencies. The following is the re- 
gulated scale of pensions allowed 
to officers* widows, viz. : the widow 
of a general officer, £120; of a 
colonel, £90 ; of a lieutenant-colo- 
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iiel, i680 ; of a maJor,JS70 ; of cap- The mterior powder is tlias igiiited 
tains, paymasters, and physiciaBS, by the sudden combustion of the 
^50 ; of surgeons, £46 ; of lieute- detonating material. Muskets with 
nants, adjutants, assistant-surgeons, percussion locks req.uire to be 
and apothecaries, £40; of second- carefully handled, to prevent the 
lieutenants, comets, ensigns, and cocks ixom being made loose, by 
quartermasters, £36 ; of regimental which their direct fall on the nipples 
diaplains, veterinary surgeons, hos- would be rendered uncertain. They 
pital-assistants, hospital-mates, and are at ^ all times, when unloaded, 
deputy -purveyors, £30 ; of the used with the cocks down upon the 
chaplain-general, £90; of chaplains hippl^ ; but when they are loaded, 
to the forces, district paymasters, the caps, or primers, put on, 
and provost-marshals, £50. and the muskets carried at half- 

Pjensioitbes. — Under the sane- cock for safety, there being then less 
tion of an Act of Parliament, 20,000 risk of accidental explosion than 
soldiers, discharged on pensions, with the cocks resting on the caps, 
are liable to be called out and em- When marching with the cap on, 
bodied, 10,000 of them being placed the cock is brought under the 
at the disposal of the civil authori- armpit, the sling resting on the 
ties. In the summer season these arm ; but at other times the firelock 
men are exercised, and a sum of maybe carried with the barrel down- 
nearly £40,000 per annum is voted wards, the right hand grasping the 
for the cost thereof. The control piece between the loop and Swell, 
of the out-pensioners is intrusted to and the left the right arm just below 
a number of unattached officers of the elbow. 

the rank of captain, who receive the Pbemakent !Rikk, a rank in the 
full pay of their rank, and are de- militaiy^ service which does not 
nominated staff officers of pen- cease with any particular circum- 
sioners. The arms of the enrolled stances. Thus officers having per- 
pensioners are a musket and bayo- manent rank take precedence of 
net ; their uniform, a blue frock, those who have only temporary 
with red cuffs and collar ; blue rank, when their commissions bear 
trousers, with a red stripe down the the same date, 
leg, and blue forage-cap. The belts PEKPEKnicuiiAE, iu fortification, 
and accoutrements are of black a part of the right radius, which ex- 
japanned leather. tends from the point where it bisects 

Penstock, a machine composed the exterior side towards the place, 
of timber, which, by means of a and its length is proportioned to the 
moveable board, enables the de- figure of the polygon on which the 
fenders of a fortress to allow such a works are constructed, 
rush of water from the batardeaux Petaed, a bell-shaped metal pot, 
as to inundate and destroy the furnished with hooks or screws, so 
works which the enemy may have that when charged with gunpowder 
constructed in the ditch. ^ it w be fixed ^agaipst a gate or 

Peon (Hiud,, a footman), applied palisade, and there exploded. The 
in India to armed police- petard is no longer in use, a^qwder 

pEECtrssioN Looks are used by in bags is found to be sumciently 
aportion of the army in the place of efficient for the destruction of such 
fiints and priming-pans. The prin- barriers. 

ciple of them is, that a small cap or ^ Pbteonei,, a piece between a car- 

thimble, filled with a detonating bine and a pistol, 
powder (nitrate of silver), is placed Pbttah, in Southern India, ap- 
on the nipple of the touch-hole, and plied to the enceinte of a town, as 
forcibly struck with the hammer of distinguished from the fortress by 
the locJc when the trigger is pulled, which it is protected. 
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PH A PI C 

PhaIjANX, among the Mace- general onset, bnt by detached 
donians, a huge compact body of bodies, and in different parts at one 
about 16,000 heayy-armed pikemen, and the same time. By this means 
who formed a solid square, and were the phalanx was broken in an in- 
always placed in the centre of the stant, and its whole force,- which 
battle. The phalanx was .divided consisted merely in its union and 
into ten battalions, each of which the impression it made, all at once 
was usually drawn up a hundred was entirely lost, and Paulus JEmi- 
men in front and sixteen in depth, lius gained the victoiy. 

Liyy, the Poman historian, shows Pi ckeb, a small piece of pointed 
in what manner the Pomans were brass wire, supplied to every in- 
at first repulsed by the Macedonian fantry soldier for the purpose of 
phalanx. The consul, Paulus -Emb cleaning the vent-hole of his musket, 
iius (says he), made his cohorts to Pickets, sharp stakes used for 
advance, in order, if possible, to securing the fascines of a battery, 
penetrate the Macedonian phalanx, or fastening the tent-ropes of a 
When the latter, keeping very close camp, &c. 

together, had advanced forward Picton, Liexttekant-Gexeual, 
their long^ pikes, the Bomans dis- entered the army in the year 1771, 
ch^ged ineffectually their jave- as an ensign in the 12 th regiment 
lins against the Macedonians, whom of foot. He served in Gibraltar 
theii: shields (pressed very close to- under Generals Sir Pobert Boyd 
gether) covered like a roof and a and Lord Heathfield, from the year 
tortoise. The Pomans then drew 1773 to 1794. He got his company 
their swords ; but it was not possible in the 75th regiment, and remained 
for them either to come to a close a captain for the long period of 
engagement, or to cut or break the sixteen years, from 1778 to 1794 
pikes of the enemy. Paulus .dEmi- In 1783 he commanded the 75th 
lius owned, that in the battle with regiment, then quartered in Bristol, 
Perseus, the last king of Macedon, and by an intrepidity of conduct, 
this rampart of brass and forest of and a daring resolution of mind, 
pikes, impenetrable to his legions, which, on every perilous emergency, 
filled him with terror and astonish- mark the character and fortunes 
ment. Nevertheless we find that the of superior men, quelled a mutiny 
Macedonians and their phalanxwere which broke out in that regiment, 
vanquished and subdu^ by the and which, from the complexion 
Bomans. Paulus ^milius fiJrsfc at- that it had assumed, promised the 
tacked the phalanx in front ; but most disastrous consequences. For 
the Macedonians (keeping very close this example of a true military spirit, 
together), holding their pikes with he received the royal approbation 
both hands, and presenting this iron through the then commander-in- 
rampart to the enemy, could not chief, Field-Marshal Gonw ay. From 
either be broken or forced in any the year 1783, when his regiment 
manner ; and thus made a dreadful was reduced, he remained on half- 
slaughter of the Bomans. But at pay until the year 1794, and resided 
last (the unevenness of the ground chiefly in Pembrokeshire, where his 
and the OTeat extent of the front of ancestors, an ancient and most re- 
the battle not allowing the Mace* spectable family, had long lived in 
^donians to preserve in all parts the esteem and affection of a nn- 
range of shields and pikes,) merous circle of relations and 
Paidus iEmilius observed that the friends. In 1794, tired of inaction, 
phalanx was obliged to leave several and zealous for service, while yet a 
opemngs and intervals. Upon this half-p^ captain, he embarked for 
he attacked them at these openings, the West Indies, trusting to his 
—not as before, in front and in a fortune and his conduct for that 
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pi-omotioa to wliioli a period of six- 
teen years, with tlie rank only of 
captain, certainly entitled him. Here 
he w'as soon distinguished by a 
great natural superiority of mind 
and information ; and Sir John 
Vaughan, who then commanded in 
chief in the West Indies, gave him 
a majority in the 68th regiment. 
He also made him his aide-de- 
camp ; and having now a closer op- 
portunity of discerning his activity 
of mind, and talents for public 
business, he appointed him deputy 
quartermaster-general {w'hen he 
obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel) ; in which department he 
acquitted himself with the greatest 
credit and honour. On the appoint- 
ment of Oeneral Knox to the head 
of the quartermaster-generars de- 
partment, he intended to return to 
Europe, but was requested by Sir 
Kalph Aborcromby, who arrived in 
the West Indies in the year 1796, 
to remain, hoping, as tnat distin- 
guished offito veiw graciously ex«i 
pressed, “ to give him an opportu- 
nity of returningin aw'ay more agree- 
able to him,’' if he would remain 
duringthe campaign. This invitation 
w:as too flattering not to be accepted, 
and he embarked with him on the 
expedition against St. Lucia, where 
the general signified in public orders 
*‘tbat all orders coming through 
Lieutenant- Colonel Picton should 
be considered as the orders of the 
commander-in-ebief.” On the cap- 
ture of this island, the general, with- 
out any solicitation whatever, recom- 
mended him for the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the 68 th^ regiment. 
From St; LuciaOolonel Picton sailed 
with Sir Halph on the expedition 
to St, Vincent’s, which was taken by 
storm; and upon the conclusion of 
this short but brilliant campamn, 
he went with Sir Balph to Mar- 
tinique, and from thence to Eng- 
lana. Sir llalph Ahercromby again 
sailed for the West Indies, attended 
by Colonel Picton, and arrived in 
Martinique in January 1797. The 
expedition against Trinidad being 
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at this time determined on, the 
armament sailed for that island in 
the following month ; and the con- 
quest of the colony being completed, 
Colonel Picton w^as, without any 
recommendation, or even the least 
previous notification, appointed go- 
vernor ; and when he waited on Sir 
Eaiph to return his acknowledg- 
ments, the answ^er of that great 
man is worthy of being recorded. 
It was : Colonel Picton, if I knew 
any officer who, in my opinion, 
could discharge the duties annexed 
to this situation better than you, to 
him would I have given it. There 
are no thanks due to me for it.” 
From the period of capitulation to 
the year 1802, when the govern- 
ment of the island of Trinidad was 
unhappily put in commission, Colo- 
nel Picton discharged the duties of 
governor and captain-general, and 
• received the thanks of the different 
commanders-in-chief on the station, 

ministers!^^ In 1809 Greneral ticton 
commanded a brigade employed at 
the siege of Flushing, in wdiich for- 
tress he was afterwards appointed 
governor, wffiere, by every humane 
exertion, he contributea to the 
Wyants of the sick soldiers, and alle- 
viated, as much as possible, the 
miseries of the inhabitants. From 
that desolating scene of sickness and 
calamity he returned home alarm- 
ingly ill with fever and ague ; and 
his health was scarcely re-esta- 
blished before he was placed on the 
staff of the army in the Peninsula. 
In this army he was soon appointed, 
by the marquis of Wellington, to 
the command of the Srd division, 
which was particularly selected upon 
every occasion of active service, 
not” (to use the expression of a 
distinguished officer) because the 
troops of theSrd division were better, 
but because the general was so 
good,” Picton greatly distin- 
guished himself at Badajoz, and at 
the blockade of Pampeluna, and w as 
finally slain at Waterloo on the 
memorable 18th of June, 18ir>. 
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Piece, a general name for any 
kind of ordnance or firelock. 

Pike, a military weapon, witli a 
sliaft from ten to fourteen feet long, 
and a flat, pointed steel kead called 
tke spear. It was formerly muck 
in use, but is now generally super- 
seded by tke infant]^ bayonet. 

Pile ^bms I is to plant tkree fire- 
locks togetker, and unite tke ram- 
rods in suck a manner tkattkey may 
remain steady and i^rigkt. 

PiLETTJS, in tke Middle Age, tke 
name of an arrow witk a round knob 
a little aboTe tke bead, to kinder it 
from going far into a mark. ' 

PiLTJM, amisske weapon, used by 
tke Eoman soldiers, and in a ckarge 
darted upon tke enemy. Eaok man 
of tke legionary soldiers carried two 
of tkese pila. 

PiNBAEEiES. — After tke disso- 
lution of tke Mogul power, Central 
India was more or less tke prey of 
innumerable disorders, from tke 
wars of petty ckiefs for tke terri- 
torial revenues of tke country. But 
after deatk had witkdrawn tke 
directing genius of Alia Bkye from 
tke scene, tkese disorders grew to a 
keigkt; and tke confusion arising 
from tke contests among tke Mak- 
ratta powers and tke minor feuda- 
tories and ckieftains, wko vf-ere 
left in tke possession of lands, 
iad Hearty extinguisked all known 
rigkts. Tke country kad become 
one common arena of contention 
for daring and ambitious spirits, 
wliere migkt constituted rigkt, and 
where, in tke general convtdsion, 
every man seemed to rise to tke 
level of kis capacity or courage. 
Power, held by no legitimate tiSe, 
was seized as tke natural prey of 
usurpers; and thus was Central 
India kept in continued trouble, 
Tke long continuance of tkese com- 
motions at length engendered a dis- 
position to anarchy and violence, 
which nothing could check, No 
usage or rigkt was respected ; no 
tie Held sacred ; and society seemed 
to be, threatened with a dissolution 
of all ' its ancient bond^. Tke 


Makratta confederacy, while it sub- 
sisted, presented some principle of 
national union, however imperfect. 
If it did not prevent, it set some 
hounds to flagrant excess and vio- 
lence. But all these sanctions, 
however consecrated by usage, by 
law, or religion, were now thrown 
down ; and the country became one 
disgusting scene of plunder, burn- 
ing, and massacre. Tke different 
ckiefs fought witk each other for 
the privilege of pillaging their 
wretched subjects. ^ Tbeir soldiers 
bad degenerated into a licensed 
banditti — tke destroyers of tke coun- 
try. They now ranged over India in 
bands, fierce and mutinous for v ant 
of pay ; and in this state they were 
frequently let loose on the defence- 
less inkaoitants. At other times 
tke rulers of tke country replenished 
their exhausted treasuries from tke 
same unhappy source. In this case, 
advancing unexpectedly on some 
wealthy town, and smrounding it 
with troops, they commenced, in a 
systematic manner, tke work of pil- 
lage ; and tke excesses to which 
these plundering expeditions gave 
rise, exceed all belief. In conse- 
q^uence of tkese continued commo- 
tions, it happened that a great por- 
tion of tke population of Central 
India were inured to habits of dis- 
order ■ and military license ; and as 
freEk troubles ,arose,.,tkis class gra- 
dually recmved new ^ accessions. 
Many of tke peaceable inhabitants, 
driven from their homes, were com- 
pelled to plunder others for a sub- 
sistence to themselves. N ew ad- 
herents thus daily flocked to the 
standard of anarchy; its bands 
increased in union and strength ; 
and they were at length regularly 
organized and disciplined for the 
trade of robbery and murder. Tke 
name of Pindarries occurs in tke 
history of India in 1689 ; but it was 
only of late years that, from obscure 
freebooters, they rose to be tke auxi- 
liaries of tke Makratta powers, 
by whom their leaders wem re- 
warded with lands. Blunder being 
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their sole object, they were suitably broheu. The rajah, of Na^oor was 
traiued and equipped. Their policy driven from his dominions and 
was not to fight but to fly; to throne. The Peishwa, the head of 
escape as quickly as possible from the Mahratta empire, was also de- 
the vengeance wmich pursued them throned, and for some years after 
after securing their prey. Their lived as a prisoner on the bounty of 
force consisted, accordingly, of a the British, who assigned him 
light species of cavaliy, trained to iB100,000 per annum for his main- 
long marches and harcl fare. They tenance. Holkar and Scindia fell 
were armed with a bamboo spear, from ythe rank ^ of independent 
from twelve to eighteen feet long, prim^es, and died in obscmity. 

—a formidable instrument either for ^^lOKBEES, soldiers, trained to 
attack or defence. Every fifteenth work with spades, picks, axes, &c. 
man carried a matchlock ; of every Till seventeenth century large 
1,000 about 400 were well, and 400 bodies of them usually accompanied 
indifferently, mounted. The re- armies, and performed the whole 
maining 200 consisted of slaves and duty of intrenchment. Now half 
camp-followers, riding on wdld pp- a dozen or more of each regiment 
nies, and keeping up with the main are trained to the duty, and they 
body as they best could. These march in the front with leathern 
hordes of plunderers, in 1809-12, aprons, pickaxes, saws, &c. 
penetrated the lines of posts esta- Piquets, Inlyiitg, detachments 
blishedbythe British for the de- told off to remain in camp, but fully 
fence of their dominions at different accoutred, and ready to turn out 
points, and returned untouched and instantly on alarm. — Fiq'iieU, out^ 
enriched with spoil. In 1816-16 are detachments of cavalry 

they repeated their visit, and march- or Mmttj, sometimes with light 
ing in one day thirty-eight miles, guns, posted on the firont and flanks 
plundered ninety-two villages ; and of an army in the field, in order to 
It was ascertained that in the course guard against surprise, and to keep 
of lie twelve days they remained reoonnoitering parties at a proper 
in the Company’s territories, they distance. 

had put 182 persons to a cruel death, ^ Pivot, the officer or soldier sta- 
severely wounded 605, and put tioned at the fiank on which a com- 
3,603 to Afferent kinds of torture, pany wheels. 

The patience of the British Grovem- Places or Aems, in fortification, 
ment being exhausted by their re- are spaces contrivedat the salient and 
peated inroads, it was resolved not re-entering angles of the covered- 
only to attack and extirpate the way. The salient places of arms, 
Pindarries in their remotest haunte, winch serve as a point for assembling 
but to put down that system of mis- the troops for a sortie, are formed 
rule and violence which had so long by the circular part of the counter- 
desolated India. The success of scarp, and bythe prolongation of the 
the war which took place in conse- branches of the coveyed-way until 
quence is well known. ThePindaincy they ^ meet. The object Of the re- 
force, hemmed in by the British, entering places of arms is to flank 
were intercepted at all points. They the branches of the covered-way, 
were either destroyed or forced to and to contain the troops necessary 
submit, and were followed by most for its defence. They are constructed 
of their chiefs, who bargained only with two faces, formiug a salient 
for their lives. But this decisive angle, and traced at an inclination 
success was not the only fruit of the of 100° with the counterscarp, in 
war. The secret and hostile Qombina- order to admit a fire from the mus; 
tion formed by the Mahratta princes ketry to defend the approach to the 
against the British was entirely glacis by a cross-fire. A reduit is 
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sometimes constracted in tlie re- pieceof ordnance is at a range of no 
entering’ places of arms, and sepa- elevation. 

rated from it by a ditch. In order Pollock, Sib Geokge, K.G.C., 
to allow of the construction of this appointed major-general of the Ben- 
work, the demigorges of the re-en- gal artillery 28th June, 1838, and 
tering places of arms are made created a Knight Grand Cross in 
equal to fifty-six yards, of which July following. The name of this 
forty are taken for demigorge of the distinguished commander is so bril- 
reduit. The faces are directed to a liantly connected with the military 
point within the glacis, so that the history of ISTorthern India, that we 
enemy cannot enfilade them ; and have only to revert to the successful 
flanks are given to it, in order to operations carried on against the 
defend the covered-way through its Afighans in 1842, in order duly to 
whole extent. appreciate his military ^ skill and 

Plassey, a town of Bengal, on bravery. On that occasion, General 
the eastern bank of the Hoogly Pollock, with seven regiments and 
river, celebrated for being the scene a due proportion of artillery, forced 
of the great victory obtained by the dreaded pass of the ithyber, 
Colonel Clive, in 1757, over the twenty-eight miles in length, which 
Nabob Suraj-ad-Dowlah, which led even Nadir Shah was obliged to 
to that aggrandizement of the Bri- purchase j and notwithstanding the 
tish power in India it now enjoys, determined resistance of the enemy 
pLATFOEwr, a timber floor, or on the mountains, the British troops 
pavement, on which cannon in bat- succeeded in reaching Ali Musjeed, 
tery are placed. In the old systems with the loss of only one officer. In 
of fortification, platform was a name April they effected a junction with 
given to an immediate flanking work the troops of Sir E. Sale, at Jelia- 
in the centre of the curtain, gene- labad, which was released from a 
ralty crowned by a cavalier. siege of 154 days’ duration. In 

Platoon, a subdivision or small September General Pollock pro- 
body of infantry. The word is obso- ceeded from Gundamuck on his way 
lete, except in the term ‘‘ manual to Cabool. On reaching the hills 
and platoon exercise.” ^ which command the road through 

Plongb. — The plonge is the stipe- the pass of Jugdulluck, the Ghilzies 
nor slope given to the parapet. This obstinately resisted him with about 
in^inafion is seldom made more 5,000 men ; but after much arduous 
than two inches per foot, as it exertion they were dislodged and 
would otherwise weaken the erest, dispersed. In this action most of 
or interior edge of the p^apet. the influential Affghan chiefs were 
Pltttei, a sort of military ma- engaged, and our loss was rather 
chines, in the form of arched wag- severe. General PoHock proceeded 
gons, with three wheels, so conve- onwards, without much opposition, 
niently placed that they w'ould move until his arrival in the Tezeen valley, 
either w^ay with equal ease. The where an army of 16,000 men, com- 
plutei were made use of by the manded by Mohammed Akbar 
Eomans to convey the pioneers to Khan in person, was assembled to 
the walls in safety, that they might meet him. After a desperate con- 
undermiim the foundations, flict, the enemy was completely 

Point Blank. — A musket or can- defeated, and driven from the field 
non IS said to be fixed at point with considerable loss. On the 
blank when the surface line of the following day the general advanced 
mece and the object aimed at are in to Boodkhak, and the next he cn- 
the same ptoe, which may be either camped on the racecourse at Ca- 
^ inclined to the horizon, bool. The 16th witnessed his tri- 
Hence the point-blank range of a umphant entry into the citadel, and 
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tlio plaiitinii^ of tlic Eritisli standard abligred to and lie retired 

on tlie walls. The city had been to Vienna, In 1798 he returned 
deserted, and the English prisoners to Warsaw, and afterwards took the 
restored, ‘‘Thus,’' obserred Lord command of the Polish army, which 
Ellenborough, in his general orders, rendered such great seryices to the 
“have all past disasters been re- French during the campaign of 1807 
trieved and avenged on every scene against the Bussians*^^ W the 
on which they were sustained; and war broke out between Prance and 
repeated victories in the field, and Bussia in 1812, Poniatowski ob* 
the capture of the cities and citadels tained the command of the , fifth 
of G-huznee and Cahool, have ad- corps of the grand army, which was 
vanced the glory and established composed entirely of Poles.^ He 
the accustomed superiority of the maintained the strictest discipline 
British arms,” in his corps, which in the disastrous 

Polygon, the name applied to retreat from Moscow distinguished 
the many-angled forms in v^ hich the itself by its orderly behaviour, 
outer w^ls of all fortified places are Being obliged to evacuate Warsaw, 
built.— 5'fic PoETiFiCATioN, PonktowsSi withdrew into Saxony ; 

PoMBAL, a small town in Spain, but in the following campaign of 
near to which Lord Wellington 1813 he fought with his usual 
attacked Marshal Massena’s army bravery in various battles, and was 
during its retreat from Portugal, in made a marshal of Prance by Ha- 
Marcli 1811. poleon just before the battle of 

PoNpiOHEERY, a City ou the sea- Leipzig. A few days after October 
coast of the south of India, in the 18th, being pressed by the enemy 
Carnatic, vLieh, during the middle upon the banks of the Elster, whitm 
of the last century, was the capital was swelled by the rains, he spurred 
of all the French establishments his horse into the river, aud was 
in India, and the seat of many drowned. 

severe contests between the British PoHTOONiNG(Lat.y»o?»^, a bridge), 

and French tro^s, the former com- the act of constructing temporary 
manded by Sir Eyre Coote, and the bridges by the agency of boats or 
y latter by the unfortunate Count floating pontoons. In constructing 

f LaJly. In 1761, after being closely a bridge of pontoons, the rafts are 

blockaded by the British troops, rowed down the stream in subdi- 
and every preparation made for visions of four rafts, six men and 
carrying the place by assault. Gene- a non-commissioned oificer being 
ral Lally surrendered himself and placed in the management of each 
the garrison as prisoners of war, raft, the leading rafts of each sub- 
when the city was immediately division keeping in line, and at such 
taken possession of by the British a distance as to allow room for the 
troops. remainder of the subdivision to 

PoKiATOwsKX, Peinoe Joseph, form ott their right and left. Each 
nephew of Stanislaus Augustus, last raft casts one anchor before it 
king of Poland. He was bom at arrives at the intended position of 
Warsaw in 1763. Having entered the bridge, dropping down the 
the Austrian service at an early age, stream and easting the other anchor 
he became colonel of dragoons and when in a proper situation. Therafts 
aide-de-camp of theEmperor J oseph are then connected by , dividers, the 
II., with whom, in 1787, he made a balks, or cross-beams, laid across ; 
campaign against the Turks. In and the chesses, or flooring, being 
I 1794, when the Poles rose against placed on the pontoons, the bridge 

the Bussians, Joseph Poniatowski is completed. The pontoons now 
served under Kosciusko ; but Kos- in use, invented by Colonel Paisley, 
ciusko being defeated, ho was B.E., are a species of canoe, 
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formed of wood, covered with, 
copper, usually twenty feet long, 
two feet broad, and twenty 
inches deep. Each pontoon is 
formed of two demi-canoes, each of 
whick is divided across by a sheet 
of copper; so that if one part is 
damaged by a shot or other acci- 
dent, the whole canoe will not be 
filled, and only one-fourth of its 
buoyancy wall be lost. 

Fobtcullis (Fr. porj^e, gate, and 
coulisse f a groove), a gate sliding 
in a vertical groove, to protect the 
entrance to a fort. 

PoETFiRES, in artillery, paper 
cases, rolled, wet with paste, having 
one end folded down and filled with 
saltpetre, sulphur, and mealed pow- 
der. They are used instead of slow 
matches in discharging pieces of 
ordnance. Portfires are of four 
dbTerent descriptions ; — the common 
portfire^ which is sixteen inches 
long, and wiU burn fifteen minutes ; 
ih.Q percussion portfire, which burns 
five minutes ; the mmer's porffi/re ; 
and the slow portfire, which will 
burn from three to four hours. 

, Positions, Military,* the sites 
occupied by armies, either for the 
purposes of covering and defending 
certain tracts of country, or pre- 
paratory to the commencement of 
offen^ve operations agldn^tan .ener 

'as 

aidvantageously whm it is 

on elevated ground ; when it is not 
commanded by eminences within 
,the range of artillery (about 1,500 
yards) ; and when, from the exist- 
ence of natural obstacles, as rivers 
or marshes, on the wings, it is 
incapable of being turned,-— that is, 
the enemy cannot, without making 
an extensive movement, get to the 
rear of the army by which the 
position is occupied. In the event 
of such points of support being 
wanting, the position, whether it be 
f plain or an eminence, should have 
its fianks protected by villages, or 
by redoubts raised for the purpose. 
A village or even a sipgle building 
on the ground pcchpicdbyimarmy. 


may become the key of the position ; 
and as, not unfrequently,on the pre- 
servation of this point depends the 
field of battle, such point should be 
well supported by troops and artil- 
lery. The highest point of ground, 
particularly if near the lines of ope- 
ration (the roads leading to the 
magazines), may also constitute the 
key, and is usually strengthened by 
one or more redoubts. Artillery 
should always be placed w;here it 
can act with the most effect; and 
when the ground occupied by an 
army presents alternately salient 
and retired points along the front 
of the line; the batteries should be 
placed at such points. Infantry 
may occupy any kind -of ground, 
but should, if possible, always form 
a close line : it is usually placed be- 
tween the batteries ; and if exposed 
to a distant cannonade, the troops 
may be drawn up in. a trench, the 
earth from which will serve to cover 
them, without preventing them from 
marching out in line to meet the 
enemy. Cavalry must be posted 
on a level plain, over which it may 
advance with regularity when a 
charge is to be made ; if compelled 
to act on broken groimd, it is formed 
in small detachments behind the 
infantry, through whose intervals 
it may pass at pruper opportunities. 
The power of readily appreci- 
diaracter of ground for 
military purposes is what is called 
by foreign writers the military coup- 
d*<^l ; and this can only be acquired 
by a profound knowledge of mili- 
tary tactics of war, joined to much 
experience in the practice of exe- 
cuting military surveys, and of con- 
templating the appearance of ground 
from all possible points of view. 

Post, any spot of ground occu- 
pied by troops. 

PosTEKN, a passage constructed 
under the rampart, affording a com- 
munication from the fort into the 
ditch, &c. 

Potemkin, Prince Geegoky 
Alexandeovitz, bom near Smo- 
lensk, of a noble though poor family. 
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entered the army at the age of settle the coiintry, — a duty which 
eighteen, and obtained a cornetoy he performed with consummate 
in the Eussian guards. When the skill- He afterwards became resi- 
revolution took place at St. Peters- dent in Cutch, a principality north- 
burg, in 1762, Potemkin took the west of Bombay, and exhibited a 
part of Catharine, and became her degree of diplomatic skill in his in- 
favourite ; and in 1787, war having teroourse with the rao (or ruler), 
broken out again between the Porte which afterwards recommended him 
and Eussia, Potemkin was made for high employment under the 
commander-in-chief of theEussian British G-ovemment. Upon his re- 
armies. InlTSBAczakowwas taken turn to England he was ^pointed 
by the Eussians, and Ismael in the envoy plenipotentiary to Chma, as 
following year. In 1791 Potemkin just noticed, and accompanied an 
left the army, and returned to St. expedition under Sir Hugh Gough 
Petersburg to enjoy his triumphs, to punish the Chinese for the seizure 
lie attended the Congress of Jassy of the property of British mer- 
in 1792, but fell ill of an epidemic chants, and the imprisonment of 
which was raging at that time, and the British representative, Captain 
died on his road to Nicolaieff, in Elliott, The dignity of G.C.B. 
October 1792, at fifty-two years of havii^ been conferred upon him, 
age, and in the enjoyment of a vast Sir Henry Pottinger, after esta- 
number of titles and distinctions, blishing such mercantile relations 
His remains were moved to Kher- with the Chinese as secured great 
son, where a mausoleum was raised advantages to the commerce of 
to him by order of Catharine. England, received the valuable ap- 
PoTTiN0EB,GB3!irEEAnSiBHE2rRT,‘ pointment of govemotof Jifedrae. - 
G.C.B., an officer of the Bombay PonoE, a case of strong 
army, who obtained great distinc- lined wiih tin' divisions, for the ^r- 
tion as high commissioner * in the pose of carrying a soldier’s ammui- 
British expedition against China in nitiori. It is covered by a flap, to 
1841 ; when the Chinese, after a preserve the cartridges from wet. - 
series of defeats, were compelled to Powbeb. — See Gukfowdeb. 

sign a treaty, by which the ports of PEjEUixEBS, among the Eomans, 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-chao-foo,^ingpo fighting days, on which they thought 
and Chaughae, were thrown open it lawful to engage in acts of hos- 
to British merchants ; 21,000,000 tility j for during the time of some 
of dollars paid as an indemnity for particular feasts (as the Saturnalia, 
the expenses of the war ; and the Feriae Latinae, and that of Mundus 
island of Hong-Eong ceded in per- Patens, which was consecrated to 
petuity to her Britannic Majesty. His and Proserpine), they reckoned 
In his early career, Sir Henry ex- it a piece of impiety to raise, march, 
hibited abilities of. a superior order, or exercise men for war, or to 
While only a lieutenant he pene- ei^unter enemy^ unless first 
trated the iuhospitable district of ato^edi i ^ 

Beloochistan, and drew up a very ^ ^PBEesEBEircB, priority in rank 
interesting and valuable report of or precedence in mHitary life, ia re- 
the general features of the country, gulated by the date of an officer’s 
its form of government, manners commission, or the standing in the 
of the inhabitants, &c., which is to cojps to which he may belong, 
this hour a standard work. Upon Pbesekce (of a coips), the 
the acquisition of the Peishwa’s hostile appearance of a body of sol- 
territories in the Deccan, Captain diers, for the direct purposes of 
Pottinger was selected by Mr. war. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone as one of . Pbesent, to level ; to aim ; to 
the revenue collectors appointed to bring the firelock to an horizontal 
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position, tlie butt re8tin<y against 
the right shoulder for the purpose 
of discharging its contents at a 
given object .— arms I 
the salutation of a sentry, a guard, 
or an entire line when a superior 
oiBcer appears, or the “colours” are 
saluted. The motion is performed 
by bringing the jSrelock in a per- 
endicular position in front of the 
ody, and at the same time placing 
the hollow of the right foot against 
the heel of the left. 

Peesident or a Gouet-MaetiaI/, 
the principal member in a mili- 
tary court, whether of inq^uiry into 
grounds for accusation, or for direct 
prosecution on charges exhibited 
against a military offender. The 
president of a court-martial resem- 
bles in some degree the chief judge 
of a civil court, and must not be 
under the rank of a captain . — See 
Court-Maetial. 

Prime (to), is to put powder in 
the pan of a firelock, or in the vent 
of a piece of cannon. 

Peiitcipes, in the Poman armies, 
were the infantry, who formed the 
second line in the order of battle. 
— Bee Army. 

Prisoner. — The commanding of- 
ficer alone has the power of releas- 
ing a prisoner who has been given 
into the charge of a guard j this 
regulation beingintended as a salu- 
tary cheek on v non-commissioned 
officers in confining men on frivo- 
lous pretences. 

Prisoners oe War, soldiers cap- 
tured during an engagement or 
siege, who are deprived of their 
liberty until regularly exchanged. 

Private, a term used in the Bri- 
tish service to express a common 
soldier. His pay is Is. per day, and 
Is. 2d. after fourteen years’ service. 

Prixe-Aoent, a person appointed 
for the distribution of such shares 
of money as may become due to 
officers and soldiers after a battle, 
si^e,. or capture. 

Prize-Money, the proportion 
which is paid to the troops who are 
present at iie capture surrender 


of a place, (fee. which yields booty. 
All prices so captured are the pro- 
perty of the Crown, or (iu India) 
the Grown and the East-India Com- 
pany, and they invariably return it 
to the army. The commander-in- 
chief receives one-eighth or one- 
sixteenth of the whole, and the re- 
sidue is assigned in due proportions 
to the army. 

^ Peoeile, the drawing of a sec- 
tion of a parapet or other work in 
fortification* 

Projectiles, the shot or shells 
discharged from artillery. 

Prolongation, an extension of 
leave of absence, or a continuation 
of service. When a trace between 
two armies is prolonged, it is called 
prolongation d'um treve, the pro- 
longation .or extension of a truce. 
— Prolongation of the line is done 
by parallel movements at the right 
or left of any given number of men 
on a front division. 

^ Promotion, the elevation of an 
officer to a ranl^ and trust superior 
to the one he holds. Promotion in 
the British army, excepting in the 
engineers, artillery, and marines, 
where it proceeds upon a seniority 
system, is obtained by purchase, or 
the pleasure of the sovereign. Pur- 
chase is the rule — promotions, with- 
out purchase, the exceptions. Death 
vacancies abroad, vacancies filled 
from the ranks, and those supplied 
by the gentlemen cadets of the 
Eoyal Military College, or the sons 
of old officers and others who are 
deemed by the commander-in-chief 
fitting objects of their favour, are 
filled without purchase, Thei'e is 
no limit to the rapidity of promo- 
tion from the rank of ensign to that 
of lieutenant ; but no officer can at- 
tain the rank of captain until he has 
been two years an effective subal- 
tern, nor the rank of major until he 
has been six years in the service. — 
Undue promotion is an individual 
exaltation to rank without a legiti- • 
mate claim to preferment, even at 
the expense of those who have that 
claim. 
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vno , . PUN',, 

Pkoof, a term applied to proving cbildreEi, if Ke Be not Billed in 
tlie strengtli of powder, and also to action, receive jfrom £9 to ^12 eacB, 
tBe perfect casting of ordnance, Puhic Waes, the name of tho 
which are always fired with a regu- three celebrated contests in which 
lated charge of powder and shot, to theBomans and Carthaginians were 
test their strength and soundness, engaged, from the year 264 b.c. to 

pEOPER, a term which serves to 147 b.o., and which finally termi- 
mark ont a thing more especially nated with the destrnction of Car- 
and formally. Thus the proper thage* It was in the second Punic 
front of a battalion is the usual War, which began B.c. 218, that the 
continuity of line ^ven to the for- Carthaginian commander Hannibal 
mation of a battalion, and which rendered himself so distinguished 
remains unaltered by the counter- ^ Ms victories over the fiomans. 
march or wheelings of its divisions ; lie illustrious Scimowas eventually 
or if altered, is restored by the same the conq^ueror of Hannibal and the 
operation. — Proper right is the victor of Carthage. — Punio faith is 
right of a battalion, company, or a reproachful term in frequent use, 
subdivision, when it is dxawn up derived from Pmiici, or Carthagi- 
according to its natural formation, mans, because they were considered 
— Proper f mot flanh^ in column, by the Eomans a perfidious race, 
is that which, w’hen wheeled up to, Punishment, Military, the exo- 
preserves the division of tho line in cution of a sentence pronounced 
the natural order, and to their pro- by a court-martial upon any de- 
per front. The other may be called linquent. Military punishments, 
the r&oerse flank. In column,, divi- among all nations, nave been gene- 
sions cover and dress to the proper rally severe. The Eomans punished 
pivot flank ; to the left when the crimes committed by the soldiery 
right is in front j and to the right with the utmost rigour. On the 
when the left is in front. occurrence of a mutiny, every 

Prosecute, to carry on. Hence, tenth, twentieth, or hundredth man 
“ to prosecute the war.'* was sometimes chosen by lot, but . 

Prosecutor, the person who, generally only the ringleaders were 
on a court-martial, exhibits charges selected for punisliment. Deserters 
against a delinquent. When the and seditious persons were fre- 
sovereign is concerned, the judge- q^uently, after being scourged, sold 
advocate assumes that character. for slaves ; and occasionally the 

Provision, properly to victual j offender w^as made to lose his right 
to furnish with provisions. hand, or was bled nearly to death. 

Provost-Marshal, an officer at- — Among the nations of western 
taehed to an army in the field as Europe, the punishments for mili- 
a sort of head of police, having, as tary offences were till lately no less 
Ms special duties, the prevention of severe than they were amor^ the 
crime and disorder, the apprehen- Romans. Beside the infliction of 
sion and sometimes the summary a certain number of lashes witli 
punishment of marauders and other cords, soldiers convicted of theft, 
offenders, the charge of prisoners, marauding, or any other breach of 
superintendence of punishments, discipline wMch was not punishable 
&c. The officer appomted to the with death, were sentenced to run 
situation of prqyost-marshal has the the gauntelope, as it was called, 
rank of captain in the army. The For the execution of this sentence, 
pay of a provost-marshal is 9s. 6d: the regiment was drawn up in a 
per diem ; that of the deputy 4s. 9d. double line, and each man being 
Tne widow of the provost-marshal, furnished with a small stick, gene- 
commissioned as such, draws a pen- rally of osier (except the grenadiers, 
sion of £50 per annum; and Ms who used their belts instead of 
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tlieir sticks), tke culprit, naked to 
the waist, was either marchedslowl^y , 
or allowed to run as fast as he 
could, according to circumstances, 
from the head to the rear extremity 
between tlie two lines, ea^n man 
striking bim as be passed along. 
Tbe punishment of tbe knout, in the 
Eussian army, consists in tbe naked 
back of tbe offender being struck 
repeatedly with a leathern belt. 
Besides tbe punishment of death 
and transportation, which, for great 
crimes, are within the scope of mili- 
tary law in the British army, 
breaches of discipline are nowyisited 
by flagellation, temporary imprison- 
ment, extra drills, extra gu^ds, 
and the performance of fatigue 
duties ; but the punishments which 
. consist in confinement to barracks 
and laborious employments eon- 
. tinued during long periods, at the 
.discretion of commanders of regi- 
. ments, have been abolished by an 
express order from the commander- 
in-chief. Sir Charles Napier states, 
in his ‘‘ Eemarks on Military Law 
that fourteen years before the time 
at which he wrote (1837), he fre- 
quently saw from 600 to 1,000 lashes 
inflicted in consequence of sentences 
,of merely, regimental oourts-mar- 1 
.iaal ; and in those,; days a nmn who 
. had suffered a part of the pumsh- 
mmt was often brought from" an 
hospital, when ihB wounds were 
barely healed, to l^oceive the re- 
mainder. At present a man cannot 
. be sentenced to receive more than 
fifty lashes. Sir Charles recom- 
mends that the use of the lash be 
only gradually abolished; the milder 
punishments being substituted as 
often as possible. 

Punjab. — See Sikhs. 

PuBCHASE, the payment of ^ a re- 
gulated sum for a commission in the 
British army . — See Commissions. 

Pyeenbes, Batti/ES^ oe the. — 
,tThe Pyrenees are a chain of moun- 
V. tains wMch separate Spain from 
.Prance, and are nearly seventy-five 
ipiUes broad. Towards the close of 
.-Ihe Peninsula^c^ war, m 1813, these 


mountains were the scene of many 
severe conflicts between the British 
troops under the duke of Welling- 
ton, and the French forces under 
Marshal Soult. After the defeat of 
Joseph Bonaparte at "Vittoria, Soult 
took the command of the French 
armies as lieutenaTif de I ew/perev/p 
and after addressing the beaten 
soldiery in language that proved 
fatally unprophetic, he hastened to 
relieve the beleaguered fortresses, 
and the result was “ the battles of 
the Pyrenees.** Pampeluna, Eon- 
cesvalles, Maya, Orthez, &c. were 
the seats of the principal struggles. 
The summary of these splendid ac- 
tions may be briefly given. Uor 
nine days the armies had been in 
each other’s presence ; and in severe 
operations and desperate fighting 
these days were unexampled. . The 
allied casualties exceeded seven 
thousand men — and the French, 
doubling that number by some esti- 
. mates, and trebling it according to 
1 others, might he taken at a mean, 
and safely set down at 15,000. This 
was, in a military view, a serious 
calamity; but, in a moral one, it 
was stm greater. The Spaniards 
had already gained a reputation for 
efficiency at Vittoria; and in the 
combats of the Pyrenees it was gal- 
lantly sustained. The Portuguese 
had long since been accounted 
wprthy to stand side by side with 
a British regiment,’* ^nd they vin- 
dicated that character most glori- 
ously. With the English a supe- 
I riority over every other continental 
army was established — for, assault- 
ing or assailed, they had proved 
themselves unconquerable. Well 
might Wellingtou afterwards de- 
clare, that, with the army which 
had crossed the Pyrenees, he could 
do anything, or go anywhere.” In 
return for the baton of Marshal 
Jourdan, that of England had been 
sent to Lord Wellington by the 
Prince Eegent; and, immediately 
after his victories in the Pyrenees, 
, he was appointed to the colonelcy 
[of the Blues. 
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PyRai, moveable towers, used by 
tbe Greeks in scaling the walls 
of besieged towns. They were 
driven forward upon wheels, and 
were divided into different stories, 
capable of carrying a great number 
of soldiers and military engines. 

Ptrobolx, fireballs, used both 
by the Greeks and Eomans. They 
seem to have been the very same 
with the malleoli, 

Pybotechity, the art of manu- 
facturing fireworks, not only for 
amusement but for the purposes of 
war; such as bombs, grenades, 
rockets, fire-lights, Si^c, 


Q. 

QuALiFicATiON.-Generaloffeers, 
at their half-yearly inspections, are 
required to make a special report 
as to whether the field and other 
officers are properly qualified for 
command. It is expected that every 
officer who has been two years a 
captain shall have qualified himself 
in every respect for the duties of a 
field officer; and that every com- 
missioned officer who has been two 
years in the service shall be capable 
of commanding a troop or company 
in every situation. 

QxJABREiiS. — By the 106th Article 
of War, officers of every rank are 
authorized to place under arrest 
any officer or soldier engaged in 
any quarrel, aflfipay, or disorder; 
and whoever refuses to obey such 
officer, althot^h of an inferior rank, 
is liable to mmtafiy punishment. 

Qttabtbe, in war, signifies the 
sparing of men’s lives, and giving 
good treatment to a vanquished 
enemy. Hence, to gi/ve qtuirter, 

QtTAETEE upois' (to), is to oMige 
persons to receive soldiers, &c. into 
their dwelling-houses, and to pro- 
vide for them. 

QtTARTEBMASTES, a regimental 
staff officer, whose duty is to look 
after the assignment of quarters, 


the provision of clothing, and the 
distribution of ammunition, bread, 
firing, &c. for his corps; and in 
camp to march the men out of their 
lines in the position pointed out by 
the quartermaster-general. 

Quaeteemastbes of regiments 
are commissioned officers ranking 
with subalterns ; but the commis- 
sion has not a money value, and is 
not purchasable. The quarter- 
master is almost invariably pro- 
moted fi*om the ranks, having riSen 
through the various non-oommis- 
sioned grades to the rank of quarter- 
master-serjeant or serjeant-major. 
The daily pay of quartermasters 
is as follows On first appoint- 
ment, to cavalry, 8s. 6d., and in- 
fantry, 6s. 6d, After ten years’ 
service, 10s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. The 
half-pay of a quartermaster is de- 
termmed by the service which he 
may have rendered in that or any 
former military capacity. His wi- 
dow and children derive^ the same 
advantages as those of an ensign or 
comet ; and in all that regards ser- 
vants, mtions, forage, commuted 
allowance, fiael, courts-martial, and 
travelmg allowance, he is on the 
same footing as an adjutant. 

Qxjaeteemastee - Geneeal, an 
officer of the general staff, whose 
duties in the field, under the com- 
mander-in-chief, refer to all matters 
relating to the marching, embark- 
ing, disembarking, quartering, bil- 
leting, and cantoning of troops ; em- 
barking and disembarking soldiers’ 
wives 5 the charge of quarters and 
relief of detachments. He also 
conducts the correspondence upon 
those subjects, and rfeceiyes appeals 
andoth^ commuhicafions relative 
to baaracks, Ihe oeeupation thereof, 
and choice of quarters therein ; also 
barrack damages and barrack allow- 
ances of fuel. He issues the routes 
for the march of troops, and cor- 
responds on all subjects relating to 
military science, geography, and 
topography. 

QtTAETEEs, stations, or lodgings, 
assigned to soldiers. The apart- 
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ments occupied Ey an ofBcer in Em- 
racEs are called “ quartcM. In 
London there are various barracks 
allotted for the quartering of troops ; 
as tlie W^ellington barracks, bt. 
James’s Park ; the Cavalry bar- 
racks, Knightsbridge ; Albany bar- 
racks, Eegent’s Park ; St. Georges 
barracks, Trafalgar-stnare ; Port- 
man-street barracks ; St Johns 
Wood barracks ; the Tower or 
London, &c*Sead Quarters of an 
Army is the place where the com- 
nder-in-chief has his quarters. 

' 3 of 


man< 


behind the right and left wings ; 
and the generals of infantry are 
often in the same place. — Eegi- 
Tnental JEL&ad Quarters is any town, 
place, or station, where the colonel 
or commanding of&cer of a regime]^ 
may be quartered with his staff, 
consisting, usually, of his adjutant, 
paymaster, surgeon, and quarter- 
master. — Winter Quarters^ soine- 
times mean the space of time in- 
cluded between leaving the camp 
and taking the field; but more pro- 
perly the places where the troops 
are quartered during the winter. 

QtTATS® Peas, a village in the 
basin of the Scheldt (Belgium), 
where the roads leading from Charle- 
roi and I^amur to Brussels meet. 
On the 16th of June, ISIS, a battle 
was foiight b^een 

under Wellington, resulting in the 
defeat of the former. 

Quebec, a fortified city and port 
of Canada, which formerly belonged 
to the French, and has been the 
scene of some struggles between the 
English and French. When the 
crowns of France and England 
were disputing for dominion in 
l^orth America (during the latter 
part of the reign of George 11.), 
General Wolfe resolved upon at- 
tempting the reduction of the city 
of Quebec, tlxe capital of ‘*New 
France,” as it was then called. Ac- 
cprdmgly, in July 17fi9, in the face 
of, a! superior French force under 


the Marquis de Montcalm, sup- 
ported by the Canadians, Wolte 
attacked the citj,--a place of great 
natural and artificial strength, built 
upon a steep rock, on the northern 
bank of the river St. Lawrence. But 
the attack failed, from the excellence 
of the French position and the great 
strength of their intrenchments. 
Nothing daunted, Wolfe, whose 
fervid spirit could not brook the 
most distant prosp'eat of censure or 
disgrace, determined upon another 
effort. The season, however, w’^aned, 
and a Canadian winter approached. 
While debating what course to 


adopt, Ae three EngEsE brigadiers 


auuuu, i/Aic _ 

under Wolfe’s command formed a 
daring plan for landing the troops 
(which bad re-embarked, and were 
about to proceed higher up^ the 
river) in the night, under the Heights 
of Abraham, a little above, and 


morning. The very boldness of the 
plan recommendea it to Wolfe’s 
generous and , intrepid spirit. The 
stream was rapid— the shore shelv- 
ing_the intended landing-place so 
narrow as to be easily missed in the 
dark, and the steep so difficult as 
hardly to be ascended m the day- 
time, even without opposition. The 
French general could not think that 
a descent would be attempted in 

defiauCeof somanyobstacles. Itwas 

effected, however, with great spirit 
and address. Wolfe himself was 
one of the first who le^ed ashore. 

Colonel Ho we, with the Highlanders 

and light infantry, led the way up 
the dangerous precipice. All the 
troops vied with each other in emu- 
lating the gallant example, and the 
whole army had reached the sum- 
mit, and was ranged under its proper 
officers by break of day on the 
13th of September, 1759. When 
Montcalm was informed that the 
English had ascended the Heights of 
Abraham, he prepared to give them 
battle. A desperate action ensued ; 
but in the moment when the for- 
tune of the field began to deck^^ 
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itself, Q-eneral Wolfe, who was press- 
ing on at the head of the gren^ 
diers, received a fatal bullet in his 
breast, and fell in the arms of 
victory. 

Quebkstowk, in Canada, the 
scene of an engagement between 
the British and Americans on the 
13th of October, 1812, when the 
flatter were defeated. The British 
commander, General Brock, was 
killed in this battle . — See Shbafpb. 

Queues d'Kieonbe, in fortifica- 
tion, lines composed of projecting 
.tenailles, or works, which, from the 
facility with which an enemy can 
enfilade their long branches, are 
considered extremmv defective, and 
consequently are seldom employed. 

Qui Yive? Qui va uaF Qui 
JSST LA P terms used by the Erench 
sentries when they challenge, cor- 
responding with our word, “ Who 
comes there?’* or “Who goes 
there?” 

Quoin, a wedge used in elevating 
mortars and guns mounted on gar- 
rison or ship carriages. 


R. 

Eadius, in fortification, a term 
applied to a line drawn- from the 
centre of the polygon to the ex- 
tremity of the exterior side. There 
are the ext&rior, the interior^ and 
the right radii. 

Baft, a species of floating bridge 
for the passage of rivers, on which 
the soldiers and light artillery may 
be safely conveyed. 

Baise a Sieob (to), to aban- 
don the siege of a place. 

Bauly ^o), to bring back to 
order troops that mavnave been 
dispersed, or retreated in a panic. 

Bam down Caeteidge ! a word 
of command which is used in the 
manual and platoon exercise. 

Bamilies, a village of theNether- 


BAH 


lands, in South Brabant, celebrated 
for a victory gained by the duke of 
Marlborough over the Erench, in 
May 1706. 

BiMPAET, the mass of excavated 
earth on which the troops and ^ns 
of the garrison are posted, and on 
which the parapet is raised. Its 
use is to protect the interior of the 
place or. Tvork against any sudden 
enterprise of the enemy, as well as 
to give the defenders a superiority 
of elevation with respect to the 
works of the besiegers. The ram- 
parts of ancient fortresses were 
walls of stone or brick, frequently 
from 60 to 100 feet high, ana 20 feet 
broad, includingthe g^eries formed 
in them ; and round or angular 
towers were constructed at inter- 
vals along the walls. A modern 
rampart is surmounted by a para- 
pet of earth, on the interior side of 
which, towards the town, is nearly 
a level space, varying in breadtn 
from B5 to 40 feet, c^ed €he terre- 
plein, and on this' the arfcill^^ is 
placed. The exterior and int^or 
I sides of the rampart are formed with, 
i slopes making angles of about 45*^ 
with the horizon ; or they are re- 
tained by rev^tements, or walls of 
brick or stone nearly upright j the 
exterior face of the rampart con- 
stituting the escarp of the ditch in 
front. 

Bamfs, slopes, or ways of very 
gentle ascent, leading from the in- 
ward area, or lower part of a work, 
to the rampart, or parapet. 

Bameob, the rod of non used in 
charging any piece to ram down 
the poT?^er and shot^ ' ^ 

Bases’ HoBNs,.m fbr^catipn^ 
i kind <£ |o^ works 
of a ciifcular arc, whim 
of tenailles. 

Bandom Shot, in artillery, when 
the piece is elevated at an angle 
of 46° upon a level plane. 

Bakge, in gunnery, the dis- 
tance from the battery to the points 
where the shot or shell touches the 
ground. — 'Fomt blank Range is 
when the piece lies in an horizontal 
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lery, and several men of wax. The 
Arabs made a stout resistance. . 
Eatk ox Pat, a certam settl_ed 


direction, and npon a level pipe, 
without any elevation or depression ; 
the shot is said to tafce a point- 

blank range. , ^ STre^S-See Pay. 

EAsaiNG, m ^8^’,'^“S°®“|*n®J^Moir,awrtain allowance which 
troops in proper order hr •^^^°^\read, meat, forage, &c. 

gagoDiciitj msmcBtivTCBj or mflrcjij g wTiftn 


JkiATJtS VJJ r 

allo^ce by^i?^ Sf gf ^ 


Eaek, the relative situation 
which officers hold with respect to 
each other, or to mihtary tlpgs m 
general. Hence, regimemtal vank, 
local rank, romh in. the amg, ifc.— 
Arm Bank, as distmct from regi- 
wififfltoi!, means a rank which opens 
to the mdividual poasessmg it, an 
the avenues to militaiy promotion, 
from an ensigney in the hne np to 
that of a fall generaL— is mso 
the term ap^^ed to a straight Ime 
made hy the soldiers of a battalion, 
or squadron, drawn up side hy s^de. 
-—Men carrying the nrelocK, ana 
standing in the ranks, are called 
rmh md file. Thus corporals are 
included in the return which is 
made under that head. . . 

‘RjLriEB, formerly a long, straight, 
cut-and-thrust sword ; now gene- 

rally applied to a small sword. ^ 

iUppELER, to pah hack, or to 
assemble. THs is done hy a pa^i- 
eular heat of drum, when solders 
are directed to repair to their 

, BksA^rT,alVencht^,apphed to 

a style of fortificatkin, m which 
the command of the works over 
each other, and over the country, 
is kept very low, in order perfectly 
to shield the escarps. ^ 

Has-eb-Kyma, a fortress in the 
Persian G-ulf, and formerly the prin- 
cipal stronghold of the Joasmee 
pirates. The pirates having for a 
long time interrupted the commerce 
of the gulf, the Bombay govem- 
meut, ia 1819, equipped aforM of 
5,000 men under Sir W. Juer 
Grant, to destroy their piratical ves- 
sel and their fortresses on the shores 
■ffic the gtdf. This was effected by 
tils 47th and 66th regiments, aided 
by ^wral reghnente of native in- 
W detaefitemt of foot-artil- 


foiT an officer or soldier ’^^en 
troops are on service. A daily 
ratimi consists of one ponnd oi 
bread or biscuit, one pound of meat, 
either fresh or salt, three-sevenths 
of a quart of wine, or one-seventh 
I of a quart of rum. Eations are , 
issued to the wives of uou-oomm^'. ^ 

I sioued officers and privates, permit- ; 
bted to accompany their hnshanM ! 

0 foreign stations, not exceeding in ^ 
lumber six women to everyhundred i 
ten. A staff or regimental oihcer , 
lan draw one ration or more a a&j 
for himself ; but in addition to this | 
lersonal allowance, each officer may 
draw rations for the nmnher ot male 
servants attached to his rank. Ui- 
ficers employed on the general or 
garrison staff draw rations for their 
civil servants according to their situ- 
ations on the staff, and not accord- 

.* . ..1_. riiUA Hoy* 



01 servanxs lor wiuuxi 

ficers are allowed to draw rations, is 
the following Colonels, 4 ; lieu- 
tenant- colonSs and majors, 3 ; cap- 
tains, paymasters, and surgeons, 
all other ranks one servant each. 

Eavei^e, in fortification, a tri- 
angite work raised on the counter- 
scarp before the curtain of a place, 
to cover the gates and the bridges. 
It consists of two faces, foming a 
salient angle, and is defended hy the 
faces of the neighbouring baskons. 
The ravelin is sometimes called a 
half-moon, or demi-hme, Vauban, 
in what is called his first system, 
made the faces of the ravelms about 
110 yards long, and directed towards 
points on the faces of the bastions, 
at ten yards from the shomders. 
The magnitude of the work was 
then such as to render it capable ot 
making a good defence ; it covered 
the curtain and fianks of the en- 
ceinte, so that the enemy could not 
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demolisli tkeir jarapets by peans of anything sitnated or placed beMnd 
artillery in Ms distant batteries; another. The term is variously 
and one being placed on each, front used in military parlance; as, Bea/n^ 
of the fortress, every two afforded of an army; guard ; Bear 

not only a crossing fire on the ap- line ; Bear rank ; Bear rank take 
proaches of the enemy towards the mem order J Bear half-files ; Bear 
interinediate bastion, but they seri- front; Bear rank lengthening out 
ously impeded the formation of the a line, Ac, 

counter-batteries on the crestof the BEOEipr.— When flags of tmcer 
glacis. In the works executed by are the bearers of a letter, it is the 
order of ISfapoleon Alessandria, the duty of the officer commanding at 
ravelin is formed beyond the glacis an outpost to give a receipt for it, 
of the fortification to which it be- and require the party to depart 
longs, its ditches terminating to- forthwith. 

wards the foot of that glacis. This BECOin,, a falling back ; the re- 
construction secures me fortifica- trograde motion made by any piece 
tion from being breached by artil- of fire-arms on being discharged, 
lery placed anywhere on the glacis which is occasioned by the rarefied 
of the ravelin ; but it may be ob- air pressing on aU sides, in order to 

i 'ected that a ravelin so detached is expand itself with freedom, 
iable to be attacked at its gorge. Beconnoissance, thereconnoiter- 

The relief of a ravelin, or its eleva- ing or examination of any tract of 
tion above the level of the ground, country preparatory to the march 
should be two or three feet less than of an army, in order either to take 
the enceinte, in order that the de- up quarters for the season, or corn- 
fenders of the curtain maybe able to mence operations against an oppos- 
direct a plunging fire into the work ing enemy. — The militmy reoon- 
when it is occupied by the enemy, missomce of a country is a duty 
Bavins, in field fortification, a appertaining to the officers on the 
deep hollow, usually fonned by a staff of the quartermaster-general ; 
great flood, or long-continued run- and if the enemy is in the neigh- 
ning of water; frequently turned bourhood, it is performed under the 
to advantage in the field. ^ ^ protection of an armed force. It is 

Baw, unseasoned, unripe in skill, considered as one of the most essen- 
wanting knowledge in tactics.— tial operations connected with the 
Baw troojps are inexperienced sol- tactics of the field, and serves as 
diers, or men who have been little the basis of every movement or 
accustomed to the use of arms. combination whicn it may be pro- 
Bazed. — orks or fortifications posed to make. Those who are 
are said to be razed when they are chafed with this duty should be 
totally destroyed.. habituated to the performance of 

Bazant.^ — T he line of defence topographical surveys ; in the first 
which from the face of the baistion place, by the most accur ate methods, 
meetsthe angle of the flank, is termed and ^th the best instruments ; and 
rcLzanti or grousing, — See Basant. secondly, by such methods as admit 

Beady I ^ a word of command in of being practised rapidly on foot 
platoon firing, being a contraction or on horseback. In these cases, a 
of Make readg I compass held in the hand must be 

Beadiness, a state of alertness ; used for observing the angles, and 
a promptitude for action. — To hold the distances must be obtained by 
oneself in readiness is to be pre- pacing, or be merely estimated by 
pared, in consequence of some pre- tKe eye. The nature of the roads 
vious order, to march at a moment's should be described, with iudioa- 
notice. _ ^ tions denoting they are passable for 

Beab, in general acceptation, artillery, for cavalry, or merely for 

, , .'.Q % 
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infantry ; and if defective, estimates 
should be made of the materials 
and time requisite for repairing 
them. In contemplating rivers and 
marshes as means of retarding an 
advance of the enemy, it should be 
ascertained and reported whether, 
by being dry in summer, or frozen 
in winter, they may not at times 
cease to be obstacles. It should also 
be stated how, on a retreat, the 
roads may be blocked up, the fords 
rendered impassable, or the bridges 
destroyed. 

Eecootoitee, to make oneself 
acquainted by personal inspection, 
as far as may be practicable, with 
the enemy's position and move- 
ments; ^80 to survey, and draw 
in a rapid manner, ground of im- 
portance to operations of war, not 
remesented in existing maps, with 
sufficient accuracy or minuteness ; 
and likewise to particularize the 
banks of rivers, canals, streams, 
mountains, passes, positions, vil- 
la^s, forts, and redoubts. 

EBOEiriTiKG, a term prefixed to 
certain corps and districts, which 
are specifically established for the 
recruiting service. Each of these 
recruiting districts is placed under 
the superintendence of an inspecting 
field officer, with a staff consisting 
of an adjutant, paymaster, and sur- 
geon, TOO shave each a certain 
Slowanoe above their regular pay. 
The districts are divided into por- 
tions, called subdivisions, to each of 
which a subaltern from the line is 
appointed for a period not exceed- 
ing two years. 

The following are the recruiting 
districts into which the United 
Kingdom is divided: — The Leeds 
district consists of the counties of 
Cumberland, Durham, parts of Lan- 
caster and York, ISforthumherland, 
and Westmoreland. — The Liverpool 
district comprehends the counties, 
of Chester, parts of Derby, Lan- 
caster, Salop, and York, and North 
Wal^, — ^The Coventry district, the 
cduh€e8 of Derby (pm:t of), Here- 
ford, Leicester, Lmooln, Hotter 
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Salop, Stafford, Warwick, Worces- 
ter, ana South Wales.— The Bristol 
district, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Grloucester, Hants teart of ), Somer- 
set, and Wilts.— The London dis- 
trict, Middlesex, Surrey, Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Camhriage, Essex, 
Herts, Hunts, Northampton, Nor- 
folk, Oxford, Eutland, Suffolk, and 
Sussex. — In Scotland there is hut 
one recruiting district, of which 
Grlasgow is the head-quarters. — In 
Ireland there are three dis- 
tricts ; the Northern— head-quar- 
ters, N ewry ; the Centre — head- 
quarters, Dublin ; and the Southern 
-head-quarters, Cork. 

Eeoettits, men raised for military 
purposes on the first formation of a 
corps or increase of an army, or to 
supply the places of such as are dis- 
abled, or have lost their lives in the 
service. Every person who receives 
enlisting money from any individual 
employed on the recruiting service, 
is by law deemed to be emisted as 
a soldier, and while he remains with 
the recruiting mrty is entitled to 
be hiUeted. When a recruit is 
brought before the magistrate to be 
attested, he may then declare his 
dissent to such enlistment, and must 
i be forthwith'discharged, on return- 
i ing, within twenty -mur hours, the 
eidisting money, and paying twenty 
shillings, together with the full 
amount of subsistence, and the 
money which may have been 
previously^ issued to him. Per- 
sons knowingly receiving enlisting 
money, and who abscond, or refuse 
to go before the magistrate within 
the prescribed period of four days, 
are deemed to be enlisted soldiers 
as fully as if they had been attest- 
ed, and may he apprehended and 
punished for desertion, or absence 
without leave. 

EBDAisrs, in field fortification, are 
angular works, with faces and fianks. 
They were generally used before 
bastions were invented ; and from 
the simplicity of their construction 
are often run up in the field to pro- 
tect a detachment or cover the 
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passage of a river, 
wise called ov/vrages a si 
tlieir resemblance to a saw. 

Eedinha, in Portugal, tbe scene 
of an affair between tbe British 
under Lord Wellington, and the 
Erench retreating army under Mar- 
si^ Massena, in 1811. 
y»«^EBOXTBT, in fortification, a square 
work raised without the glacxs of 
the place, about musket-shot from 
the town, and surrounded by a 
ditch, with loop-holes for the small 
arms to fire through . — Bedouht is 
also the name of a small work made 
in a ravelin, of various forms. The 
figure of a redoubt is commonly 
sq[uare ; but a circular redoubt is 
superior in its defence to that of 
any polygon, as besides the facility 
it presents of adapting itself to the 
shape of rising grounds or hills, 
which are the general attraction of 
redoubts, it scatters the fire of the 
garrison eq^ually over the exterior 
ground, while me fire of a square 
redoubt will only defend the ground 
immediately in front of its faces, 
leaving the large space opposite to 
the salients toMy undefended, save 
by the projection of a single shot, 
which is fired in the direction of its 
capital. — A Meld Bedouht is a 
temper^ defence or fortification, 
which is thrown up in a war of 
posts, or under sudden emergencies. 
Field redoubts are highly useful. 

Eeduce (to), to make a thing 
less than it was, as to reduce a 
regiment, leaving the ojficers on 
hmf-pay, — ^To r^ce a place is to ! 
oblige the governor to surrender it i 
to the besiegers, by capitulation. — 
To redhee the circle is to restore 
or bring back a battalion or com- 
pany which has been formed in 
circle, to its original position in line. 
—-To reduce the squmre is to re- 
store or bring back a battalion or 
battalions, which have been formed 
in a hoUow or oblong square, to 
their natural situation in line or 
column . — To he reduced to the 
ranks is to be taken from a supe- 
rior appointment in a regiment, and 


to be ordered to the duty of a com- 
mon soldier. 

Ebduit, a fortified retreat placed 
in the interior of the ravelin, or of 
the re-entering place of arms. It 
adds considerably to the defence of 
the work, and serves as a point for 
the troops to retire upon when 
pressed by the assailants. 

Ee-RKTeeino Angle, an angle 
pointing inwards, as opposed to a 
salient angle, which points out- 
wards. 

Eb-bnteeing Place of Aems 
is an enlargement of the covered 
way of the fortress, between a bas- 
tion and a ravelin ; its rear coin- 
ciding with the counterscarp of the 


of two faces of the glacis, which are 
disposed at angles of about 100*^ 
with the glacis before the neigh- 
bouring bastion and ravelin. It 
serves as a place for assembling 
troops previouriy to making sorties 5 
and the fire from its faces serves to 
defend the approaches to the saliept 
parts in front of the collateral 
works. ; 

Eefoem (to), in a mOitary^ense, 
is, after some manoeuvre or evolu- 
tion, to bring a liue to its natural 
order by aligning it on some given 
point. 

Ebfoembd Offiobe, one whose 
troop or company being broken up, 
is contiaued on full or half-pay. He 
preserves the right of seuiorily, and 
continues in the way of preferment, 
by brevet. 

Eefusb (to), to throwback, or 
to keep out of that regular aligne- 
ment which is formed when troops 
are r^on the pmnt of engaging an 

Eegumbnt, a body of troops 
which, if cavalry, consists of one or 
more squadrons, commanded by a 
colonel 5 and if infantry, of one or 
more battalions, each commanded 
in the same manner. The squadrons 
in cavalry regiments are divided 
into troops. The battalions of 
British infantry are divided into 
companies, two of which are called 
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tKe flanks; one on the riglit con- 
sisting of grenadiers, and another 
on the left formed of light troops. 
Infantiy were first^ formed into 
reginaents in Erance in 1658, and in 
England in 1660. The ordinary 
strength of a regiment of infantry 
of a single hatt^on is 750; but 
this is sometimes increased to 1,000, 
and in eases of two battalions, to 
1,260* One battalion, with which 
the^ senior hentenant-colonel is 
stationed, is the head-q^uarter bat- 
talion; the other is caned the re- 
serve.— •iN'o alterations can be made ; 
by the colonels of the several regi- 1 
ments in any part of the costume of 
the men and officers ; excepting in 
respect to the undress, wherem a 
certain latitude, as regards minor 
appointments, is permissible. The 
fusilier regiments used to wear the 
bearskin cap ; the light infantiwhave 

wings, '’instead of Bie worsted epau- 
lette or shoulder-knot. All the regi- 
ments in the British army are avail- 
able for service in any part of the 
world to which theG-overnmentmay 
deem it advisable to send them. — 
Eegiments of infantry take prece- 1 
dence according to their respective 
numbers. When two regiments 
meet on their march, the regiment 
inferior in point of rank is to halt, 
form in parade order, and salute the 
other corpse whi<ffi proceeds on its I 
march, with swords orawn, bayonets 
fixed, trumpet sounding, or drams 
beating, and standards or colours 
flying, until it has cleared the front 
of the regiment which has halted. 

Eegimental, anything belonging 
to a regiment. 

Eeoimbntai. ITecess ABIES are 
the articles belonging to a soldier, 
and capable of being contained in 
his knapsack. — J^egimmtal Inspec- 
tion is made once a month by the 
commanding officer. The clothing, 
the necessaries, arms, and accou- 
trements, belonging to the different 
companies, are examined by the 
lieu^mant-eolonel or major of the 
cc^a. Specific returns are made 
by t!fe office e<mainandmg troops 
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or companies, by whom the ac- 
counts oP the men are exhibited for 
examination at head-quarters. This 
forms the groundwork or basis of 
the general iaspection, at which 
the troop or company book is al- 
ways produced.— 

of Companies is the first step to- 
wards the other Wo^^Inspection of 
Necessaries 1% an examination of the 
different articles, which every sol- 
dier is directed to have in good 
repair, and of which he is to be in 
possession, to entitle him to receive 
any balance of pay that may then be 
dne to him. 

EiGi-iMEJfXALS, the uniform cloth- 
ing of the army. 

. Eegutlabs, those troops whose con- 
ditions of enrolment are not limited 
to time or place, in contradistinc- 
tion to fencible, militia, or volun- 
teer corps ; also called the Line* 

Eboui/AWOIt, a term generally 
used m the British army to signify 
the regdated price at which any 
commission, or saleable warrant, is 
permitted to be disposed of. {See 
CoMMissiojsrs.) — General 
lations and Orders are a coflection 
of rules published by authority for 
the guidance of officers under all 
circumstances. 

Eeinfoeob, in founding guns, 
that part of a gun next to the 
breech, which is made stronger 
than the rest of the piece, in order 
to resist the force of me powder. 

Ebirfoecbment, an addition of 
fresh troops, to strengthen the 
army, in order to enable it to pro- 
secute an enterprise, &c. 

EEtroiK£>ER, — In military courts- 
martial the prisoner is entitled to 
answer when the prosecutor makes 
a reply to the defence, and this 
answer is called a rejoinder. 

Belief, a fresh detachment of 
trocms, ordered to replace those al- 
ready upon duty. Beliefs of seur 
tries are to carry their arms when 
passing any officer in uniform. In 
fortificaition, ihe Belief expresses the 
total height of the crest of the pa- 
rapet above the bottom of the ditch. 
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Belibyeb, an iron ring fixed to 
a liandle, by means of a socket, so 
as to be at right angles to it. It 
serves to disengage tne seareber of 
a gun, when one of its points is 
retained in a hole, and cannot be 
extracted otherwise. 

Bemain, a term used among 
storekeepers belonging to the Board 
of Ordnance, &o. to express the 
actual quantity of stores found at an 
outpost, &c. where a new store- 
keeper is appointed. 

Eemand (to), to send back ; as 
when a soldier who has been dis- 
charged from prison or the guard- 
house, for the purpose of being exa- 
mined or tried, is sent back to await 
the final decision of his case. 

Bemaeks, — ^Army returns, regi- 
mental statements, guard reports, 
Sic. have a column aQotted for ob- 
servations relative to extraordinary 
occurrences, and these are headed 

Bemarks.” The word is also ap- 
plied with reference to a general 
of&cer’s observations on the verdict 
of a court-martial. 

Bbmbeai, earth, rubbish, <fcc. dug 
for the purpose of forming parapets 
and other works. 

Bbmit, to lessen ; as, to remit a 
part of a soldier*s punishment. 

Bbmottnt, a supply of good and 
serviceable horses for the service of 
the cavalry. 

Bendezvoxts, a place appointed 
for the assembling of any body of 
troops, 

Bepaie oe Aems, the keeping 
in constant good order the dmer- 
ent fire-arms belonging to a troop 
or company, such as muskets, pis- 
tols, &c. A half-yearly allowance 
is made to the caj>t^s of troops and 
companies for this |)urpose. 

Bepoet, a specific statement of 
any particular occurrences. Ojfi- 
cers making written reports are 
required to sign them, specifying 
the regiment to which they belong, 
and their rank. 

Bepeimand, a reproof for some 
error or misconduct. A reprimand 
is sometimes publicly conveyed to 
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ojHcers, either in orders or at the 
head of a regiment, by direction of 
her Majesiy or a general officer in 
command. 

Besbevb, a select body of troops 
kept back in action, to give sujpport 
when it is needed, or to rally on 
in case of disaster. The dei)6t com- 
panies left at home bv infantry 
regiments embarking for foreign 
service are now called the Beseroe 
-companies. 

Bbsioit, to sell out ; to give up 
the situation which one fills, either 
by commission or warrant. In no 
instance whatever can an officer, 
commissioned or otherwise, quit the 
service without having previously 
obtained permission. 

Bbspited on the Mtjstee-eole, 
to be suspended from pay, &c., dur- 
ing which period all adv-antages of 
promotion, &c. are stopped. 

Besponsibilitt. — Ajb the^ subal- 
terns are responsible to their cap- 
tain for the general state of their 
company or troop, so is the cap- 
tain responsible to hisj commanding 
officer* who is* in turn, accountable 
for the whole. 

Best, the third motion of the 
firelock in presenting.” 

Betieade, in fortification, a re- 
trenchment, which is generally 
made with two faces, forming a 
rentrant angle, and is thrown up in 
the body of a work, for the purpose 
of receiving troops, who may dis- 
pute the ground inch by inch. 

Betieb. — To retire from the eer-^ 
'oiee is to quit a military situation 
or place of trust,— -To retire v^on 
is to les^e any particular 
r^lmenl^ department, or office, with 
the fdOl-pay or subsistence which is 
attached to the actual exercise of 
its duties or functions. 

Beteeat, the retrograde move- 
ment of any army or body of men, 
who retire from the enemy . — FM 
Beireat is when an army retires 
with all expedition before a con- 
quering enemy. The Betreat is 
mso a heat of the infantry drums, 
or sounding of the trumpets of the 
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cavalry, wMcli tate place every 
day at sunset, after which no trum- 
pets are to sound or drums to beat 
in ffarrison, except at watch-setting 
and tattoo, or in case of fire or 
other alarm.— jTo retreat is to make 
a retrograde moyement. An army 
or body of men are said to retreat 
when they’^turn their backs upon 
the enemy, or are retiring from the 
ground they occupied ; hence every 
march, in withdrawing from the 
enemy, is called a retreat, 

Betbei^ohmekt, any work raised 
to cover a post, and fortify it against 
an enemy ; such as fascmes loaded 
with earth, gabions, barrels, &e. 
filled with earth, sand-bags, and ge- 
nerally all things that can cover the 
men and stop me enemy; but the 
term is more applicable to a ditch 
bordered with a parapet ; and a post 
thus fortified is called a retrenched 
post, or strong post»~^MetrencJiments 
are sometimes synonymous with in- 
frenchments. The term is likewise 
in use in the pay department of the 
Indian army, to indicate a deduc- 
tion from the pay and other bills on 
account of previous over-payments. 

Beteogeade, going backwards; 
to the rear ; contrary to forward ; 
as, a retrograde movement, 

BETUBjiTS, tabular numerical state- 
ments, tending to explain the state 
of the army, regiment, troop, or 
company. An officer signing a false 
relum or report, or being gtiilty of 
misrepresentation, or wnfiil omis- 
sion, is liable to be cashiered. — 
Metu/rns of a mine are the turnings 
and windings of the gallery leading 
to the mme.'-’-Iietwms of a tren^ 
are the various turnings and wind- 
ings which form the lines of the 
trench, and are, as near as they 
can be, made parallel to the place 
attacked, to avoid being enfiladed. 

Beveii/Le, the beat of drums at 
the break of day. After this the 
sentries do not <mallenge. 

Beteesb, a change for the worse, 
€M partial, defeat. — ahe Meversefire 
is fire on the enemy% rear, 
whilst he m engj^ging your aamy in 


front,—- The Mefoerse flank in co- 
lumn is the flank at the other ex- 
tremity from the pivot of a division. 

Ebvebsbd, upside down ; as anas 
reversed.— o/rms. Arms 
are said to be reversed, when the 
butts of the pieces are slung, or held 
upwards. 

Eevetemen'T, afacingtothe steep 
sides of a ditch, or parapet. In 
permanent works it is usually of 
masonry ; in field-works it may be 
of timber, turf, hurdles, or other 
material at hand. In and before 
the time of Tauban, the scarp re- 
v^tements were raised from the bot- 
tom of the ditch to the top of the 

S et; bnt the part which was 
0 above the glacis being de- 
stroyed by the enemy’s artillery, 
and the parapet, in consequence, 
partly ruined soon after the com- 
mencement of the siege, that engi- 
neer, in most of his works, raised 
his rev4tements no higher than the 
level of the crest of the glacis, or 
about seven feet above the natural 
ground. Th^ exterior of the parapet 
was then left at such an inclination 
to the horizon (45° in general) that 
the earth would support itself. The 
ditch of a fortress^ being about 
eighteen feet deep, the height of 
the scarp rev^tement was conse- 
quently twenfy-five feet, and this 
was considered sufficient to afford 
security against the danger of hav- 
ing, the rampart escaladed. It is 
at present recommended that the 
ditch should be twenty-four feet 
deep, and in this case the scarp re- 
v^tement is above thirty feet nigh. 
Some ramparts are now formed of 
earth, unsupported by revMements ; 
and even the opposite side of the 
ditch, instead of being faced with a 
steep wall, is occasionally formed 
with a gentle slope from the level 
of the natural ground to the bottom 
of the ditch. This construction has 
recently been put in practice on the 
continent by engineers- who have 
adopted the ideas of Montalembert 
and Carnot ; and at the foot of each 
principal rampart is a high de- 
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tacEed wall, with, looplioles. TMs 
being covered with a counter-guard 
of earth, was supposed to be inca- 
pable of being destroyed by the 
artillery of the besieger. — Revite- 
mmt, in field fortification, means 
the strengthening of earth -works 
with gabions, &cines, hurdles, 
sand-bags, &c. 

Eeview, an inspection of the ge- 
neral appearance and regular &- 
position of a body of troops, as- i 
sembled for that purpose. I 

Eevision. — ^No court-martial can | 
be called upon to revise its finding, 
opinion, or sentence, more than 
once, nor can any additional evi- 
dence be received by the court on 
such revision. 

Eicochkt, the repeated rebound- 
ing of round-shot. By firing at a 
slight elevation, with small charges, 
in a direction enfilading the face of 
a work, shot are pitched over the 
parapet, and bound along the ram- 
part from end to end, with most 
destructive effect on the guns and 
gunners occupying it. This is called 
Micochet fire. 

EruBE, in artille:^-carriages, a 
piece of wood, which ha^ more 
height than breadth j the length 
being equal to that of the body of 
the axle-tree, upon which the side- 
pieces rest in a four-wheel carriage, 
such as the ammunition-waggon, 
block-carriage, and sling-waggon. 

EidoE, in fortification, is the 
highest part of the glacis proceeding 
from the salient angle of the covered 
way. 

Eielb, a species of firelock, the 
barrel of which, instead of being 
smooth inside, is cut in iorr&ws, 
running in a screw-like or spiral 
direction, by which contrivance the 
bullet cannot roll out as it does from 
common guns, but assumes in its 
exit the barreFs spiral twist ; and 
after leaving the gun, spius through 
the air on an axis coincident with 
its curve of fiight, hy which means 
very great precision of aim is ac- 
quired. It follows, from a con- 
sideration of the rifle gun, that that 


end of Ihe bullet which first emerges, 
strikes the object first; in other 
words, so long as the spinning mo- 
tion of the buHet continues, the 
axis of rotation of the bullet does 
not change. Taking advantage of 
this principle, rifle bullets may be 
made of a conical or pyriform shape, 
by which means an increased weight 
of metal may be fired from a bore 
of given diameter. A conical rifle 
buffet will always strike tip fore- 
most, and jf this tip be made of 
steel, the penetrating effect of the 
missile becomes terrific. There are 
several rifle corps in the British 
army, the men in which are armed 
with the rifle. 

Eiflemek, a peculiar kind of 
l^ht infantry, consisting of expe- 
rienced marksmen, armed with 
rifles. In the British army there 
are two battalions of the rifle bri- 
gade and of the 60 th rifles, the 
Ceylon and Canadian rifle regiments, 
and the Cape mounted riflemen. 

Etnas, in arfcillepy, are of various 
uses ; such as the l^hing rings in 
travelling-Garriages, to lash: the 
sponge, rammer, and ladle, as well 
as the tarpauling that covers the 
guns ; ^ the rings fastened to the 
breeching-bolts m ship-carriages f 
and the shaft-rings to fasten ihe 
harness of the shaft-horse, by means 
of a pin .— of a are cir- 
cles of metal, of which there are 
five ; viz., base-ring, reinforce-ring, 
trunnion -ring, comice -ring, and 
muzzle-ring. 

Eiot Act, an Act of Parliament 
prohibiting riotous or tumultuous 
assemblies. !Biis being read by a 
magistrate. to.the mob, if they do 
not in a; g^ven time disperse, or if 
they commit any act of violence 
on me property or persons of others, 
the soldiery may fire on them, and 
reduce them by force of arms to 
quiet, and obedience to the laws. 

ErsB (to), in a military sense, to 
makehostile attack; as ‘‘The soldiers 
rose against their oifioers.” — ^To ob- 
tain promotion. — To rise from the 
ranks is to obtain promotion by 
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degrees, after kaving been in tbe 
ranks as a private soldier; a cir- 
cumstance vmich bas kappened to 
some of tkebest generals in tneworld. 

EiVETiKa-PLATBS, in gpi-car- 
riages, small sijnare, tkin pieces of 
iron, through wnich the ends of the 
boltspass, andare riveted upontkem. 

Eoad, Military, a road which is 
calculated for the passage of troops, 
and the conveyance of artillery. 

BoBiNsoiir, Gtenebal Sib JFrb- 
BBEic P., G-.O.B., Colonel of the 
39th regiment of foot. This gal- 
lant and distinguished officer en- 
tered the army in Pebruary 17Y7, 
as ensign in an American regiment, 
and was appointed ensign in the 
17th foot, September 1778. Sir 
F. P. Eohinson served five years in 
the first American war, and com- 
manded a company of the 17th foot 
at the battle of Horseneck, in 
March 1779. He was at the cap- 
ture of the post of Stoneypoint, 
on the Hudson river, by the Ame- 
rican army under General Wayne, i 
July 1779, where he was wounded 
and taken prisoner ; and was pre- 
sent at the battle of !N‘ew London. 
He returned to England with the 
88th regiment, after the peace and 
evacuation of H ew York, and landed 
at Portsmouth in January 1784. 
On the 24th of November, 1793, 
he embarked at Cork with Ms re^- 
menti forming part of the expedi- 
tion under Sir Charles Grey for 
the West Indies, and was present at 
the capture of Martinique, St. Lu- 
cia, and Guadaloupe, including the 
storming of Eleur de TEpee, and 
the heights of Pabnonte. He was 
shortly afterwards obliged to return 
to England for the recovery of his 
health ; and was appointed inspecting 
field-officer at Bedford. He was re- 
moved to the London recruiting dis- 
trict in 1802. He was actively em- 
ployed in organizing and drilling the 
volunteer corps in the metropolis. 
In Sept, 1812 Brigadier -General 
Bobinson joined the army in the 
Peninsula under Wellington, and 
wm at Osma, 
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13th June, 1813j the battle of ¥it- 
toria, 21st June, where he command- 
ed the brigade which carried the y il- 

of^the bay onet, under a heavy Jre of 
artillery and musketry, and repulsed 
the numerous desperate efforts of 
the enemy to recover it. At the first 
assault of St. Sebastian, 24th July, 

1813, he commanded the column of 
attack at the successful assault of 
that fortress, 31st August, and was 
severely wounded. He was at the 
passage of the Bidassoa, Oct. 1813 ; 
the attack of the tower of Secoa 
and heights of Cihour, on the 9th 
of Nov. ; the battle of the Nive, 
10th of Dec., and again severely 
wounded at the head of his brigade ; 
and the blockade of Bayonne and 
repulse of the sortie, 14th April, 

1814, when he succeeded to the 
command of the fifth division. In 
June 1814 the duke of Wellington 
selected Major-General Bobinson 
to proceed in command of a brigade 
to North America. He accord- 
ingly embarked at Bordeaux with 
battalions of the 27th, 39th, 76th, 
and 88th regiments, and arrived 
at Brandypots, 100 miles below 
Quebec, on the 9th of August. 
La September he commanded two 
brigades, intended to attack the 
works at Plattsburg ; but after hav- 
ing gallanlly forced the passage of 
the Saranac, he received orders from 
Sir George Prevost to retire- In 
November following he was ap- 
pointed commander -in -chief and 
provisional ffovemor of the Upper 
Provinces, Canada, which he held 
until June 1816, when he returned 
to England. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed governor and commander- 
in-chief of Tobago, and nomi- 
nated E.O.B. 2nd Jan. 1815; and 
G. C. B. 20th April, 1838. He lived 
•to become the oldest soldier in the 
British service; his first commission 
being of earlier date than those of 
the few generals whose names pre- 
ceded his in the Army List. He 
died on the 1st of January, 1862, in 
the 89th year of his age. 
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Bookbt, a case Med witli caicass tlie fusee is capped, to serve as a 
composition, consisting of saltpetre, guide in the insertion of tKe boring- 
snlpWr, and charcoal, the violent bit. There is a hole in the apex of 
combustion of which produces a the shell, secured by a screw metal 
continued recoil against the atmo- plug, for putting in the bursting- 
sphere, so powerful as to prmect the powder, and for boring, according 
rocket to great vertical or horkon- to the different ranges at which it 
tal distances. A stick is attached, may be required to burst . — See 
to guide its flight when fired. Made Srann. 

of pasteboard, it is used as a fire- Boubia, orBrOniCA.^ — ^In 1808 the 

work for signals ; when of iron, it French had obtained possession of 
forms a terrible and destructive Portugal, and Marshal Junot was 
warlike projectile. Bockets, whose running riot at Lisbon. To expel 
diameters vary from one to two them from Portugal, the British 
inches, have been found to ascend government equipped a force, and a 
vertically to the height of about 500 part of it, upwards of 12,000 strong, 
yards; and those whose diameters was placed under the command of Sit 
vary from two to three inches have Arthur Wellesley. He proceeded 
ascended to the height of 1,200 to the Portuguese coast, landed at 
yards. Bockets, to be employed as Mondego Bay, and advanced in a 
military projectiles, were invented southerly direction towards Lisbon, 
by Sir Williatn Congreve ; and, in To oppose his progress, G-eneral 
the British artillery service, a hqdy Laborde took up a position on some 
of men, called the Bocket Troop, elevated ground near the village of 
has been organized e^ressly for Boleia. A combat ensued on the 
their management. From iheir 17th of August, which resulted in 
form they penetrate to a con- the defeat the French. ^ 
siderable depth when fired against Bolu, a tenn of varied significa- 
timber or earth. Twelve-pounder tion in reference to military mat- 
rockets, after a range of 1,2^ yards, ters. Thus, to foZHs to continue 
have been found to enter the ground one uniform beat of the drum, 
obliquely as far as 22 feet. The without variations, for a certain 
principal inconvenience attending length of time.— JRoll is a 
the^ rocket practice is the powerM beat of drum by which troops are 
action of the wind when it blows in assembled at any particular spot of 
a direction perpendicular, and even rendezvous or parade. — MmterHoll 
oblique, to the intended line of is a return given by paymasters, on 
flight. — Congreve Boclcetsscreoifoxn! which are written the names of 
different natures, viz., 24-pound- both officers and soldiers of the 
ers, 12^ounders, 6-pounders, and regment, troop, or company, with 
3-poundera, The cases are of their country, age, and service.— 
vrrought iron, and tibe rockets are Sgimd Boll is a fist containing the 
driven upon the same principle as names of each particular sguad. — 
signal rockets. Congreve rockets Skfe Bcdl is’? a Mst ecmtammg? the 
may be nsed either as shot or shell ^^the men behmOTtg to 

rockets, and the shell may he made a troop or company, with the Jbmght 
to burst either at long or short or stature of each spedficmly 
ranges. Each rocket is fitted with marked. — Boll call is the calling 
a fusee screwed into the base of the over the names of the several men 
shell ; this fusee is as long as the who compose any part of a military 
size of the shell will admit of, so as bo^, 

to leave sufficient space between Bonoesvallbs, a village in the 
the end of it and the inner surface Pyrenees, the scene of a combat 
of the shell for putting in the between the French and the Eng- 
bursting-powder; and the end of lish (the latter commanded by 
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G-enexal Cole), in. tlie early part of 
the autumn of 1813. 

Eondel, in fortification, a round 
tower, sometimes erected at the 
foot of a bastion. 

Eopbs, Deao, in the artillery, by 
which the soldiers pull the ^uns 
backwards or forwards, both at 
practice and in an engagement. 

EoSE, LlEXITBNANT-GENBEAIi SlE 
John, K.C.B., a distinguished of- 
ficer of the Bengal army, who died 
at Holme, 1^. B,, on the 9th of 
September, 1852, aged seyentrf^five. 
He was appointed ensign in the 
East-India Company’s service in 
1797; captain m 1806; major, 
1813; hentenant - colonel, 1817; 
colonel, 1824; major-general in 
1837, and lieutenant-general in 
1840. He was present at the bat- 
tles of Malavilly and Periapatam, 
and likewise during the whole 
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enemy’s breaching batteries, in- 
dicted severe loss upon them, and 
rendered their guns unserviceable^ 
For this gallant act he was again 
thanked in general orders. He was 
also engaged in several other actions 
during the same year. In 1805 he 
was present with Lord Lake, when 
he pursued Holkar through the 
Punjab ; and in 1814 he commanded 
his regiment, and captured two 
forts in the Burdee country, and 
then settled the dijfferences between 
the Eajah and the British govern- 
ment. . In 1817:;he jras, .^ng^ed inAJ. 
the Goorl'^ ’ war, and .i0^^^.ia \ 

I the Pindarree war; and was actively I 


Eose served under the . late duke 
of Wellington (then Colonel Wel- 
lesley), at the taking of several 
forts in the Mysore and Bednore 
countries; also in the Northern 
Circars, in 1800. In the same 
year, Lieutenant Eose ^ain volun- 
teered, and served wiQi the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, tmder Sir David 
Baird, and then joined the expe-i 
dition against I3ie Portuguese set- 
tlements of .Demaun ^ and he was 
with the Bombay army in Gktzerat 
in 1801-2. In 1803 he served under 
General Lord Lake, at the battle of 
Delhi, and the reduction of several 
fortresses. At the capture of Agra 
he commanded his own regiment 
of sepoys, when he was severely 
wounded ; and one-half of his regi- 
ment were either killed or wounded 
in taking the batteries. Upon this 
occasion he received the thanks 
of the commander-m-chief in gene- 
ral orders. In the same year he 
was also present at the siege and 
capture of Gwalior. In 1804, when 
the fortress of Delhi was besieged 

K 70,000 men and 130 guns^ lieut. 
^mma^ed a sorke upon the 


served in eight campaigns, three ex- 
peditions, four great sieges ; at the 
capture of eight forts, two battles, 
and ten lesser actions ; for which he 
had the honour, on four different 
occasions, of receiving the thanks 
of the commander-in-chief. A son 
of the gallant general. Ensign Alex- 
ander Sx>se, then attached to Shah 
Soojah’s regiment of j^Q iffitohs, 
whic h garri soned 

at 

Charekar, near^ Cabul, was cut to 
pieces, after Idlling four of the 
enemy with his own hand, while 
gallantly cutting his way through 
an overwhebningforce of &e enemy, 
which succeeded in annihilatmg the 
regiment and artillery attached; 
HdSjor Eldred Pottinger and Lieu- 
tenant Haughton, the adjutant, both 
desperately wounded, having alone 
most miraculously escaped with 
their lives. 

Eosettes, two small hunches of 
ribbons, that were attached to the 
loops by which the gorget of an 
officer was suspended on nis chest. 

Eostee, a plan or table, by which 
the duty of officers, entire battalions, 
and squadrons is regulated. 

Eoitoh Eidee, a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the cavalry regi- 
ments, whose business it is to break 
in refractory horsesj^ and assist the 
riding-master when required. 
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Eoueeattx, rotm.d ^ bimdles of hood of the place from, through, or 
fascme$, which are tied together, to which the troops are to march, 
They serve to cover men when and for which a fee of one shilling 
the works are pushed close to a is to he paid, reqniring him to pro- 
besieged town, or to mask the head vide the carriages, horses, and 
of a work. drivers therein mentioned, allowing 

Eound (from the French Tonde)^ him a snfficient time to do so, and 
a visitation, a personal attendance specifying the places from and to 
by the officer of the day or guard which the carriages are to travel, 
through a certain circuit of ground, with the number of miles between 
to see that all is well. A Boimd the places. This distance, for which 
consists, in the ordinary way, of a only payment can be demanded, is 
detachment from the main-guard, not to exceed, except in cases of 
of an officer or a non-commissioned emergency, a day’s march, ac- 
officer and six men, who go round cording to the route, and in no 
the rampart of a garrison, to listen case to extend beyond twenty-five 
if anything be stirring without the miles. 

place, and to see that the sentinels Eotals, in artillery, are a kind 
are diligent upon their duty, and all of small mortars, which carry a 
in order, — Bounds are ordinary and shell whose diameter is 5*5 inches, 
extraordinaiy . The ordinary rounds They are mounted on beds the same 
are three : the town-^major^s round, as other mortars, 
the grand round, and the msiting Eufflb, a term used among the 
round, — Bound is also a general drummers of a British regiment, to 
discharge of musketry or cannon ; signify a sort of vibrating sound 
and Bounds of ammimition is the which is made upon a drum, and is 
term applied to the number of ball- less loud than the roll. - r 
cartridges with which a soldier is Eukkikg- Fieb, a term apj^ed 
sullied. to rapid succession of firing. 

Eoundel, a circular bastion; Eufeet, Pbinob Eobeet be 
also a kind of target. Bavieee, Prince Palatine of the 

Eottt, the confusion created in Ehine, commonly called Prince 
an army or body of troops, wben Eupert, duke of Cumberland, ad- 
defeated or dispersed . — To put to miralofEngland, one of the greatest 
the rout m io defeat and throw into generals of the seventeenth cen- 
confusion. The term expresses tury; son of Frederick, jprince elec- 
more than a defeat, because it im- tor palatine of the Ehine, and 
plies a dispersion of the enemy’s Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
forces ; for a defeated enemy may king of England and Scotland, 
retreat in good order ; but when After distinguishing himself in 
routed, order and discipline are at Holland, he went to England in 
an end ; and the memorable cry of 1642, and offered his services to 

Sauve qui pent,” the only sound King Charles E, his uncle, who 
which animates the disorganized created^ hijah Enight of the G-arter, 
multitude. and cahfetr^ed upon him the com- 

Eoute, the order for the march mand of the army. Prince Eup^ 
of a regiment or detachment, speci- was very successful against the Far- 
fying its various stages and dates liamentarians, hut he was eventually 
of march. Officers commanding obliged to retire to France. In 
regiments are, on the receipt of the course of time he was favourably 
route, to apply to the ma^strates, received by Charles II., king of 
who are required, on the production England, who appointed him a 
of the order for marching, to issue privy councillor in 1662, and gave 
a warrant to any constable having him the command of the fleet 
authority to act in the neighbour- against the Dutch in 1664. In the 
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succeeding yearj Prince Bupert 
defeated me jDutck fleet ; and was 
appointed admiral of England in 
1673. He was victorious on many 
otixer occasions, and died on tlie 
29tlL of November, 1682. 


s. : :■ 

S ABBE, properly a curved sword, 
but now applied to a dragoon’s eut- 
and-tbrust sword, wlietber straight 
or curved. — Sabre -tctsclie is from 
the German siihel, sabre, and tasche, 
a leather case, consisting of a 
pocket, which is suspended from 
the sword-belt, on the left side of a 
dragoon, by three slu^, to cor- 
respond with the belt. It is usually 
of an oblong shape, scollo;^ed at 
the bottom, with a device m the 
centre, and a broad lace round the 
edge. 

Sabtjoal, a town of Portugal, on 
the Spanish frontier, which was the 
scene of an afiair highly honourable 
to the British army, on the Brd of 
April, 1811. Lord Wellington had 
nearly surrounded thePrenoh army, 
which commanded , , aU the ap- 
proaches from ihe fords of the Gioa 
towards the upper part of Almeida. 
A heavy fall of rain interfered with 
the British general’s di^ositions, — 
the French retreated and escaped ; 
but not until the immortal light 
division (the 43rd, 52nd, and 95th) 
had inflicted upon it the severest 
punishment, killing and wounding 
many, and taking several prisoners. 

SiCK, a term applied to the pil- 
laging of a town, vmen it has been 
taken by storm. 

Saobamesttum Militabb, the 
oath taken by the Boman soldiers 
when they were enrolled. This oath 
was pronounced at the head of the 
legion, in an audible voice, by a sol- 
who w^ chosen bv the tribune 
for &at porposo. He th^by 
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pledged himself before the gods, to 
expose his life for the good and 
safety of the republic, to obey his 
superior officers, and never to absent 
himself without leave. The aggre- 
gate of the legion assented to the 
oath without going through the 
formal declaration of it. 

Sacbbd Battaeiost, a band of 
infantry composed of 300 young 
Thebans, united in strict friendship 
and affection, who were engaged, 
under a particular oath, never to fly, 
but to defend each other to the last 
drop of their blood. At the famous 
battle of Leuctra, in which the 
Spartans were signally defeated 
by Epaminondas, the sacred bat- 
t^on was commanded by Pelopidas, 
and mainly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the day. 

SacbbdWab, an appellation given 
to the wars carried on among the 
Grecian states respecting the temple 
of Belphi. The first began 418 
B.C., and the second 357 b.c. 

Safe-condtjct, a security under 
the broad s^al, which is given by 
the sovereign, or by some person in 
authority, to any individual, for his 
quiet coming into, or passing out of, 
the realm. It is also given by 
governors of fortified places, com- 
manding officers, 

SAFEexTAEU, a protection granted 
by, the general of an army for the 
safety of an enemy’s lands or per- 
sons, to preserve them from being 
insulted or plundered. 

Saqittaeii, in the Eoman army, 
under the emperors, were young 
men armed with bows and arrows, 
who, together with the Funditores, 
were generally sent out to skirmish 
before the main body. They con- 
stituted no part of the Velites, but 
seem to have succeeded them at 
the time when the Socii were ad- 
mitted into the Eoman legions ; for 
at that period the Yelites were dis- 
continued. 

Sag-ttm, an ancient military gar- 
ment or cloak, made of wool, with- 
out sleeves, fastened by a girdle 
around the waist, and a buckle. It 
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was wonx by tbe Greeks, Bomaas, 
and Gatds. Tbe generals alone 
wore tbe paludamentum, and all 
tbe Boman soldiers, even tbe cen- 
turions and tribunes, used ib.e 
sagum. 

St. Sebastian, in Spain, captured 
by tbe British in August 1813. 

St. Cte, the locality of the prin- 
cipal school for tbe officers of the 
Brencb infantry. 

St. Domingo, taken by tbe British 
in September 1793. 

Saint Geoege’s Guaed, a guard 
of tbe broadsword or sabre, used 
in warding off blows directed against 
the bead. 

St. Legee, Geneeal, an officer 
of the East-India Company, dis- ' 
tinguished for his military opera- 
tions on the banks of the Sutlej, 
when he was engaged in dispossess- 
ing the Sikhs of their conquests on 
the left bank of that river, and con- 
fining themselves to the right. 

St. Lucia, an island in me West 
Indies, taken from tbe Ereneb, in 
June 1803, by tbe troops under 
General Greenfield. 

St. Vincent, an island in tbe 
West Indies, taken from tbe French 
by Abercromby in 1796. 

Saikye, in the Middle Age, a 
species of cannon smaller than a 
demi-culverin, much employed in 
sieges.^ Like the falcon, &c., it de- 
rived its name from a species of 
hawk. 

Salamanca. — After tbe capture 
of the fortress of Bad^oz, in tbe 
spring of 1812, Lord Wellington 
advanced towards Salamanca ^tbe 
ancient kingdom of Leon, in Spain, 
province of Salamanca), and iu tbe 
vicinity of the town encountered a ■ 
large French force under Marshal 
Marmont. For several days tbe 
hostile armies moved in parallel 
lines in sight of each other, each 
commander watching tbe move- 
ments of bis antagonist in order 
to checkmate him. At length, in 
July 1812, Marshal Marmont sepa- 
rated a lar^e portion of the left 
of bis force from the main body, in 
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order to check Wellington’s sup- 
posed intentiou to escape to Ciudad 
Bodrigo. Wellington, perceiving 
the error his adversary nad com- 
mitted, immediately ordered a 

f eneral attack by Generals Paken- 
am and Le Marchant, and the 
result was the complete defeat of 
the French. When the day was 
irretrievably lost, Mannont’s gal- 
lantry saved the French army from 
destruction. His flank was turned ; 
for the 3rd division was moving 
round his left, while his assailants, 
with increasing numbers, werepress- 
ing him hard in front ; and, although 
the fire of the French artillery was 
rapid and well-directed, it could 
not arrest the British advance ; and 
the 6th division, with a brigade of 
the 4th, mounted the hill with 
fearless intrepidity. Darkness had 
fallen, but in a stream of fire the 
movements of the combatants could 
he traced. On the side of the 
British a sheet of flame was seen, 
sometimes advancing with an even 
front, sometimes pricking forth in 
spear-he^s, — ^now falling back in 
waving lines, and anon darting up- 
wards in one vast pyramid, — the 
apex of which often approached, 
yet never gained, the actual summit 
of the mountain ; hut the French 
musket^, rapid as lightning, 
sparkled along the brow of the 
heightwith unvarying fullness, and 
with what destructive effects the 
dark gaps and changiug shapes of 
the adverse fire showed too plainly. 
Yet, when Pakenham had agam 
turned the enemy’s left, and Foy’s 
division had glided into ihe forest, 
s tok was conmleted, the 
effiifeent crest of the ridge became 
black and silent, and Qxe whole 
French army vanished, as it were, 
in the darlmess.” The escape of 
the beaten divisions by the ford at 
Alba de Tormes — a gallant affair 
at La Serna — ^the passage of the 
Guadarama Mountains — and the en- 
trance of the Allies into Madrid, 
followed the decisive victory of Sala- 
manca. 
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Sale, MAjoe-Genbeal Sib Eg- 
bert. — It was the peculiar fortune 
of this officer to pass nearly the 
whole period of his service in India. 
Entering the army in 1795, he 
served at the battle of Malavilly 
and the sie^ and storm of Seringa;- 
patani, in 1799 ; afterwards in the 
Wynaad country ; at the storm of 
the Travancore lines in 1809, and 
the capture of Mauritius (the Isle 
of France) in 1810. We nest find 
him distinguishing himself, during 
the whole of the Burmese war in 
1824-5-6, at the head of the 13th 
light infantry. Every stockade, 
every point he assailed, was cap- 
tured in its turn. In 1838 he was 
appointed to command a brigade of 
the expedition to Afighanistan, ^d 
^hantly led the storming party at 
Ghoznee on the 23rd of July, 1839, 
when that place fell to the British 
arms. After the occupation of Ca- 
bool he was employed m the reduc- 
tion of several fortresses in the in- 
terior ; on each occasion experienc- 
ing stout resistance. In October 
1841, when returniim to India with 
his brigade, the Ghilzee moun- 
taineers disputed his passage at the 
Khoord Cabool Pass j he overthrew 
them, made his way to JeUalabad 
{quod mde), and bravely maintained 
that place for several months. Eor 
these services “he was , raised to the 
rank of Ma^or-General, received the 
cross of a Knight Commander of 
the Bath, and was presented with 
the colonelcy of the regiment in 
which he had so long served. He 
was afterwards appointed to a lucra- 
tive office on the Indian staff of the 
Eoyal army ; but was slain at the 
red fight of Moodkee, on the Sutlej, 
in 1845, while resisting the advance 
of the Seiks into India. 

Salient Angle, in fortification, 
the angular work whose points are 
direct^ upon the country. 

Sally, a sudden offensive move- 
ment by the garrison of a fortified 
place, directed against the troops or 
woi^s. of the besiegers. 
Sally-poets, openings in the 


glacis of a fort, which afford free 
egress and ingress to troops engaged 
in a sally or sortie. 

Salting Boxes, in artilleiy, were 
boxes of about four inches high, and 
two inches and a half in diameter, 
for holding mealed powder, to 
sprinkle the fuses of shells, that 
they might take fire from the blast 
of the powder in the chamber. 

Salute, a discharge of artillery 
or small arms, or of both, in honour 
of some person or event. It also 
applies to the ceremony of present- 
ing arms, &c. A colonel is saluted 
by the guards of his regiment turn- 
ing out and jpre^entmg arms once a 
day. If they turn out again, it is 
with shouldered arms. To lieu- 
tenant-colonels and majors, their 
own guards turn out -m^shouldered 
arms once a day; at other times 
they stcmd to their arms. When 
the command of a regiment devolves 
on a lieutenant-colonel, major, or 
captain, when guards present their 
arms, the officers, with the excep- 
tion of those hearing the colours, on 
all occasions are to salute with their 
swords. When general officers, or 
persons entitled to a salute, pass in 
the rear of a guard, the officer is 
only to make his men stand shoul- 
dered, and not to face his guard to 
the right about, or beat his drum. 
Officers wearing hats are not, on any 
occasion, to take them off in salut- 
ing; hut, when their swords are 
not drawn, they are to salute by 
bringing up the right hand to the 
forehead horizontally on a line with 
the eyebrow. 

Same EE, a river of French Flan- 
ders, which has been the scene of 
many sanguinary conflicts at dif- 
ferent periods. It rises in the Ar- 
dennes, between La Capelle and Cha- 
teau- Cambresis; runs from south- 
west to north-east; washes Lan- 
drecy, a fortified town, which was 
taken by the Imperialists in 1793. 
In its vicinity is Troisville, where, 
in 1794, the French were defeated 
by the British under the duke of 
xorki Maubeuge is situated in 
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advance of the Forest of Mormal. 

It was fortified by Yanban, and has 
a manufactory of fire-arms, and a 

f arrison of infantry and cavalry. 

t was vainly besieged W the Allies 
in 1814. Near it is Wattignies, 
where Jour dan beat the Austrians 
in 1813, and compelled them to 
raise the siege of Maubeuge. From 
hence, the Sambre flows out of 
France, and passing into Belgium, 
washes Charleroi, a fortified place, 
captured by the French in 1672, 
1677, 1693, 1736, 1792, and 1794. 
It leaves, upon the heights on its 
left banh, Fleurus, a place rendered 
famous by four remarkable battles, 
— that of 1622, gained by the Spa- 
niards over the JProtestants of Grer- 
many ; that of 1690, gained by 
Luxembourg over the Imperialists; 
the battle of 1794, gained by Jour- 
dan over the Allies ; and the battle 
of 1815 (also designated the battle 
of Ligny), gained by Napoleon over 
the Prussians. The battle of 1794 
was preceded by the siege of Char- 
leroi, during which the French had 
six times crossed the Sambre in 
vain, and ha4 been repulsed in six 
battles; the most celebrated of 
which are those of Grandreng, of 
the P4chant, and of Marchienne. 

Sak Sebastian, a fortified town 
on the coast of the Bay of Biscay, 
near the entrance to the river 
Garonne, It was taken by the 
French in 1808, upon the invasion 
of Spain by Bonaparte, and held 
until the autumn oi 1813, when, on 
the 31st August, it fell to the arms 
of Lord Wellington, upon his ad- 
vance across the Pyrenees into 
France, and was burnt. The castle, 
which held out for some time after 
the town, was taken on the 18th of 
September, 1813. 

Sanb-baos, bags of earth, employ- 
ed torepair breaches and embrasures, 
to form rev^tements of parapets, 
and cover of infantry. 
/SANBHXTBST.-The JRoyal Military 
^College was originally * founded, 
in the year 1802, at Great Marlow, 
county of Buckingham, for the 


education of ^ gentlemen cadets, and 
more especially for those young 
gentlemen whose fathers had fallen 
m the service. In 1812 the insti- 
tution was removed to S^dhupf, ; 
one of the most healthy "I'pdfs in ^ 
England, situated thirty miles dis- 
tant from London, through which j 
coaches used to pass at every hour. 
The building presents a splendid 
and imposing appearance. The 
grand entrance isoy a lofty portico 
of fiuted Doric pillars, ascended by 
a high fiight of steps. Two wings, 
with the residence of the lieutenant- 
governor and the hospital, are at- 
tached to the main building. The 
basement story is exclusively de- 
voted to rooms for the use of the 
Serjeants, kitchens, &c. ; and in the 
rear of the college is a large square, 
with houses for the residence of the - 
officers of the establishment. In- 
deed, nothing which can contribute 
to the mentad or corporeal improve- 
ment of the cadets, has been omitted 
in this great national establishment. 

The princinal regulations for the 
admission oi cadets are, that no 
candidate can he admitted to the 
j^ior department of the Eoyal 
Military College under thirteen 
years of age, nor above sixteen. No 
cadet is allowed to he withdrawn 
from the college hut by permission 
of the commander-in-chief, obtained 
through the governor. There are 
two examinations for admission, and 
parents or raardians are at liberty 
to choose that which is best adapted 
to the previous education of the can- 
didate. The one examination com- 
prehends the first four rules of 
arithmetic, . simple and compound, 
and Cbmstming Cornelius Nepos, or 
Caesar in prose, and Yirgil or Ovid 
in verse. Tlie other comprehends 
arithmetic as high as the rule of 
three, together with vulgar and 
decimal tractions. Writing, spell- 
ing, and the construction of an 
English sentence, form part of both 
examinations. If a candidate is 
found deficient in any of tbe three 
elementary parts of learning, his 
E "" 
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admission to tlie college mnst be 
deferred until be is better quaMed. 
Eacb gentleman cadet, on bis ad- 
mission, must be provided, at bis 
own expense, with two scarlet clotb 
coats, made according to tbe uniform 
of tbe Eoyal Military College ; and 
all tbe necessary equipments of 
clotbing, books, instruments, &>c. 
A candidate for admission to tbe 
senior department of tbe college 
must be a commissioned officer in 
tbe army, and must have completed 
tbe twenty-first year of bis age. 
He must bave actually served as a 
commissioned officer witb bis regi- 
ment for three years abroad, or mr 
four years at borne, unless be should 
bave been reduced to balf-pay be- 
fore tbe completion of such period, 
when bis claim will be considered. 
Every candidate will bave tonndergo 
an examination previously to admis- 
sion, cbiefiy in tbe elements of 
geometry. 

Tbe following are tbe classes, and 
rates of subscription, upon which 
candidates are admitted into tbe 
Eoyal Military College, 

Mrst Class , — Tbe sons of all 
officers in tbe army, under tbe rank 
of field officers, including surgeons 
and paymasters j and the orphans 
of officers of whatever rank m tbe 
army, and. of commanders, and of- 
fice of rank superior thereto, of 
tbe Boyal navy, who have died in 
tbe service, and are proved to have 
left families in ^ecimiar^ distress ; 
to pay £40 per annum. 

Second Class . — Tbe sons of regi- 
mental field officers; and of cap- 
tains, under three years' rank, and 
commanders of tbe navy, £50 per 
annum. The sons of colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, having corps, 
and of captains of the navy of three 
years* rank, £70 per annum. The 
sons of all flag and general officers, 
£80 per annum. 

Third Class , — The sons of pri- 
vate gentlemen and noblemen, £125 
per annum. 

In conformity to tbe royal war- 
rant, dated tbe 27tb of May, 1808, 


all gentlemen cadets at the Eoyal 
Mibtary College are subject to the 
Articles of War, and to such other 
rules and regulations as are, or may 
be from time to time, estabiisbed for 
the maintenance of good order and 
discipline at the Institution. Ofi 
fleers, on leaving the senior depart- 
ment of tbe college, are to rejoin 
their regiments within one month 
after quitting tbe Institution. 

Sap, Sapping- (Ital. 'za^pa, a 
pickaxe), tbe art of excavating 
trenches of approach, nnder tbe 
musketry-fire of tbe besieged. Tbe 
sappers place gabions, one by one, 
along tbe intended line of parapet, 
and fill them rapidly, as mey are 
placed, witb tbe earth excavated 
from the trench. A trench so formed 
is called a sap ; and when, under 
cover of night, or during slack fire, 
a line of many gabions can be 
placed, and filled simultaneously, 
it is called a flying sap. 

Sappbes, soldiers belonging to 
tbe artificers or engineers, whose 
business is to work at the saps. 

Sash, a mark of distinction, 
which, in tbe British service, is 
generally made of crimson silk for 
the officers, and witb nrim son mixed 
witb coloured cotton for tbe ser- 
jeants. It is worn round tbe waist 
m most regiments ; in some few, it 
is thrown across tbe shoulder. 

Saucissb, Sattoisson, in min- 
ing, a long^ pipe or bag, made of 
cloth well pitched, or sometimes of 
leather, of an inch and a half dia- 
meter, filled witb powder, going 
from the chamber of a mine to tbe 
entrance of the gallery. It is gene- 
rally placed in a wooden pipe, called 
an angetf to prevent its growing 
damp. It serves to give fire to 
mines, caissons, bomb-chests, fou- 
gasses, <&;c . — Saucisson is likewise 
a kind of fascine, longer than the 
common, ones ; it serves to raise 
batteries and to repair breaches. 
Saucissons are also used in making 
epaulments, . in stopping passages, 
and in making traverses over a wet 
ditch, &c. 
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Saxtmtjb, the principal military 
school for the French cavalry* 

Savimboo©, a celebrated for- 
tress of the south of India, in the 
Mysore, captured by CoL Stuart*s 
army, in December 1791. 

Saxe, Maiteicb OoiriirT DE,^bom 
at Dresden, Oct. 19th, 1696 ; natural 
son of Frederick Augustus, elector 
of Saxe and king of Poland, and 
the Countess Aurora de Eonismarc. 
From his earliest infancy he gave 
decided proofs of his inclination for 
a military career. It occasioned the 
utmost trouble to instruct him in 
reading and writing ; nor would he 
consent to study during morning 
hours unless he was promised a ride 
on horseback in the afternoon. He 
liked much to associate with French- 
' men, and for this reason the French 
languagewas the only foreign tongue 
that he would learn grammatically. 
Count de Saxe followed the elector 
in all his military expeditions. He 
was at the siege of Lille in 1708, 
at twelve years of age, and entered 
the trenches, both of the city and 
the citadel, under the eyes of the 
king, who admired his intrepidly. 
Heither was he absent from the 
siege of Tournay, in the following 
year, where he twice narrowly 
escaped death ; and in the desperate 
battle of Malplaquet, far from being 
dismayed at the horrible carnage of 
the combat, he said, at night, that | 
/^^ was well satisfied with the day's , 
wotTc. In 1711 he followed the 
king of Poland to Stralsund, where 
he swam over the river in the face 
of the enemy, pistol in hand, and 
saw on either side of him three 
olSleers and more than twenty sol- 
diers perish, without evincing the 
slightest emotion. On returning to 
Dresden, the king, who had wit- 
nessed the count’s experience and 
capacity, permitted him to raise a 
cavalry regiment. Count de Saxe 
passed all me winter in causing his 
regiment to execute new evolutions 
which he had devised, and conducted 
it, in the ensuing year, against the 
Swedes. He was present on the 


20th of December, 1712, at the 
deadly battle of Gradelbush, when 
his re^ment, which he had thrice 
led to the charge, suiered greatly. 
After this campaign, Madame de 
Konismarc caused him to marry the 
young countess of Loben, a rich 
and amiable person, named Yictoire. 
The Count de Saxe^feaid afterwards, 
that the name as much contributed 
to Ms donsent, as the beauty and 
wealth of the countess of Loben. 
He had one son, who died young ; 
and finally, having disagreed with 
his wife, he dissolved the marriage 
in 1721. He promised the countess 
that he would never contract a 
second marriage, and he faithfully 
kept his word. In respect to the 
countess, she shortly afterwards 
married a Saxon officer, by whom 
she had three children, and with 
him she lived very happily. The 
countess of Loben with great re- 
luctance consented to the dissolution 
of her marriage with the Count de 
Saxe, as she was truly attached to 
him, and he frequently repented 
having committea such an error. 
The Count de Saxe continued to 
disringuish himself in the war 
against the Swedes, and in the 
month of December 1715 he was 
at the siege of Stralsund, where 
Charles XII. was shut up. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing him 
(Charles XII.) surrounded by his 
grenadiers. The manner in which 
I this distinguished warrior conducted 
himself, impressed the Count de 
Saxe with the most profound re- 
spect, and which ever after was en- 
graved upon ‘ his memory. * , The 
com# <aga^t 

from Poland in 1718, the king in- 
vested him with the order of the 
White Eagle, He went to France 
in 1720, and the regent, the duke 
of JDrieans, made him a brevet mar- 
shal of camps- Count de Saxe then 
obtained permission from the king 
of Poland to serve in France. In 
1722 Count de Saxe purchased a 
Crerman regiment, which has since 
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borne bis name. He adopted new 
manoenvres (wHcbbe bad invented) 
in this regiment, in exchange for 
tbe older metbod ; and tbe Cbevalier 
jPolard, wbo witnessed this exercise, 
predicted that tbe Count de Saxe 
would become a great general. 
Wbilst be remained in France, be 
learnt, with surprising facUity, en- 
gineering, fortification, andmatbe- 
matics, until tbe year 1725. Prince 
Ferdinand, dube of Gourland and 
S5migale, falling dangerously ill in 
tbe month of September in the 
same year. Count de Saxe turned 
bis mind to the sovereignty of Cour- 
land, and with this view be departed 
for Mittau, where be arrived on tbe 
18tb of May, 1726. He was received 
with open arms by the States, and 
bad several private interviews with 
tbe duebess dowager of Gourland, 
to whom be confided bis intention, 
and soon won ber over to bis in- 
terest. She was Anne Iwanowa, 
second daughter of the czar Iwan 
Alexiowitz, brother of Peter the 
Great. The duebess acted with so 
much energy in tbe conduct of the 
affair, that Count de Saxe was 
unanimously elected duke of Cour- 
land and S^migale on the 6tb of 
July, 1726. Bussia and Poland 
being adverse to this election, tbe 
duebess of Gourland supported tbe 
Count de Saxe with all her interest ; i 
she even went personally to Biga' 
and St. Petersburg, and, redoubled 
ber solicitations in favour of the 
election, which bad recently taken 
place. It appeared certain that if 
the count bad/ responded to tbe pas- 
sion of the duebess, not only would 
be have retained Gourland, but be 
might also have shared with ber tbe 
throne of Bussia, to which sove- 
reignty that princess eventually 
succeeded ; but during bis residence 
at Mittau an intrigue between him 
and one of tbe duchess’s ladies 
broke off tbe marriage, and cauked 
,tbe duebess to relinquish all ber in- 
//tentions towards the count. From 
that period bis good fortune de- 
serted him, and be w^as obliged to 


return to Paris in 1729. A remark- 
able circumstance attended bis en- 
terprise. Count de Saxe having 
written from Gourland to Fraiice 
for assistance in money and men, 
Mademoiselle le Gouvreur, a cele- 
brated actress, wbo cherished for 
him It strong attachment, pledged 
her jewels and valuables, that she 
might send him the sum of 40,000 
livres. On the return of Count de 
Saxe to Paris, be continued to im- 
prove himself in mathematics, and 
cultivated a taste for mechanics. 
In 1733 be refused the command of 
tbe Polish army, which the king bis 
brother offerea to him, and distin- 
guished himself ontbeBliine, under 
command of Marshal Berwick, par- 
ticularly at tbe siege of Pbilisbonrg 
and the lines of Erlingen ; and was 
appointed to tbe rank of lieutenant- 
general on tbe 1st of August, 1734. 
War being resumed after the de- 
cease of the emperor Charles VI., 
Count de Saxe undertook the attack 
on Prague, on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1741 — then Egra and Elle- 
bogen. He raised a regiment of 
Hulans, and conducted tbe army of 
Marshal Broglio to tbe Bbine, 
established se;Veral stations, and 
took possession of the lines at 
Lanterbourg. He was made mar- 
shal of France on tbe 26tb of 
March, 1744, and commander-in- 
ebief of a corps d'armie in Flanders. 
So completdy did be reconnoitre 
tbe enemy, wbo were superior in 
number, and executed such admira- 
ble manoeuvres, that be reduced 
them to a state of inaction, and 
fearful of encountering any risk. 
The Flanders campaign was bigbly 
bonourable to Marshal Saxe, and 
was considered in France as a cTief^ 
d'mmre of military science. Under 
the orders of the king, be fought 
and won tbe famous battle of Fbn- 
tenoy, lltb of May, 1745, where, 
although be was ill and feeble, be 
gave bis directions with presence of 
mind, vigilance, courage, and ability, 
which attracted tbe admiration of 
tbe whole army. This victory was 
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followed by tbe conquest of Tournay, 
wbicli tbe Frencb besieged, Grbent, 
Brnges, Ondenarde, Ostend, Atb, 
&c. ; and when it- was thought the 
campaign was concluded, he made 
himself master of Brussels on the 
18th of February, 1746. The en- 
suing campaign was also glorious to 
Marshal oaxe. On the 11th of 
October, 1746, in the battle of Eau- 
coux, he was the victor. To recom- 
pense the constant success of these 
glorious services, the king declared 
the count marslaal-general of his 
camps and armies, on the 12th of 
J anuary , 1747 . The marshal carried 
his troops into Zealand, and won 
the battle of Lawfeldt, on the 2nd 
of July following; directed the 
siege or Bergen-op-Zoom, of which 
M. de Lovendal made himself 
master ; and took Maestricht onthe 
7th of May, 1748. This success was 
followed by peace, which was con- 
cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
18th of October, 1748. Marshal 
Saxe then retired to his estate of 
Chambord, which his majesty had 
presented to him. He summoned 
his regiment of Hulans thither, and 
established a stud of wild horses, 
more suitable for light troops than 
for those which were usually em- 
ployed. Some time afterwards, 
Count de Saxe w'ent to Berlin, 
where the king of Prussia gave him 
a magnificent" reception, and spent 
several evenings in conversation with 
him. Once more in Paris, Marshal 
Saxe planned the establishment of 
a colony on the island of Tobago ; 
but England and Holland opposing 
it, the marshal gave no further 
attention to the project. At length, 
possessed of wealth and honours, 
enjoying the highest reputation, he 
died at Chambord, after an illness 
of nine days’ duration, on the 30th 
of November, 1750, aged 64 years. 
His body was conveyed to Stras- 
burg, and interred in the temple of 
St. Thomas, where his majesty 
erected a superb monument by 
Pigalle. — Marshal Saxe wrote a 
book on war, entitled “ Mes Bhe* 


vies,*- which he bequeathed to the 
Count de Frise. 

Saxe-Wbimab, Beenhaed Duke 
OK, bom at Weimar, 16th August, 
1600, was the fourth of the seven 
sons of John, duke of Saxe- Weimar. 
All the important circumstances of 
his life are connected with the thirty 
ears’ war in G-ermany. After the 
attle of Prague, Srd November, 
1620, Bernhard served in the army 
raised by the margrave of Baden- 
Durlach for the purpose of assisting 
Frederick V., king of Bohemia and 
elector palatine, to support himself 
after the loss sustained in that dis- 
astrous affair- In 1623 he com- 
manded a regiment of infantry in 
the army of Duke Christian of 
Brunswick ; and in 1626, and again 
in 1627, he was placed at the head 
of a regiment of cavalry in the 
Danish army, raised by Christian 
IV, in support of the Protestant 
union. After the alliance between 
Louis XIII. and Ghrstavus Adol* 
phus, 13th January, 1631, he joined* 
the latter. Bernhard distinguished 
himself at the siege of Wurzburg, 
in forcing the passage of Oppen- 
heim, and in the Palatinate, where 
he took Manheim by stratagem, 
and forced the enemy from all his 
posts in that quarter. Gustavus 
afterwards appointed him to the 
command of an army designed for 
the conquest of Bavaria, but re- 
called him to assist him against 
Wallenstein ; and shortly after they 
fought together at the battle of 
Liitzen, November 16th, 1632. When 
Gustavus fen, the duke of Weimar 
took Itie command, and forced the 
enemy to retreat, and shortly after- 
wards drove the Imperial army out 
of Saxony. The Swedish army was 
afterwards divided into two parts 
by the Chancellor Oxenstierna, and 
placed under the command of Mar- 
shal Horn and Bernhard of Weimar* 
Bernhard besieged and took Eatis- 
bon, which, however, was afterwards 
retaken by the imperial army, 29th 
July, 1634 ; and Bernhard and Horn 
were afterwards defeated at Nord** 
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lingen, 7tli September, 1634, owing to the service of Portugal, then to 
to the impatience of the duhe of that of the elector of Brandenburg, 
Weimar to give battle, without wait- and lastly to that of the prince of 
ing for the arrival of reinforcements# Orange, when about to make his 
On 6th October, 1635, Bernhard descent upon England, in 1688* 
concluded a treaty of alliance and Schomberg was sent to England 
subsidy with the king of Prance, in 1689, as commander-in-chief, 
On 3rd March, 1638,* he gained the where, during ten months, his suc- 
great victory of Bheinfelden, and cesses fel short of the expectation 
obtained possession of the fortress raised by his high reputation. He 
on the 22nd. He afterwards be- was killed 1st July, 1690, at the 
sieged Alt Breisbach, then con- battle of the Boyne, 
sidered one of the strongest places ScoiiroE, a redonbt, or small fort, 
in Ehrope, which capitulated 19th. Hence, to insconce or intrench 
December, 1638. He died sud- oneself. 

denly at i^euburg, on the Bhine, of Scotch BnmxDB, a brigade of 
a pestilential fever, 18th July, 1639. Scotchmen, gentlemen and others, 
ScABBAED, a case made of black who served under the elector of Ba- 
leather, with a ferrule at the end, or varia in the reign of James I., and 
of steel, in which a sword, sabre, subseq^uently under Gustavus Adol- 
&o. may be sheathed, phus in the thirty years' war. 

Scales, a sort of armour consist- Scotjb (to).-— This term is fre- 
ing of brass plates, laid like scales quently nsed to express the act of 
one over the other, to defend the discharging ordnance or musketry, 
glandular parts, and the side-face of rapidly and heavily, for th^urpose 
a dragoon. These scales are attached of dislodging an enemy. Hence, to 
to the helmet, and can be buttoned scour the rampart, orthe covert-way. 
up in front. ' Scouts, persons employed on the 

Scalino-Laddees (Uchelles de front or flanks of an army, to observe 
siSffe), used in scaling, when a place and gain intelligence of the num- 
is to be taken by surprise. They are bers and movements of the euemy. 
made several ways; sometimes of Scutum, a Eoman buckler made 
flat staves, so as to move about their of wood, the parts being joined to- 
pins, and shut like a parallel ruler, gether with little plates oif iron, and 
for conveniently carrymg them. the whole covered with a buirs 
SoAEP (to), to cut down a slope, hide. In the middle was an tmho, 
so as to render it inaccessible.— or boss of iron, which jutted out, 
Escaep and Counteescaep, in For- and was useful to glance off stones 
tifleation. or darts. The scuta, in general, 

ScHAiFB, in the Middle Age, a were four feet long, and different 
quiver, or bundle of arrows. in size fern the clypei, which were 

SoHOMBEBO-, Aemand Feede- less, and quite round. 

Eic De, was born Tn or about Seakoh a Couisttey, to examine 
1619. Bred a soldier, he- began minutely ah the inlets and outlets, 
his career in the Swedish army woods, rivers, <&c. of a country 
during the thirty years’ war. He through which an army is to advance, 
next entered the service of the He- Seasoned Teoops, troops that 
therlands, and afterwards that of have been accustomed to climate, 
France, in which, ^ from 1650 to and are not so liable to become the 
1685, he led an active and distin- victims^ of any endemical disorder, 
guished life, and rose to the rank as raw men unavoidably are* 
of marshd. In 1685 the revocation Second, the next in order to the 
of the edict of Hantes drove Mm to flrst ; the next in place or station ; 

liberty of conscience in another as, a second lieutencmt of the artillery 
country; and he betook himself first service. 
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SicoNBEB, a term applied to 
those officers wKose companies or 
regiments have been reduced, but 
who continue to do duty in others, 
and are destined to fill up the first 
vacancies. We have borrowed the 
expression, and say, to he seconded. 
Wnen an officer is secofi^ded, he 
remains upon full-pay ; his rank 
goes on, and he may purchase the 
next vacant step, without being 
obliged to memorialize in the man- 
ner that a half-pay officer must. 

Secketaey at Wae, the first 
civil-military officer next to the 
minister of the war department. 
With him rest all military matters 
of a pecuniary nature. He ^ is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of 
the estimates for the ordinary ser- 
vices of the army, and for the due 
applieation of the greatest part of 
the sums granted by Parliament on 
account of them. He directs the 
issues, regulates the expenditure, 
and settles the accounts. The se- 
cretary at war receives and commu- 
nicates to the army the sovereign’s 
pleasure on financial matters, and 
exercises a direct control over all 
arrangements hy which any charge 
is created in addition to, or different 
from, those which have had the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. — The 
Becretcwy at War is responsible 
for conducting, under the orders or 
authority of the secretary at war, 
the whole business of the office. 
When he is present, it is his 
dnty to prepare the papers to he 
brought before the secretary at 
war ; and all the directions of the 
secretary at war pass through his 
hands. 

Secsetabt, Militaet, a confi- 
dential person at the Horse Gruards, 
who is attached to the commander- 
in-chief of the British forces, and 
who does the official business of the 
army as far as respects the rank 
and precedence of officers, &o. He 
is the channel of all the corre- 
spondence with the head of the 
army, excepting on those matters 
which are comprehended in the 


SEE 


duties of the adjutant and quarter- 
master-general. He draws a salary 
of per annupa, in addition 

to the pay of his rank. He is 
aided in his duties hy a large esta- 
blishment of clerks, paid by the 
state. A military secretary abroad 
is only allowed on commands of 
importence, requiring the services 
of a general officer on the staff, 
with an appointment superior to 
that of a major-general. In such 
cases he receives 19s. per diem, 
staff pay; the assistant military 
secretey receives 9s. fid. per diem. 
In regard to all other allowances, 
compensation, &c., the military se- 
cretary is on a par with an assist- 
ant-a<5ntant-general, and the as- 
sistant military secretary with a 
deputy assistant-adjutant-general. 

Section, a certain proportion of 
a battalion or company, when it is 
told off for military movements and 
evolutions. 

Seouee (to), in a military sense, 
tp preserve, to keep, to make cer- 
tain ; as, to secwre a plcm^ to secure 
a conquest. In the management of 
the firelock, it signifies to bring it 
to a certain position, by which the 
looks are secured against rain. 

! Hence, Secure arms I is a word of . 
command which is given to troops 
who are under arms m wet weather. 

See (to), in a military sense, to 
have practical knowledge of a thing ; 
as, to see service. — To have seen a 
shot fired is a figurative expression 
in the British service, signifying, to 
have been in action ; also, to have 
been in fire. 

g;BET 4 Btrni)EEj a strong military 
ppsifeop. ip ^ghid^ near ISTag- 
; pqrcjr ' a ’ coijitest ^ ;b;ok 

placP (iunng the Mahratta War be- 
tween the Boosla rajah and a small 
number of the British troops.^ The 
r^ali, though apparently on 'terms 
of amity, had insidiously collected 
a large liody of Arabs and other 
mercenanes, amounting to 18,000 
men and thirty-six guns, with which 
he forthwith made an attack upon 
the British position, chiefly consist- 
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ing of battalions of tbe 20tb and 
24tk regiments of native infantry. 
After some severe jSgbting,^ tne 
enemy were repnlsed, but with a 
loss to the Britisb of 367 men (in- 
cluding fifteen European commis- 
sioned officers), wHcb included one- 
fourtb of tbe number of fighting 
men under arms. 

SnLECTioiir, tbe act of choosing 
in preference to others rejected; 
hence, selection of officers to act 
upon the staff, &c. 

SEiiE OUT (to), a term generally 
used when an officer is permitted to 
retire from the service, selling or 
disposing of his commission or com- 
missions. It is the correlative word 
to Iwy in. Officers who have pur- 
chased or bought, are usually al- 
lowed to sell. 

Sema-THOEe, a machine for faci- 
litating the internal communications 
of the country by means of tele- 
graphic signals, especially between 
the government and the military 
or naval functionaries of the out- 
ports ; but its use has been entirely 
supersededby tbe introduction of 
the railways and the electric tele- 
graph. 

Senioeitt, priority of rank and 
standing in the army.- As regards 
regiments, this precedence is regu- 
lated by the number of the corps ; 
among individuals, it is decided by 
the date of the commission. Where 
commissions of the same date inter- 
fere, reference is to be had to the 
dates of former commissions. 

SiNTEHCE, decision, determina- 
tion, final judment. There is an 
appeal allowed from the sentence 
01 a regimental court-martial to the 
opinion of a general one, in pecu- 
niary matters. 

_ Sentiwtbl, or Sehtey (Lat. sen- 
tio ; or Ital. smtinella)t a private 
soldier, placed in some post to 
watch the approach of the enemy, 
to prevent surprises, or stop such as 
would pass without order. Sen- 
tries are placed before the arms of 
all. guards, at the tents and doors 
of m genial officers, colonels of 


regiments, &c.^ The use of senti- 
nels, both in civil and military life, 
to watch the city or to guard the 
camp, is of high antiquity. Athens 
and other cities of (Jreece had sen- 
tinels posted in different parts ; and 
Eome had patrols 
turni), who carried bells, which they 
used in case of an alarm of fire ; but 
these were under military discipline. 
In the Middle Age, men were posted 
on the tops of the towers, to watch 
the ^ approach of an enemy ; and 
during the periods of feudal strife, 
when neighbouring chieftains often 
made sudden inroads on each other, 
this precaution became so necessary, 
that every baronial castle was pro- 
vided with its warders. We learn# 
from an ancient Welsh record, that 
in that country these were pro- 
vided with horns to sound an alarm ; 
and those in the castles of the Ger- 
man princes, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, blew a horn every" morning 
and evening, on the relieving and 
setting^of me guard. Sentinels of 
this description were also employed 
in the towns, where they were 
lodged on the steeples of the 
churches ; and as their vigilance 
was required to give the alarm, in 
case of fire, they were retained 
even when the restoration of tran- 
quillity had removed all apprehen- 
sion of hostile' invasion. 

Seeoys, the name of the native 
soldiers in the East-India Com- 
pany’s service, who now form a 
large army, well trained in Eu- 
ropean discipline. The men are of 
a size somewhat below that of 
European soldiers, but they are 
quite as brave, as hardy, and as 
active,^ — capable of undergoing as 
much fatigue, and of sustaining even 
greater privations. The pay of the 

S is seven rupees per month, 
is double the wages of 
the class of persons from which 
they are generally drawn. Each 
regiment consists of 700 men. 
The entire strength of the East- 
India Company’s army varies with 
the necessities of the time. At 
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tlie present time (1862) it exceeds 
250,000 men and officers. 

Sering-apatam, formerly tiae capi- 
tal of tlie country, in tlie peninsula 
of India, known as Mysore. Tippoo ■ 
Sakib, wLo was tbe Mabomedan 
sovereign of Mysore at the close of 
the eijmteenth century, cherished' 
a deadly hostility to the English, ' 
and made severm efforts to drive, 
them out of India. His designs were , 
checked by Lord Cornwallis in i 
1791 ; but m 1799 he took advan- 
tage of the war between England 
and France, to seek the co-operation 
of the latter power in the expuMon 
of the English. The earl of Morn- 
ington, governor-general of India ’ 
at the time, discovering his in- 
trigues, directed an army, under 
(general Harris, to march against 
and capture Seringapatam. This 
was accomplished, after a desperate 
struggle, in which Tippoo Sahib 
was slain on the 4th of May, 1799. 
The government of the country 
then devolved upon the British, 
who appointed commissioners to 
administer its affairs in the name of 
a Hindoo rajah, whose ancestor 
had been deposed by Hyder Ali, 
Tippoo’s father. — See Tippoo Sa- 
hib. 

y Serjeant, a non-commissioned 
Vnfficer, in a company or troop, 
usually selected from among the 
corporals on account of his general 
intelligence and good conduct. He 
is vested with the command of small 
detachments, and sometimes with 
his compa:^ in the absence of his 
superior officers. His pay is 2s. 2d. 
per day. — A Colour Serjeant is one 
whose duty is to attend to the 
colours of the field; and he is 
looked upon as a person of great 
trust, who, for the responsible 
duties ho has to perform, receives 
2s. 4d. per day. — A Covering Ser- 
jeant is a non-commissioned officer, 
who, during the exercise of a bat- 
talion, regularly stands or moves 
behind each officer, commanding or 
acting with a platoon or company. 
— The Brill Serjeant is an expert 


and active non-commissioned officer, 
who, under the immediate direction 
of the serjeant-maJor, instructs the 
raw recruits of a regiment in the 
first principles of military exercise. 
•The Fag Serjeant is an honest, 
3 ady, non-commissioned officer, 
who is a good accountant, and 
writes well. He is selected by the 
captain of a company or troop 
to pay the men, and to account for 
all dmbursements. — The Q^uarter^^ 
master Serjeant is a non-commis- 
sioned officer who acts under the 
quartermaster of a regiment. His 
pay is 2s. 6d. per day. — h. Lance 
Serjeant is a corporal who acts as a 
sei^eant in a company, but only 
receives the pay of a corporal. — 
WMte Serjeant is a term of ridicule 
in the British service, applied to 


neglect their domestic concerns to 
interfere in military matters. 
'Serjeant-Major, the chief non- 
^missioned officer in a regiment,' 
and, from the nature of his duties, 
in a great Megree an assistant to 
the a^ntant. He must be master 
of every point connected with the 
drill, interior economy, and dis- 
cipline of a regiment. It is his 
duty, on receiving the orders from 
the adjutant, to assemble the or- 
derly Serjeants, and issue the orders 
and detail correctly. He is to keep 
a. regular duty -roster of the ser- 
jeants and corporals, and to pro- 
portion the number of men to be 
furnished for duty according to 
their strength. Finally, it is always 
expected that he should set an ex- 
ample to the , non-commissioned 
officers by his activity, zeal, and 
personal appearance. His pay is 
Bs. 6d.per day ; anda Serjeant- 
major receives 3s. 

Servants. — ^Eegimental and staff 
officers are allowed the indulgence 
of a steady, weU-drilled soldier for a 
servant ; and field-officers, keeping 
horses, two each. These soldiers 
are to take their share of any duty 
on which the officer to whom they 
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are attaelied is employed, and they order to his legate in Italy to endea- 
must fall in with their respective vour to restore the authority of the 
troops and companies at all reviews, papal see over the towns of the 
inspections, and held-days. Romagna, which had revolted at 

SuBViOE, as a general term, ex- the instigation of the Elorentines. 
presses every hind of duty which ‘The cardinal took into his pay a 
a military man can he called upon body of foremn mercenaries called 
to perform. It implies any par- the Breton Company, commanded 
ticnlar exploit or achievement, as by John Hawkwood, whom the 
weU as the period during which an Italians called “ Acnto,” a valiant 
individual has acted in a military condottiero of those times. These 
capacity.-— Service applies troops committed the greatest atro- 
to mihtary duty abroad ; while cities, and made themselves detested 
Mome Service is confined to the pre- all over Italy. Alberico, supported 
cinct of the United Kingdom.-— To by Barnabo Visconti, lord of Milan, 
see service is a common expression, the Elorentines, and by the people 
denoting actual collision with an of Bologna, Eorli, and other towns, 
enemy. marched to attack them* and the 

Set, a word used in various com- two armies met at Marino, in the 
hinations; as, to a sentry to Papal States. The foreign mercena- 
plaoe a soldier at any particul^ ries were njearly annihilated. The 
spot for its security; to set on^ is Breton Company was entirely dis- 
to attack; to set at deficmcGyh&to banded; and Italy, at least for a 
defy, to dare to combat, &c. ; to time, freed from foreign mercena- 
set 14^ y IB to make a man fit for ries. Alberico was called the “ Libe- 

! military movements and parade. rator,” and he assumed on his stan- 

I Settee, in gunnery, a round stick, dard the motto, “ Liberator Italise 

to drive fusees, or any'other com- ab Exteris.” 'Attendolo, who had 
positions, into cases of paper. ^ gi^eatly contributed to the victory, 
Seven YEi-Es’ Wae, a term given received from Alberico the surname 
to the protracted and sangumary of Sforza,*^ by which name he and 
contest which took place between his descendants have become known 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and in bistory. Sforza subsequently 
the Austrians during the middle entered'theservice of Gian Galeazzo 
of the last century, and in wMoh Visconti, lord of Milan, Afterwards 
most of the continent nations he engaged himself to the republic 
were more or less engaged. of Florence against the rival re- 

Seoeza, Jaooeo Attendolo, public of Pisa, which had in its ser- 
foimder of the illustrious ducal vice Agnola della Pergola, another 
family of Sforza, in Italy, and one of celebrated condottiero. Sforza de- 
the most adventurous soldiers of the feated his antagonist, and the Pisans 
fourteenth century. He was born were obliged to sue for peace. He 
at Cotignola, a village near Faenza, afterwards entered the service of 
in Italy, and forsook in early youth the marquis of Ferrara against 
his occupation of a lahower to enlist Ottohuono de Terzi, tyrant of 
in one oi those companies of adven- Parma, whom he defeated, and 
turers which were then numerous treacherously stabbed to death at 
in Italy. After serving under seve- an interview at Hubiera. Tii© mar- 
ral condottieri, or leaders, he at- quis of Ferrara obtained by this 
tached himself to Alberico da Bar- means the dominion of Parraa and 
biano, who aspired to the glory of de- of Reggio, and he liberally rewarded 
livering Italy from foreign mercena- Sforza. Sforza afterwards served 
ries, and forming a national mili t ia, the Florentines against Ladislaus, 
Li 13^76 Pope Gregory XC., who king of Haples, whom he defeated 
was residing at Avignon> sent an near Arezzo. Ladislaus made large 
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offers to Sforzsa to eater Ms service, 
wMcli Le accepted, amd tlie Mag 
dying soon after, Sforza became 
great constable, or commander-in- 
chief, under Ms sister and successor, 
Joanna II. In 1417 he was sent 
by Joanna to Borne, to recover pos- 
session of that city for the Holy 
See. After restoring the papal 
authority, Sforza returned to iNa- 
ples, when Gianni Caracciolo, the 
favourite of Joanna II., attempting 
to drive Mm from court, Sforza, at 
the head of his trusty men, took 
possession of Haples, and obliged 
the queen to banish Caracciolo. 
Shortly after he was sent to Borne 
to assist Pope Martin V. against his 
subjects ; and, as a reward for his 
successful exertions, the pope gave 
to Sforza his native village of Coti- 

f nola in ffef, with the title of count. 

Caving returned to Isfaples, he in- 
curred the displeasure of the fickle 
Joanna, upon wMch he took the 
part of Louis of Anjou, count of 
Provence, an hereditary claimant of 
the iirone of JSfaples. The queen 
called'to her assistance Alfonso, king 
of Arr^on and Sicily, who came 
with a fleet and an army, defeated 
Sforza, and occupied the city of 
ISTaples. But Alfonso abused his 
victory, and he treated the queen 
as Ms prisoner. Sforza came to the 
assistance of his mistress, and drove 
away Alfonso. In the mean time, 
Braccio daMontone was ravaging the 
northern provinces of the kingdom. 
Sforza marched into the Aoruzzi 
in the midst of winter ; but in ford- 
ing the river Pescara, Ms horse 
was carried along by the rapid cur- 
rent, and he was drowned. — ^His 
illustrious successor, Peanoesoo^ 
Sfobza, in 1450 became duke of' 
Mil^, which duchy, wiih a great 
portion of Lombardy, was hMd in 
sovereignty by the family of Sforza, 
until it became a dependency of the 
empMe of Austria, in the 16th cen- 
tury, when the house of Sforza sank 
into obscurity. 

Shabkack, or Shabbaqub, an 
Hungarian term, generally used 
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among cavalry officers, to signify 
the cloth furniture of a troop-horse. 

Shaft, an arrow, a missive wea- 
pon? likewise a perpendicular ex- 
cavation into the earth for the pur- 
pose of mining. 

Shah-Jehan, or Bino- of the 
WoBLD, the title assumed by Bhur- 
rem-Sh^, the fiffch of the Mogul 
emperors of India, who succeeded 
his father, Jehanghir Selim Shah, 
A.n. 1627. In his father's lifetime 
he had distinguished himself by Ms 
bravery and military skill ; and 
when, m 1628, the revolt of a power- 
ful chief, named Bhan Jehan Lodi, 
who took refuge with the indepen- 
dent Moslem kings in the Deccan, 
gave rise to a war, the contest, after 
continuing for several years, ended 
in the snbjugation of the kingdom 
of Ahmednnggur ; while the^more 
powerful states of Bejapoor and 
Golconda were, in 1636, rendered 
tribat^ to the court of DelM. A 
war with the Uzbeks in Balkh, and 
with Candahar, was less successful. 
The war in the Deccan was renewed 
in 1655 ? and Aurungzebe, the son 
of Shah-Jehan, who was viceroy in 
the south, gained great advant^es 
over Beejapoor and Golconda. But 
a dangerous illness, wMch seized 
Shah-Jehan in 1657, led to a civil 
; war between Ms four sons for the 
succession, Aurungzebe, who gained 
the victory, confined his father in 
the citadel of Agra, where he died 
September 1666. The magnificence 
of Shah- Jehan’s court was unequal- 
led even in the tales of oriental 
pomp. The famous peacock throne, 
the jewels pomposing wMdh. were 
vafeed at iB6^500,0<X)« was con- 
structed by order of Shah-Jehan. 
The superb mausolenni of the Taj- 
Mahal at Agra, which he built for 
the sepulchre of his favourite queen, 
and in wMchhe himself lies interred, 
is unsurpassed, perhaps, by any 
similar edifice. 

Shambbie, in the maidge^ is a 
long thong of leather, made fast to 
the end of a cane or stick, for the 
purpose of animating a horse, or of 
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ptmisliing Mm i£ lie refuses to obey 
tbe rider. ^ 

SHEArrs, Geneeal Sie Eooee, 
entered the seryice in May 1778 j 
became lieutenant, December 1780 ; 
captain, May 1795 ; major, Decem- 
ber 1797; lieutenant-colonel, March 
1798 ; colonel, April 1808 ; major- 
general, June 1811; lieutenant-ge- 
neral, July 1821 ; and general, June 
1838; colonel 36tli regiment, De- 
cember 1829. Sir Eoger served in 
Holland in 1799 ; and in the expe- 
dition to the Baltic, in 1801, under 
Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson. 
The Americans having invaded Up- 
per Canada at Queenstown, on the 
13th of October, 1812, and General 
Brock, commanMng in the province, 
having fallen in a gallant effort with 
an inadequate force to oppose them, 
they posted themselves on a woody 
height above Queenstown. Major- 
General Sheaffe, on whom the com- 
mand devolved, assembled some re- 
gular troops and militia, with a few 
Indians, and on the same day at- 
tacked and completely defeated 
them, their commandiim general de- 
livering his sword toMUjor-Greneral 
Sheafie, and surrendering his sur- 
viving troops on the field of battle 
— their number far exceeding the 
assailants. This victory certainly 
saved Canada. The general’s de- 
fence of the unfortified town of 
York, though unsuccessfiil, also de- 
served the highest credit. He had 
only a few hundred men, mostly 
militia-men, and no artillery, ex- 
cepting some old French iron guns, 
which had been lying on the beach 
since our conquest of the colony, 
and had neither carriages nor trun- 
nions. These he contrived to mount 
ill hollowed-out trees, and with this 
strangely-composed force fought an 
American armament of eighteen 
vessels of war, with a proportionate 
number of troops, during the best 
part of a whole day. For these 
services General Sheaffe was created 
a baronet. He died on the 17th of 
April, 1851, at Edinburgh. 

* Sheex, a short jacket without 
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tails . — Shell of a sword is a parti- 
cular part of a sword, which serves 
as a shield to the hand when it 
grasps the hilt. 

Sheels, in gunnery, hollow iron 
balls to throw out of mortars or how^ 
itzers, with a fuze-hole of about an 
inch diameter, whereby to introduce 
owder, and to place the fuze ; the 
ottom, or part opposite the fuze, 
is made heavier than the rest, that 
the fuze may fMl upppmost; but 
in small elevations this is not al- 
ways the ease, nor is it necessary; 
for, let it fall as it will, the fuze sets 
fire to the powder within, which 
bursts the shell and causes great 
devastation . — Message Shells are 
nothing more than howitzer shells, 
in the inside of which a letter or 
other papers are put ; the faze-hole 
is stopped up with wood or cork, 
and the shells are fired out of a 
royal, or howitzer, either into a gar- 
rison or camp. It is supposed that 
the person to whom the letter is 
sent knows the time, and accord- 
ingly appoints a guard to lo(ic out 
for its arrival .— Shells are 
of a peculiar construction, invented 
by General Shrapnel, of the Eoyal 
artillery . — See SHEAENEr.. 

Sheebeookb, Sie John Coope, 
a lieutenant-general of the British 
army. He served in the East In- 
dies in 1799, “at the capture of Se- 
ringapatam. In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the army in 
’ the IJeninsula of Europe, and was 
second in command, at the battle of 
Talavera. His conduct on that 
occasion elicited the approbation 
of George III. His Majesty ob- 
served with satisfaction the man- 
ner in which he led on the troops 
to the charge with the bayonet, — 
a species of combat which, <m all 
occasions, so well accords with the 
dauntless character of British sol- 
diers.” Soon after the battle of 
Talavera, Sir John Sherbrooke was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Nova Scotia. 

Shields. — The introduction of 
gunpowder and cannon-shot, in mo- 
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dern warfare, lias long superseded 
tlie use of tliese ancient weapons 
of defence; but a knowledge of 
their form and general appearance, 
as exhibited in ancient works of art, 
is useful in deteimiining their age' 
and country. — The shields of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chal- 
dees, were convex; and those of 
the Grseco-Egyptians oblong, with 
the top roundea, convex, and a hole 
in the middle. — The Persian shields 
were dddled-shaped, and the Phry- 
gian ones lunated. — The Phoe- 
nician shields were round, and the 
Scythian oval. — -The Grecian shield 
was made of wickers woven toge- 
ther, or of light wood covered with 
hides, and fortified with plates of 
metal. It was usually round, and 
curiously adorned with figures of 
birds and beasts, of the celestial 
bodies, and of the works of nature. 
— The shields of the Eomans were 
about four feet long, and two feet 
and a half broad, usually of an oval 
shape, but sometimes oblong, and 
bending inwards like half a cylinder. 
— The shields of the Anglo-Saxons 
were uniformly oval, and of different 
sizes, from a cubit in diameter to a 
magnitude sufficient to cover the 
body, with iron bosses terminating 
in buttons."— In the Middle Age, 
the shape of the shield varied ac- 
cording to the caprice of the wearer; 
but most of them were broad at the 
top, and gradually diminished down- 
wards to a point, with the armorial 
bearings of the knight or owner on 
the outside. 

Shift (to), in a military sense, 
to change place or station. Hence, 
to shift q%arter$. 

Shillings, The, a phrase in fa- ; 
miliar use among army brokers, to 
express a certain profit, or per-cent- 
age, Which they gain in the sale, pur- 
chase, and exchange of commissions. 

Shoeten voue Beible ! a word 
of command used in cavalry. 

Shot, all kinds of halls used for 
artillery and fire-arms; those for 
cannon being of iron, and those for 
guns and pistols, &c. of lead. 


SIl 


SHOtTLBEB, the upper part of the 
blade of a sword. iJso the salient 
angle of the flank of a bastion. 

Shoulbee (to), in a military 
sense, to lay on the shoulder, or to 
rest anything against it. Henbe, 
to shoulder a musket . — Shoulder 
a/rms ! is a word of command which 
is used in the British service.’ (See 
Manual.) — Biaht shoulders for^ 
ward I apd Left shoulders forward J 
are terms of command in the Bri- 
tish servioe, when a column of 
march (in order to follow the wind- 
ings of its route) changes its direc- 
tion, in general less than the quarter 
of the circle, 

Shotjlbee-belt, so called because 
it hangs over the shoulder, to carry 
the bayonet or sword ; it is made of 
strong buff leather. 

Sheapnel, Liexjtenant-Gene- 
EAL, B. A., the inventor of the case- 
shot used by the Eoyal Artillery, 
and known by the name of Shra^^ 
ml shells. General Shrapnel served 
with the duke of York’s army in 
Elanders, and was at the siege of , 
Dunkirk. It was soon afterwards 
that he made this discovery, which 
was considered of such importance, 
than on its adoption by the service 
he received a pension of £1,200 per 
annum, in addition to the pay of 
the respective ranks in the army he 
subsequently held. He received 
his commission as second-lieutenant 
in the Boyal artillery in July 1779, 
and his last commissibn, as lieute- 
nant-general, in January 1827. He 
died m March 1842, at Pear-tree 
House, near Southampton, after 
being an officer upwards of sixty- 
two years. '■ ■ 

SiOK ANB Hxtet, a board so called, 
to which the agents, commissaries, 
&c. belonging to the several mili- 
tary hospitals in Great Britain were 
responsible. 

SIEGES.— Laying siege’* to a 
place is the process of advancing, 
by the rules of art, towards a fort- 
ress, under the cover of earth thrown 
up from trenches excavated in the 
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ground, — silencing its guns by a 
superior fire of artillery ; and finally 
breacbing tbe ramparts ^d captur- 
ing tbe place, or compelling tlie de- 
fenders to surrender. 

In tbe operations of a regular 
siege, tbe engineers first trace on tbe 
ground (by means of picbets driven 
into it, ana connected by tapes) tbe 
direction of tbe first parallel treneb, 
wbieb is generally about 600 yards 
from tbe advanced parts of tbe 
’covered- way. Tbe treneb is exe- 
cuted in tbe nigbt-time by worbing 
arties of men, wbo are protected 
y a guard of troops, usually about 
fifty yards in front of tbe tracing- 
line ; and these bold tbemselves in 
readiness to repel any sortie wbieb 
may be made from tbe place. Tbe 
eartb obtained from tbe freneb is 
thrown towards tbe fortress in order 
to form a breastworb, which is about 
three feet bigbj aU tbe trenches 
are from ten to eighteen feet wide, 
and about three feet deep ; and they 
have in general tbe same height of 
parapet. The trenches leading from 
the first parallel towards tbe bas- 
tions and ravelins, which are the 
immediate objects of attach, are 
formed in zigzag or oblique direc- 
tions ; and the several branches, if 
produced, should fall on tbe exterior 
of all worbs of tbe place, that they 
may not be enfiladed. 'When the 
beads of tbe trenches have arrived 
within 300 yards of tbe covered- 
way, which is usually about the 
fourth night from tbe time of open- 
ing tbe trenches, a second parallel 
is formed, in order to facib- 
tate the communication between the 
several lines of approach. About 
half-way between tbe second parallel 
and tbe foot of tbe glacis, a short 

E arallel treneb, terminated by a 
attery for howitzers, may be car- 
ried out; tbe howitzers being in- 
tended to enfilade tbe eovered-way 
with shells, and thus destroy tbe 
palisades and traverses; and as 
soon as tbe fires from tbe howitzers 
bare^produced some ef^ct, tbe ob- 
lique trenches may be continued till 


they arrive at the foot of tbe glacis, 
in front of each of the worbs at- 
tached. A third parallel treneb may 
now be executed to connect tbe 
points of attach at the foot of tbe 
glacis, and for tbe»^protection of tbe 
troops. It is estimated that tbe 
third parallel may be finished by 
about tbe tenth night from the time 
of opening the trenches. Oblique 
trenches, or direct trenches pro- 
tected by traverses, are then car- 
ried up tbe glacis, towards tbe 
sabent points of tbe bastions or ra- 
velins attached ; and when these 
arrive at between thirty and forty 
yards from tbe crest at tbe angle of 
the glacis, high breastworbs, called 
treneb cavabers, are formed, to allow 
a plunging fire of musketry to be 
directed into tbe eovered-way. After 
the fire from tbe cavaliers or mor- 
tar-batteries has obliged tbe enemy 
to abandon tbe advanced parts of 
the covered-way, trenches are con- 
tinued towards tbe salient angle of 
tbe glacis ; and when they have ar- 
rived near that angle, tbe crowning 
of the glacis commences. This is 
performed by extending tbe treneb 
along tbe crest on each side of tbe 
angle, and throwing up the eartb 
towards the place. A portion of a 
fourth parallel is sometimes carried 
out, that troops placed there may 
protect tbe sappers during tbe for- 
mation of tbe batteries, and the ar- * 
tillerymen during tbe operation of 
breaebiagtbe woibs. Tbe crowning 
batteries on tbe glacis are supposed 
to be finished about the sixteenth 
night from the time of opening the 
trenches. While the breaches are 
being formed, the passages, by which 
the descents into tbe ditches of tbe 
ravelins are to take place, are com- 
menced. These are open trenches 
or subterranean galleries, cut in in- 
clined planes through or under tbe 
covered- way, opposite tbe breaches. 
Tbe worbs are then stormed by 
troops, wbo mount tbe breaches 
and keep tbe defenders engaged, 
while sappers execute lodgments on 
tbe ascent. Tbe approaches towards 
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the bastions may then be reoom- against the walls, by means whereof 
menced ; and, on the trenches ar- a ^eat many files of soldiers might 
riving at the crest of its glacis, chmb up together, and force their 
counter and breaching batteries may way in. Another method, which 
be constructed there. A breach extremely shortened the length of 
being effected, the passage of the their sieges, was that of the batter- 
ditch and the assault of the bastion ing-ram, by which they made 
may take place ; and unless the breaches in the walls, and opened 
bastion is strongly retrenched, it themselves a passage into the places 
may be expected that the place will besieged. This battering-ram was 
now be surrendered. It is esti- a vast beam of timber, wim a strong 
mated that the assault of the has- head of iron or brass at the end of 
tion may take place about the twen- it, which was pushed with the ut- 
ty-sixth night from the time of most force agaxnst the walls, 
opening the trenches.— /Sfee Eos- The Greeks always preferred 
TiFiOATiON. taking a place by a storm, if prac- 

In the history of ancient warfare, ticahle ; but when they intended to 
sieges form a most prominent and lay close siege tp a place, they threw 
important feature; and the pro- up works of circumvallation, or a 
tracted ones of Troy, Tyre, Alex- double wall of turf. The principal 
andria, Numantia, Jerusalem, &c., engines used by the Greeks were, 
are celebrated in the pages of his- the chdone, or tortoise ; the ckoma, 
tory. — Among the early Asiatics, or mount ; the jpyrgi, or moveable 
the first method of attacking a place towers of wood ; the Jcrim, or ram ; 
was by blockade. They invested and the oata^uUa,; to each of which 
the town with a wall built quite the reader is referred. ^ * 

round it, and in which, at proper Among the Bomans, intrench- 
distanoes, were made redoubts and ments were thrown up around the 
places of arms ; or else they thought place, oaMed the lines of coniraval- 
it sufficient to surround it com- lation and cdrcumvaliation, the for- 
pleteiy by a deep trench, which they mer to protect them from any sud- 
strongly fenced with p^sadoes, to den sallies of the besieged, and the 
hinder the besieged from making a latter to raard them against attacks 
sally, as well as to prevent succours from without. These lines consisted 
or provisions from being brought in. each of a rampart and a ditch. 
In this manner they waited till fa- strengthened with other works, and 
mine did what they could not effect flanked with towers at proper dis- 
by force or art, Erom hence pro- tances. The inventions and ma- 
ceeded the length of the sieges chines which the Homans made use 
related in ancient history, as that of in their sieges, were very nume- 
of Troy, which lasted ten years ; rous ; the chief of them were the 
that of Azotus by Psammeticus, agger or raised mount, the twrres 
which lasted twenty-nine; tiiat mobiles or moveable towers, tibe 
of ISTineveh, where king Sarda-^ the^e^E, tibe 

napalustdefendedj himself for the aH for defence ; the mms or 

space of seven years; and Gyrus Dattermg“ram,the5aZ?w#u&,thec£t^<^- 
might have lain a long time before and the ecorjpio, 

Babylon, where they had laid in a In the Middle Age, the usual 
stock of provisions of twenty years, attack of castles was by mining, and 
if he had not used a different me- assailants working below in the 
thod for taking it. As they found ditch upon the walls by pickaxes, 
blockades extremely tedious, from under the protection of others, co- 
their duration, they invented the vering the operators with shields, 
method of sealing, which was done and archers shooting at the besieged 
by raising a vast number of ladders upon the walls. The assailants 
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tlarew up mounts, and made large 
ramparts and palisades. They also 
placed covering Kurdles, and erected 
slieds 5 and filled the ditches with 
straw and wood, in order to ap- 
proach the walls. Moveable towers, 
with stories of rooms, fuU of archers, 
and a drawbridge to let down upon 
the ramparts, were rolled up to the 
walls; and the men-at-arms mounted 
ladders with their targets to fight 
hand to hand with the garrison, 
while the archers ’were constantly 
shooting at the palisades, if any, 
and ramparts. The barons sent in 
their banners, and attacked in de- 
tached parties ; some hammering at 
the gate with mallets, others under- 
mining the walls with pickaxes and 
iron crows. As the ram moved on, 
it was guarded against by sand-bags, 
baskets of earth, &c. The machines 
shot large bars of hot copper, pntrid 
carcasses, &c. When the place was 
taken, the standards were hoisted 
on the walls. 

Sight, a small piece of brass or 
iron fixed near to the muzzle of a 
musket or a pistol, to serve as a 
point of direction, and to assist 
the eye in levelling. By this the 
bayonet is fixed on the barrel. 

Signal, any sign made by sea or 
land, for sailing, marching, :^hting, 
&c. Signals are likewise given by 
the sho^ and long rolls of the drum, 
during the exercise of a battalion. 

Sikhs, a warlike race of northern 
India, chiefly ‘inhabiting the Pun- 
jab, and celebrated in military 
history for their various formidable 
contests with the British troops. 
Towards the close of the year 1843, 
and beginning of 1844, the whole 
country of the Sikhs appeared to 
be involved in political confusion 
and anarchy. Dhnleep Singh, son 
of one of the late Bnnjeet’s wives, 
though only seven years of age, was 
the nominal raj ah, and Heera Singh 
acted as a prime minister ; bnt the 
* uncles of the latter were dissatisfied 
with the arrangement, and G-hoolab 
Sii^h with an army of 25,000 


men, was marching on Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab. In the 
mean time, the governor-general 
of India, Sir H. Hardinge, who 
had just succeeded Lord EUenbo- 
rougn, left Calcutta on the 22nd 
of September, for the purpose of 
strengthening our forces on the Bri- 
tish frontier. The intrigues and 
manoeuvres which had long pre- 
vailed at Lahore at length assumed 
a serious aspect, and it became ma- 
nifest that the most formidable mi- 
litary preparations had been made 
for invading the British territories. 
On the 13th December, 1844, the 
advanced guard of the British was 
attackedby the Sikh troopsatMood- 
kee, and a sanguinary battle took 
place the next day at Perozeshah, in 
which the Sikhs were signally de- 
feated. In a subsequent battle at 
Aliwal, with Sir Harry Smith, they 
were again defeated, and the whole 
of their cannon and munitions of 
war captured. Their army was then 
driven across the Sutlej. On the 
10th of Pebmary, 1845, the enemy’s 
strongly - intrenched camp at So- 
braon, defended by^ 35,000 men 
and by sixty-seven pieces of heavy 
artillery, exclusive of heavy guns 
on the opposite side of the river, 
was stormed by tbe British army, 
under the immediate command of 
Sir Hugh Grough. Three divisions of 
infantry penetrated into the enemy’s 
camp, and drove his shattered 
forces into the river, with a loss 
far exceeding that which the most 
experienced officers had ever wit- 
nessed. On the 22nd the British 
army occupied the gateway of the 
citadel of Lahore, the Badatrahee 
Mosque, and the Honzooree Bagh ; 
the remaining part of the citadel 
being the residence of the Maha- 
rajah and his family. Thus in 
sixty days the British army de- 
feated the forces of the invaders in 
four general actions, captured 220 
pieces of field-artillery, and occn- 
ied Lahore, to dictate to the dur- 
ar the terms of a treaty which 
ceded all the territory south of the 
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Sutlej, witli tke provinces of Casla- Sinbe^ an extensive province of 
mere and HazaMi, In tlie sum- BEindostan, situated on tte banks of 
met of 1843 a new insurrection tbe Indus, wMck was, in 1843, tlie 
broke forth, which had its nucleus seen© of some severely-contested 
at Mooitan, a strongly -fortified city battles between the ruling Ameers 
of the Punjab. On the 10th of and the British forces under Sir 
September Lord Gough left La- Charles Napier. After many im- 
hore at the head of the British portant revolutions and political 
troops ; and the insurrection having changes in the history of Sinde, the 
become general, he had several skir- ruling chiefs, in 1786, acknowledged 
mishes with the difierent insurgent themselves feudatories of Oabul, 
detachments of the Sikhs. Having and agreed to pay an annual tribute, 
formed a junction with Generals while the Shah issued a commission 
Gilbert and Thackwell, and Bri- to Futteh Ali and his three bro- 
gadiers Pope and Campbell, on the there, constituting them Ameers, 
22nd of November Lord Gough or rulers of Sinde, on his behalf, 
went in pursuit of the enemy, whom In 1808 the Bombay government 
he found strongly posted on the sent an embassjr to the Ameers of 
right bank of the Chenab, to the Sindej and a native agent, or 
amount of 30,000 men. After some d'affaires, resided in the country, 
severe skirmishes, the Sikhs were on the part of the East-India Corn- 
compelled to make a precipitate pany. On the termination of the 
retreat from the Chenab, when they war against Affghanistan in 1842, 
took up a new and formidable the Bombay government directed 
position at Goojerat. Lord Gough its attention to the obtaining of 
went in pursuit, and a battle was such a treaty from the Amee^rs of 
fought, the victory hein^ complete Sinde, who were mere feudatories to 
on the part of the British taoops. Oabul, as would secure the free and 
In the mean time, the siege of Mool- safe navigation of the river Indus, 
tan was prosecuted with the utmost MajorOutramwasdespatohedtoHy- 
vigour. On the 26th of December derabad, to conclude the best terms 
the British advanced to the attack, in Ms power with the native chiefs, 
and established themselves within A demand was made on the Ameers 
500 yards of the walls. After a of Hyderabad to give up, for the 
severe cannonading, a breach was use of the navigation, certain slips 
made, and the walls were carried of land lying along the river, 
by storm. Moolraj, who still held They, feeling that they could not 
possession of the fort, then offered immediately refuse, temporized on 
to capitulate ; and he was allowed various pretences, until at length 
to quit the place with a certain their troops were collected, when, 
number of h^ followers. On the on the 14th Feb. 1843, they sent 
29th of March a proclamation was a peremptory command to Major 
issued, declaring the Sikh states Oufar^ to retire from their dtyl 
now and for ever attached to the Ihfe^; Mgqr did n6tthmkth^W(knd 
British dominions. , > prdfefflo extremities, aiid delayed. 

SiiiLOK, in fortification, a work On the 16th, the residence of the 
raised in the middle of a ditch, to British political agent was attacked, 
defend it when it is too wide. It hut was gallantly defended by 100 
has no particular form, and is some- men for several hours. At length, 
times made with little bastions, their ammunition having been ex- 
half-moons, and redans, wMch are pended, the British soldiers retired, 
lower than the works of the place, with a small loss, to the steamers, 
but higher than the covert-way. and proceeded to join Sir Charles 
It is more frequently called an Napier, then at the head of about 
envelope, 2,700 men, at a distance of about 
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twenty miles from tlie capital of tBe 

AmeevB, The latter hastened, at me 

head of 22,000 men, to attajc the 
British force. Sir Charles Napier 
had been invested with the chiei 
command of all the forces inBinde. 
On the 17th a battle took place, in 
which, after a severe straggle, the 
Ameers were totally routed, al- 
though the British force was not 
one-seventh that of the enemy. 
The Ameers on the following day 
surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war, and Hyderabad was ocou- ^ 
pied by the concLuerors. The con- 
test, however, was not at an end, 
which was destined to terminate m 

theentiresnbjectionofSindev bhere 

Jdahomed was still at the head ot ^ 
20,000 troops, who posted them- 
selves on the banks oi^ihe Buhlah 
(one of the branches of the Indus), 
in a strong and difficult position. 
Sir Charles Napier ati^ked him, 
and after a severe conflict of three 
hours, the enemy was completely 
defeated, with considerable slangh- 
ter, and the loss of all his standards 
and cannon. After this victory, 
Sir Charles marched southward, 
and took possession of Meerpore ; 
and the tertress of Oomercote (a 
very important, stronghold in the 
desert, to the east of Hyderabad) 
j tViA Kritiah 


had surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war, were conveyed to 
Bombay. Sic Charles Napier was 
appointed governor of Smde ; and 
tbe whole of these extensive terri- 
tories, with the exception of that 
portion belonging to Mere Ali, the 
ilorad of Khypore, were dectoed 
by the governor-general to be a Bri- 
tish province. HEenceforward, all 
tte acts for the suppression of 
slavery were to be put in force j an 
transit dues were abolished ; and 
the navigation of the Indus ren- 
dered free to all nations. 

SiHDiA, DowLtTT Eow, a cele- 
brated Mahratta chief, whose name 
k distWdshed, in the military his- 
tory ^^dia, for his numerous 


atrocities, and his ho^ile career, 
against the British. The faimly 
of Sindia took theic rise from Ba- 
noiee Sindia, at the beginning of 
the last century ; and by degrees 
attained a kind of sovereign power 
over an extensive tract of central 
India. Dowlut Bow, at the death 
of his uncle, Madhagee Sindia, in 
1794, was only fifteen years of age. 

He married, soon after his accession, 
the daughter of Siijee Bow Gatkia, 
an artful and wicked man, who be- 
came his minister, to w'hom is 
doubtless to be ascribed much ot the 
rapacity and cruelty which marked 
the early part of Howlut BjOw s 
reign. The seizure and imprison- 
ment of Nana Bumayese, the mur- 
der of several Brahmins, the plun- 

deriugof Poonali and tke ueigubop- 

ing places, under pretence of paying 
tie .expenses of his marriage, and 
tbe aiding of Casee E.ow Hmkax in 
the murder of his brother Mulhar 
How, are among his early atrocities; 
in addition to which it should he 
mentioned, that when Siriee Eow 
Gatkia defeated Jeswunt :^w Uol- 
kar in 1801, he plundered the city 
of Indore, set fire to the best houses, 
and murdered many of the inha- 
bitants. In 1802, however, Holkar 
defeated Sindia, and re-estahhshed 
himseH in Malwa. But the inter- 
ference of the British at length put 
a stop to this career of spoliation 
and bloodshed. i During the war 
which followed, the British, m the 
short period of five months, gamed 
a series of the most brilliant and 
decisive victories ; the battles ox 
Delhi and Laswaree, of Assaye and 
Arghaum, the reduction of tho 
strong forts of Ahmednugghur, -Aly- 
ghur, Agra, Gwalior, Aseerghur, 
and Cuttack, besides a number of 
inferior conquests. The Mahrattas 
were now obliged to sue for 
and by the treaty, December I80d, 
Sindia was compelled to c^e to 
the British the Bppe^? Hoab, Delhi, 
Agra, Saharunpoor, Meerut, Aly- 
ghur, Etawah, Cuttack, Balasore, 
tke fort and territory of Baroach, 
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&c., amounting togetiier to more Slash, a cut# a wound# also a 
than 60,000 square miles. By a cat in cloth, 
treaty of defensive alliance, 27th BnEErEES, small joists of timber, 
February 1804, he engaged to re- wMoh form the foundation for the 
ceive a British auxiliary force in platform of a battery, and upon 
those dominions which he was which the boards for the flooring 
suffered to retain, which were still are laid. Also the undermost tim- 
large, and which were considerably bers of a gun or mortar, 
increased, after the subjugation of SlhEts, the parts of a mortar 
Holkar, by the territory of Gohud going from the chamber to tihe 
and the strong fort of Gwalior, trunnions, to strengthen that part, 
which were given up to him by the Sliho, a leather strap attached 
treaty of Muttra, 23rd I^ovemher, to a musket, serving to support it 
1805. One of the conditions of across the soldier’s back, as occasion 
the trea^ was, that his father-in- may require, or to soften the pres- 
law, Sirjee Bow Gatkia, should be sure upon the shoulder when arms 
for ever excluded from his counsels, are sloped in marching. 

Dowlut Bow Sindia continued on Slingees, in ancient warfare, 
friendly terms with the British were of great importance, both in 
till his death, 21st March, 1827. sieges and in the open field. Among 
He left an army of about 14,000 the Homans they were generally 
infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 250 from the Balearic Isles, where they 
pieces of ordnance, with territories were held in high repute. Our 
worth about £1,250,000 per annum. Anglo-Saxon ancestors were venr 
SixATK, in the Middle Age, an skalM in sHnging. Both the ends 
order of battle, wherein six batta- were held in me hand. When the 
lions being ranged in one line, the sling was fastened to a staff, it was 
second and fifth were made to ad- used with both hands, and charged 
vance, to form the vanguard ; the with a stone of great size. Some of 
first and sixth to retire, to form the the attendants upon Anelo-S^on 
rearguard; the third and fourth bishops were armed with slings, 
remaining on the spot, to form the Froissart says that in the Middle 
co:ms or body of tbe battle. Ages they used slings ; and that 

Size (to), in a militaiy sense, to in sieges they grievously galled 
take the height of men for the pur- the troops on the ramparts, and 
pose of placing them in military in the field broke the armour in 
array, and of rendering their rela- pieces. 

tive statures more effective. Slope Aems I a word of com- 

Skeleton, a word applied to mand, for the placing the musket 
regiments that have become reduced upon the shoulder with the butt 
iu their nmnberof men. Thus a advanced. In marches, soldiers 
regiment that goes on foreign ser- are almost invariably permitted to 
vice 1,000 strong, and returns to slope arms. ^ ^ , 

England with twenty or thir^ men SwoEHs, a position of 

only, is called a skeleton regiment; ' the swotd among cmvaby , when ibe 
Skiemish, a loose, desultory kind back of the blade rests on the hol- 
of engagement in presence of two low of the right shoulder, the hilt 
armies, between small detacbments, advanced. 

sent out for the purpose either of Sletos, cylindric or cubical pieces 
drawing on a battle, or of conceal- of metal, discharged from a gun. 
ing by their fire the movements Slxtiob-gatb, a water-gate, by 
of the troops in rear. Light in- which a country may be inundated, 
fantry are the troops usually or the water excluded at pleasure, 
trained and selected for this pecu- Shall Aehs, muskets, fusils, 
liar service. carbines, pistols, Ac. The Frencb 
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use tlie 'woxd porfatif; as, armes 
portatwes, 

Smaets, or Smabt Money, tKe 
sums paid by soldiers to the recruit- 
ing parties, in order to be released 
from their engagements previous to 
attestation. 

Smith, Majob - Gbnbeal Sib 
Hbnby Wakelby, G.O.B., an of- 
ficer who highly distinguished him- 
self by the brilliant victory he 
obtained over the Sikhs in 1844 
at the battle of AJiwal, which led 
to important consequences {see 
Sikhs), and for ^ which he was 

f enerous ly^ complimented hj the 
uke of Wellington in the House 
of Lords. Sir Henry Smith, or as 
he is commonly called, Sir Harry 
Smith, commenced his military ca- 
reer in the ride brigade, and accom- 
panied an expedition to MonteTideo 
and Buenos Ayres in 1806-7. In 
1808 he went to Portugal with the 
troops under Sir John Moore, and 
served at the battle of Corunna. In 
the following year his brigade form- 
ed part of the famous light division 
which accompanied Major-G-eneral 
Craufurd to the Peninsula, and he 
had the good fortune to share in 
most of the battles and sieges which 
terminated in the expulsion of the 
Prench from the Peninsula, bemn- 
mng with the actions on. the Coa, 
near Almeida, and terminating with 
the battle of Toulouse. Scarcely 
had he returned home at the peace 
of 1814 than he was despatched 
with his brigade to^ America, to 
serve in tbe war arising out of the 
disputed ^estion of the right of 
search. He was present at the 
affairs of Bladensburgh, Washing- 
tonj and New Orleans. Again re- 
turning home, he was in time to be 
appointed to the staff of the army 
of the dnke of Wellington, which 
defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. 
In 1828 Colonel Smith, as he then 
was, received a ‘ staff ^pointment 
at the Cape of Good Hope, which 
hjB held until he was transferred to 
lii^a ^ ^jutant-general of the 
Boyal forces. Promoted to major- 


general, he commanded a division 
at the battle of Maharajpore, in the 
Gwalior state, and was honoured 
with the distinction of K.G.B. A 
few months, afterwards he com- 
manded a cor^s d'armee on the Sut- 
lej, and defeated the Sikhs at the 
battle of Aliwal, earning the dignity 
of G.O.B. and baronet. Por his 
services he was further recompensed 
with the office of governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which he held 
until recalled by Earl Grey, the 
colonial secretary, who complained 
that he had mismanaged a war with 
the Gaffres, chiefly prolonged if not 
caused by jSarl Grey’s policy. 

SNABHAirsE, a firelock ; or a gun 
that fires without a match. 

SoBiESKi, John, a name illus- 
trious in the mihttOT and political 
annals of Poland. He was bom in 
1629, in the district of Olesko, in 
Galizia, or Austrian Poland. ^ After 
receiving a liberal education at 
Paris, he served for some time in 
the body-guard of Louis XIV., 
and travelled with his brother in 
France, Italy, and Turkey. He 
served in the Polish army with 
distinction, against the Cossacks 
and Tartars, as well as against the 
Swedes and Bussians. In 1660 he 
gained a victory over the Muscovite 
general Sheremetoff, and for several 
years he continued to fight with suc- 
cess again&tbothMuscovites andTar- 
tars, and was raised to the dignities 
of grand marshal and grand hetman 
of Poland. In 1667 Poland was 
invaded by 100,000 Cossacks and 
Tartars. Sobieski marched to meet 
them at the head of only 20,000 
men, routed them, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. In 1671 he 
defeated the Turks, who were led by 
Mahomet IV., and took from them 
the fortress of Xotzim, till then con- 
sidered impregnable. On the death 
of King Michael Wisinowietski, in 
1674, the diet assembled to name 
a successor. Several candidates 
appeared; but the palatine Sta- 
nislaus Jahlonowski proposed John 
Sobieski. The effect was electrical ; 
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all tlie Bolisk and Htknaiiian nobles 
sbonted, “ Long live Jokn III.’— 
and John was proclaiined king. Tbe 
country was in a state of exhaustion; 
the regular army consisted of only 
a few thousand men ; the treasury 
was empty. Sobieski raised sereral 
regiments at his own expense, and 
then marched to oppose the Turks, 
who were advancing with a large 
force. With a small but devoted , 
band, he issued from the town of j 
Lemberg, and completely routed j 
his enemies. A fresh Turkish army, : 
numbering between two and three 
hundred thousand, came, at the 
head of which was the pasha of 
Damascus, who had acquired in war 
the name of ** Shaitan,” or The 
Devil,” accompanied by a formi- 
dable artillery. Sobieski intrench- 
ed himself, with about 10,000 men, 
between two villages on the banks of 
the Dniester, and there sustained 
for twenty days the attacks of the 
enemy and a continued cannonade. 
At length, when on the 14th of 
October, 1676, the Polish king is- 
sued out of his intrenchments, in 
order to engage with the dispro- 
portionate hosts, ** Shaitan” pasha 
ojBfered him an honourable peace, 
which was accepted. In 1683 a 
new storm was gathering to draw 
out Sobieski's energies. A most 
formidable army, commanded by 
the grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, 
after sweeping over Hungary, in- 
vested Yienna, from which the em- 
peror Leopold and his family had 
fled. The Pohsh king had no rea- 
son to love Austria; hut, as a 
Christian prince, he determined to 
defend the eastern bulwark of 
Christian Europe against the dread- 
ed Ottomans. Having been joined 
by the duke of Lorram and other 
German princes with their contin- 
gents, he at length found himself at 
the head of 70,000 men. On the 
morning of the 11th of September, 
the allied army, reaching the sum- 
mit of the ridge of the Kahlenberg, 
which overlooks the Austrian ca- 
pital, saw before them the tents of 


the Ottoman host in the plain be- 
low. On the following day, Sobi- 
eski commenced his attack upon 
the camp ; the Turks made hut an 
ineffectual resistance ; and the Polish 
king remained master of the whole 
artillery, baggage f and Jail. Sobi- 
eski pursued the Turks into Hun- 
gary, where he experienced a defeat 
at Parang ; but he defeated them 

S at Strigonia, and cleared the 
^ 5 country of them. Returning 
to his own kingdom, he fouitd him- 
self again involved in domestic trou- 
bles. Every attempt that he had 
made for the regeneration of Poland 
was thwarted by some of the nobles, 
by means of the veto which the 
constitution gave to each. In the 
midst of the troubles, and his fears 
of the approaching fall of his coun- 
try, he med on Corpus Christi day, 
1696. 

SocxAt Wae, a celebrated con- 
test between the Sooii of Italy and 
the city of Borne, which lasted from 
91 B.O. tin 89, and was the most 
formidable war ever carried on in 
Italy durh^ the dominion of the 
Homans. It arose from the desire 
of the Italians to be placed on a 
footing of equality with the Homans. 
Nearly 300,000 lives were sacri- 
ficed in the contest, and numerous 
towns destroyed. The senate of 
Home were at length compelled to 
grant the franchise and ml other 
privileges, which they at first abso- 
lutely refused to the Italians. 

SoiDE, the pay or subsistence of 
a soldier. 

jv^OLDIEHS. — Soldier is a gene- 
ral tei*^ applied to eveiy man em- 
ployed m the military service of a 
sovereign or state, for the defence 
of the country, or the protection of 
its government and institutions. In 
its limited acceptation, the word 
means a common soldier ; hut in its 
more enlarged sense, it compre- 
hends every ^ade from the private 
to the generm officer. — ^Until of late 
years, the condition of a private sol- 
dier, both in this country and dn 
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% tlie continent, was unfavourable for 
I inspiring a love of tbe service. But 
j tbe position of a soldier is now 
j mucb improved. His pay suffices to 
1 afford bim tbe means of obtaining 
I tbe comforts of life in a ^degree 
\ at least equal to those wbicb are 
I usually enj^e^_by_aA orifflaiT^ 
labourer. Witb tbe improvement 
"^‘ bis condition, a corresponding 
improvement in tbe cbaraeter of tbe 
soldier bas taken place. Men of 
steady babits are induced to enlist, 
and officers are enabled to select 
tbe best among those persons who 
present themselves as recruits. Tbe 
duties of tbe soldier are now ren- 
dered as little burtbensome as is 
consistent witb tbe good of tbe 
service 5 and the army regulations 

f rescribe that be sban at all times 
e treated witb due courtesy. Even 
tbe non-commissioned officers are 
required to use patience and for- 
bearance in instructing the recruits 
in their military exercises. In time 
of peace, tbe soldier, being sur- 
rounded by members of civil society, 
must, like them, conform to tbe law; 
and being under the influence of 
public opmion, be is, unconsciously 
to bimsmf, held in obedience by it; 

' so that no extraordinary coercion is 
necessary to keep bim within tbe 
botmds of civil or military law. 
But in tile colonies the soldier, even 
though lie be serving in time of 
peace, bas many temptations to fall 
mto a neglect or breach of cUseipline, 
and there is a necessiiy for greater 
restraints . on tbe freedom of tbe 
soldier, and^ for tbe infliction of 
heavier punishments than are re- 
quired at home. In time of war, 
and on foreign service, a rmorous 
discipline is necessary.— -tiy the 
Mutiny Act, no person enlisted as 
a soldier into berMajesiy*s service, 
except an apprentice, canoe arrested 
by the civil power on account of 
any breach of contract or engage- 
ment to serve or work for any em- 
ployer. Nor can a soldier be taken 
out of her Majesty’s service on any 
profcess whatever, except for a cri- 


minal matter. No soldier who is 
duly enlisted and sworn can be dis- 
missed from the service, without a 
discharge or certificate granted ac- 
cording to tbe general order on that 
bead. 

In all ages, and in eveiw nation 
which bas arrived at any degree of 
civilization, tbe profession of arms 
bas been considered as honourable. 
In enlightened Greece tbe soldiers 
of tbe different states consisted, 
for tbe most part, of citizens, whom 
the laws of tbeic country obliged, 
at a certain age, to appear in arms 
at tbe summons of the magistrate. 
Their armies were chiefly composed 
of infantry, {See Aemy.) — T be 

g *eatness of Borne having arisen 
om her mibtary prowess and en- 
terprise, tbe character of a soldier 
was highly esteemed ; as they pos- 
sessed considerable advantages in 
tbe state. They were not only en- 
titled to their snare of tbe plunder 
of cities, but conq^uered countries 
were often divided amongst them. 
Thus every Boman citizen, from 
the age of seventeen to forty-six, 
was obliged to become a soldier, 
whenever tbe situation of public 
affairs required bis services. Every 
foot-soldier was obliged to serve 
twenty campaigns, and every horse- 
man ten; but they were left at 
liberty to enlist again at tbe expira- 
tion of that time. Tbe Boman 
cavalry were called Equites^ and 
tbeit order tbe Equestrian order ; 
because they were supplied with 
horses, and money for their support, 
at tbe pubbc expense. No one was 
admitted into tnis order who bad 
not a competency. Tbe troops of 
the Boman army were divided into 
legions, each consisting of six thou- 
sand men. Tbe legion was divided 
into ten cohorts, each of wbicb was 
composed of three maniples ; and 
each maniple consisted of two cen- 
turies, or bodies of a hundred men. 
Tbe principal military officers were 
tbe Imperator or commander-in- 
cbief, the Legati or generals, tbe 
Tribunes, and tbe Oentoions. Tbe 
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centurions commanded^ tke eompa- ' 
nies ; the tribunes decided oonlio* 
versies in the arnay, gave the word 
to the watch, took care of the works 
and camp, &c. ; the legati com- 
manded in the absence of the im- 
perator, to whom was confided the 
entire management of the war. 

The Britons were trained to the 
use of arms from their childhood^ 
and were always ready to appear 
when called by their leaders into 
actual service. The armies were 
not divided into distinct corps, with 
officers of difierent ranks ; but all 
the warriors of each particular clan 
or tribe formed a distinct band, 
commanded by its Pencamcdyl. 
The^ troops which composed the 
armies were infantry, cavalry, and 
those who fought from chariots. , 
The infantry was by far the most ' 
numerous. — In the Middle Age, 
nearly all the soldiers of Europe 
were subject to the feudal system. 
Thus in our own country the Nor- 
man troops consisted of the feudal 
tenants, and the^o^^e comitatm, or 
all freemen between the ages of fif- 
teen and skty. The latter could 
not be called out, except under in- 
vasion or internal commotion, and 
could not be marched out of the 
kingdom ; whereas the feudal troops 
were subject to foreign service. 
Many, however, of the freemen 
were impressed, after the whole had 
been mustered and sent abroad, 
archers in particular. — In later 
times, when the kings of England 
required soldiers for carrying on 
their wars, a knight or esquire who 
had revenues, and farmers and 
tenants, would covenant with the 
king, by indenture enrolled in the 
Exchequer, to furnish him with a 
certain number of military men ; 
and those men were to serve under 
him. But we have had many sta- 
tutes which have altered this me- 
thod of recruiting the army, by in- 
troducing the enlisting of solaiei^, 
and retaining them by virtue of 
money paid and advanced, &c. The 
statute 25 Elizabeth enacted, that 


none should be constrained to find 
soldiers but by tenure of land, or 
grant in parliament . — 'See Army. 

The number of effective soldiers, 
men and officers, which now con- 
stitute the British army, is about 
130,000, The whole service is 
divided into engineers, artillery, 
sappers and miners (officered from 
the engineers), two regiments of 
life-guards, seven of dragoon-guards 
(cavalry), one of horse- guards, 
seventeen of light dragoons (some 
of which are called hussars and 
Others lancers), ni p.ety-n iue regj- . 
ments of infantry, inoniding three | 
regiments of foot-guards (Grenadier, f 
Coldstream, and Scots Fusiliers), I, 
and 10,000 Boy al marines, who serve i 
alike by sea and land, a rifle bri- 
gade, three West-India regiments, 
and seven colonial corps ; which 
latter are distributed throughout 
Newfoundland, Ceylon, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Canada, Malta, and 
St, Helena. Besides these, many of 
the out-pensioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital are enrolled, to the extent of 
some thousands, and employed in 
aid of the civil force and constabu- 
lary in England and Ireland, or de- 
tached to remote colonies. The 
Boyal engineers consist of 280 of- 
ficers ; namely, six colonels-com- 
mandant, twelve colonels, thirty 
lientenant-colonels, forty-eight cap- 
tains, forty-eight second-captains, 
ninety -six first -lieutenants, and 
forty-two second-lieutenants. The 
sappers and miners, 2,182 strong in 
non-commissioned officers and men, 
are officered by the engineers. The 
Boyal artillery consists of battalions 
of feet, upwards of 10,000 strong, 
with twelve odonels-oommMidant, 
twenty- four colonels^ forty -eight 
lieutenant-colonels, ninety-six cap- 
tains, ninety-six second-captains, 192 
lieutenants, and forty-five second- 
lieutenants ; and a brigade of horse 
artillery, consisting of forty-four of- 
ficers and 602 non-commissioned 
officers and men. Each regiment 
of cavalry comprises a colan5, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, major, six captains, 
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and tliirteeii subalterns, seyen of, 
whom are generally lieutenants, and 
six cornets. The strength of the 
non-commissioned staff and troopers 
varies from 350 to 450, but is in- 
creased on a regiment going on 
field service. There is a large body 
of staff and other officers attached 
to the ordnance department, which 
are separately mentioned under the 
head of “ Ordnance Department.” 
The infantry regiments (excepting 
the Q-uards) have each a colonel, 
lieutenant -colonel, two majors, 
ten captains^ thirteen lieutenants, 
and from eight to ten ensigns. Be- 
sides the commissioned officers enu- 
merated above, the regimental staff 
consists of an adjutant, lieutenant, 
q^uartermaster, paymaster, surgeon, 
and assistant-surgeons j and in the 
cavalry, riding-masters and veteri- 
nary surgeons. The adjutancy in 
many corps is held by a subaltern 
of the re^mentj which appoint- 
ment must ibe vacated on promotion. 

. The non-commissioned officers of 
the army, who are invariably se- 
lected from the ranhs, consist of 
lance-corporals (who wear stripes, 
but do not receive extra pay), cor- 
porals, seijeants, colour-serjeants, 
paymaster-serjeants (who are in- 
trusted with the duty, under the 
captains, of paying the companies), 
g[uartermaster-serjeants, and ser- 
jeant-majors. In the cavalry there 
are corporal-majors, froop-seigeants, 
^armourers and s^dler-seneant^ 
and trmnpet-majors. In all regi- 
ments there are schoolmasters, and 
hospital Serjeants, and orderly-room 
clubs ; and in the infantry there 
are diram-majors. Each regiment 
has a band of fifteen men, trained 
to perform oh various kiads of wind 
fnstruments ; and, in addition, the 
cavalry have trumpeters and kettie- 
dnzmmers ; and the infantry, bu- 
glers, fifers, and drummers. 

* The staff of the army consists of 
a commander-in-chief, general of- 
ficers commanding troops abroad 
(India and the colonies), or in home 
districts 5 ah adjutant-general, with 


a deputy and assistants ; a quarter- 
master-general with a deputy and 
assistants; brigade -majors, town- 
majors, fort-majors, aides-de-camp, 
military secretaries, assistant mih- 
tary secretaries, inspector-general 
of hospitals, deputy-inspectors, staff- 
sumeons and assistants. 

The ranks of the British army 
are recruited from all classes of 
society. Enlistment is voluntary, 
and is limited to ten years’ service. 

Besides the infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, of which the regular army 
is composed, and the corps of Boyai 
engineers, coeval with the latter, 
there sprung np, during the war of 
the Erench revolution, other de- 
scriptions of force, which proved 
emiaently useful, each in its own 
department, and of the composition 
of which a few words will suffice to 

f ive an account. First, the arti- 
eers, as tlxey were called, — that is 
to say, the body of men trained to 
the exercise of mechanical arts, such 
as carpentry, bricklaying, bridge- 
making, ana so forth, which in all 
ages seem to have attended on a 
British army in the field, — became 
the Eoyal regiment of sappers and 
miners, whose services, on many 
trjdng occasions, proved eminently 
usefid, and who still do their duty 
cheerfully and satisfactorily in al- 
most every quarter of the globe. 
During the late war they were com- 
manded, under the officers of engi- 
neers, by a body of officers, who 
took no higher rank than that of 
Heutenant, and consisted entirely of 
good men, to whom their own merits 
had earned commissions. Their 
education, carried on at Woolwich 
and Chatham, trained them to act 
in the field^as guides and directors 
to all working parties ; whether the 
business in hand might be the con- 
struction of a bridge, the throwing 
up of fieldworks, or the conduct of 
a siege. Whatever the engineer 
officer required the troops to do, was 
explained to a party of sappers, who, 
taking each his separate charge, 
showed the soldiers of the line both 
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the sort of work that was required 
of them, and the best md readiest 
method of performing it. The re^ 
giment of sappers was the growth 
of the latter years of the contest, 
after a British army had fairly 
thrown itself into the great arena 
of continental war. 

Besides the sappers and miners, 
and stajff corps, Lord Wellington 
organized, in the. Peninsular army, 
a corps of guides, and a mounted 
staff corps. The corps of . guides 

f roved to be an extremely useful 
ody ; the mounted staff corps was 
not less so. The duties of the men 
thus brought together consisted 
chiefly in their personal attendance 
on general officers and the heads of 
the departments. They acted as 
orderlies in the field, and assisted 
the provost in restraining the men 
from plunder, and keeping up order 
and discipline in the camp. 

, Brother SolMer is a term of 
affection which is commonly used 
in the British service by one who 
serves under the same banners, and 

S its for the same cause, with an- 
er. In a more extensive signi- 
fication, it means any military man 
with respect to another. 

Soldier’s Thigh.— When tight 
breeches were worn in the British 
army, the term had its peculiar 
military application, from the noto- 
rious poverty of army men. “ Sol- ! 
dier’s thigh” figuratively meant an 
empty purse ; or speaking familiarly, 
a pair of breeches that sit close and 
look smooth, because the pockets 
have nothing in them. 

Sorties (JFr. sorUr)^ in a siege, 
parties who sally out of a town 
secretly, to annoy the besiegers, 
and retard their operations. The 
French say, sortir sur Vennemi, to 
rush upon the enemy j sortir V^e 
a la mahij to rush out sword in 
hand. 

^ SouBisE, Charles de Eohan, a 
distinguished French general of the 
last century, born in 1715, who 
served Louis XY, as aide-de-camp 
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in all the campaigns of 1744 to 
1748. His ^services were rewarded 
by the appointment of field-marshal 
in 1748, and in 1761 with the go- 
vernment of Flanders and Hainault. 
Being defeated by the Bussians at 
Bosbach, he returned to court, the 
object of a thousand malicious epi- 
grams. But Louis remained firm 
m his attachment to him, and made 
him minister of state, with a pen- 
sion , of 60,000 livres. In 1758 he 
commanded a new army, and de- 
feated the Hessians, Hanoverians, 
andFi^lish; first at Sondershausen, 
13th dmy, and next at Sutzelberg, 
10th Oct., by which he completed 
the conquest of the landgraviat of 
Hesse. On 'the death of Louis, 
Souhise alone of all the courtiers 
followed the funeral procession. He 
had resolved to , retire from the 
court, but Louis XVI., touched with 
his fidelity, requested him to retain 
his place as mmister, which he did. 
He died 4th July, 1787. 

SoTTLT, Marshal, was bom in 
1769, in the same year as the Em- 
peror Hapoleon and the duke of 
Wellington. His long and active 
career, which exceeded that of all 
his companions in arms, was marked 
with every success, and by the two- 
fold glory given W works of war 
and. of peace. He was a great 
citizen, a great captain, a great 
administrator, and a great politi- 
cian. This first-lieutenant of the 
Emperor Hapoleon marched as a 
private soldier under the standard 
of the French armies before the fall 
of the bid monarch, and before the 
breaking out of the French reyo- 
Jutipn* . He took an active and bril- 
liant part in the most memorable 
campaigns of the Eevolution and the 
Empire. When these gigantic strug- 
gles had ceased, Marshal Soult occu- 
pied, in the councils of the country, 
that place which he could no longer 
fill on fields of battle. As mi- 
nister of war he devoted his genius 
as an administrator to the re-orga- 
nization of the army, under the cri- 
tical circumstances in which the re- 
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volution of July Had placed Prance. Spadboof, a sword mucli ligHter 
As president of the council of mi- than a broadsword, and made both 
nisters at different times, he was one to cut and thrust, 
of the firmest, most intelligent, and Spahis, or Sepoys, were the 
most devoted supporters of that principal cavalry of the Turkish 
liberal and constitutional throne to empire in its palmy days, 
which Prance owed eighteen years Spabum’, a kind of dart, which 
of repose, of happiness, of order, was used by the ancients in war, and 
and of true liberty. In 1838 he was shot out of a crossbow. The 
was sent to England to bepresent wound it occasioned was extremely 
at the coronation of Queen victoria dangerous, as its. point was trian- 
as the representative of Prance. He gular. Several of these darts were 
was then entertained ^ his great discharged in a volley, 
antagonist, the duke of Wellington. Speab, a lance, or long weapon 

The indefatigable co-operation with a sharp point, formerly used 
which the wise policy of King Louis as a manui or missile^ weapon. 
Philippe found in the talents and Pliny ascribes the invention of the 
activity of the old warrior, wiU re- spear to the Etolians. The spear 
main an eternal honour both to one of the Greeks was generally of ash, 
and the other. In September 1847 with a leaf-shaped head of metal, 
the iHuatrious marshal felt that the and furnished with a pointed ferrule 
hour of repose tad arrived; He at the butt, with which it was stuck 
wrote a veiy affecting letter to King in the ground; a method used, ac- 
Louis Philippe, begging him to ac- cording to Homer, when the troops 
cept his resignation of the functions rested on their arms, or slept upon 
of president of the council, in which their shields. The Homans, before 
he was replaced by M. Guizot. In they knew sculpture, worshipped 
resigning himself to this painful Mars under the form of a spear ; 
separation, the king wished to give a custom derived firom the Sabines, 
the marshal a striking testimony of among whom the spear was a sym- 
his regret and gratitude, in re-esta- bol of war. The cross spear-heads 
blishing for him the ancient dignity of the Britons were all pyramidal, 
of marshal-general. Hp to his last narrowing at the base. The heads 
hour, the .illustrious warrior re- of the Anglo-Saxon spears were 
mained faithful to the protestations exceedingly long, and sometimes 
oi devotednes^ with which he con- dreadfully barbed, 
eluded Ms farew’dl letter to the Spehoeb, G-ee'ebal Sib Beestt, 
king. When the revolution of Fe- G.O.B. — Few ojSdcers in the British 
bruary 1848 had broken down the army saw more active service than 
throne which he had so nobly served. Sir B. Spencer. He was for half a 
the marshal confined himself more century in the army. Entering in 
strictly in his retreat, and refused 1778, he proceeded to the West 
to contract any engagement with Indies, and was present in several 
the new powers which succeeded it. actions at St. Dommgo. He com- 
He died early in 1852, in the 83rd manded at St. Vincent’s during the 
year of Ms age, ^ ^ Carib war, and in 1798 was ap- 

Sow, in ancient military history, pointed as aide-de-camp to the king, 
a kind of covered shed, fixed on He served with the expedition. to 
wheels, under which the besiegers the Helder in 1799, and with that 
filled up and passed the ditch, sap- to Egypt in 1801. In 1808, having 
ped or mined the wall, and some- then reached the rank of major- 
times worked a kind of ram. It general, he proceeded to the Penin- 
probably had its name from its sula, and commanded a division at 
being used for rooting up the earth, Iloli 9 a,Vimiero,Busaco,andFuente 8 
after the maimer of swine. d’Onore. After the peace of 1815 
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ke became equerry to George IV. 
and governor of Cork. 

Spike. — To sjpilce a gun, is to 
drive large nails into tlie vent, so 
as to render it unserviceable. — 
The term is also used at sea, 
for fastening a quoin with spikes 
to the deck, close to the breech 
of the carriages of the great guns, 
so that they may keep firm and 
close to the sides of the ship, and 
not break loose when the ship rolls. 

Splikter-peoop, strong enough 
to resist the splinters of bursting 
shells. 

Spontoon, a weapon much like 
a halberd, formerly used instead of 
a half-pike, by infantry officers. 
When the spontoon was planted, 
the regiment halted ; when pointed 
forwards, the regiment marched ? 
and when pointed backwards, the 
regiment retreated. 

Speinos op a Guk-lock. — ^T he 
Cear Spring is the small spring of a 
gun-lock, which moves on a pivot, 
and throws the cear into a notch 
cut in the tumbler, when the piece 
is at half or full cock. — The Feather 
or FLcmm&r Sprina is the spring 
beneath the foot of^the hammer, on 
the outside of the lock.*— The Maim 
Spring is a large spring in the inte- 
rior of a lock, which operates on the 
tumbler, and gives force to the 
cock. 

Squad, a diminutive of squadron. 
It is used to express any small 
number of men, horse or foot, that ' 
are collected together for the pur- 
pose of drill, &c. 

Squadeon, a body of cavahy, 
composed of two troops. The num- 
ber is not fixed, but is generally 
from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty men. The oldest troop al- 
ways takes the right of the squa- 
dron; the second, the left. The 
term also applies to a number of 
ships of war detached from the 
mam fieet. 

Squaeb, a particular formation 
into which troops are thrown on 
critical occasions ; particularly to 
resist the charge of cavalry.— 
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Squmre is a body of infantry, where 
both ranks and files are equal.— 
Molhw Square is a body of foot 
drawn up three deep on eadi side, 
with an empty space in the centre 
for the commanding-officer, staff, 
colours, drums, and baggage, facing 
every way to resist a drnrge of 
cavaliT. Squares are formed either 
from line or from column, at Ml, 
half, or quarter distance. The Sol- 
low Square four deep is sufficiently 
solid to oppose an attack of cavalry; 
it possesses, at the same time, the 
advantage of rendering the fire of 
all the men available to the resistance 
of the enemy. — 'The Solid Square 
should seldom he adopted, because 
a proportion of the men cannot give 
their fire. Close columns should 
in aU cases open to quarter-distance, 
and form square- . 

Staff, the body of officers M 
trusted with the general duties of 
^ army, in aid of a commander- 
in-chief. — ^The General Btc^ (in- 
cluding their respective deputies 
and assistants) consists of the adju- 
tant-general ; the qqartermaster- 
geneml ; majors of brigade ; com- 
missary-general ; deputy and assist- 
ant paymaster-general ; inspector- 
generals of hospitals; staff-sur- 

f eons ; chaplains to the forces ; 

eputy judge-advocates ; and pro- 
vost -marshSs. — The highest ap- 
pointment on the general staff is 
I that of adjutant-general, who is at 
head-quarters — ^the Horse Guards. 
He receives £3. 16s. lOd. per diem, 
and a personal allowance of £500 
per annum. He has the aid of 
a deputy or assistant, a deputy 
assm&mlv and a large establishment 
of clerks, paid hg me State. — The 
Fersonal Staff consists of military 
secretaries, assistant military secre- 
taries, and aides-de-camp, who are 
appointed by the general, and are 
constantly about ms person.— The 
Eegimental Staff the adjutant, 
quartermaster, chaplain, and sur- 
geon. — The Garrison Stcff commit 
of the town-major, the mrt-major, 
and the fort-adjutant. 
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Stan 3>, tlie act of opposing. 
Thus, troops tliat do not yield or 
give way, are said to make a, Stand, 
— To stand at ease is to be allowed, 
wben in tbe ranks, a certain in- 
dulgence with regard to bodily posi- 
tion, with or witbout %Tcm,^Btand 
fast I is the term used as a caution 
to some particular part of a line or 
column, to remain quiescent while 
the rest are moYmg.-^Stand to the 
G-mts ! is to prepare for action, by 
taking one*s station at the gunSt— 
Stand tomwr Arms ! is a cautionary 
command, when /soldiers are put 
upon the alert. 

Stanbaed, a measure by which 
men enlisted into the army have 
the regulated height ascertamed. 

Staudaeds. — ^A standard, in war, 
is a sort of banner or dag, borne as a 
signal for the j'unction of the several 
troops belonging to the same body. 
The standard used in the cavalry 
is usually a piece of silk, one foot 
and a half square, on which are 
embroidered the arms, device, or 
cipher of the regiment. It is fixed 
on a lance, eight or nine feet long, 
and carried in the centre of the first 
mnk of a squadron of horse by the 
comet.— iSfee Ensigk. 

All nations, from the earliest ages 
of antiquity, have been distinguished 
by some peculiar standards or ban- 
ners, usually characteristic of di- 
vine, regal, or military attributes, 
which have been intended as rally- 
ing-points in war, or the insignia of 
distinction in peace. Their earliest 
and most certain adoption may be 
attributed to the Egyptians, where 
every district, and almost every 
city, ^d its peculiar banner, charac- 
teristic of the god or hero by whose 
auspices they were supposed to be 
protected. — Standards or ensigns 
among the Grreeks were of different 
kinds ; some had the representation 
of d^erent animals, bearing some 
relation to the cities they belonged 
to. Among the earlier Greeks the 
standard was apiece of armour at 
the end of a^ear j though Aga- ; 
memnoa, in ^Brner, uses a purple 
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veil to rally his men, &c. After- 
wards the Athenians bore the olive 
and owl; the Thebans, a sphinx ; 
the other nations, the effigies of 
their tutelary gods, or their parti- 
cular symbols, at the end of a spear. 
The Corinthians carried a pegasus ; 
the Messenians their initial m, and 
theLacedsemonians A. But the most 
frequent ensign among the Greeks 
was a purple coat upon the top of a 
spear. The flag or standard ele- 
vated, was a signal to begin the 
battle ; and the standard depressed, 
was a signal to desist. — The stan- 
dards among the Bomans were of 
various kinds* In the rude ages of 
Eome a manipulus, or wisp of straw, 
was tlje ensign ; this was afterwards 
changed to a hand or a spear, with 
a transverse piece at the top, like a 
cross; and below the transverse 
part was sometimes an orbicular 
shield, containing images of the 
gods. In later ages, some had an 
image of the emperor, in which case 
the standard-bearers were called 
Imaginiferi. Others had a hand 
stretched out, the bearers of which 
were called Signiferi. Some had a 
silver eagle, and then the ensign- 
hearers were called Aquiliferi. 
Others had a dragon, with a head 
of silver and a body of taffety, 
which moved with the wind, like a 
real dragon ; the bearers of it were 
called I)ra:eonarii. The emperor’s 
ensign was called lad>a;njm, and the 
bearers of it Lahariferi. The com- 
mon ensign of the whole legion was 
an eagle of gold or silver, with a 
thnnderbolh*m its talons. AU the 
ensigns were mounted upon a spear, 
sharp ^ at the end, that it might be 
fixed in the ground with more ease. 
The standards of the different divi- 
sions had certain letters inscribed 
on them, to distinguish the one 
from the other. — ^The Anglo-Saxon 
ensign was very splendid. It had 
on it the white liorse, as the Danish 
was distinguished by the raven.— 
In the Middle Age, the ensigns of 
the army (says Grose) were the 
banderols, banners, guidons, pen- 
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oils, and pennons. Tlie bcmderols 
■were the colours formerly given 
to every company, and were like 
tke Homan cantabra, or ensigns of 
divers staffs, used under the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, resembling 
our camp-colours. Batmerols of 
different colours were used to dis- 
tinguish ships, made of silk, and 
gilt. Proissart mentions streamers 
fluttering from the flag-staves. In 
sea-fights banners were small and 
square, borne before bannerets, and 
charged with their arms. Guidons 
were generally of damask, fringed, 
and usually three feet broad near 
the staff, lessening gradually to- 
wards the bottom, where it was 
divided by a slit into two peaks. 
It was the first colour which any 
commander of horse could display 
in the field, and might be charged 
with the owner’s arms. Bendl was 
a small streamer, adorned with the 
arms of the esquire, who was thus 
ointed out, Bevmns were like 
anners, but with the addition of 
a triangular point, charged with 
arms, and borne before knights- 
bachelors. 

■ ^ Staistding-, rank, condition. It 
likewise signifies length of time; 
as, such an officer is of very old 
standing in the army.” 

Stae-foets, forts with several 
salient angles, in the form of a 
star. 

Station, Militaey, a place cal- ! 
culated for the rendezvous of troops, 
or for the distribution of them ; also 
'a spot well calculated for offensive 
or defensive measures. The name of 
Stationes, or Stations, was given by 
the Homans to the guard which 
was kept in the daytime at the 
gates of the camp, and at the in- 
trenchments . To desert their posts, 
or abandon their corps of guard, 
was an unpardonable offence. The 
statio agraria was an advanced 
post, to prevent surprise, insure 
the safety of prisoners, &c. The 
chief use was to keep the military 
sway secure from hostile incursions, 
whence we find them at the con- 
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currenee of roads. The word is also 
extensively applied to the old mi- 
litary stations of the Homans, when 
encampments of towns existed. 
The stativa eastra were encamp- 
ments for a short time ; the cestiva 
eastra were the same, but inight 
be occupied only for one ni^t. 
The h^erna eastra, or winter 
camps, were' elaborately fortified, 
even with stone walls, houses with- 
in, &c. j so that many towns grew 
out of them. 

Stef (to), is to move forward 
or ‘backward, by a single change 
of the place of the foot. — me 
Pace. 

To step short is to diminish or 
slacken your pace, according to 
the regulations.— -To IS to 

lengthen the step to thirty-three 
inches, by leaning forward a little, 
but without altermg the cadence.-— 
These phrases are frequently used 
in military movements when it is 
found necessary to gain ground in 
front, or to give the rear of a co- 
lumn, <fcc. time to ac<juire its pro- 
per distance,— St^ is so 
called from the body being balanced 
I upon one leg, in order to render it 
; film and steady in military move- 
ments, &c. 

Stick, a term of important mili- 
tary application. Thus Gold Stich 
is au officer of superior rank in the 
life-guards, who is in immediate 
attendance upon the person of the 
sovereign on state occasions. When 
either of the regiments of life- 
guards is given to an officer, he is 
presented oy the sovereign with the 
gold stkK , The colonels of -the two 
regime&<» wait altemaMy month 
ana month. The one on difly is 
then called Gold SUeh in waiting ; 
and all orders relating to the life- 
guards are transmitted through him. 
•^Silver Stich is the title given to a 
field-officer of the life-guards, when 
on duty at the palace. The Silvet^ 
Stich is in waiting for a week, 
during which period all reports are 
made through him to the Gold 
Stick, and orders from the Gold 
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Stick pass tltroTigli Mmi to tke bri: 

f ade. In the absence of tbe Gold 
itick on levees, and drawing-room 
days, be goes to tbe Eoyal closet for 
tbe parole. 

Stipendium, tbe amount of pay 
for soldiers, a term in general nse 
among tbe Eomans. 

Stoccado, a pnsb or tbmst with 
a rapier. 

Stock, tbe whole of tbe wooden 
part of a mnsket or pistol. Tbe 
neck gear of a soldier, generally of 
black leather, answering tbe double 
purpose of keeping tbe cold out 
and tbe soldier’s bead up. 

Stockade, a work in which a pa- 
lisade of strong and closely-planted 
timbers constitutes tbe principal 
defence. 

Stock-pttese, a certain saving ' 
wbicb is made in a corps (tbe 
Guards) for regimental purposes. 

Stoppaoes, deductions from a 
soldier’s pay, tbe better to provide 
him with necessaries, &c. j also 
stoppage for tbe subsistence of 
tbe sick. 

Stores, Military, tbe arms, 
ammunition, clothing, provisions, 
forage, &c. of tbe British army. — 
Tbe Storekeeper is a person in- 
trusted with the care of these stores, 
wbicb are generally deposited in 
tbe pubbc magazines of tbe country. 
The office of Or&mnde Storekeeper 
m one d trusb and ro^onn 
sibility. The nomination tb tbe 
office is vested in tbe master- 
general, who selects from tbe clerks 
in tbe department, or tbe clerks in 
tbe offices of tbe London Board of 
Ordnance. Tbe salary of tbe store- 
keeper ranges from dS300 to £800 
per annum. Storekeepers and their 
deputies receive very handsome 
pensions after long service. On ob- 
taining their appomtments, they are 
required to give security to tbe 
Ordnance Board, to tbe extent of 
£1,000 or £2,000, according to tbe 
importance of their charges. Tbe 
deputies’ give a security of £500. 

— To storm is to make a 
vigorous : amuit on any fortified 
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place, or on its bulwarks. The 
storming party is a select body of 
men, who first enter the breach, 
and are of course imminently ex- 
posed to tbe fire of the enemy. 

Steagg-lees, individuals who 
wander from the line of marcb ; and 
it is the duty of tbe rear-guard to 
pick up all such stragglers . 

Strap, a decoration made of 
worsted, silk, gold, or silver, and 
worn upon tbe shoulder, without 
epaulette. 

Strappado, a punishment for- 
merly inflicted upon foreign soldiers, 
by hoisting them up with their 
arms tied behind Item, and then 
suddenly letting them down within 
a certain distance of tbe earth. 

Stratagem, in w^, any scheme 
or plan for the deceiving and sur- 
prising an army, or any body of 
men. 

Strategy (Greek orparriyLa, ge^ 
neralship), tne science and art of 
military command, and of directing 
great military movements. It was 
formerly distinguished from tbe art 
of making dispositions, and of ma- 
noeuvring, when in tbe presence of 
tbe enemy ; but mUitary writers iu 
general comprehend all these sub- 
jects uuder the denomination of 
grand and elementary Tactics, to 
wbicb tbe reader is referred. 

Strekgtb:, a word frequently 
appbed in a military sense to tbe 
number of men or officers of wbicb 
a regiment, troop, or company may 
be constituted. 

Sub, a famibar abbreviation used 
in tbe British army to signify sub- 
altern. 

SuBADAE, a native officer, who 
ranks as captain in tbe East-India 
Company’s regiment, but ceases to 
exercise any command when a Eu- 
ropean officer is present. 

DUBALTERHS, dl commissioned 
officers in tbe British army below 
tbe rank of captain. A subaltern 
is not considered eligible to bold 
tbe appointment of aide-de-camp 
until be has been present with bis 
regiment at least one year. 
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StiBBiYisioF, the parts of a wlxere lie first attracted tlie attea- 
regiment on parade distiiigmslied tioa ofBonaparte, at whose iasfcance 
by a secoaa division. Thiis a he was made a general of brigade, 
company divided forms two sub- Erom the fifth to the seventh years 
divisions. of the Eepublio he was in Switzer- 

SuBOEDiNATioN, a perfect sub- - land, and with the army of May- 
mission to the orders of superiors ; enoe ; in the eighth and ninth, with 
a dependence which is regulated by the army of Italy. He afterwards 
the rights and duties of every mih- joined the camp of St. Omer ; and 
tary man, from the soldier to the from 1806 to the beginning of 1808 
general. he was a general of division. In 

Subsidy, a stipulated sum of 1808 Hapoleon sent him to Spain, 
money paid by one prince to an- where,notbeing opposed to the duke 
other, in pursuance of a treaty of of 'WeI]^gton,he continued to serve 
alliance for offensive or defensive with distinction until the close of 
wax, '^Suhsidiar^^ troojps are the the war. He held important posts 
troops of one nation assisting those in Arragon and Catalonia, was go- 
of another, for a given sum or vernor of the 6th and then the ifffch 
subsidy. military divisions; obtained the 

Subsist, to give pay or allowance, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
&c. to soldiers for their mainte- Honour and certain Saxon and 
nance during a march, or in de- Austrian decorations, and in 1813 
tached quarters. ^ was created Hno d’Albufera. On 

Subsistence.— This word maybe the accession of the Bourbons he 
divided into two sorts, namely, that received the orders of St. Louis and 
species of subsistence which is St. Efprit* Handled m January 
found in an adjacent country, such 1826. r .i .h ,., 

as forage, and frequently com, and Summon, to demand the snrren- 
that which is provided at a distance, der of a pi^e. This is done either 
and regularly supplied by means of in writiag, by beat of drum, or 
a well-conducted commissariat. The sound of trumpet. It also simifies 
latter consists chiefly of meat, to excite, to encourage, to call up. 
bread, beer, &c. To these may be Supeeannuated, incapacitated 
added wood or coals, and straw ; for service, either from age or in- 
which are always wanted in an firmity, and placed on a pension, 
army. SupiENUMEEAEiES.atenn applied 

Success OP Aems, the good luck, to those officers and non-commis- 
or fortune, which attends military sioned officers who, not being in the 
operations, and upon which the fate ranks, are placed in the rear, for 
of a nation frequently depends, the double purpose of supplying 
Success is indispensable to there- the places of those who fall in action, 
nutation of a general. It often and of preserving order and regu- 
hallows rash and unauthorized m^ la^ty in the rear raiifes. 
sures. , , A- > « 

Succession op Bank, reklive, aiSi 

gradation according to the dates of offenoa or neglect, or to place one 
commissions. offcer over the head of another, who 

SucHET, Luc d'Alhufera, one of m^ or may not be more deserving. 
Hapoleon’s marshals. He earned dubpace, in fortification, that 
the distmction by a long course of part of the side which is terminated 
active service, beginning in 1793, at by the fiank prolonged, and the 
which time he wa,s chef de bataillon, angle of the nearest bastion: the 
He was at the siege of Lyons, Lur- double of this line with the curtain 
ing the third, fourth, and fifth years is equal to the exterior side, 
of the Eepublic, he served in Italy, Sueobon, a staff officer, who is 
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cHef of tlie medical department in 
each, regiment or hospital. — The 
Bu/rgeon General is the first or 
senior surgeon of the army. — ^The 
Assistant Bwrgeon is the person 
who aete immediately nnder the 
regimental surgeon.— The surgeon 
in a regiment ranks with a captain ; 
a staff surgeon of the first class with 
a major; a staff surgeon of the 
second class with a captain. He 
enters the serrice as^ an assistant 
surgeon, having preyiously passed 
his examination at the B^al College 
of Surgeons in London, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin; and before he is eli- 
gible to promotion to the rank of 
regimental surgeon, or of staff sur- 
geon of the second class, he must 
serve as assistant surgeon on full 
pay for five years. As regimental 
surgeon, or staff surgeon of the 
second class, he must serve ten 
years on full pay before he is 
elmble for the next step of rank ; 
and, as staff surgeon of the first 
class, he must serve three years at 
home, or two years abroad, before 
he can be promoted. The daily 
pay of the different classes of sur- 
geons is regulated by theic length 
of service. Staff surgeons of the 
first class, after ten years’ service, 
receive 19s.; after twenty years, 
£1. 2s.; and after twenty-five years, 
£1. 4s., Begimental surgeons and 
staff surgeca^ of the second class 
receive 13s. ; and after ten years’ 
service, 16s. ; after twenty years, 
19s. ; and after twenty-five years, 
£1. 2s. The widow of a surgeon- 
major in the foot -guards receives 
£50 per annum ; Siat of a regi- 
mental surgeon, £45. If the 
surgeon -major or the surgeon be 
killed in action, the widow of the 
former receives a pension of £70, 
that of the latter £56 per annum. 
Assistant surgeons, to whom aU the 
remarks made on the duties and 
bearing of surgeons ^Epply with 
^nal force, rank with lieutenants 
in the army and navy. Their pay, 
under two years’ service, 7s. 6d. 
per day ; after ten years’ service, 


10s. In regard to wound and 
widows’ and children’s pensions, 
rations, servants’passage,travelling, 
and court-martial ^allowauces, the 
assistaut surgeon is upon a level 
*with subalterns generally.— -The 
office of assistant surgeon in the 
East-India Company’s service is 
desirable, both on account of the 
immediate advantages which it 
offers, and the^ prospective benefit 
with which it is fraught. He be- 
comes at once the recipient of an 
income of between two and three 
hundred potmds ^ a year ; and if 
attached to a regiment where there 
is no full surgeon, or when the 
surgeon, from illness or other causes, 
is often absent, may soon be in 
the receipt of a much larger in- 
come. 

StruiNAM, a colony of Guiana, in 
South A-^erica, which formerly 
belonged to the Dutch, but was 
captured by the British in 1804, 
The expedition sent against Suri- 
nam, in a military point of view, 

? resents some features of interest. 
_ t sailed from Barbadoes under" the 
command of Major-General Sir 
Charles Green and Commodore 
Samuel Hood, who hoisted his 
broad pendant on board the Cew- 
tcmr. After a favourable voyage, the 
squadron came to anchor about ten 
miles off the mouth of the river 
Surinam. On the next day a corps 
of 600 men, under the command of 
Brigadier - General Maitland, was 
detached to effect a landing at the 
Warappa Creek, about ten leagues 
to the eastward of the Surinam 
river, where the enemy occupied a 
post. The same day Brigadier- 
General Hughes, with the 64th regi- 
ment, took possession of Braam’s 
Point, after some slight resistance 
from the fort which defends the 
entrance of the river Surinam; 
and on that and the following day 
the greater part of the fieet anchored 
in the river. The Dutch governor 
being now summoned, after some 
short delay, refused to capitulate. 
It was immediately determined to 
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send 200 soldiers and seamen, un- 
der Brigadier-General Huglaes, to 
try for a practicable route tbrongb 
the woods, to come in the rear of 
the forts Leyden and Frederici, 
which formidable defences of the 
river it was considered unadvisable 
to attack in front. Accordingly, 
about eleven at night, this force 
landed at Eesolution Plantation, 
and proceeded, led by negro guides. 
After a most laborious march of 
nearly five hours, by paths always 
difficult, but then almost impassable, 
in consequence of the great quan- 
tity of rain which had fallen, the 
detachment arrived in the rear of 
the Frederici battery, which was 
immediately assaulted and taken,* 
the enemy fiying to Fort Leyden, 
first settmg fire to the powder- 
magazine, by which a few British 
officers and men were severely 
wounded. A repetition of the same 
gallantry at Fort Leyden was at- 
tended with similar snooess. The 
success of Brigadier-General Mait- 
land’s division in effecting a landing 
at the Warappa Creek, was equally 
complete. By these operations the 
junctions between the latter corps 
and the main army could always 
be effected, and the command of 
the finest part of the colony was 
secured. On the 3rd of May, Bri- 
gadier-General Maitland, having 
overcome every obstacle, came up 
the. Commerdine river, and was 
reinforced by a detachment from 
the main body. On the next day 
he advanced through a wood, and 
approached Fort iNew Atnsterdam, 
situated on the confluence of the 
Surinam and Commerdine rivers, 
and defended by eighty pieces of 
ordnance, but which formed the 
last defence of the settlement. 
When on the point of investing the 
fortress on every side, a flag of 
truce arrived from the commander- 
in-chief of the Batavian troops, with 
proposals to surrender on terms of 
capitulation, which, after some mo- 
difications, were agreed to, and Fort 
New Amsterdam was taken posses- 


sion of the same evening, and with 
it the whole of the colony, of which 
General Green said : ** The inhabi- 
tants seemed greatly to rejoice at 
the event whicn. had taken place, 
restoring them to the powerful 
protection of the British govern- 
ment, and the solid advantages 
arising therefrom.” 

SuEPEiss), in war, to fall on an 
enemy unexpectedly, in marching 
through narrow and' difficult passes, 
when one part of an army has 
passed, and is not able to come at 
once to the succour of the other ; 
m in the passage of rivers, woods, 
inclosures, &c. A place is surprised 
hy drains, casemates, or the issues 
of rivers or canals j by encumbering 
the bridge or gate, by waggons 
meeting and stopping each other ; 
sending soldiers into the place, 
under pretence of being deserters, 
who, on entering, surprise the 
guards being sustained oy troops 
at hand in ambush, to whom they 
give enhance, and thereby seiae 
the place. Military history abounds 
with instances of successful sur- 
prises. 

StTEEiHDEE, to lay down your 
arms, and giveyourself up as prisoner 
of war. 

SuEEotTHn, in sieges, to invest ; 
in tactics, to outflank and cut off 
the means of retreating. 

StTEVEYING. See ElCONlSfOIS- 
SANCB. . 

SusPENB, to delay, to protract? 
hence, to suspend hostilities. It is 
likewise used, to express the act of 
temporarily depriving an officer of 
rank and pay, in consequence of 
some, offence. This happens either 
by the sentence of a general court- 
martial, or by the summary order 
of the sovereign through the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

StTSFENSTON OE Aems, a short 
truce which contending parties 
agree upon, in order to bury their 
dead without danger or molesta- 
tion, to wait for succours, or to 
receive instructions from a superior 
authority.; 

T 




. SiTTiiii, a cami)-follower, who sells lives, bat be cannot be charged with 
drink and provisions to the troops, not exposing his own. Indeed, his 
StrwAEBOW, or StrvoEOV, Count courage frequently led ^ him into 
Bymnikski, and Prince Italinski, a difficulties which he might have 
distinguished general of the Bus- avoided, as at the siege of Oczakow 
sian service/ whose name, during (l7th December, 1788), where he 
the last century, was associated with would have been irretrievably lost, 
most of the great battles of eastern if Prince Bepnin had not come to 
Europe. He was bom in Finland, his assistance. The celebrated battle 
in 1730, and embraced the profes- of Fokshany, which took place 1st 
sion of arms at a very early period of August, 1789, between the Se- 
of his life. In 1758, when the war raskier Mehmet Pasha and the 
with Prussia broke out, he was in- prince of Cobum, who commanded 
trusted wdth the command of the a part of the Bussian army, was 
garrison of Memel; and in 1759 chiefly won through Suvdrov’s in- 
was engaged in the battle of Bun- trepidity. In September of the 
nersdorf. In 1768, Catherine II. same year, the prince of Coburg 
named him colonel of the Astra- was surrounded by the Turks ; and 
khan regiment of infantry. Five the Bussian army stationed on the 
years afterwards he was command- river Bymnik in imminent danger, 
mg officer of a part of the Bussian Suvdrov reached the spot with a 
troops, which were engaged in war- comparatively small force. The ar- 
fare with the confederation of Bary, mies met on the 22nd of September, 
in Poland. Here he obtained so and the Turks were completely 
many advantages over the Poles, defeated. It was for this victory 
that the success of the campaign that the emperor Joseph II. raised 
has chiefly been attributed, to liim. him to the rank of a count of the 
On his return he was made major- empire ; and Catherine also con- 
general, and in 1778 he was sent ferred upon him the dignity of a 

f ainst the Turks, under Field- Bussian count, with the name of 
arshal Bumyanstow. The vie- Bymnikski. The fortress of Ismael, 
tories by Suv6rov over the troops of which had in the course of this 
Mustapha III. prepared for the war withstood repeated attacks 
complete defeat^ of the Turks, and from the Bussian armies, was next 
effected a junction with the army takenby storm, by Suvorov. Thirty- 
of G-eneral Bamenskoy; a fourth three thousand Turks were kiUed 
victory, Jtme 1744rf put an end to or severely wounded, and 60,000 
the contest. In the mean time Pu- were made prisoners after the 
gacheff, a Cossack of the Don, who slaughter had ceased. Eight days 
pretended he was Peter III., had were required for burying the dead, 
assembled a numerous army. A Suvorov took a horse to supply the 
formidable insurrection threatened place of one he had lost in the 
to overthrow the throne of Cathe- action, and this was all the share 
rine. The negotiations with the he had in the booty. In 1792, when 
Ottoman Porte had scarcely termi- peace was made between Bussia 
nated, when Suvdrov was ordered to and the Porte, at Yassy, in Mol- 
meet the insurgents. He settled the davia (9th of January), the Empress 
troubles, and soon restored perfect Catherine appointed Suvorov go- 
tranquillity to the empire. In 1788 vernor-general of the province of 
he subjugated the Cuban Tartars, Yekaterinoslaw, the Crimea, and 
and those of Bndziac, and was the lately-acquired provinces round 
raised to the chief command, which the mouth of the Dniester. In 
he ! held throughout the second 1794, when the Poles revolted Su- 
Turkish war, that broke out in vorov was sent against them. He 
1787. He sacrificed a great many gained several victories over the in- 
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surgents, and tlie storming of 
Praga, wliich was taken after a des- 
perate fight of four hours, and 
which opened to him the gates of 
Warsaw, 9 th of Noyember, reduced 
the Poles to obedience. On this 
occasion, Catherine made him a 
field-marshal, and bestowed on him 
many valuable presents. In 1799, 
after the death of Catherine, the 
Emperor Paul gave Mm the com- 
mand of the troops wMch fought in 
Italy against the French. His 
brilliant victories, as those of Pia- 
cenza, Hovi, and Alessandria, and 
the activity with which he took 
from the French all the towns of 
Upper Italy, |)rocured him the title 
of Prince Italmski. Some i*everses, 
caused by the behaviour of the 
Austrian army, together with the 
apathy of ^ the court of Vienna, 
roused the indignation of Paul, and 
he recalled his forces. Scarcely, 
however, had Suvdrov arrived m 
Hussia, when illness obliged Mm to 
stay at Ms country seat mtithnania. 
The emperor's own surgeon was 
despatched to him. Yet, in the 
midst of preparations wMoh he had 
made for Suvdrov's triumphal entry 
into St. Petersburg, Paul changed 
his mind. Suvdrov learnt at Eiga 
that he Avas in disgrace; and m 
sixteen days after Ms arrival, 18th 
November, 1800, Suvdrov died. The 
Emperor Alexander erected, in St. 
Petersburg, in 1801, a colossal 
statue of him. 

SwALLOw’s-TAiL, M fortificatxoB, 
an ontwork, differing from a single 
tenaille, as its sides are not parallel, 
like those of a tenaille ; but if pro- 
longed, would meet and form an 
angle on the middle of the curtain ; 
and its head, or front, composed of 
faces, forming a re-entering angle. 

Sweep (to), to clear or brush 
away ; as, “ The cannon 
everything before it.” 

Sweeping-, a word applied to one 
of the sections, or clauses, in the Ar- 
ticles of War, which gives a large dis- 
cretion to authority. This Sweejp- 
ing Clama^' or “ Section'* states 


that all crimes, not capital, and all 
disorders and neglects, which officers 
and soldiers may be guilty of, to 
the prejudice of good order and 
military' discipline, though not spe- 
cified in any of the foregoing rules 
and articles, are to he taken cogni- 
zance of by a general or regimental 
court-martial, according to the na- 
ture and degree of the offence, and 
to he punished at their discretion* 
SwivEE, a small piece of ord- 
nance, turning on a pivot or swivel. 

SwoEP, a weapon used both in 
ancient and modern times, either in 
cutting or thrusting j being the 
usual weapon of hand-to-hand en- 
counter. It also signifies, figura- 
tively, destruction by war; as, by 
fire and sw’-ord ; Er. afm et a sang. 
Swords, among the Greeks, were 
worn by foot-soldiers on the left 
aide; by- horsemen on the right. 
Close to tlxe sword was hung the 
oniard, which waa seldom used in 
attl®, hut served on all occasions 
as a knife. The Greeks of tlm he- 
roic ages wore the sword under the 
left armpit, so that the pommel 
touched the nipple of the breast. 
Generally the sword was almost 
horizontal, and hung by a belt. The 
length was nearly that of the arm. 
The ^i^og was straight, intended for 
cutting and thrusting, with a leaf- 
shaped blade, and not above twenty 
inches long. The Korng^ from the 
name seemingly intended for cut- 
ting, had its edge in the inner curve 
of the blade. The or 
LacedfiSmonian swords, were all of 

thfiimrlou’fcfef kind* 
or-dibgger* Mm .Iwqfipw 
uaed for a knife, But wonx in the 
scabbard of the sword. It is men- 
tioned by Homer.— The Bomans 
had brazen swords in their infant 
state. Latterly they were of iron, 
the Mlta of brass or copper. Poly- 
bius says that down to the time of 
Hannibal the Bomans used the 
Greek or Etruscan sword ; but that 
they then adopted the Spanish or 
Celtiborian steel doubled-edgcd cut 
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and tlirust, called tlie gladius. The 
ages of Homan swords may be thus 
ascertained (leaf-shaped excepted), 
the more obtuse the point the older, 
the last form of the blade beiag like 
the modern. It may be generally 
observed, that the swords of civi- 
lized nations were straight, of bar- 
barians crooked ; the IjacedsBmo- j 
nian excepted, which were wery 
short and curved. The thin-bladed 
narrow sword of the moderns 
was utterly unknown, though the 
swords of the cavalrT were pro- 
portionably long. The distinc- 
tion between ancient and more 
recent swords seems to have been 
the addition of a guard for the 
fingers. The swords of the barba- 
rians were large and crooked like 
scimitars ; but those of the Gauls 
and Celtiberians were straight. 
The swords of the Anglo-Saxons 
were long and ponderous ; and the 
hilts frequently of gold and silver. 
There were several kinds of swords : 
the broad-sword j the two-edged; 
the sharp-pointed ; and the point- 
less. The swords of the later Saxons 
and Danes were short and curved, 
and slung by a belt across the right 
shoulder. The of the Saxons 
was of the form of a scythe. 

Broad Sword is an original ! 
weapon of Scotland: it is some- 
times called a Baoh^ Sword, as 
having but one edge ; it is basket- 
handled, and used chiefly W cavalry , 
and the Highlanders. — ^The small 
Broad Sword is a weapon of the 
same construction as the common 
broad-sword, but less, and lighter. 
The French call this kind of sword 
briquet . — The Begulation Sword is 
a sword ordered to be worn by 
officers throughout the British ser- 
vice. It has a half-basket hilt, and 
embossed blade, and a black leather 
scabbard, with gilt decorations. 

Several countries have become 
celebrated for the excellence of the 
swords manufactured by the inha- 
bitants. The swords of Toledo 
were famed even as far back as the 
timejof the Homans* The Milan 


swords have likewise had a high 
reputation. But the Damascus 
swords have had the widest cele- 
brity, though no such manufacture 
is carried on in that city. All the 
Damascus swords now existing are of 
old date. Among the tests to which 
sword-blades are subjected, in order 
to prove their flexibility and elas- 
ticity, is that of bending them into 
a curve by pressing the side of the 
blade against six or eight pegs or 
stoutnafls, driyeninto a board insuch 
a manner that, when in contact with 
all the pegs, the middle of the blade 
may be bent six or seven inches 
from a straight line drawn between 
the point and the hilt. The temper 
is also proved by striking the blade 
smartly upon a table on both sides, 
and by severe strokes with the back 
and edge upon a block. 

Sword’-hearer is the title given 
to the public officer who bears the 
sword of state. 

Sword-belt is a belt made of lea- 
ther, that hangs over the right 
shoulder of an officer, by which his 
sword is suspended on the left side. 
Hegimental and other stafl* officers 
wear waist-belts, in lieu of side or 
shoulder belts. 

Sword-cutler is one who makes 
swords. 

Sword-Tcnoi is a ribbon tied to the 
hilt of a sword. The sword-knot, 
according to the relation, is made 
of crimson and gold. ' 

Sword Zaw.— vVhen a thing is en- 
forced, without a due regard being 
paid to established rules and re- 
gulations, it is said to be carried 
by sword law, or by the wiU of the 
strongest. 

Swordsman . — This word was for- 
merly used to signify a soldier — 
fighting man ; but at present it 
generally means a person versed in 
the art of fencing. 

Symbol, in a military spse, a 
badge. Every, regiment in the 
British service has its badge. 

System, in fortification, is a par- 
ticular arrangement and mode of 
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constructing tlie different works 
surrounding a fortiffed place* The 
principal systems now studied are 
tKose of Marshal Vauban, and the 
improved method invented by Cor- 
montaigne, the celebrated Breneh 
engineer.-*— B oetifioation. 


T. 

Tababd, or Tabeeb, a herald’s 
coat or short jacket, without sleeves, 
which on its first introduction, in 
the Middle Ages, was worn by the 
military. 

Tabbette, a flat coping-stone, 
generally two feet wide and eight 
inches thick, placed at the top of the 
revdtement of the escarp, for the 
purpose of protecting liie masonry 
from the effects of the weather, and 
also to serve as an obstacle to the 
besiegers when applying the scaling- 
ladders. It is always considered a 
matter of importance that the ta- 
blette should be concealed from the 
enemy’s view, as ho would other- 
wise be able to direct his artillery 
against it j therefore, the escarp of 
all the works^ inclosed within the 
covered-way, is submitted at least 
six inches to the crest of the glacis. 

Tabloeiks, in the artillery, the 
thick boards, or planks, that consti- 
tute the platform upon which can- 
n^ is mounted in battery. i 

,/Tactics, a word derived from the ' 
Greek raKtiKog, signifying order, 
or the distribution of things by 
mecbanical arrangement, so as to 
render them subservient to the 
higher principles of military science. 
Tactics, as distinct from strategies, 
imply the disposition and forma- 
tion of troops in presence of an 
enemy. Previously to the cona- 
mencement of active warfare, it is 
necessary to occupy one fortified 
place or more near the frontiers of 
an enemy’s country, for the purpose 
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of placing there in security the 
magazines of an army, and of re- 
ceiving support, in ^ the event of 
being obliged to retire. The for- 
tresses occupied by an army con- 
stitute the base, and the roads by 
which it is to advance to the imme- 
diate seat of war are called lines of 
operation, Marches comprehend 
^ the movements by which an 
army transports itself from one 
place to another. During a cam- 
paign, and in the enemy’s sight, 
marches are made in order to attack 
some important position which he 
may occupy, or succour some post 
which he may threaten j or in order 
to fall back on the magazines of the 
army. In the usual order of march, 
the^ artillery should be formed in 
divisions corresponding to those of 
the troops, in order tnat each co- 
lumn may have a portion attached 
,to it, and ready to act with it in the 
event of being obliged suddenly to 
come to action independently of 
the rest of the amfy. Dtmmg the 
march, the place of the artillery is 
in rear of the column to which it 
belongs, that it may not impede the 
movement of the troops ; that of 
the reserve artillery being behind 
the centre column. When two ar- 
mies are in the neighbourhood of 
each other, an engagement, either 
general or partial, may take place. 
The order of battle immediately 
previous to an engagement depends 
so much on the facility which the 
ground may afford for disposing 
and moving the troops, that it is 
scarcely possible to assign any rule 
for the formation; yet it is usual. 
amo33^ mifitary writers, to class all 
the dinerent dispositions of an army 
under two kinds, which are desig- 
nated the parallel and the obliquis 
order. The first comprehends all dis- 
positions in which the troops of both 
armies maybe engaged at once along 
the whole of their fronts. The prin- 
ciple of the oblique order consists 
in such a disposition of the troops 
as may enable a portion of the army 
to engage at some one point in the 
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enemy’s line, while the rest, pro- 
tected by the obstacles of the ground, 
is stationed so as to be able to sup- 
port the troops engaged, or prevent 
the enemy, at other points of, his 
line, from attacking those troops in 
flank. The attack is generally di- 
rected against one of the enemy’s 
wings, in the hope of being able to 
turn it— that is, to get beyond its 
extremity, or in its rear, and thus 
to cut on* its retreat or intercept its 
supplies ; but if the wings are well 
protected, and if, at the same time, 
the centre has been weakened by 
troops having been drawn away, the 
attack may he advantageously made 
a^inst that part of the line. At 
the battle of Eckmuhl, Kapoleon 
with his right wing aiiaekm^ and 
defeated the left oi the RiMsians ; 
by this success he cut them off from 
Vienna, and compelled them to 
retire towards Bohemia. Whatever ^ 
he the order of battle, a strong re- 
serve of troops is necessary, in order 
that any part of the army may be 
succoured by it when weakened by 
losses, or when in danger of being 
overpowered by numbers. When 
cavalry commences an action, their 
charge should he preceded by a 
lire of horse-artillery placed on one 
of the wings. The artillery and 
cavalry immediately afterwards 
move rapidly forward; and the 
former, navtag discharged some' 
. rounds of grape-shot, retire, and 
the cavalry are left to execute their 
charge. Infantry generally com- 
mence an attack by a fire of light 
troops ; and these are accompanied 
by a part of the artillery, which 
joins in the firing, the rest remain- 
ing in reserve. If the skirmishers 
retire in order to allow the first line 
of the army to engage the enemy, 
the reserve artillery is brought up 
with that line, and it disposes itself 
by the side of that which had pre- 
viously been in action, or it goes to 
one of the wings . Should the enemy’s 
line become disordered, the horse- 
ariillery gallops up to within range 
of grape-shot, and completes the 
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victory. The success of an action 
is often promoted by sending out a 
detachment with directions to fall 
on the flanks dr rear of the enemy 
during the engagement. The sudden 
appearance of a body of troops in 
such a situation cannot fail to pro- 
duce embarrassment in the army 
which is attacked, and to diminisn. 
the energy of its operations towards 
the front. When the success of an 
action begins to he doubtful, and it 
is apprehended that the army must 
retreat, some of the heaviest artil- 
lery should be drawn'^ofi' to a good 
position on the heights, or behind 
streams or hollow ways, while the 
lighter artillery remains engaged. 
The first line of the defeated troops 
is then made to pass through the 
intervals of the. second, or of the 
reserve, while the latter continues 
the action. The first line should 
remain in order of battle in rear of 
the second, till the latter is enabled 
to retire i and this alternate retreat 
of the lines should be continued 
till the army can be thrown into 
columns of march, when the retreat 
may be protected by detachments 
of light troops. 

Tail or the Teen-ches, the post 
where the besiegers begin to break 
ground, and cover themselves from 
the fire of the place, in advancing 
the lines of approach. 

Takb.^ — ^T his verb is used, in the 
army, with endless multiplicity of 
relations, as follow: — To take; to 
make prisoner, or to capture. — To 
take ground to the right or left ; to 
extend a line towards either of those 
directions. — To take up quarters; 
to occupy locally ; to go into can- 
tonments, barracks, &c. ; to become 
stationary for more or less time.— 
To take a position; to dispose troops 
in any particular spot, for the pur- 
pose of giving or receiving battle, or 
of remaining stationary. — To take 
up arms, or to take arms ; to em- 
body and troop together, for offen- 
sive or defensive purposes. — To take 
the field ; to encamp, or move with 
troops in military order. — To take 
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Mpj to seke, to catch, to arrest; 
as, to iaJce up a deserter. — To taJce 
on; an expression in familiar use 
among soldiers that have enlisted 
for a limited period, to signify an 
extension of service by taking a 
fresh bounty. — Mem ramies take 
open order I Rear ranks take close 
order I are words of command used 
in the British service. 

Talxveea. db la Ebyna, a town 
in Spain, which, in July 1809, was 
the scene of a desperate battle, in 
which the British and Spaniards 
under Wellington, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, defeated the French. 
The force of the French, com- 
manded by Joseph Bonaparte in 
person, assisted by such soldiers as 
Jourdan and Victor, and numbering 
50,000 veterans with eighty pieces 
of cannon, constituted heavy odds 
against 19,000 British andG-ermans 
with thirty guns. True, there was the 
Spanish army of 34,000 men with 
seventy guns, pseudo allies of the 
English ; but as no dependence was 
to be nlaced upon the fidelity of 
their aoherence, and they were com- 
manded by a senile dotard (General 
Cuesta), whose soi^disant co-opera- 
tion had been a fruitful source of 
vexation and perplexity to Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley for some time pre- 
viously, they can scarcely be counted 
as augmenting the British strength ; 
and, in efiect, they did nothing 
during the whole of the two event- 
ful days of the battle, although 
they afterwards claimed a portion 
of the honour. We may then, in 
all fairness, consider Wellesley to 
have been opposed by a disciplined 
and highly effective force, double 
the numerical extent of his own 
army. The opposite tactics of the 
two greatest generals of the age 
had now to be tried on a grand 
scale. The French attacked in 
dense column, sending out clouds 
of skirmishers in the first instance, 
and supporting the advance with a 
heavy cannonade from heights in 
the rear. The allied armies were 
drawn up in line — ^the British on 


the left, extending from the town 
nearly to the Sierra de Gata, its 
extreme fiank occupying a bold 
height near Alatuaa de Segusella, 
having in its front a difficult ravine, 
and on its flank a deep valley — 
while to the Spaniards the right 
was assigned. Their battalions 
were stationed among olive-groves, 
with walls and fences interspersed, 
and an embankment, running along 
the road, that formed an excellent 
breastwork, and rendered their po- 
sition nearly unassailable. It was 
necessaiy to secure the point of 
junction, where the British right 
touched Cuesta’s left ; and to effect 
this, ten guns were placed in bat- 
tery on the summit of a bold knoll, 
with an English division to protect 
them, and a strong cavalry corps in 
reserve, Talavera was rather a suc- 
cession of sanguinary combats than 
what is termed a general action. 
The divisions of Lapisse and Euffn 
crossed the Alberehe, and advanced 
so rapidly on the Casa de Salmas, 
that the. Enghsh general, who was 
at the moment in the house, had 
scarcely time allowed to enable him 
to mount and ride off. Victor, ani- 
mated by the success of his first 
operation, followed Donkin with 
V illate^s division, and the whole of 
his light cavalry and guns — ^while 
the fourth corps and French reserve, 
which were mrected against the 
right, sent their cavalry forward, to 
induce the Spaniards to unmask 
their line of battle. On the advance 
of the French cavalry, after deliver- 
ing a general volley, upwards of 
lOjOOOol the Spaniards broke, and 

md the French would fain have 
charged ; but Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who was at hand, immediately 
flanked the main road with some 
English squadrons. The ditches 
on the other side rendered the 
country impracticable, and the fire 
of musketry being renewed by those 
Spaniards w^ho remained, the enemy 
lost some men, and Anally re- 
treated in disorder/* A night at- 
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tack was made agaiast tke ridge 
upon tke left, wMck Victor con- 
sidered tke key of tke English posi - 1 
tion — and the sudden assault of 
superior numbers was at first suc- 
cessful j the British left was turned, 
and the height crowned by the 
enemy, G-eneral Hill, who had ad- 
yanoed to Donkin’s assistance with 
the 48th raiment, mistook the 
Erench for British stragglers, and 
rode hastily into their ranks. His 
brigade-major was shot dead, smd 
his own horse seized by a grenadier 
— but the general shook him off, i 
galloped down the hill, placed him- 
self at the head of the 29th, led that 
regiment up the heights, and gal- 
lantly restored the battle. It was 
at this time so dark, that the blaze 
of musketry alone displ^ed the 
forms of the assailants. The lead- 
ing company of the 29th poured in 
a volley when close to the bayonets 
of the enemy — and the glorious 
cheer of the British infantry accom- 
•anied the charge which succeeded. 
?he rest of the regiment arrived in 
quick succession, and forming on 
the summit in close column, speedily 
drove everything before it. The 
enemy was pursued down the hiU, 
abandoning the level gronnd on its 
top, thickly strewed with dead bo- 
dies or wounded men. Ko second 
attempt was for some time made 
to Carry this most importaat point, 
and the 29th remained in ^ssession 
of the ground, lying on their arms 
in the midst of fallen enemies. Soon 
after daybreak the battle was re- 
newed — ^two heavy columns of cho- 
sen troops, the grenadiers of Xa- 
pisse’s division, were formed in 
front of the height in question. 
'‘The formation was marked by a 
furious cannonade, under cover of 
which the columns pressed forward ; 
and desperate and numerous were 
the efforts which they made to ren- 
der themselves masters of the sum- 
mit ; but nothing could exceed the 
gallantry and steadiness of the brave 
men who opposed them. The bri- 
gades of General Tilson and B. 


Stewart were here ; they permitted 
the enemy again and again to arrive 
within a few paces of the ridge, and 
then drove them back in admirable 
style with the bayonet, till, dis- 
heartened by so many repulses, 
they at last retreated altogether, 
leaving the ground covered with 
their dead. The fighting, which 
had continued without intermission 
from daylight, had produced an 
enormous loss of life ; and, at nine 
o’clock, by a sort of tacit consent, 
each party ceased hostilities. The 
day was oppressively hot ; a small 
stream flowed through the centre of 
the battle-ground, and the soldiers 
of both armies hurried to the rivu- 
let to obtain water. The men ap- 
proached each other fearlessly, 
threw down their caps and muskets, 
chatted to each other like old ac- 
quaintances, and exchanged their 
canteens and wine-flasks. All aspe- 
rity of feeling seemed forgotten. 
To a stranger they would^ have ap- 
peared more like an allied force, 
than men hot from a ferocious con- 
flict, and only gathering strength 
and energy to recommence it anew. 
But a still nobler rivalry for the 
time existed ; the interval was em- 
ployed in carrying off the wounded, 
who lay intermixed upon the hard- 
contested field ; and, to the honour 
of both be it told, that each endea- 
voured to extricate the common suf- 
ferers, and remove their unfortunate 
friends and enemies without distinc- 
tion . Suddenly the bugles sounded, 
tbe drums beat to arms ; many of 
the rival soldiery shook hands, and 
parted with expressions of mutual 
esteem, and, in ten minutes after- 
wards, they were again at the bayo- 
net’s point.” The assault upon the 
British centre, by Sebastiani’s corps, 
renewed the battle, and added ano- 
ther to the French repulses. “ The 
English regiments, pushing the 
French skirmishers aside, met the 
advancing column with loud shouts, 
and, breaking in on their front, and 
lapping their flanks with fire, gave 
them no respite, and pushed them 
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back with a terrible carnage,” Ten 
guns were taken ; but, as General 
Car^bell prudently forbore pursuit, 
the French rallied on their supports, 
and made a show of attacking again. 
Yain attempt! The British artil- 
lery and musketry played furiously 
upon the masses, and, a Spanish 
regiment of cavalry charging on 
their £ank at the same time, the 
whole retired in disorder, and lihe 
victory was secured in that quarter, 
JN'ever, perliaps, were the charac- 
teristic coolness and decision of Sir 
Arthur put to a severer test than in 
the battle of Talavera de la Beyna. 
From his point of observation in a 
tower, and afterwards on the sum- 
mit of a hill, he was continually 
witnessing scenes which would have 
alarmed less-gifted men. The flight 
of 5,000 Spaniards, almost imme- 
diately after the “ order of battle ” 
had been formed; the turning of 
the left of Donkin’s brigade; the 
night charge of Buffin’s division; 
the announcement the next day that 
Ouesta was betraying the English 
army the check given by the ra- 
vines to Anson’s dragoon charge, ' 
just as the French were commencing ' 
their attack upon the whole British i 
line — all conspired to try the Bri- 
tish general’s nerves to the utmost. 
The greater, therefore, the honour 
of his achievement. j 

Tamboite, in fortification, a work j 
formed of palisades, or pieces of' 
wood, ten feet long and six inches 
thick, planted close together, and 
driven two or three feet into the 
ground, so that, when finished, it 
may have the appearance of a 
square redoubt cut. iu two. Loop- 
holes are made six feet from the 
j^round. Behind is a scaffold, two 
feet high, for the soldiers to stand 
upon. _ Tambours are frequently 
made in the place of arms of the 
covert-way, at the salient angles, 
in the gorges, half-moons, and 
ravelins, Ac . — Tambours are also 
solid pieces of earth which are 
made in that part of the covert-way 
that is joined to the parapet, and 
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lie close to the traverses. They 
serve to prevent the covert-way 
from being enfiladed, and obstruct 
the enemy’s view towards the tra- 
verses . — Tambour likewise means 
a single or isolated traverse, which 
serves to close up that part of the 
covert- way where a conmlunicatiqu 
might have been made in the glacis, 
for the purpose of proceeding to 
some deteched work. 

Tame, to pack the excavatiou of 
a mine, after the charge has been 
deposited, 

Tampiok^s, or Tomptons, wooden, 
cylinders to place in the mouths of 
the guns, howitzers, and mortars, 
in travelling, to prevent the dust or 
wet from getting in. They are fas- 
tened round the muzzle of the guns, 
&c. by leathern collars, and are 
sometimes used to insert in the 
chambers of mortars, oyer the pow- 
der, when the chamber is not full. 

the upper part of the 
plug, or breech-pin, in a gun ; also 
that part of a sword-hlade to which 
the but is riveted. 

Tap, a gentle blow on the drum. 

Taeobt, a sort of shield, being 
originally made of leather, wrought 
out of the back of an ox’s bide. 
They were much used by the 
Scotch.— is also a mark used 
in the practice of ball-firing. The 
first target for the instruction of 
the infantry is made round, and 
eight feet in diameter, the practice 
commencing at thirty yards, so 
that it becomes iromossible for the 
recruit to miss it. This range is in- 
creased by de^ees to fifty, eighty, 
and a hundred yards at the same 
target^ivs The reeruit then made 
to practise at a target six: fmt by 
two, bemg divided by black lines 
into three compartments, the upper, 
centre, and lower divisions; the 
centre division having a hull’s-eye 
eight inches in diameter in its 
centre, and surrounded at two 
inches’ distance by a circle one inch 
in breadth ; and this target is 
placed at a range of eighty yards, 
increasing, as improvement takes 
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place, to 100, U50, and 200 yards, 
TKe cliarge for the expense of pro- 
viding targets is to be supported 
by the bills and receipts of the per- 
sona from whom the articles were 
procured. 

Taeifa, Sieoe OF.-— Tarifa Point 
is well known to voyagers as the 
headland next to Gibraltar ; and 
in 1811 Gen. Campbell, governor of 
Gibraltar, knowing its importance, 
undertook to garrison it. Tarifa is j 
divided in two by the bed of a pe- 
riodical torrent, which was, at the 
period in question completely ML ; 
The stream was barred at its en- 
trance by a tower with a portcullis, 
in front of which palisades were 
planted across the bed of the water. 
Within the walls, the houses were 
strongly built upon iawfead planes 
rising from each side of the stream, 
and terminating in. two massive 
structures, formmg portions of the 
tower and castle oi the Gusmans. 
In the way were the Druid frigate 
and other ships, which deterred the 
enemy from attempting to carry 
this place from the western side, 
where success would have been cer- 
tain ; and preparations were there- 
fore made in the opposite quarter. 
The artillery partly mounted for 
defence, exclusive of the guns of 
the ships of war, and the guns in 
Ae CaWina sandhill, were, on the 
island, four 24i-potmders, two 10- 
inch mortars, and other smaller 
pieces ; and in the town were six 
neld-pieces, and four cohorns on 
the east front. An 18-pounder was 
mounted on the Gusmans, and an 
howitzer on the portcullis tower. 
Of this number, however, only two 
24-pounders and two mortars could 
take part in the defence of the town ; 
and as the wails and towers of the 
latter were too weak and narrow to 
sustain heavy guns, only three field- 
pieces and cohorns did, in fact, re- 
turn the fire of the enemy. The 

f arrison, commanded by Colonel 
kerrett, including 600 Spanish m- 
fantry and 100 Spanish cavalry, 
amounted ip 2,fiQ0, of which 700 


were on the island, 100 in the Gata- 
iina, 200 in the convent, and 200 in 
the town. On the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1811, the French hattering- 
train opened upon the town ; and 
in the course of a few hours brought 
down the old wall in fiakes, and 
effected a wide breach a little to 
the left of the portcullis tower* 
The breach was guarded by tbo 
Spanish and 47th British regiment, 
their line being prolonged on the 
right by some riflemen; and the 
87th regiment occupied the port- 
cullis tower, and extended mong 
the rampart to the left. On the 
30th the firing was renewed, and 
the wall broken for sixty feet, pre- 
senting an easy ascent. While en- 
deavouring to augment the defences 
behind the .hreadi on the succeed- 
ing night, a heavy rain filled the 
bed of the river, bringing down 
from the French camp planks, fas- 
cines, gabions, &c., which broke the 
palisades, bent the portcullis back- 
ward, and otherwise injured the 
defences. The waters subsided in 
the night almost as quickly as they 
had risen ; but at daylight on the 
31st, a living stream of French 
grenadiers glided swiftly down the 
bed of the river, and, in the as- 
surance of victory, arrived without 
shout within a few yards of the 
I wall, when, instead of quitting the 
hollow to reach the breach, they at- 
tempted the poarteullis. The Bri- 
tish soldiers, who though quiet had 
not been unobservant, now arose, 
and greeted them with a crashing 
volley. ^ The leading French officer 
fell against the bars of the port- 
cullis, covered with wounds, and 
gave up his sword through the bars 
to Colonel Gough. The French 
drummer, a gallant boy, while beat- 
ing the charge, dropped lifeless by 
his oificer’s side ; and the dead and 
wounded filled the hollow. The 
remainder of the assailants then 
spread along the slopes of ground 
under the ramparts, to the right 
and left, and opened a quick, irre- 
gular fire. At the same time, a 
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jiumber of men issued from tlie 
trenches ; but from the ramparts of 
Tarifa a tremendous fire was kept 
up, which played terrific havoc 
among the enemy’s ranks ; and this 
remnant retreated into the hollow, 
while a shout of victoiy, mingled 
with the sound of musical instru- 
ments, jessed" round the wall of the 
town. The loss of the besiegers 
was immense — that of the besieged, 
only five olficers and thirty-five 
men killed and wounded. 

TAEPAuniNGs, covers for guns, 
powder-waggons, &c., made of 
strong canvas, thoroughly tarred, 
and cut into difierent sizes, accord- 
ing to their several uses in the field. 

Taetabks (Fr.), a word used in 
the French army to distinguish 
officers’ servants and batmen from 
the soldiers that serve in the ranks. 
Tartar e likewise means a groom. 

Taxiaechs, in the Athenian 
army, were ten in number (every 
tribe having the privilege of elect- 
ing one), and commanded next 
under the Srparjjyoi. Their busi- 
ness was to marshjil the army, give 
orders for their marches, and ap- 
point what provisions each soldier 
should furnish himself with. They 
had also power to cashier any of 
the common soldiers, if convicted 
of a misdemeanour ; but their ju- 
risdiction was only over the foot. i 

Tell off, a military term, ex- 
pressing the dividing and practising 
a regiment or company in the se- 
veral formations, preparatory to 
marching to the generm parade for 
field exerdse. 

Temflaes, certain Ghristaan sol- 
diers dwelling about the temple, at 
Jerusalem, whose office was to en- 
tertain Christian strangers that went 
thither for devotion, and to guard 
them in safety when they visited 
the places of the Holy Land. 

Tenaillb (Fr. a pair of tongs), 
a low work in the ditch between 
two bastions, covering the curtain. 
The rear of the Tenaille is made 
ppallel to its magistral line at a 
distance not exceeciing eight toises, 
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so that it leaves at the angle of the 
flank a triangular space of some 
extent, which is foupd admirably 
adapted for a safe recess for the 
boats and rafts employed in con- 
veying the troops to their destina- ' 
tion ; while in dry ditches, it affords 
a clear space, which is extremely ser- 
viceable for assembling the sorties 
which axe made in the ditch to in- 
terrupt its passage by the enemy. 

Teitaillok, an outwork append- 
ed to the ravelin in some old for- 
tresses ; but which was not found to 
answer any useful purpose. 

Tbht, a soldier’s moveable lodg- 
ing-place, commonly made of can- 
vas, and extended upon poles.; 
{See Camps.) — Bell Tents 20;% so 
called from their resemblance to a 
befi. They serve to shelter the 
fire-arms from mm.-^Laloratory 
Tent) in artillery, is a large tent 
which is sometimes carried to the 
field for the convenience of thb 
laboratory-men.^^ ^ 

' Teeeb-pleiet, in field fortificatioB 
the plane of site or level coointry 
around a work. The terre-plein m 
the rampart in permanent fortifica- 
tion is the broad surface which re- 
mains after constructing the parapet 
and banq^uette. 

TEEriATE.— "To tertiate a piece of 
ordnance is to examine the thick- 
ness of the metal, in order to judge 
of its strength, the position of the 
trunnions, &c. 

Tessee^ Militaees, military 
watchwords, or countersigns, among 
the ancient Homans. 

Tepe be Poett, a field fortifica- 
lion in front of a bridge, to cover 
thd retreat, • aftejrj ■' across . a 

river. ^ They are generally formed 
i in the sha^ of a redan, a system 
of cr 6 maxlleres, horn or crown- 
wBrks, or portions of star-and-bas- 
tioned forts. In order to add to the 
defence of T&tes de Bon% reduits 
have been constructed within them, 
and the dimensions of their parapet 
are in general made larger than 
those of any other fieldwork, on 
account of their great importance. 
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Sometimes the area inclosed by a ful operations of the French arms 
t^te de pent is temporarily made under the celebrated Turenne and 
use of as a dep6t for the stores the prince of Oonde. These gene- 
necessary for 'the troops, in which rals defeated the Imperialists under 
case its tracing should present a Mercy, and at last obliged them to 
strong point of defence, well pro- retire to thn east of the Blaels: 
Tided with artillery, and affording Forest, leaving the Palatinate, 
in several points free egress. The Alsace, and Baden in fhe hands of 
tracing which has been found the the French. The Imperialists were 
best for the passage of extensive still more unfortunate in eastern 
trains of waggons and artillery, as Germany. Torstenson defeated them 
well as columns of troops, is formed and the Saxons at J ankan in a bloody 
of cr^madlieres, extending in such a battle, and carried all before him. 
manner as to inclose a large area. The elector of Saxony and the 
and leaving behind each a passage elector of Brandenburg now re- 
well guarded and secured by se- nounced their alliance with the 
cond cr^mailleres, fronting the pas- emperor, and made their peace with 
sage, and forming a second fine. Sweden; and their example was 
Additional strength will he given followed by the elector of Bavaria, 
to t^tes of every kind by con- This was attended by a victory of 
straeting small redans or batteries the Swedes at Susmarshausen, near 
on the opposite side of the river, Augsburg, Konigsmark, their ge- 
the fire from which may defend the neral, invaded Bohemia, and on the 

t round in front of the salient, and 31st of July conquered that separate 
ank the faces of the t4te de pout, part of Prague which is called the 
Thanks, public acknowledgments Eleinseite. This conquest was the 
for gallant actions. last important event of the Thirty 

Theatee oe Wae, the term for Years* War, which began and ended 
any extent of cotmtry in which war at Prague. 

is carried on. It is synonymous Tieece, a thrust iu fencing, de- 
with “ seat of war.” livered at the outside of the body 

Thiety Yeaes’ Wae, the name over the arm. 
of that memorable continental Tilly, John Tseeclas, Count 
struggle which lasted from 1618 to de, a distinguished general officer 
1648, between the emperor and the of the Austrian empire, who was 
Boman Catholic states of Germany long and actively engaged in con- 
on one side, and the Protestant junction with Count Wallenstein, in 
* states (with their allies, Denmark, the “ Thirty Years* War ** of the 
and afterwards Sweden and France) continent. He was victorious in 
on the other. Spain, Holland, and thirty-six battles, and was at last 
Transylvania also took a part, hut defeated at Leipsig by Gustavus 
their interference was less direct. Adolphus, and slain in April 1632. 
This long struggle has generally — Wallenstein, 
heen considered a religious war, but Time, the measure of duration, 
political objects were the real by which soldiers regulate the 
motives^ of the contending parties, cadence of a march j as ordinary^ 
and religion was used to veil the and or step, 

designs of the leaders. The illus- Tin-case Shot, formed by putting 

trious Gustavus Adolphus, king of a quantity of small iron shot into a 
Sweden, on behalf of the Protestant cylindricm tin box, called a canister, 
cause, was one of the leading men which just fits the bore of a piece, 
engaged in this sanguinary and pro- and weighs half as much again as 
taracted war. After his death it was the weight of the round shot, 
oarried on, and brought to a termi- Tippoo Saib, the Sultan of My- 
nation by the vigorous and success- sore, one of the most powerM ad- 
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Tersaries with wliom the British all dei^endence on, or allegiance to 
forces in the south of India were the Peishwa and the Great Mognl. 
ever engaged. He was horn in 1749, During 1787 and 1788 the attention 
and was the son of the celebrated of the snltan was principally en* 
Hyder Ali Khan. His father was gaged in the subjection of the chiefs 
a Mussidman, and procured for his of malabar. In 1787 Tippoo sent 
son the best noiasters in all the an unsuccessful embassy to France, 
sciences whifeh are cultivated by the to stimulate the court of Yersailles 
Mohammedans. But Tippoo, al- to a renewal of hostilities with 
though he had acquired a taste for England. In April 1790 he invaded 
reading, preferred martial exercises ; the territory of the Eajah of Travan- 
and in 1767, when Hyder Ali over- core, and subjected the whole of 
ran the Carnatic, Tippoo was in- the northern# This aggression being 
trusted with the command of a co:^s an infraction of the treaty of 1784, 
of cavalry. During the war with was considered by the English 
the Mahrattas, which l^ted from equivalent to a declaration of war, 
1775 to 1779, the left division of the and Colonel Hartly was sent to the 
Mysore army, consisting of 18,000 assistance of the rajah* The Eng* 
cavalry and 6,000 regular infantry, lish troops, under the command of 
was put under his command. The General Medows, entered the sul- 
whole of the war in the Carnatic tan’s territory on the 15th of June, 

f ave him opportunities of perfecting 1790, and speedily reduced the forts 
imself in the art of war, and he of Carne, Haraporum, and Coim- 
showed his skill in an attack and batoor. About the same time, a 
defeatof Colonel Braithwaite on the detachment under Colonel Stuart 
banks of the Koleoon, on the 18th captured Dindigul and Paligaut* 
of February, 1782. A few months cheiy* On the 19th of January, 
afterwards he was himself defeated 1791, Lord Cornwallis assumed the 
near the Pianang ; and, having then command of the army, and was 
crossed the river, prepared for at Arakery, within sight of the 
another engagement,^ when he re- sultan’s capital, on the 3rd of May ; 
ceived intelligence of the death of but his troops had suffered a great 
his father, on the 11th of December, deal from want of food and forage, 
1782. On the 20th he was at and he was compelled to retreat to- 
Seringapatam, and succeeded his wards Bangalore. The Mahrattas 
father as Baj ah of Mysore. He then came, however, to his assistance, 
returned to Arcot, and assumed the and the warfare was carried on with 
command of his army, hut was soon great success. Meantime the sul- 
oblig'ed to relinquish his conquests tan made a diversion towards Coim- 
in the Carnatic ; and by the end of batoor, south of Seringapatam ; and 
AprU 1783 he had reduced the Lieutenant Chalmers, with the whole 

f arrison of Bednore, when General, of his party, were made prisoners. 

latthews. and several of the prin- The skill of Tippoo enabled him to 
cipal officers were barbarously put protract the war till February 1792, 
to death. Peace having been con- when the allies (the English, the 
eluded hetweenEnglandandFrance, Mahrattas, and the troops of the 
and a considerable reinforcement of Hizam) encamped in sight of Se- 
English troops having arrived, ringapatam. But it was not until 

S )o agreed to a treaty of peace General Abercrombie had united 
e llth of March, 1784. About bis forces to those of Lord Com- 
the end of the year, Tippoo con- wallis, and had determined to take 
eluded a treaty of peace with the the town by storm, that the sultan 
court of Poonah. He then returned was humbled. He agreed to give 
to Seringapatam, and assumed the the allies one-half of his dominions, 
title of sultan, thereby throwing off and to pay them, in the conrse of 
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twelve montlis, tlie sum of tliree j&eld, during tlio war witli Frauce, 
crores and thirty lacs of rupees in June 1803, 

(^3,030,000), to restore all the pri- Toisb, a measure derived from 
soners, and to deliver up as hostages the French, containing six feet, and 
two of his sons, 6th of March, a term of frequent use in fortifica- 
1792. Soon after this the allies tion and military surveying, 
quitted the neighbourhood of Se- Tong-ue of a Swobd, that part 
ringapatam, and Tippoo sought the of the blade on which the gripe, 
means of replenishing his treasury shell, and pummel, are fixed. The 
by exorbitant taxes. Sotwithstand- bayonet is figuratively called a tri- 
ing the seeming tranquillity from angular tongue, from its shape. 

1792 to 1796, the sultan was engaged Toemes, a river rising in the 
in inciting all the native chiefs, as Sierra de Gredos, in Spain, watering 
well as the French in the Mauritius, Alba and Salamanca. This river is 
against the British power in India ; famous in the annals of the Penin- 
but it was not until 1798 that the sula, and the "War of Independence, 
wholes extent of his secret machina- There is scarcely a spot of ground, 
tions and intrigues became known. fi:om the mountains to its banks, 
At length, when there could be no which has not been the theatre of 
doubt as to the intentions of the combat. 

^Itan, orders^ were, issued, on the Toeres Vebkas, in Portugal. — 
8rd of February^ 1799,' for the The famous lines constructed here 
amies and those of the allies imme- during the Peninsular war by the 
diately to invade his dominions, duke of(then Lord) Wellington, were 
Hostilities commenced on the 5th not only, in their kind, the proudest 
of March, and. on the . 5 th of April monument of British military sci- 
General Harris took a strong po- ence, but present the most stupen- 
sition opposite the west side of Be- dous example of a mountain-chain 
ringapatam. A general attack was of intrenchments which any age of 
made on the 4ith of May, 1799. the world has yet seen. The results 
The sultan’s troops fied; and find- produced by those works are still 
ing all his own efforts fruitless, he more memorable than the mere 
mounted his horse, and in endea- triumph of art which was achieved 
vouring to effect his retread?, arrived in their execution ; and history wiU 
at a bridge leading to the inner perpetuate the moral effects of their 
f<^j but me plaoe was already oecu- structure in the final emancipation 
pied by the HngHsh, to whom he of Europe from the yoke of Kapo- 
haughtily refused to make himself leon ; for the successful defence of 
known, and was shot through the the last nook of Portugal behind 
head with a musket on the 6 th of the lines of Torres Yedras, was the 
May, 1799. Tippoo, notwithstand- great cjrisis of the continental strug- 
ing his extortions, was very popular, gle. The recoil of Massena’s arniiy 
He used to pass a great portion of formed that point of reaction in the 
his time in reading 5 and his library, career of French conquest, from 
consisting of about 12,000 volumes, which all the subsequent reverses 
was well selected. About one half of JJ^apoIeon may be dated. It w'as 
of this selection is preserved at the at the close of 1809 that the stupen- 
East-India House, London ; the dous lines were commenced. The 
other half was left at Fort William offensive movements which led to 
(Calcutta), for the use of the college the battle of Talavera, having put 

to the test the value of Spanish co- 
Tiee are great guns, shot, shells, operation, and having fully de- 
placed in a regular form. monstrated the utter inefiiciency of 
Tobago, an island in the West their armies from want of organ- 
IndieSy captured by General Green- ization, want of discipline and skil- 
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M officers, it "became apparent to little rirer St, Lorenzo (in front of 
the duke of Wellington that the Ericena), and its right dn the Tagus 
contest would, in the next cam- at Yia Longa; occupying on its 
paign, devolve on the small body of trace, the strong mountain-passes 
veteran British and newly-raised of Mafra, Montachigne, and Bucel- 
Portuguese troops under his com- las, through which run three of the 
maud, and a defensive system of war- four great roads to Lisbon, while 
fare ensue. * To prepare for a final the fourth skirts the river. The 
struggle was thenceforward the principalline,initssinuosities,mea- 
great object of consideration; and sured twenty-four miles ; the direct 
p the hope "of successfully defend- breadth of the nook of the Penin- 
ing an extended and open frontier, snla between the fianks of the two 
like that of Portugal, against a lines, being, however, twenty-five 
very superior and nighly skilful and twenty-two miles respectively, 
enemy, could scarcely be enter- Touch-hole, the vent through 
tained, it was decided to seek out which the fire is conveyed to the 
some positions in the lower part powder in the chamber of a gun. 
of Estremadura, not liable to be The word is seldom employed, 
turned or passed, and having an Toulouse, the ancient capital of 
assured communication with the Languedoc, and the most important 
sea, which should command all the city in the south of Erance, which, 
approaches to Lisbon, and wffiich on the termination of the Penin- 
positions, being retrenched in the sular war, in 1814, was the scene 
strongest manner, would offer a of a san^inary confiict between 
point of concentration for the whole Marshal Sonlt and the British forces 
of the defensive forces of Portugal, under the duke of Wellington. Ton- 
army, militia, irregular, &c., where louse is the point of oanvergen(3e 
they might, in conjunction with the of the roads from Spain, the stra- 
Bntish, bo victualled and supplied tagetio position of the entire south 
with ammunition for any period of Erance. Occupying the middle 
of time, whilst occupying a most between the two extreme points of 
favourable field for deciding the invasion, it prevents the junction 
fate of the capital and the kingdom of the two cot^b d'arm6€, which 
in a general action. With these may have debouched by Bayonne 
views, whilst the army was centered and Perpignan, and enables the 
on the Guadiana, Lord Wellington, Erench to manoeuvre upon both 
after a minute personal reconnois- banks of the Garonne as far as the 
sance of the country, commenced a Pyrenees. Toulouse was the ob- 
chain of fortified posts across the ject of the operations of 1814, when 
Peninsula. When completed, they Marshal Soult having been driven 
formed a double and nearly parallel successively from all his lines on the 
chain of redoubts and other in- Adour, instead of continuing his 
trenohments. The outer, or ad- retreat Bsorterard upon Bordeaux, 
vanced line, extended firom the left this ^protected by &e 
mouth of the small river Zezandra, great Landes, and threw htmself 
on the ocean, tliroughthe mountain from Aire, by Tarbes, into the basin 
point of Torres Ve^as and Mont^ of the Garonne, in order to operate 
-Agra^a, the keys of the position, imon the right flank of the English, 
to Alhandra, on the Tagus ; and Wellington followed him, and di- 
following the trace of its defensive rected all his efforts against Tou- 
features, this outer line measured louse, from which he could descend 
twenty-nine miles. In rear of this, to Bordeaux in turning the Landes, 
the second, or principal line of de- Thus occurred the battle of the 10th 
fence across the Peninsula, had its of April, 1814, gained by Welling- 
left on the sea, at the mouth of the ton in the formidable lines raised 




by Soult between tbe Ers, the ludJi Trojani Latins, were 

Garonne, and the canal of the south, intended' to make the combatants 
The results of this battle require expert in the art of war ; and the 
notice, as the French modestly arms were prevented in a great 
claimed it as a victory. When night measure from being fatal to the m- 
ended the conflict, three sides of sailants, by the points of the swords 
the city were shut up, and the place and lances being broken, to prevent 
was literally under the gtms of the their doing execution, 
allied divisions— St. Cyprien might Toweb-bistions, in fortification, 
be ruined in an hour — and, there- are smalt towers made in the form 
fore, while reiterating his entreaties of bastions, by M. Yauban, in his 
that Suchet should advance, Soult second and third method, with 
added a belief that he could not rooms or cellars underneath, to 
hold his position, and observed, place men and guns in them. 

that it was not improbable but he To webs. Moveable. — The pur^i 
should be forced to fight a passage of the Greeks, and the turres mo- 
from the city.’’ On the night of of the Eomans, consisted of 
the 11th he abandoned Toulouse, several stories, furnished with.en- 
and made a forced march of two gines, ladders, casting-bridges, &c., 
and twenty miles to Yillefranche — and moving on wheels, for the pur- 
leaving two generals, 1,600 dis- pose of being brought near the 
abled men, immense magazines, and wads. They were usually of a 
eight pieces of artifiery to the con- round form, though sometimes 
querors. The sortie at,Bayonne— square, or polygonal. Before the 
an affair infinitely disgraceful to invention of guns, they used to for- 
Thouvenot, who commanded — ^in- tify places with towers, and to at- 
volved a wanton loss of life, when tack them with moveable towers of 
I^’apoleon had actually abdicated, wood, mounted on wheels, to set 
Soult presentlysent in his adherence the besiegers on a level with the 
to the Bourbons ; Ferdinand was walls, and drive the besieged from 
returned to the Spaniards ; the under the same. These towers were 
French garrisons evacuated the few sometimes twenty stories, and 
fortresses they held; and, after a thirty fathoms high. They were 
general armistice, pe ace was con- covered with raw skins, and 100 
eluded, and Lord Wellington went men were employed to move them, 
ambassador to Paris, On the 10th Town-Majob, an officer con- 
of dune, the duke of Wei- stantly employed about the go- 

lington rejoined the head-quarters vemor or officer commanding a 
at Bordeaux ; and, in a final order, garrison, &c. He issues the orders 
took leave of the most glorious to the troops, and reads the corn- 
army that ever Britain embattled mon order to fresh troops when 
on a field. th^ arrive. 

Totjb, or TxJEiir, that which is Tbacb.- — ^This word isnsed by the 

done by succession.— The q/* French, in fortification, as a snb- 

Dut^is, throughout theBritish army, stautive ; thus, le tracS d*un ouvrage, 
always from the eldest downwards, the plan or drawing of a work. It 
TotTBE'AMEKT (Fr. toumer, to has been incorporated into the 
turn, or wheel about), in the Feudal English language by teachers of 
Ages, a military equestrian sport or fortification, 
exercise, in which the knights and Tbail, in gunnery, the end of a 
noble cavaliers were occasionally travelling-carriage, opposite to the 
purpose of publicly wheels, and upon which the carriage 
exhibiting their martial prowess slides when tmlimbered, or upon 
and skin. These exercises, like the the battery.— To trail is to carry 
public games of the Greeks, or the the firelock in an oblique forward 
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position, witR tlie butt just above of trenob wMcb tbe besiegers make 
the ground. Hence, Trail armsT across a dry ditcb, in front of ’tbe 
a word of command for that pur- point of a bastion, to pass the miner, 
pose. ♦ and those that are ordered to assist 

Traiist, all tbe necessary appa- orprotectbim. TMsditcli is always 
ratus, implements of war, sucn as lined wjth two parapets on the side 
cannon, &c., that are required at a from which the besieged fire, audit 
siege, or in the field. — Train of ar- is made proof against fireworks.— 
tillery^ in a general sense, means In horsemanship, a horse .is said 
the regiment of artillery? it also to traverse when he cuts his tread 
includes the great guns, and other crosswise, throwing his croup to 
pieces of ordnance belonging to an one side and his head to another, 
army in the field. •— in Tbaveesino Plates, in gun-car- 
minmg, is a line of gunpowder laid riages, two thin iron plates, nailed 
on to give fire to a quantity thereof, on the hind part of a truck-carriage 
which has been lodged for the pur- of guns, where the handspike is 
pose of blowing up earth- works, used to traverse the gun. 
buildings, &e. . ^ Tratebsing- Plateoem, an eleva* 

Teansfbes.— S oldiers taken out tion on which the guns are mounted 
of one troop, or company, and placed for the defence of the coast, and 
in another, are so callea. At home, generally for all sea-batteries, as 
the transfer mnst receive the sane- affording greater facility of travers- 
tion of the adj utant-general ; and ing the gun, so as to follow, without 
abroad, the sanction of the general loss of time, any quick-moving 
officer in chief command must be object on the water. 
obtained. XEBad, of a banquette the 

Teansfuoe, a turncoat, a de- upper and fiat surface on which the 
sorter, a runaway ; one who aban- soldier stands whilst firing over the 
dons his party in time of war, and parapet. 

goes over to the enemy. Tbbfle {Trefoil)^ a term used in 

Transoms, iu artillery, pieces of mining, from the similarity of the 
wood which join the cheeks of gun- figure to trefoil. The simple trefie 
carriages. There is hut one m a has only two lodgments ; tne double 
truck-carriage, placed under the trefie, feur ; and the triple one, six. 
trunnion-holes ; and four in a wheel- Tebnches, in a siege, ditches 
carriage— “the trail, the centre, the made by the besiegers, that they 
bed, and the breast-transoms. may approach more securely to the 
Teanspoet, a vessel in which place attacked ; on which account 
troops are conveyed by sea. The they are also caUedZf;2^5<)/’ay>jpr£>acA, 
proportion of tonnage for troops The tail of the treqeh is the place 
embarked in transports, is two tons where it was begun, and its head 
per man. is the place where it ends. The 

Teavbesb, in fortification, is a trenches are usually opened at about 
parapet made across the covert-way, ^30 yards from the place i the dis^ 
to prevent its being enfiladed, tanee between the first and second 
These traverses are eighteen feet parallels is 300 yards, and between 
thick, and as high as the ridge of the second and third parallels, 200 
the glacis. There are also traverses yards. They are carried on in 
placed across the inner part of the winding lines nearly parallel to the 
entrances to redoubts, to defendthem works, so as not to be in view of the 
from the ingress of an enemy. — To enemy, nor exposed to his fire. The 
traverse a gun or mortar is to move trenches of communication, or zig- 
it to right or left, with handspikes, zags, are 3 feet deep, 10 feet wide 
till it is pointed exact to the object, at bottom, and 18 feet at top, having 
^Traverse dans la fosse is a sort a berm of one foot, beyond which 

XT 
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the earth is thrown up to form a 
parapet. The parallels, or places of 
arms of the trenches, are 8 feet deep, 
12 feet wide at bottom, and 17 or 18 
feet wide at top, having a banquette 
of about 3 feet wide, with a slope 
of nearly as much. — To open the 
Trenches is to break ground for the 
purpose of carrying on approaches 
towards a besieged place. 

Teiang-les, a wooden instru- 
ment consisting of three poles so 
fastened at top that they may spread 
at bottom in a triangular form, and 
by means of spikes affixed to each 
pole, remain firm in the earth. An 
iron bar, breast high, goes across 
one side of the triangle. The trian- 
gles were used in some regiments 
for the purpose of indicting military 
punishments, wlxen corporal chas- 
tisement was much in vogue. 

Teiaexi, in the Eoman legions, 
consisted of veteran soldiers, who 
formed the third line in the order 
of battle. — ^ee Aemy. 

Teichinopolt, a city and strong 
fortress of South India, which was 
several times besieged by the French 
and other allies during the middle of 
last century, but was saved by the 
assistance of the British under taw- 
rence and other gallant officers. 
With the cession of the province, it i 
came into possession of the British. ! 

.Texoobb, a steel catch, which, 
b^ing pulled, disengages lie cook of 
a gun-lock, and causes the fiint to 
strike the hammer in lock guns, and 
the nipple in percussion muskets. 
The difference between a hair and 
common trigger is this ; the hair- 
trigger, when set, lets off the cock 
by me slightest touch, whereas the 
common trigger requires a greater 
degree of force, and consequently 
its operation is retarded. 

Teinidau, an island and British 
possession in the West Indies. It 
was formerly in the occupation of 
the Spaniards ,* but in. the uurs of 
1797 it fell to the arms of Sir 
Ealph Abercromhy on the 18th of 
February. ' 

.. T^ii^omalie, a town and for- 


tress of India, in the Carnatic, 
where Colonel Smith greatly distin- 

f uished himself against the united 
n4ian forces of Hyder Ali and 
Nizam Ali, suhahdar of the Deccan, 
with an army of 43,000 horse and 
28,000 foot ; while the British com- 
mander had only 10,000 foot and 
1,000 horse. The Indiail princes 
expected to see their adversary re- 
duced to extremity by the want of 
provisions ; but this was averted by 
the discovery of some hidden stores, 
which, according to national cus- 
tom, had been buried in the earth. 
The Nizam, imprudent and impa- 
tient, insisted that the Indian troops 
should no longer wait the slow 
operation of famine, hut force a 
general action. Accordingly, they 
made the attack at Trinomalee, 
confident in their superior num- 
shers, and vast masses of cavalry;/ 
but Colonel Smith, by an able move- * 
ment round a mountain, and by the 
skill with which his artillery was 
served, completely baffled the efforts 
of this great but irregular host, and 
compelled them to flight. The pur- 
suit was marked by a singular oc- 
currence.. The Nizam, according 
to his absurd practice, had ranged 
in the rear a long line of elephants, 
on which his favourite ladies, seated 
in groups, surveyed the battle* 
Afte? a severe conflict, and when 
the field was seen to be lost, orders 
were sent that this cavalcade should 
retreat at full speed ; hut a female 
voice, issuing from a splendid ve- 
hicle borne by one of these animals, 
called, “ This elephant has not been 
instructed so to turn, but follows 
the standard of the empire I 
The consequence was, that before 
the imperim standard in its flight 
passed by, several of these huge 
q^uadrupeds had fallen, and the Bri- 
tish balls were already flying among 
the fair fugitives. The result of 
this victory was, that the Nizam 
detached himself from Hyder, and 
on the 23rd of February, 1768, con- 
cluded a treaty with the British. 
The presidency of Madras, also, in 
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the height of their exTiltatioii, sent ties of the kingdom, towards pro- 
immediate orders to Colonel Smith vidmg ‘harness, and maintaining the 
to enter Mysore, and strike a final militia. 

Mow at the centre of Hyder’s Tnon be Bat, literally, a rat- 
power. ^ hole, or rat-catch ; figuratively, any 

Tripartite, being of three parts, disadvantageous position into which 
or three parties being concerned ; troops are rashly driven. 

Tripartite alliance, or treaty. Teou^b, an opening or gap, ap- 
Troije Lijdus, among the Bo- plied to any passage made through 
mans, a species of mock fight, simi- an abbatis, hedge, or wood. In for- 
lar to the tournaments of the Middle tification it refers to the opening. 
Age, performed by young noblemen or rather passage, w^hich is aiforded 
on horseback, w'ho were furnished by the length of the ditch, 
with arms suitable to their age. ^ Teoxts be Loup, or wolf-holes, 
Trojan War, in classical his- in field fortification are round holes, 
tory, a celebrated epoch, which oc- about six feet deep, and pointed at 
curred nearly thirteen centuries the bottom, like inverted cones, wdth 
before the Christian era, and which a stake placed in the middle. They 
has formed the subject of the are frequently dug round a redoubt, 
two finest poems in the world— to obstruct the enemy’s ax)proach. 
Homer’s and Virgil’s They are circular at the top, of 

This war w^as undertaken by the about four and a half feet diameter, 
states of Greece, to recover Helen, Teuck, wooden wheels for the 
whom Paris, the son of Priam, king carriage of cannon, &c. Trucks of 
of Troy, had carried away from the a ship-carriage are wheels made of 
house of Menelaus. one piece of wood, from twelve to 

Tbomblon, a fire-arm which has nineteen inches diameter, and their 
a rest, and from which several balls thickness is always equal to the 
and slugs may be discharged. An calibre of the gun. The trucks of 
ancient wall-piece. garrison-carriages are made of cast- 

Teoop, a company of dragoons, iron, 
under the commana of a captain. Trumpet, or Trump, a wind 
It is the same, with respect to instrument, made of brass or silver, 
formation, as a company in the in- with a mouthpiece to take out and 
fantry. When a troop dismounts, put in at pleasure ; used in the 
and acts on foot, it is still called by cavalry is the soldier 
that name. -- Hearn Troops are who sounds the trumpet, 
horse-soldiers heavily armed and Teuncheon, a staff of command, 
accoutred, for the purpose of acting Teunnions are the cylindrical 
together in line, &c. The life-guards arms by which a gun is attached to 
and dragoon-guards come under this its carriage. — Trunnion-plates are 
description.— Troops are hus- two plates in travelling-carriages, 
sars, light horse, and mounted rifte- anfi howitzers, which cover 

men. Light infantry are so called llie upper of the side-pieces, 
in opposition to cavalry or heavy and go under the trunnions, ' ; 

horBe .— Trooper is a horse-soldier. Tulbub (Ind.). — This word lite- 

Tbophy, anything captured from rally means a demand ; but it is 
an enemy and treasured up in chiefly used for “ pay.” 
proof of victory. Among the an- Tubwar (Ind.), a sword, 

ciants, it consisted of a pile or heap Tumbribs, covered carts, which 

of arms of a vanquished enemy, carry ammunition for cannons, tools 
raised by the conqueror in the most for the pioneers, miners, and arti- 
eminent part of the field of battle, fleers, and sometimes the money of 
— Trophy -money is certain money the army. 

formerly raised in the several conn- Turenne, Henry be la Tour, 

' ■ , u 2 ■ 
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VicoMt® BE, MarsIial-G-eiieral of 
Camps and tlie Xing's Amy , Colonel- 
General of Light Cava^, Marshal of 
Trance, Goremor of Bfant and Bas 
Limosin, second son of Henri de la 
Tour, Due de Bouillon, one of the 
most ancient and illustrious houses 
of France. He was horn at Sedan, 
in September 1611, and from his 
youth displayed extraordinary ta- 
lent for the military profession. His 
first campaigns were iu Holland, 
under Maurice and Frederic Henri 
de Nassau, princes of Orange, his 
maternal uncles. Shortly^ after- 
wards, he went into Lorrain with 
his regiment in 1634, and having 
aided in the taking of De la Mothe, 
he was made ma/rSchal de ca/m^y 
although so young. He captured 
Saveme in 1636, and in the follow- 
ing year the castles of Hirson and 
De Sorle. It was on this occasion 
that he acted in a manner similar to 
the conduct of Scipio, in regard to a 
beautiful woman, whom he restored 
to her husband. He was made mar- 
shal of France in 1644, and had the 
misfortune of being beaten at the 
battle of Mariendal in 1645; but 
gained the victory at the battle of 
Nortlingue, three months subse- 
quently. He re-estahlished the elec- 
tor of Treves, and formed in the 
ensuing year the famous alliance of 
French with the Swedish army- 
commanded by General Wrangel, 
and which compelled the duke of 
Bavaria to sue for peace. The duke 
having broken the treaty which he 
had made with France, the Ticomte 
de Turenne conquered him in the 
battle of Zumarshacesen, and drove 
him completely out of his dominions 
in 1648. During the civil wars he 
followed the fortunes of the princes, 
and was defeated at the battle of 
Ehetel in 1650. He was soon after 
restored to the favour of the king, 
who gave him the command of the 
army in 1652. His conduct was 
admirable in the battles of Jergeau 
de Gien and the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and in the retreat which 
he made before the princes* army at 


Villeneuve St. George. The Vi* 
eomte de Turenne raised the siege 
of Arras, against the Spaniards, in 
1654. He took Conde, Bt. Guillain, 
and various other places, in 1655. 
Won the famous battle of Dunes, 
and took possession of Dunkirk, 
Oudenarde, and almost the whole 
of Flanders, and thus obliged the 
Spaniards, to make the peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1660, These important 
services acquired for him, and with 
justice, the office of marshal-general 
of the camps and armies of the king. 
War being renewed with Spain in 
1667, the Vicomte de Turenne took 
the command in Flanders under the 
king’s orders. He captured so many 
places, that the Spaniards were un- 
der the necessity of suing for peace 
in the following year. In -the same 
year Turenne abjured the Eeformed 
religion. He commanded the French 
army in the war with Holland in 
1672, took forty towns in twenty- 
two days, and pursued the elector 
of Brandenburg into Berlin j^ained 
the battles of Sintsheim, Ladem- 
bourg d’Ensheim, Mulhausen, and 
Turckeim, and compelled the im- 
perial army, consisting of 70,000 
men, to repass the Bhine, This 
campaign gained immortal honour 
to theYicomte Turenne. He crossed 
the Bhine to give battle to General 
Montecnculi, and pursued bim as 
far as Saspach, near the town of 
Acheren; but having ascended a 
rising ground to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s camp, he was killed by a 
cannon-ball on the 27th July, 1675, 
in his sixty-fourth year. All France 
regretted the loss of this great man, 
whose fine military qualities and 
heroic character, combined with a 
modest and generous disposition to 
render him the admiration of all 
Enrope. The king ordered a solemn 
service to be performed in the ca- 
thedral of Paris, such as was cus- 
tomary for princes of the blood, and 
caused bim to be interred in the 
abbey of St. Denis, the place of se- 
pulture for kings, queens, and 
princes of the house of France, and 
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wliere the cardinal, his nephew, 
raised a superb mausoleum. He 
married Anne de l^ompar de Cau- 
mont, daughter of the duke, and 
marshal of the forces, by whom he 
had no issue. 

Tuema, in the Boman cavalry, a 
troop consisting of thirty horsemen. 
There were ten turmse in every 
legion, and three decurisc in every 
turma. 

Tttek out (to), to bring for- 
ward, to exhibit j as, to t'wrn out the 
guard; to turn out so many men 
for service. 

Tubnovee, a piece of white linen 
which was worn by the soldiers be- 
longing to the British cavalry over ! 
their stocks, about half an inch 
deep. 

Tuenpikes. — The Mutiny Act 
provides, “.That all her Majesty’s 
officers and soldiers, being in proper 
staff or regimental or military uni- 
form, dress, or undress, and" their 
horses ; and all carriages and horses 
belonging to her Majesty, or em- 
ployed in her service, when convey- 
ing persons or baggage, under the 
provisions of this act, or returning 
therefrom, shall be exempted from 
payment of any duties and tolls on 
embarking or disembarking from 
or upon any pier, wharf, quay, or 
landing-place, or passing turnpike- 
roads or bridges.” ^ ^ 


U. 

Ulans. — (This word is sometimes 
written Hulam, and more fre- 
q^uentlv Uhlans) A certain descrip- 
tion of militia among the modem 
Tartars was so called. They for- 
merly did duty in Poland, and 
Lithuania, and served as light 
cavalry. 

Ultimatum, a term used in mili- 
tary negotiations, to express the 
final conditions upon which any 
proposition or treaty can be ratified. 


UHI 


^ Ufoasb (to), to display or ex- 
hibit the colours of a regiment. It 
is opposed to the words to case, 
which si^ify to put im, to inclose. 

UircovBE (to).— when troops 
deploy, the different" leading com- 
panies or divisions, &e. successively 
uncover those in their rear, by 
marching out from the right or left 
ofithe column. 

Ukbee, a preposition of varied 
militaiy application, in combination 
with other words. Thus troops are 
said to be under arms, when assem- 
bled in a state of military array, and 
having the necessary weapons of of- 
fence and defence, as musket, sword, 
&c.— -To be under command is being 
liable to be ordered on any par- 
ticular duty. — To be under cover is 
to be shielded, or protected. — To 
be u/nder contribution is being liable 
to give, in money or in kind, what 
may be authoritatively called for. 
Countries are sometimes put under 
contribution, for the support of an 
army, — To be under fire, or be cool, 
is not being disconcerted by the 
^prehension of death in battle. — 
To be umder sentence is the liability 
to punishment, according to a sen- 
tence passed ; as, under the sentence 
of a general court-martial; under 
sentence of death. 

Un^debmike, to dig an excavation 
under any fort, house, or other 
buHding, so as to cause it to fall 
down, or to blow it up with gun- 
powder. 

Uneix (to), to take off ; as, Unjfic 
ha^/onets / on which the soldier dis- 
^ engages the bayonet from the upper 
Ms < muskets and 
rdrumS it lb the , scabbard. The 
word return is sometimes used in- 
stead of mfix. 

Ukeobtieibb, not strengthened 
or secured by any walls, bulwarks, 
or fortifications. 

Uneueled, a standard or colour, 
when expanded and displayed. 

Unieoem, the regulation full- 
dress of an officer or soldier. By 
the Begulations, officers are not 
allowed to appear in plain clothes, 
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wHle ia tlie ticinity of their camp 
or qaarters, bat are directed to 
wear their proper aniforms. 

Uni ON, the national colours, con- 
sisting of the crosses of the tutelar 
saints of Great Britain. 

Unloax), to take the powder and 
ball out of a piece of ordnance or 
musket. 

Unshot (to), to take the ball out 
of a piece of ordnance. 

Upon, denoting assumption ; 

‘‘ he took the oiBce of commander-in- 
chief him. ’V Also to incur re- 

sponsibility ; as, “the general took 
everything himself.’* 


V. 

Vacancy, the state of an office or 
commission to which no one is ap- 
pointed. 

Vacant Companies, companies 
to the permanent command of 
which no person is appointed, for 
the time being. 

Vaeefvadb (pronounced Ver- 
hede), the standing army of Sweden, 
recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
They receive pay, and serve from 
three to six years. They form the 
foot and horse guards, ihe artillery 
an(f engineers. 

Vakeel (Ind.), an agent, a sub- 
ordinate envoy, or ambassador. 

Valenciennes, a strong place 
with a citadel, on the Scheldt, cap- 
tured in the wars with France in 
•1796 and 1815. 

VALBTXJDiNAEiirM, an infirmary, 
or hospital for the sick. Among 
the Eoraans, the valetudinarium, or 
hospital, was only established in 
time of war, when their armies 
marched beyond the boundaries of 
the republic. 

Valxum, among the Bomans, the 
parapet which fortified their en- 
campments, It consisted of two 
parts, the and the sude ^ ; the 


agger was the earth thrown up from 
the vallum, and the sudes were 
a sort of wooden stakes to secure 
and strengthen it.— ^ Vallm wsis the 
name of the stake which served as 
a palisade in the Boman intrench- 
ment. Every soldier carried one of 
these valli, and on some pccasions 
three or. four bound together like a 
fagot. 

Van, the front of an army, the 
first Hne. 

Vanbelexjr, General Sir J ohn 
Ormsby, G.C.B., was one of our 
most distinguished cavalry officers, 
who had served in the army for the 
long period of sixty-eight years. 
He was appointed ensign in the 5th 
foot in December 1781 ; lieutenant 
in the 67th in 1783 ; and lieutenant 
in the 9th foot in 1788. As lieu- 
tenant he served in the West Indies. 
The 9th of March, 1792, he suc- 
ceeded to a company in the 9th, 
from which he was removed to the 
8 th light dragoons in October of 
that year ; and on the 1st of March, 
1794, appointed to a majority in the 
latter corps. From April 1794 to 
December 1795 he was employed 
on the Continent, and present in 
several of the principal actions 
which took place during that period. 
The 1st of January, 1798, he suc- 
ceeded to a lieutenant-colonelcy in 
the 8th. From August 1796 to 
October 1802 he was employed at 
the Cape ; and from October 1802 
to July 1806, in the East Indies. 
He served in the campaigns of 
1803-4r-5, as lieutenant-colonel of 
^ the 8th light dragoons, with the 
' local rank of colonel, and command- 
ing a brigade of cavalry under the 
late Lord Lake in India. At the 
battle of Laswarrie, on November 
1st, 1803, his brigade turned the 
enemy’s left flank, charged, and 
took 2,000 prisoners, besides cutting 
many to pieces, for which he received 
his lordship’s thanks. In November 
1804 he again received his lord- 
ship’s thanks for the cavalry affair 
at Futtygliur, where the Mahratta 
cliief Holkar was surprised and 
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defeated. On the 2hd of March, aad served at the battle of Water- 
1805, the late Major-GeneralSmyth, loo m commaaid of the 4th brigade 
with the cavaWofthe Bengal army, of cavalry, consisting of the 11th, 
attacked the Mahratta chief Ameer 12th, ana 16th light dragoons. He 
Khan, at Afzulghur. The two bri- afterwards commanded the whole 
gades were formed in two lines; ofthe British cavalry, from the time 
the first line, consisting of the bri- that the marquis of Anglesey was 
gade composed of the 24th and 25th wounded, till Louis Xyill. entered 
light dragoons, and a re^ment of Paris. The 16th of April, 1807, he 
Bengal cavalry, was repulsed ; the was removed from the 8th foot to a 
second line, consisting ofthe brigade lieutenant-colonelcy in the l^th 
composed of the 8th light dragoons dragoons. On the 25th of April, 
and the 3rd and 6th Bengal cavalry, 180B, he received the rank of 
under this officer's command, passed colonel ; major-general, 4th June, 
through the first, and defeated the 1811; lieutenant-general, 19th July, 
enemy with great loss ; the squadron 1821 ; and general, 28th June, 1838. 
of the 8th light^ dragoons, com- He was Knight Grand Cross of 
manded by Captain Dean, retaking the military order of the Bath, and 
the artillery wffiich was in posses- had received a cross for his conduct 
sion of the enemy. After the con- at Ciudad Kodri go, and the battles 
elusion of the war in India, he re- of Salamanca, Vittoria, and the 
turned to Europe in 1806, and in Nive. He was also a Knight of the 
1811 was placed on the staff of the Second Class of the Eussian order 
army in the Peninsula, as a major- of St. Waldimir, and a commander 
general. He commanded a brigade of the Bavarian order of Maxi- 
of the light division of infant^, and nailian Joseph. ThelBtk of January, 
was wounded leading the division to 1815, he was appointed to the colo- 
the lesser breach of Ciudad Eodrigo nelcy of the iOth light dragoons ; 
on the 19th of January, 1812, after and on the 18th of June, 1830, to 
General Craufurd had received a the colonelcy of the 16th lancers, 
mortal wound: Major-General He died in 1850. 

Vandelep's wound prevented him Yan-foss, in fortification, a ditch 
from being present at the siege dug without the counterscarp, and 
of Badajoz, which soon followed, running all along the glacis, usually 
He was present with the light full of water, 
division at the battles of Salamanca Vano-ttaed, that part of the army 
and Yittoria.^ A few days before the which marches in the front, 
latter, his brigade was so fortunate Yaelesse, in horses, an imper- 
as to intercept a French division, fection upon the inside of the ham, 
and to cut ofi one of its brigades, a little distant from the curb, but 
taking 300 prisoners, and forcing about the same height, 
the remainder to disperse in the Yasa, Gustavus Eeicksok, the 
mountains. In July 1813 he was iBu^trhaus of the r^al,dy- 

appointed to command a brigade of nasly of Sweden, to - rite toonehf 
light dragoons, attached to the whim he was elected in 1527. Like 
column under Lord Lynedooh, and onr own Alfred, he suffered from 
afterv^ards under Lord ISiiddry, and the cruelties and sanguinary inva- 
participated in all the operations of sions of the Danes ; and his whole 
that column. ^ At the dose of the life appears a perfect romance. His 
war he was directed by the duke of early support of the Protestant 
Wellington to conduct one of the cause, his banishment, his misfor- 
diyisions of the British cavalry and tunes, his imprisonment, his heroism, 
artillery from Bordeaux to Gdais ; his defeat, his expulsion of the 
and in October 1814 was appointed Danes, and finally, his coronation 
to the staff of the army in Elanders, as king of Sweden, are among the 
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most interesting episodes in tlie 
great romance of Mstorj. A re- 
ward liaTing been pnt upon bis 
bead, be wandered about the moun- 
tains of Dalecarlia, disguised in 
rags, till at length be found shelter 
as a labourer in the mines of Fah- 
lun. After a short time be left 
the mines, and entered as a day- 
labourer into the service of a 
wealthy farmer at Wika ; but here 
b4 was recognised as a descendant 
of the kings of Sweden, and through 
fear of Christian, king of Denmark 
and usurper of Sweden, be was re- 
fused an asylum. Wandering in 
the middle of winter in this severe 
climate, be was in imminent danger 
of perishing through cold and want. 
Some peasants, who found him in 
a wood nearly frozen to death, 
brought Mm to Peterson, the owner 
of the village ; hut here, also, he^ 
was recognised ; and while Peter- 
son received him with apparent 
kindness, he betrayed his abode to 
tbe Danish commander of the dis- 
trict. Peterson’s wife, however, 
saved Gnstavus, who fled to the 
house of a peasant by the nanae of 
Nilson, and concealed Mmself in a 
cart under a load of straw, with 
which Filson was going to Eattwik, 
farther into the interior of Dale- 
carha. On its way, .the cart was 
stopped by a party of Danish sol- 
diers, who d^aye their pikes into 
the straw in various places. Grus- 
tavus received a deep wound in the 
tMgh; but fearing capture more 
than death, he endured in silence 
the danger and the pain, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Eattwikinsafety. 
Here our indomitable hero began 
his preparations for efiecting the 
expulsion of his country ’s oppressors . 
With unwearying zeal he went from 
house to house, and from hut to 
hut, filling the hearts of the rough 
mountaineers with hatred against 
the tyranny of Christian. His 
eloquence was so powerful, that he 
soon found himself surrounded with 
a number of resolute combatants. 
With. tMs force he marched to- 


wards Stockholm, increasing Ms 
military strength at each step ; for 
every one participated in the dis- 
gust and hatred produced by the 
cruelties of the minion of the papal 
see, the bloodthirsty Dane. In 
May 1521, Gustavus was at the 
head of 15,000 men ; and he soon 
encountered the Danish forces. 
After a sanguinary battle, in which 
the Swedes displayed the most 
heroic bravery, they took the town 
and fortress of Westerns ; and vic- 
tory crowned the arms of the Dale- 
carlians, to whom the inhabitants 
of the plains of Sweden quickly 
united themselves. Christian ex- 
haustedhimself inpowerless threats, 
while one town after another fell 
into the hands of Gustavus. At 
length, after various vicissitudes, 
and after besieging it three times, 
the town of Stockholm fell into 
Yasa’s hands, and Christian was 
obliged to retire into Denmark. 
For some time Gustavus governed 
Sweden, under the title of stadt* 
holder; but the adherents of the 
Catholic party and the expelled 
king of Denmark, still continu- 
ing to disturb the country by 
their intrigues, the Swedes came to 
the determination of conferring the 
crown on Gustavus, in order to in- 
vest Mm with more absolute sway ; 
and this event accordingly took 
place in June 1687. He reigned in 
Sweden upwards of tMrty-three 
years ; and during this period he 
displayed such virtues and talents 
for government, that he acquired 
fresh and imperishable claims upon 
the gratitude of his country. — His 
grandson and successor to the 
crown of Sweden was the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus, who has been 
appropriately designated “The Lion 
of the ISTorth, and the Bulwark of 
the Protestant Faith.” He was 
born in 1594, and nearly Ms whole 
life was spentinwarfarewith Eussia, 
Germany, and the various states of 
northern Europe. He was the 
originator and the principal hero 
of the celebrated “ TMrty Years’ 
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■War,’* in wHcTi lie was eventually 
slain in a ^eat battle fought at 
Liitzen with the imperial com- 
mander Count Wallenstein, in 1632. 
Gustavus opened this battle to 
the sound of music, with Luther’s 
hymn, ‘‘ Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” He himself sang the words, 
and the army sang in chorus. He 
led the attack in person, descended 
at the critical moment from his 
horse and killed the foremost of the 
enemy with a lance. While head- 
ing a second attack on horseback 
against the enemy’s cavalry, a ball 
struck him from behind, and he fell. 
The horse, without its rider, flying 
through the Swedish ranks, an- 
nounced the death of the king ; but 
Duke Bernard, of Weimar, crying] 
out to the Swedes that the kingi 
was made a prisoner, inflamed 
them to such a degree that no- 
thing could resist their impetuosity, 
and, aft^ a frightful carnage, the 
enemy was obliged to retreat. 
—See Thiety ‘Ybaes’ Wae, md 
Wallenstein. 

Vauban, Sebastibn lb Peestbb 
BE, was born in Burgundy, Ist May, 
1633, of a noble but impoverished 
family, eleven of whose members 
died on the field in the service of, 
their country. At seventeen he 
began his military life in Conde’s , 
regiment, then in the service of 
Spain; a circumstance little sur- 
prising in the bewildering embroil- 
ments of that period, when the 
most illustrious generals of the na- 
tion were found fighting now for 
Erance, and now for her enemies. 
He had already been employed as 
an engineer before he was twenty 
years old, at which age he was cap- 
tured by the Boyalists, and induced 
by Mazarin to enter the king’s ser- 
vice. He speedily rose to his ac- 
knowledged position as the first of 
French engineers ; and his military 
life would embrace a chronicle ofj 
all the sieges in the wars on the! 
Flemish frontier — ^with Spain first, ! 
and then with Holland — ^which filled 
the last half of the seventeenth 
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century# AU the most notable of 
these sieges he directed in person ; 
but it so chanced that he never was 
called on to act in the defence of a 
besieged place. After fifty years 
of unflagging exertion for the bene- 
fit of his country, he received the 
marshal’s bli-ton (1703), not then for 
the first time offered, and died 30th 
March, 1707, full of years and ho- 
nour, leaving behind him one of the 
most spotless names in military his- 
tory, as the first of engineers and 
best of citizens;” a noble example, 
in the devoted servant of an abso- 
lute monarch, of a patriot in the 
best sense of the word. Besides 
carrying the arts of defence and at- 
tack to a degree of perfection un- 
known before, he was eminently a 
humane and honest man, at once 
loyal and independent, clear-souled, 
and guided in the right course as by 
a natural instinct ; in war prodigal 
of no man’s blood but his own. He 
was often wounded, and a shot in 
the cheek, which he received at 
Douay, in 1667, marked him to his 
dying day, and is indicated in his 
portraits. His exterior was that of 
a bluff soldier ; but bis simple and 
kindly manners agreed with the 
modest, truthful, and genial cha- 
racter of the man. When Louis 
Xiy., at Cambrai, 1677, threatened 
a violation of one of the humaner 
laws of war, Tauban alone fearlessly 
raised his voice in dissuasion ; and 
not once only, but again and again, 
did this noble soldier in writing 
remonstrate with the king on his 
treatment of the Protestants, and 
MsrevcK^aa of theEdictof iS'antes# 
In pea^ Vauban was as labomous 
as in war, and left behind him a 
vast mass of MSS., embracing pro- 
jects^ for internal navigation, for 
the improvement of ports, for the 
defence of the frontiers, and the 
fortification of the capital (accom- 
plished in our day) ; essays on tac- 
tics, finance, commerce, the relation 
between church and state, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, and many other 
practical subjects, besides those im- 
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mediately connected with Lis own 

g rofessional duties. He is said to 
ave been present at one hundred 
and forty actions, to hare conducted 
fifty -three sieges, to have repaired 
or improved some three hundred 
fortresses and ports, besides con- 
structing thirty-three new ones. 
But, as is well said by the historian 
of the corps of which Vauban was 
so long the glory and the patriarch, 
Such services as his are to be 
weighed, not numbered.” 

V EDETTEs, mounted sentries sta- 
tioned at the outposts of an army 
or encampment, and so posted at all 
the avenues and rising grounds, that 
they can best observe the approach 
of an enemy, and communicate by 
• signal to their respective posts, as 
well as with each other, when any 
danger is to he apprehended. 

Velites, in the Eoman armies, 
the name of the hght-armed troops, 
who were first instituted during the 
second Punic war; and were re- 
markable for their agility . — See 
Aemy. 

y^ELLOEE, MuTINY AT, — In 1806, 
\,»€ne 1st battalion, 1st regiment of 
Madras native infantry, was sta- 
tioned at Vellore. In July of that 
year, four eompauies were ordered 
on detachment to Chitore, and were 
ordered to parade at three o'clock 
iu the morning, and to commence 
their march at. four* . Pew of the 
men, and none of the native ol&cers, 
made their appearance before seven 
o’clock. The commanding officer 
in consequence placed several of the 
native officers in arrest; but on 
their making some excuse, they 
were released at the end of the first 
day’s march. It was afterwards as- 
certained, that they had employed 
the whole of the preceding night in 
organizing their plans for the de- 
struction of all their European of- 
ficers ; and that those concerned in 
the plot had taken a solemn oath to 
support their comrades at Vellore, 
where the insurrection was to com- 
mence. On the 11th of July fol- 
iowmg, repojrts were brought to 


Chitore, that the sepoys had killed 
all the Europeans in the garrison 
of Vellore. This naturally excited 
a considerable degree of anxiety 
and alarm in the European com- 
munity at Chitore ; and Lieutenant 
(afterwards Major) Stewart volun- 
teered his services to ride over to 
Vellore, and ascertain the truth of 
these reports. The commanding 
officer approving of this proposal, 
he proceeded there, and found that 
the 2nd battalion 23rd regiment, 
with the six companies of the 1st 
regiment, had tlirown off their alle- 
giance to the British government 
paving been instigated to do so by 
the sons of Tippoo, who were con- 
fined there), and endeavoured, in 
the middle of the night, to murder 
all Idle Europeans. They had partly 
succeeded.in this, having killed fif- 
teen officers of the different regi- 
ments, about eighty men of H.]VL’s 
69th, and wounded many others. 
The confederates intended that all 
who were brought to join in the 
insurrection should act upon a pre- 
concerted plan, which had been 
digested and privately circulated 
by some of the Marawa chiefs ; and 
in connection with them were some 
Frenchmen, disguised as fakeers, 
who went about the country in- 
veighing everywhere against thefj 
Enghsh as robbers and tyrants.* i 
Hnhappfiy, the splendour which tiheu 
sons of Tippoo were enabled by 
our liberality to keep up, and tdie 
liberty which they enjoyed of hold- 
ing an intercourse with a continual 
influx of strangers, contributed to 
strengthen the conspiracy, and faci- 
litate the desperate resolution of 
those who formed it. They were, 
however, as it seemed, too preci- 
pitate, and the very day that Colonel 
Gillespie was to have dined with his 
friend, happened to be the one which 
the insurgents pitched upon as the 
most opportune for their diabohcal 
purpose — encouraged thereto in all 
lilielihood by the unsuspecting de- 
portment of our officers, and the 
extreme mildness of the govern* 
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ment. It was indeed, to many va- 
luable men, a fatal supineneas ; for 
while they were enjoying, in com- 
plete confidence, social harmony, 
neither apprehensive of evil designs 
in others, nor meditating oppression 
themselves, the murderous plot was 
ripening into action. About two 
o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
of J uly, just as the moon had risen 
above the horizon, the European 
barracks at Vellore were silently 
surrounded, and a most destructive 
fire was poured in at every door 
and window from musketry and a 
6-pounder, upon the poor defence- 
less soldiers, 'who, being taken by 
surprise, fell in he^s. At the 
same moment, the European sol- 
diers, with those on the mam-guard, 
and even the sick in the hospital, 
were inhumanly butchered; after 
which the assassins hastened to the 
houses of the officers, where they 
put to death aU who fell into their 
hands. Colonel lA^Kerras, who 
commanded one of the battalions, 
was shot while haranguing his men 
on the parade-ground ; and Colonel 
Fancourt fell in like manner, as he 
was proceeding to the main-guard. 
Lieutenant Efy, of the 69th, with 
his infant son in his arms, was 
bayoneted in the presence of his 
wife ; and this scene of barbarity 
continued till about seven o’clock, 
when two officers and a surgeon, 
whose quarters were near to the 
European barracks, contrived to 
get in, and take the command of the 
remains of the four companies. 
These few men made , a sally from 
the barracks, and gained possession 
of the 6-pounder. They fought 
their way desperately through their 
assailants, till they succeeded in 
Ireaching^ the gateway, on the top 
. \of which' Serjeant^Brodie, with his 
SEuropean guar3^continued most 
jgallautly to resist the whole body 
*of inprgcnts. — Buch was the state 
of things at Vellore, when Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gillespie, who was at 
Arcot, totally ignorant of the con*- 
fusion that raged there, mounted 


his horse at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with the intention of riding 
over to breakfast. At the instant 
he was about to set out, the dismal 
tidings came of the tragic fate of hir 
friend, and the horrors that were 
still prevailing. JSTo time was to 
be lost ; and therefore (collecting 
immediately about a troop of the 
19 th dragoons, and ordering the 
galloper - guns to folW -with all 
possible speed) he hastened for- 
ward with the utmost eagerness- 
So anxious was he to reach the 
place, that he was considerably in 
advance of his men all the way ; and 
on his appearance, Serjeant Brodie, 
who had served with him in St. 
Domingo, instantly recognised him, 
and, turning to his drooping com- 
rades, he exclaimed, ^‘If Colonel 
Gillespie be alive, he is now at the 
head of the 19th dragoons, and God 
Almighty has sent him from the 
West Indies to save our lives in the 
Eastr^ :ilt was, indeed, in all. re- 
spects, such a display of divine good- 
ness, as could hardly fail to kindle 
in the most thoughtless mind a ray 
of devotional gratitude, while hope 
was pointing out a prospect of de- 
liverance. Urged on by the noblest 
of all motives, that of saving his 
fellow-creatures, the colonel, re- 
gardless of his own safety, and in 
the face of a furious fire poured 
upon him from the walls, pushed 
towards the bastion, where a chain 
formed of the soldiers’ belts, being 
let down by the serjeant, the latter 
had the indescribable satisfaction of 
welcoming a leader, from whom he 
knew cyerything might ha expected 
that:(sner^ and perseverance could 
aoeomplish. Immediately on. as- 
suming the command, the lieu- 
tenant-colonel formed the resolu- 
tion of charging the mutineers 'with 
the bayonet, which he carried into 
efiect, and thus kept them till the 
arrival of the galloper-guns, w'hen 
orders were given to blew open the 
gate, which being promptly done by 
the dragoons, a short but severe 
conflict ensued. The sepoys were 
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encouraged to maike a severe stand 
by their oncers 5 but after losing 
about 600, who were cut to pieces 
on the spot, the rest ded in all di- 
rections. A considerable number 
escaped through the sallyport, but 
many hundreds were taken in hid- 
ing-places, and imprisoned. The 
standard of Tippoo had been hoisted 
on the palace soon after the dreadful 
business commenced, which left no 
doubt of its being projected with 
the knowledge of the princes. ^ So | 
well assured, indeed, was the lieu- 
tenant-colonel of this fact, that in 
the first emotions of indignation oc- 
casioned by the death of his friend, 
and the shocking spectacle which 
presented itself on all sides, he 
would have consented to the de- 
mands of the enrag^ soldiers, who 
were bent upon entering the palace. 
But the entreaties of some persons 
who had the care of the princes pre- 
vailed, and though the colonel could 
not be persuaded of their innocence, 
he condescended to take them under 
his protection, and sent them, soon 
after, with a guard to Madras. Thus 
it may be tnfiy said, did the prompt 
and decisive spirit of one man put 
an end to this dangerous confede- 
racy j for, had the lort remained in 
the possession of the insurgents but 
a few days, they were certain of 
being joined by 50,000 men from 
Mysore. - . . . ^ ■ 

VENT, in fire-arms, the opening 
or passage through which the fire is 
communicated to the powder com- 

E osing the charge. It is frequently, 
ut improperly, called the touch-^ 
hole. The vents of all descriptions 
of English ordnance are one-fifth of 
an inch ip, diameter. 

Veee, Sie Eeancis, one of the 
most eminent of English (^tains 
of the reigi of Elizabeth. BLe was 
born in Essex, in the year 1554, 
of the noblest English lineage, be- 
ing grandson of John, fifteenth earl 
of Oxford- We find no record of 
the first thirty years of his life^ 
but as he was at that age still an 
esq^oire merely, it is not likely that 
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he had previously enjoyed any op- 
portunity of displaying his great 
military talents. In 1585-6 he 
crossed to the Low Countries as 
one of the leaders of the force which 
accompanied Leicester to the aid of 
the IJnited Provinces, He first dis- 
tinguished himself at Sluys, when 
attacked W Alexander Famese, 
prince of Parma, in 1587. Vere, 
next year, was present at Bergen- 
op-Zoom, when successfully main- 
tained by Colonel Morgan and an 
English garrison against the same 
celebrated captain ; and for his 
services on this occasion he was 
knighted by Lord Willoughby, who 
had succeeded to Leicester's mili- 
tary command. In 1589, having 
600 of his Englishmen, with Prince 
Maurice, in the isle of Bommel, 
when Count Mansfeldt was making 
large preparations to pass into the 
island with 12,000 men, Vere dis- 
played so much judgment and en- 
ergy in intrenching the place, and 
planting his artillery to the best 
advantage, that the count desisted 
from the enterprise. In the same 
year he twice accomplished the re- 
lief of Ehinberg, carrying in each 
time a convoy of provisions in the 
face of the besieging army. The 
first time he took them by surprise; 
hut, on the second occasion, he 
engaged the Spaniards, and, beating 
them with great disparity of num- 
bers, forced his way into the town. 
His horse was killed with a pike- 
thrust, and he was himself wounded 
in the leg. In 1590, being despatched 
by the States with 1,2CB men to the 
relief of the castle of Litkenhoo- 
ven, he found it blockaded by the 
enemy, who had constructed a 
square-hastioned fort to command 
the entrance. The fort “was reared 
of a good height with earth, and 
then with gabions set thereon, of 
six foot high ; ” and Vere had 
brought neither cannon nor scaling- 
ladders; but he made his assaiut 
on the four angles simultaneously, 
and carried the work. On his way 
hack to head-quarters, he deter- 
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mined to make an attempt on a he are-opened the batteries, and the 
fort with four very royal bnl- town capitulated the next day. The 
warks,” which the Spaniards held same year, whilst Parma was be- 
near Wesel, in the principality of sieving the fort of Enodsenbnrg, 
Cleves. With extemporized scaling- which commanded the ferry at In- 
ladders he made two gallant assaults, meguen, Tere formed a plan for 
but was unsuccessful. Whilst pre- bringing his troops to an engage- 
paring for a third, the commandant ment, which was eminently suceess- 
wrote to complain that Tere had ful. The Spaniards were drawn 
given the assault without summon- out of their lines, and so beaten 
mg, and that they were quite ready that the prince raised the siege, 
to yield, if he would do tlmm the though he had almost reached the 
honour of showing a piece of ord- escarps of the place. In 1592 we 
nance. To gratify this punctilio, find Sir Francis mentioned as a 
Sir Francis got a gun of some kind memher of the standing council of 
from the next town, and placed it war attached to Prince Maurice, 
in battery. IS" ext morning, nis sum- The first operation of the campaign 
mons was promptly complied with, was the siege of Steinwyck, at 
Tere*s reputation must by this time which he was wounded. At this 
have been considerable ; for in this siege, also, Sir Francis T ere distin- 
year (1590), before Elizabeth had guished himself by a dashing en- 

S Ven up the idea of appointing an gagement with some of Mansfeldt’s 
nglish successor to Lord Leicester parties, which were hovering round 
as governor of the Low Countries, the investment. In 1593 we find 
Sir Francis was spoken of as a can- him posted at Zutphen, to watch 
didate for that high post, along the motions of the -Spanish army 
with Lord de Gtrey and Sir John manoeuvring" in the western pro- 
Norris. In 1591, accompanying vinoes. The same year he was 
Prince Maurice to the siege of Zut- authorized to raise ‘an additional 
phen with the English auxiliaries English regiment for the service of 
(of whom he appears to have had the States j and probably on this 
the chief command from about this occasion he took his seat in par- 
time), he made himself master of a liament, to which he had been re- 
** sconce” which had cost Lord Lei- turned the year before as member 
cester heavy loss in his attack of for Leominster. In 1596 Tere was 
that town (the same operation in summoned from the Low Countries 
which Sir Philip Sydney fell), by to aeeompaw the expedition to 
disguising some picked soldiers as Cadiz, or "Uadis Journey,” as it 
country-folks with baskets of eggs was called, under the Lord Admiral 
and vegetables, each man carrying Howard and the earl of Essex, He 
concealed arms. This stratagem took with him 2,000 picked men of 
gained the redoubt without the loss the English auxiliaries, and was 
of a man. At the ensuing siege of app^ointed naarshal of the land 
Deventer, the bridge thrown across forb^V vviee^admiral 6f Essexfs 
the river, which served as a wet squadron. The success, ample as it 
ditch to the place, proved too short, was, of this expedition would have 
and stood high above the low quay been st-iU more complete, but for the 
which ran below the breach. The divided authority of the commau- 
leading ranks were so pressed on ders. Tere was engaged with his 
from behind, that they were obliged ship in the fight with the Spanish 
to leap the gap ,* but not being sup- fleet, " having till that time,” he 
ported, they were driven back, and says, " been a stranger to actions 
many drowned. Maurice was at at sea and with his Low Country 
first inclined to abandon the enter- veterans played a prominent part 
prise; but, at Tere’s instigation, in the ensuing capture of the town, 
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— that town wMch has so often 
echoed, from landward or seaward, 
with the thunder of British yictory. 
On a winter day, early in the next 
year, we find Yere again in the Ne- 
therlands, aiding Prince Maurice 
with his nsnal gallantry and vigour 
at the battle of Tornhout, the most 
important success yet gained over 
the Spaniards in the field. In the 
summer of 1697 he again went as 
marshal with Essex on what was 
called the “ Island Yoyage,”— a re- 
sultless expedition to the coast of 
Spain and the Azores. After the 
return of the expedition, Sir Erancis, 
being in great favour with Eliza- 
beth, applied for the vacant govern- 
ment of the Brielle, one of the towns 
temporarily made over to England 
by me States. “ Her msi|esty ob- 
jected that he served the States, 
and that those, two charges could 
not well go together." However, 
in 1598 he obtained his wish, and 
in the end of that year was esta- 
blished in the government. In 
1699, when a Spanish invasion of 
England was threatened, Yere was 
recalled in haste, and appointed 
lord-marshal. It is said, also, that 
at one time it was proposed to make 
him lord-deputy in Ireland. In 
1600 he commanded one of the 
three corps into which Prince Mau- 
rice*s army was divided in Elanders, 
and was in charge of the advanced 
division on the Sandhills at the 
memorable battle of Nieuport (5th 
July). After making head for a 
long time, with great skill and gal- 
lantry, against the superior force of 
the archduke, Yere received two 
shots in the leg and thigh in imme - 1 
diate succession, and his men were | 
compelled to retreat. This they, 
did, however, in Such order, that! 
he noted it as a good sign to his ^ 
lieutenant-colonel, Sir Jcmn Ogle, ' 
at the time. .Just then his horse 
was shot under him, and he was 
with difficulty rescued. He rallied 
his “ragged regiment," as it was 
called, on the guns, still continuing 
to give his orders, till he saw the 
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tide of victory decidedly on the 
turn. In 1601, Ostend being be- 
sieged by tbe Spanish army under 
the Archduke Albert, Sir Erancis 
Yere received a special commission 
from the States to command their 
forces in and about that fortress, 
having first been deputed to Queen 
Elizabeth to obtain a levy of new 
auxiliaries. He assumed tbe go- 
vernment of the beleaguered city 
11th J uly, 1601. During the time 
Yere was in command, he designed 
and carried out new counter-works, 
made a thorough repair of the old 
ramparts, excavated a new harbour, 
i where the acoess of succours was 
better protected from the enemy ; 
repelled, with very heavy loss to 
the Spaniards, several desperate 
assaults ; and finally, on a general 
relief of the garrison, he left the 
city much better able to defend 
itself than when he entered, in spite 
of the 160,000 shot which the be- 
siegers were said to have fired into 
the town during the eight months 
that he held it. During the defence 
he had been severely wounded in 
the head, and was compelled to 
retire into Zealand for a month. 
At one time of the siege, his garri- 
son being greatly reduced, and ex- 
pected aid not arriving, Yere took 
the questionable step of entering 
into snam negotiations, during the 
prelkmnaries of which he completed 
some necessary works, and put off 
time till he received succours from 
Holland. Sir John Ogle, his hos- 
tage, might thank the archduke that 
he was not hanged. This affair 
created great suspicion among the 
Dutch, with whom he was not po- 
pular. The defence of Ostend was • 
the crown of Yere's great services. 
He made one more campaign, as 
general under Maurice, in tbe sum- 
mer of 1602, and was again severely 
wounded in the cheek and neck at 
the siege of Grave, in August of that 
year. He was confirmed in his 
government of the Brielle on the 
accession of Eing James. After 
this, we find no further mention of 
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his actions. Peace being concluded 
with Spain in 1604, his services in 
the field were no longer req^uired. 
As far back as the battle of ISTieu- 
port he had been long held, he tells 
us, by a dangerous disease ; and 
shattered, as he must have been, 
by his numerous wounds, probably 
he took no further part m active 
life. He died in England 28th 
August, 1608, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where his wi- 
dow (the daughter of John Dent, 
citizen of London) erected a monu- 
ment to him, on which he is termed 
governor of Brielle and Portsmouth, 
and general-in-chief of the English 
forces in Belgium. 

Vertical Eire, the fire of mor- 
tar^"^'' 

^^^^BTEEAN Battalions. — The 
jK.oyal veteran battalions take pre- 
cedence, after the foot- guards, of 
all the regiments of infantry of the 
line. Officers appointed to such 
battalions do not, on their retire- 
ment therefrom, acquire any title 
to full retired pay, but, upon restora- 
tion, are liable to be placed upon 
half-pay, under the same regula- 
tions as officers reduced from regi- i 
meuts of the line. ’ 

VETEEiNARY-StTEOEON, a surgeon 
appointed to every regiment of ca- 
valry or artillery, to undertake the 
cure and treatment of the disorders 
to which horses are liable. He is 
appointed by the commander-in- 
chief. Candidates for the appoint- 
ment must be twenty -two years of 
age before they are placed imon the 
Hor^e Gu^ds list, and sufficiently 
well educated, professionally, , to 
pass the orde^ of an examination 


W the principal veterinary-surgeon., 
Tlie pay of a veterinary-su^eon 
depends upon his service, upon 
first entering the army, and for 
three years subsequently, he re- 
ceives 9s. per diem. After three 
years* service in the army, in any 
capacity as a medical officer on ftol 
pay, 10s. per diem ; after ten years* 
ditto, 12s. per diem; after twenty 
years* ditto, 15s, per diem. The 


halfway granted to a veterinary 
surgeon is regulated by his service 
on full pay. 

Vexilla, flags or streamers, 
given to the Eoman soldiers who 
distinguished themselves. They 
were embroidered in silk, and fixed 
on the top of a spear. — Yexillum 
Mosmm was a red flag, which the 
general, on any sudden tumult or 
unforeseen danger, brought out of 
the Capitol, and encouraged the 
people to flock to it as recruits for 
the infantry. 

VicTOE, Claude Peeei^t, Due 
de Belluno, and Marshal of the 
French Empire, a soldier to be 
remembered as one of the first of 
the French marshals defeated by 
Wellington, and as a man who was 
always observant of the courtesies 
and humanities of civilized warfare. 
He entered the army as a simple 
“soldat**inOct.l781, and was eleven 
years reaching the post of adjutant 
(a4jutpit-major); buttheBevolution 
opened the road to preferment to all 
energetic men, and we therefore 
find Victor named, by the repre- 
sentatives who were with the army 
in Italy, a gperal of brigade. 
From that period (1793) he was 
entirely employed in the wars of 
the Bepublic. The Pyrenees, Italy, 
Batavia, were successively the scenes 
of his professional career. He was 
likewise in the force destined for 
the invasion of England. ^ In Feb- 
ruary 1805 he filled the important 
post of minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of Denmark. In 1807 
he was appointed to the command 
m ;tbe loth, aiid, then the 

a^pxf ..At 

the. close of 1808 be was spt to 
Spain, as commander-in-cMef of 
the 1st corps of the army employed 
in that country, and was defeated 
by Wellington at Talavera. He 
continued to serve in Spain until 
1812, and then joined the grand 
army, with which he remained until 
1814. At the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Victor joined the Dra- 
I peau Blanc, and adhered faithfully 
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to tlieir cause. On tlie 8tli Sep- 
tember, 1818, wbea “ Waterloo ” 
bad consolidated the kingdom, he 
was made major-generar^ of the 
royal guard ; and he continued to 
bold military offices of great trust 
and responsibility until the revolu- 
tion of 1830. At the battle of Jena 
Victor received a contusion. In 
July 1800 he was presented with 
a sword of honour for his distin- 
guished conduct at Marengo; he 
obtained the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour in March 1805 ; 
was created Due de BeUuno in 
1808; and after the accession of 
Louis XVIII., was raised to the 
highest rank of the order of St. 
Louis. He was likewise a knight 
of *the order of the Holy Ghost. 

Victory, the defeat or overthrow 
of an enemy in the held. 

View oe a. Place, a reconnais- 1 
sance of a fortified town, its situa- 
tion, the nature of the country 
about it, as hills, valleys, rivers, i 
marshes, woods, hedges, &c. ; taken 
in order to judge of the most con- 
venient place for opening the 
trenches, and carrying out the ap- 
proaches; to find out proper places 
for encamping the army, and for 
the park of artiilem 

ViLLARs, Louis Hector, Due db, 
Marquis de Villars, Knight of the 
Order of the King, of a noble and 
ancient family, or^mally of Lyons, 
was born at Moulins de Pierre. 
He was aide-de-camp to Marshal de 
Bellefons, his cousm, and distin- 
guished himself in several sieges 
and battles until the year 1702, 
when, having won the battle of 
Predelingham against the prince of 
Baden, he was created marshal of 
Prance on the 22nd of October in 
the same year. Marshal de Villars 
took the fortress of Kell in 1703, 
gained the victory at the battle of 
Hochstet in that year, and con- 
quered the fanatics of Languedoc 
in 1704. His estate, De la JSiocle, 
in the I^ivernois, was converted 
into a dukedom under the title of 
Vfikrs, in 1706. He broke the 
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lines of Stolhoffen in 1707', and 
took more than eighteen millions in 
contribution from the enemy. It 
was believed that he would have 
been victorious in the sanguinary 
battle of fMalplaquet, near Mons, 
in 1709, if he had not been dan- 
gerously wounded before the con- 
clusion of the engagement. How- 
ever this may have been, the stra- 
tagem which he employed to sur- 
prise the trenches of Denain sur 
I’Escaut, on the 24th of July, 1712, 
reflected great honour on him. This 
successful enterprise was followed 
by the capture of Marchiennes, 
Douai, Bouchain, Landau, Fri- 
, bourg, &c. &c. ; and peace was con- 
cluded at Rastadt, between the 
emperor and France, on the 6th of 
May, 1714. Marshal de Villars, 
who was plenipotentiary at the 
treafy of Rastadt, was appointed 
president of the council of war in 
1715, and subsequently councillor 
of the regency, and state minister. 
He was appointed in 1733 to the 
command in Italy, under the orders 
of the king of Sardinia, his ma- 
jesty nominating him marshal- 
general of his camps and armies; 
a title which had not been con- 
ferred on any officer since the 
Marshal de Turenne, who appears 
to have been the first who was thus 
honoured. Marshal de Villars took 
possession of Pisighitone, Milan, 
Hovarra, and Tortona ; and having 
opened the ensuing campaign, he 
wafe seized by illness, and wishing 
to return to France, he died on 
his journey, at Turin, in June 
1734, aged eighty -two. He was re- 
gretted as one of the greatest and 
most successful generals who had 
held command, fiis son died with- 
out male issue. 

ViMiERO, a village in Portugal, 
near the coast, north of Lisbon, me- 
morable as the scene of the first 
great battle fought in the Peninsula 
of Europe, by the army under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, on the 21st of 
August, 1808. Sir Arthur had pre- 
viously defeated the French under 
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Loison and Laborde, upon the 
heights of Iloli 9 a. While stationary 
at Vimiero, he was attacked by 
Marshal J unot, the Due d’Abrantes, 
whom he entirely discomfited. The 
sudden arrival of a senior officer, 

• Sir Harry Burrard, and afterwards 
of Sir Hew Dalrymple, deprived 
Sir Arthur of the command, and of 
the opportunity of profiting by the 
victory of Vimiero. This being the 
first great battle which Wellington 
fought in the [Peninsula, and 
which gave the first effective blow 
to the hitherto successful career of 
the Drench arms, and stamped the 
fame of Wellington as one of the 
greatest generals of the age, the 
affair deserves to be given in detail. 
In relation to strength, the rival 
armies were nearly equal. Junot 
had three divisions of infantry, 
one of cavalry, and twenty-three 
guns. In the first arm, Wellesley 
was stronger, weaker in the second, 
and in artillery pretty ^ equal. 
^The French marshal hurried his 
preparations to attack — and at 
ten o'clock the action of Vimiero 
commenced. An extract from the 
official report made by the suc- 
cessful general, will best detail the 
result of this glorious affair : — 

^ “ The enemy] first appeared about 
eight o’clock in the morning, in 
large bodies of cavalry, on our left, 
upon the heights on the road to 
Lourinha ; and it was soon obvious 
that the attack would be made upon 
our advanced guard, and the left of 
our position; and Major-Greneral 
Ferguson’s , brigade was^^ .te 
dktely moved across the ravine to 
the heights on the road to Lou- 
rinha, w'ith three pieces of can- 
non ; [Brigadier - Greneral . Acland 
and his brigade, and Brigadier- 
General Bowes with his brigade. 
These troops were formed (Major- 
General Ferguson’s brigade in the 
first line, Brigadier-General Night- 
ingale’s in the second, and Bnga- 
dier-General Bowes and Adana’s 
in columns in the rear) on those 
heights, with their right upon the 
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valley which leads into Vimiero, 
and their left upon the other ravine, 
which separates these heights from 
the range which terminates at the 
landing-place at Maceira. On the 
last-mentioned heights, the Portu- 

f uese troops, which had been in the 
ottom, near Vimiero, were posted 
in the first instance, and they were 
supported by Brigadier- General 
Craufurd’s brigade. The troops of 
the advanced guard, on the heights 
to the southward and eastward of 
the town, were deemed sufficient 
for its defence, and Major-General 
Hill was moved to the centre of the 
mountain on which the great body 
of the infantry had been posted, as 
a support to these troops, and as a 
reserve to the whole army ; in ad- 
dition to this support, these troops 
had that of the cavalry in the rear 
of their right.- The enemy’s attack 
began in several columns upon the 
whole of the troops on this height ; 
and on the left they advanced^ not- 
withatafiding the fire of the ^rife^- 
men, close to the 50th regiment, 
and they were checked and driven 
back onh by the bayonets of that 
corps. The second battalion, 4i8rd 
regiment, was likewise closely en- 
gaged with them in the road winch 
leads into Vimiero, a part of that 
corps having been ordered into the 
churchyard to prevent them from 
penetrating into the town. On the 
right of this position they were re- 
pulsed by the bayonets of the 97th 
regiment, which corps was suceeas- 
fuSy supported by tbe second bat-, 
tahon of the 62nd ; which, by an 
advance- kt e<^maB.,-tobk the enemy 

given the attack of the enemy" <hi 
the advanced guard by their own 
exertions, they were attacked in 
fiank by Brigadier-General Acland’s 
brigade, in its advance to its posi- 
tion on the heights on the left; 
and a cannonade was kept up on 
the fiank of the enemy’s columns 
by the artillery on those heights. 
At length, after a most desperate 
contest, the enemy was driven back 
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in confusion from tlie attack, witL. 
tke loss of several pieces of cannon, 
many prisoners, and a great number 
of officers and soldiers killed and 
wounded. He was pursued by a 
detachment of the 20th light dra- 
goons ; but the enemy *s cav&y were 
so much superior in numbers that 
this detachment suffered much, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor was un- 
fortunately killed. Nearly at the 
same time, the enemy’s attack com- 
menced upon the heights on the 
road to Lourinha. This attack was 
supported by a large body of cavalry, ' 
and was made with the usual im- 
petuosity of French troops. It was 
received with steadiness by Major- 
General Ferguson’s brigade, con- 
sisting of the B6th, 70 th, and 71&t 
regiments ; and these <^rps charged 
as soon as the enemy approached 
them, who gave way, and they con- 
Idnued to France upon him, sup- 
ported by the 82nd, one of the corps 
of Brigadier-General Nightingale’s 
brigade (which, as the ground ex- 
tended, afterwards formed a part of 
the first line, by the 99th regiment), 
and by Brigadier-General Craufurd’s 
brigade and the Portugese troops 
in two lines, advanced along the 
heights on the lefb. In the advance 
of Major-General Fergnson’s bri- 
gade, six pieces of csmnon were 
taken from the miemy, with many 

S iers, and momhers were 

and wounded*. Th© enemy 
afterwards made^an attempt to re- 
cover part of his artOleiy^ by attack- 
ing the 7lst and 87th regiments, 
which were halted in a valley in 
which it had been taken. These 
regiments retired from the low 
groimds in the valley, to the heights, 
when they halted, faced about and 
fired, and advanced upon the enemy, 
who had by that tune arrived in 
the low ground, and they thus 
obliged him again to retire with 
great loss. In this action, in which 
me whole of the French force in 
Portugalwas employed, under the 
command of the I)uc d’Abrantes in 
person, m which the enemy was 
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certainly superior in cavalry and 
artillery, and in which not more 
than half of the British army 
was actually engaged, he sustained 
a signal defeat ; and lost thirteen 
pieces of cannon, twenty-three am- 
munition-waggons, with powder, 
shells, stores of all descriptions, 
and 20,000 rounds of musket am- 
munition. One general officer was 
wounded (Brenier) and taken pri- 
soner, and a great many officers 
and soldiers were killed, wounded, 
taken.” 

Visit (to), to go to any place, as 
quarters, barrack^ hospital, &c., 
for the purpose of noticing whether 
the orders or regulations which have 
been issued respecting it, are ob- 
served. 

ViTTOBiA, a town in the north- 
east of Spain, where, on the 21st of 
June, 1818, WelliBgton encountered 
J oseph Bonaparte, the king of Spain, 
assisted by Marshal Jourdan, and 
routed the French army, killing, 
wounding, and taking jirisoners up- 
wards of 10,000 men, and capturing 
all the baggage, furniture, stores, 
and ammunition of Joseph, and 161 
pieces of cannon. The hton of 
Marshal Jourdan being found upon 
the field, it was transmitted to the 
prince regent of England, after- 
wards George IV., who sent Lord 
Wellington, in exchange, the staff 
of a British field-marshal. The 
results of tliis splendid victory, 
were the total disorganization of 
the united armies of France — the 
loss of its maUriel, artillery, and 
baggage — the whole plunder and 
efieets of camp and court alike. In 
six weeks, and with scarcely 100,000 
men, Lord Wellington marched six 
hundred, miles, passed six great 
rivers, gained one decisive battle, 
invested two fortresses, and after 
driving 120,000 veteran troops from 
Spain, ** stood on the summit of the 
!]^enees a recognised conqueror.” 

ViVANDiBEs, victuallers, sutlers. 

Vive ? Qiri, amilitaryphrasewhich 
is used in challenging, Who comes 
there?” — ^literally, lives V 
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Vot-LET, the siimiltaneons dis- 
charge of a number of fire-arms. 

Volunteer, in a general accep- 
tation of the word, any one who 
enters into the service of his own 
accord. The signification of it is 
more or less extensive, according to 
the conditions on which a man 
voluntarily engages to bear arms. 
In the regular army, it means a 
person who gives his service as a 
junior officer gratis, that he may 
establish a claim to a commission 
without purchase. Captains, sub- 
alterns, and staff officers of yeo- 
manry and volunteer corps, ramc as 
juniors in their respective ranks 
with the officers of all other forces. 
Meld officers of the regular, marine, 
fencible, and militia forces, take 
rank above all officers of yeomani^ 
and volunteer corps. 


W. 

Wab, in gunnery, a substance 
made of hay or straw, and some^ 
times of tow, rolled up tight in a ball. 
It is placed in a gun, after the pow- 
der, ^d rammej home, to prevent 
the powder from being scattered, 
when the discharge takes place. 

Wad-hook, a strong iron screw, 
formed like a common cork-screw, 
mounted upon a wooden handle, to 
draw out the wads, or any part of 
cartridges,' which often remain in: 
guns, an<L when accumulated, stop 
hp the vent. ' ' I 

Waooon, in the dxmji a four- 
wheel carriage, drawn by four 
horses, and for sundry uses. — Am- 
munition Waggon is a carriage made 
for transportmg all kinds of stones, 
and lined round in the inside with 
basket-work. Waggons in convoy 
travel at a rate of from one to two 
miles an hour, according to the 
state of the roads, and other cir- 
cumstances ; and a mile may be 
said to contain 100 waggons. A 
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great object in the march of a con- 
voy, is to preserve the' horses as 
much as possible from fatigue. Vor 
this purpose, if the convoy amount 
to many hundred, waggons, they 
must be formed into divisions of 
not more than 500 each. Should 
it consist of thousands, it will be 
advisable to form them into grand 
divisions, and then again into sub- 
divisions of 500 each. By this 
means, and by calculating the time 
of departure, each division may re- 
main at rest until just before its 
time of movement, and the neces- 
sity will thus be prevented of the 
latter part of a large convoy being 
harassed for a considerable time 
before its turn to move. The 
different divisions of the convoy 
should he numbered, and obliged 
each day to change the order of 
their marching. Whenever the 
progress of a train of waggons is 
a^ested by the: breaking down of 
one of them; or other delay, all the 
waggons in rear of the stopple 
should immediately drive up into 
the first open space, to as great a 
number' as it will hold. This will 
keep the convoy together, and bet- 
ter under the care of the escort. 
The escort should be divided into 
front, centre, and rear guards ; be- 
sides the divisions in the flanks, 
which should never be beyond 
; musket-shot, or at most 400 yards 
from each other. 

Waiting (in). — This term is 
used in the British service, to mark 
out the person whose turn is next 
for dfdy ; ae,; ojffiee^ in waiting, 

■ Is Ih© tenp, 

by the field offices of the three re- 
giments of foot-guards, who attend 
her Majesty on court-days, to pre- 
sent the detail of his corps, and 
receive the parole or other orders 
from her personally, which are af- 
terwards given to the guards in 
orders. The field officer m waiting 
commands all the troops on duty, 
and has the immediate care of her 
Majesty’s person without doors, as 

X'2 
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tlie gold stick kas of it wMle in 
court. The latter also receives tke 
parole from the sovereign. 

Walcheeen”, an island at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, rendered 
memorable by a British expedition 
in July 1809 j when vast num- 
bers of the troops perished from the 
unhealthiness of the place. 

Walk about ! a military expres- 
sion used by British officers when 
they approach a sentry, and think 
proper to waive the ceremony of 
iDeing saluted. 

^ Walebe, Beio-adiee-Geneeal 
\/ Geoeoe, Governor of St. Helena. 
He was appointed a cadet on the 
establishment of Bombay in 1780. 
He embarked, in 1782, with the 
European regiment which formjd 
part of the field force .under Gene- 
ral Mathews, to act against the pos- 
sessions of Hyder Ah on the coasts 
of Canara ana Malabar, and in the 
course of this service was present 
at the attack and assault of the fort 
of B^hmundry Onore, Oadnapore, 
the Haporn Ghurry, or Bednore 
Ghaut of Mangalore, and other en- 
gagements of the campaign. Being 
removed to the 8th battalion of 
sepoys, he was present at the attack 
of some batteries which enfiladed 
the encampment near Mangalore, 
and which were carried hy the 
bayonet., He also led the attack at 
the head of the grenadier company 
of his battalion, and Carried a fort 
of which it was necessary to dis- 
possess the enemy previously to the 
formation of the siege of Mangalore. 
At the attack of the Bam Tower, a 
strong and commanding ontwork, 
he was severely wounded ; and al- 
though not recovered of this wound 
when Tippoo appeared before Man- 
galore, he joined his corps, which 
was posted, with some other troops, 
on an eminence a short distance 
from the fort, to prevent its close 
investiture by the enemy ; but this 
force, overpowered by numbers, was 
compelled to retreat. ^ In the course 
of the remarkable siege which fol- 
lowed, Ensign Walker was again 


wounded, and received repeated 
marks of approbation from Colonel 
Campbell, the distinguished officer 
who commanded the garrison. 
When a cessation of hostilities was 
concluded with the enemy. Ensign 
Walker was one of the two hostages 
who were delivered, on the part of 
the British troops, as a security for 
the conditions of the truce. For his 
spirited and zealous conduct on this 
occasion, the Government of Bom- 
bay bestowed on Ensign Walker 
the pay and allowances of captain, 
for the period that he was in the 
hands of the enemy, and a donation 
of 2,000 rupees from the treasury. 
In 1785 Ensign Walker sailed with 
an expedition to the north-west 
coast of America. The object was 
to collect furs, and to establish a 
military post at 1^‘ootka Sound, 
which it was intended he should 
command. The expedition explored 
the coast as far as lat. 62“^ N. ; but 
the scheme of establishing a post 
was abandoned In 1787 Ensign 
Walker rejoined the grenadier bat- 
talion at Bombay, and in 1788 be- 
came lieutenant. On the renewal 
of hostilities with Tippoo, in 1790, 
he embarked with his battalion, 
which formed part of a detachment 
under Colonel Hartley, intended 
for the relief of the rajah of Tra- 
vanoore. He served in the cam- 
paign that followed, and was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the line of the 
detachment. He was present at 
the battle of Tiroovanangary, and 
at the attack of the fort of Trin- 
calore, which was carried by esca- 
lade. In 1791 he was employed 
under Sir Eobert Abercrombie, 
against Tippoo, and continued in 
the field till the peace dictated by 
Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, before 
Seringapatam. ^ He was soon after 
appointed military secretary to 
Colonel Don, commanding in Ma- 
labar, In 1795 he was at the siege 
of Cochin, and in 1796 at the taking 
of Columbo, when he was military 
secretary to Colonel Petrie, com- 
manding the Bombay division of 
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the army. On the expiration of Company were about this time 
this service, he was appointed an directed to Guz^at, and Major 
assistant to the commissioners for Walker was appointed to command 
administering the affairs of Mala- the troops, and to conduct the ne- 
bar ; and in 1796, military secretary gotiations which were to establish 
to General James Stuart; which our influence in that part of India, 
latter confidential situation he held He inarched with a considerable 
during the whole period the gene- detachment, and joined the Gui- 
ral was commander-in-chief of the cawar troops before Zurree, the 
army at Bombay. In 1796 he ob- chieftain of which was in rebellion 
tained the rank of captain ; and in sLgmnst the superior government.. 
1797, deputy quartermaster-general Whilst negotiations were going for- 
with the rank of major; in 1798, ward, the rebels treacherously at- 
deputy military auditor - general, tacked the British with a force of 
to succeed to the office of au- 2,500 men ; but after an obstinate 
ditor-general on the first vacancy, conflict, the enemy were repulsed 
In 1799, on the breaking out of the with great loss. A large reinforce- 
war with Tippoo, Major Walker ment having arrived, under the 
was appointed quartermaster-gene- command oi Sir William Clarke, 
ral to the Bombay army in the the fort of Kurree was breached 
field ; he was at the battle of Sei- and carried by assault. On this 
dasere, and at the siege of Serin- occasion Major Walker received 
gapatam, wffiich terminated the the particular thanks of the go- 
career of Tippoo. Major Walker vernor-^neral in council. Oh the 
received one of the honorary gold 7th of June, 1802, Major Walker 
medals conferred for this service, was appointed political resident at 
In 1800 General Stuart returned the eoiirt of his highness the Gui- 
to Europe, and Major Walker re- cawar rajah; and a subsidiary force, 
ceived the instructions of govern- was stationed at Baroda, which 
ment to proceed to Cochin ; and on place, in the same year, was be- 
the generaFs departure, he inves- sieged and the Arabs expelled, 
tigated some complicated but im- The collection of the revenues of 
portant affairs with that rajah. At the district, which were ceded from 
this period Lord Wellesley ex- the Peishwa and the Guicawar, were 
pressed his approbation of Major placed under the administration of 
Walker’s services and character. Major Walker. In 1803-4 he was 
by offering to appoint him one of appointed to the charge of the dis- 
his extra aides-de-camp. In the trietof the Punj Mehals of the city 
same year he was appointed a and pergunnah of Broach and 
member of the commission for the other districts, which were con- 
administration of the government quered from Scindia and the Peish- 
of MaWjax. In December, Colonel wa. In 1885 a definite treaty was 
Wellesley wrote for one of tffe and 

commissioners to attend the opera- the Gulcswite rajah, 
tions of the army preparing, from the unqualified approbation of the 
Mysore, to reduce the districts of governor - general in council and 
Wynaad and Cotiote, at that time Bourt of Directors. In 1807 he was 
in a state of rebellion, and Major appointed to command an expedi- 
Walker was selected by his col- tion into Kattywar; and in No- 
leagues for this service. On its vember of that year, after a prac- 
termination, he received the thanks ticable breach was effected, the 
of the government of Madras, and fortress of Eundoma Eunaca sur- 
these were repeated on the termi- rendered to the detachment. In 
nation of the commission. The the course of this expedition, Major 
arms and political views of the Walker effected the abolition of the 
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revolting practice of infanticide, some years. Tlie services of few 
whick kad prevailed from time officers of tke East -India Corn- 
immemorial among tke Jahrejah pany have called forth the thanks 
Bajpoots, and a deed of the most of that government more frequently 
solemn nature was executed by the and^energetioally than those of this 
Jahrejah chieftains, renouncing for distinguished officer, 
ever the unnatur^ crime. The Wallbksteik, Duke of Meek*, 
natives also a^eed to abstain from lenhurg and Count of Waldstein, a 
the practice of tragga, a species of name conspicuously distinmshed 
suicide j and Major Walker effectv in the military operations of JEurope 
ed arrangements with the piratical during the early part of the sevens 
states in this part of India, not only teenth century, especially in the 
to renounce the praciice of piracy, Thirty Years* War,** which we 
and aU rights to wrecks, but to pay have noticed elsewhere. The family 
a oonsiderahie sum to the merchants of Waldstein had belonged to the 
who had suffered Trom their depre- nobility of Bohemia for many cen- 
dation. A compromise and settle- turies ; and the hereof this memoir 
ment was at the same time made was bom in his father’s castle of 
with the rajahs and petty chiefs of Hermanic, in September 1583. In 
Kattywar, for the regular payment Ms youth he pursued his studies at 
of their respective revenues and Pavia and Bologna, where he ac- 
tributes, without requiring that this quired an extensive knowledge of 
shouldheannuallyenforcedbyamili- languages, mathematics, and other 
tary expedition. All these measures, sciences connected with the military 
in favour of humanity and the public art. Waldstein, anxious to signalize 
interest, ^ received the strongest himself by military deeds, went to 
apmobation from the government Hungary, and served in the impe- 
pf India and the Court of directors, rial army against the Turks. After 
In 1808 this officer became lieu- the peace of Sitvatorok, in 1606, 
tenant-colonel, and the state of Ms Waldstein returned to Bohemia, and 
health obliged hira, in October of married an aged but wealthy widow, 
that year, to solicit a furlough to who died in 1614, and left him large 
Europe. He had proceeded as far estates in Moravia. Inl617heraised 
as Point de Gaffe on his passage, a body of 200 dragoons, with which 
when he was induced to return to he assisted the Archduke Eerdi- 
Bepbay, in consequence of a requi- nand of Austria, who was at war 
sition firom^ the govemor-genem 5 with the Venetians, In a short 
and he again entered Eattywar, at time he saw himself , at the head of 
the head of a British force of more several thousand men, and, after the 
magnitude than the former, and successful conclusion of the cam- 
was joined, as he had been on the paign, towards the end of 1617, the 
ff rst occasion, by the Guicawar Emperor Mathias made him his 
army. In June and July he cap- chamherlain and colonel in his 
tured the forts of Eandader and armies, and created him count. Im- 
Mallia, and in October, that of Posi- mediately afterwards he married 
tra. Having accomplished all the the daughter of Count Harrach ; 
objects of government, and tran- and the emperor, on this occasion, 
quillity being completely re-esta- conferrM upon him the dignity of 
hlished,Lieut.-CoLWallcer returned a count of the Holy Homan Em- 
tohis native country. In 1812 he pire. The States of Moravia ap- 
retired from the service ; but in pointed him commander of the Mo- 
1822 was appointed governor of St, ravian militia ; but, on his refusal 
Helena by the CouH of Directors, to join the Bohemians against the 
with the rank of brigadier-general, emperor, they deprived him of his 
in wMch situation he continued for command, and confiscated his es- 
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tates. Waldstein was now appointed ; 
qnartermaster-general of tne im- , 
perial army, and in tlie course of 
the following campaign, by his 
timely relief of Boucquoi, who was 
attacked by Counts Mansfeld and i 
Thurn, near Teyn (10th June, 1619), : 
he saved the emperor from being I 
made a captive in his own eapitaL j 
It seems that, the resources of the i 
emperor being exhausted, Wald- i 
stem gave large sums for the sup- 1 
port of his master. After the 
overthrow of King Frederick of 
Bohemia, the estates of his ad- 
herents were confiscated, and the 
reward of Waldstein was the lord- 
ship of Friedland, and other pro- 
perty of immense value. Wald- 
stein was neither intoxicated by his 
triumph nor by his wealth. In 
1621 he took the field against Bet- 
len Gabor, the prince of Transyl- i 
vania, and forced him to sue for; 
eace, which was granted, on con- ! 
ition that he should give up his 
claim to the crown of Hungary. 
During the two ensuing years, | 
Waldstein was principally occupied I 
with the man^ement of his estates. 
But Betlen (Sabor having again 
taken up arms against the emperor, | 
Waldstein hastened to Hungary, | 
and arrived just in time to save the | 
imperial army, which was besieged i 
in the camp at Godin g, on the fron- ; 
tiers of Moravia, As a reward for 
this victory, the emperor, towards 
the close of 1623, conferred upon 
him the title of prince, and in the 
following year (1624) created him 
duke 01 Friedland and prince of 
the Holy Boman Empmov ^ On the 
declaration of war of the Union of 
Lower Saxony, 'headed by Chris- 
tian IV., king of Denmark, which 
put the emperor into great embar- 
rassment, Waldstein raised at his 
own expense 28,000 men, with 
vphom he marched towards the 
Lower Elbe. The renown of his 
military skill, his wealth, and his 
liberality was so great, that men 
fiocked to his camp from all 
parts of Europe, whom the iron 
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hand of their commander kneaded 
into a well-united mass. The 
results of this campaign, so glo- 
rious for the imperiahsts, belong 
to the history of the Thirty Years' 
War. The campaign was begun and 
finished in 1626. Waldstein lost 
20,000 men hy disease and fatigue ; 
hut in the beginning of 162T he was 
again at the head of 50,000 men. 
On the 1st of August, 1627, he was 
at Troppau. On the 30th, he took 
Domitz, in Mecklenbnrg, after a 
rapid march of 250 mfles. The 
Danish war was finished by the 
peace of Xubeck (13th May, 1629). 
Waldstein 'S reward was the duchies 
of Mecklenburg. He chose Wis- 
mar for Ms residence, and obtained 
from the en^eror the title of ad- 
miral of the Baltic and the Oceanic 
Sea (the German Sea). His plan 
was to form a navy with the assist- 
ance of the Hanseatic towns, and 
to prevent Gusfeavus Adolphus, the 
king of Sweden, from choosing 
Germany for the theatre of his 
ambition. Ho sooner was Waldstein 
invested with Mecklenburg, than his 
numerous secret enemies changed 
their calumnies and intrigues into 
open accusations. Maximilian, duke 
of Bavaria, and Tilly, were among 
the most powerful of his enemies. 
Maximilian at length declared to 
the emperor, that he and all Ger- 
many would be ruined if the “ dic- 
tator imperii” remained longer at 
the head of the imperial armies. 
Ferdinand, after long hesitation, 
dismissed Waldstein from his com- 
mand IB' 1630, at the very moment 
when Gustavus AdoMhus left the 
coast of Sweden for the invasion of 
Germany. Waldstein then retired 
to Bohemia, and resided alternately 
at Prague and at Gitschin, where 
he lived with such splendour as to 
make the emperor himself jealous. 
The empire was on the brink of 
ruin, and there was only one man 
who could save it. This man was 
Waldstein- When he at last 
yielded to the supplications of the 
emperor to resume the command, 
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lie showed that he felt all his im- 
portance. Among his other con- 
ditions, he demanded that he should* 
haye the sovereignty of the pro- 
yinces that he might conquer ; and 
that the emperor should give him, 
as reward, one of his hereditary 
states (Bohemia?), of whieh he 
should be the sovereign, though as 
a vassal of the emperor. The cam- 
paign of Waldstein against Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was unsuccessful. 
After losing the battle of Liitzen, 
he punished with death many ge- 
neris, colonels, and inferior omcers, 
who had not behaved well in the 
engagement. He soon repaired his 
losses, and his arms were victorious 
in Saxony and Silesia. But his 
haughtiness became insupportable, 
and he openly manifest^ his de- 
sign. to make himself a powerful 
member of the empire. His old 
enemies, among whom was the 
duke of Bavaria, now conspired 
against him. They represented 
him as designing to overthrow 
Ferdinand’s power in Germany; 
and the emperor was the more 
ready to believe the accusation, as 
it became known that France had 
offered to Walds feein to aid him in 
obtaining the crown of Bohemia. 
The emperor ordered him to with- 
^aw from Bohemia and Moravia, 
to take up his winter quarters 
in Lower Saxony (December 1633); 
but Waldstein neither would nor 
could obey this order, which he 
regarded as a violation of the con- 
ditions on which he had resumed 
the command. Finding, however, 
that the emperor was resolved to 
dismiss him, he prepared to resign 
the command. His faithful lieu- 
tenants urged him not to abandon 
them ; and, in order to prove their 
invariable attachment, they signed 
a declaration at Pilsen, 12th Jan- 
uary, 1634, in which they promised 
to stay with Waldstein as long as 
he ^ would he their commander. ; 
This is the famous declaration ' 
which has always been represented | 
as a plot against the empex’or. ! 


Piccolomini, Gallas, and several 
other Italian and Spanish officers, 
availed themselves of the occasion 
to ruin Waldstein, and induced the 
emperor to sign an order, by whieht 
W aldstein was depriv ed of his 
command, and declared a rebeL 
Piccolomini and Gallas were com- 
missioned to take Waldstein dead 
or alive. Waldstein ultimately took 
refuge in the castle of Eger, whence 
he tried in vain to negotiate with, 
his enemies. It was through the 
treachery of some of his own of- 
ficers, wno had been bribed by the 
emperor, that he was destined to 
die. On the 25th of February, 1634, 
the commandant of Eger gave a 
, splendid entertainment to Wald- 
stein’s officers, at which the duke 
was not present, on account of his 
ill-health. After dinner an armed 
band rushed into the room, and the 
friends of Waldstein fell beneath 
their swords. Captain Devereux, 
at the head of thirty Irishmen, 
then rushed into the apartment 
of Waldstein, who received his 
death calmly from the hands of 
their leader, as he stood in his 
night-dress, in an utterly defence- 
less state. 

Wandewash, a town on the 
Coromandel coast, about thirty 
miles south of Madras, In 1739, 
when M. de Lally, the Erench 
governor in the East Indies, threat- 
ened with utter subjection the 
English settlements in the Car- 
natic, he was opposed most gal- 
lantly by Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Eyre) Coote, upon the Coromandel 
coast. Coote reduced the French 
settlements of Masulipatam and 
Conjeveram, and made a vigorous 
attack upon Wandewash, which he 
captured. Lally, in the autumn of 
1739, made a bold attempt to re- 
gain possession of the disputed set- 
tlement, but his force was utterly 
I broken ; he lost 600 men, and was 
I happy to save the vureck of his 
army by abandoning his camp to 
the victor . — See Sully. 
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day, entirely prevented tlieir march.. 

“VVAE, a contest between soye- But of all the G-reeks the Laced^- 
reigns or nations, which not being monians were the most rigid and 
determinable by the ordinary prin- scrupulous. The heavenly bodies 
ciples of justice and equity, is re- directed all their motions, and it 
ferred to the decision of the sword, was an invariable maxim with them 

The history of nations, from the nevertomarchbefore the full moon, 
earliest dawnings of society, pre- The Greeks are particularly re- 
sents almost one continued detail marked by Homer for marching in 
of warlike operations, which, as the good order and profound ^ence 5 
“ ultima ratio regum,” form the whereas the barbarian forces were 
most eventful periods in the annals all noise, clamour, and confusion, 
of mankind. In the first ages, the Before an engagement, the Grecian 
wars among neighbouring states soldiers always refreshed them- 
were little more than squabbles con- selves with victuals. The army 
cerning trespasses, combinations to was then marshalled in one front, 
punish' robberies, or associations to and the general made an oration to 
make reprisals. But as the states Ms soldiers, in which he exhorted 
began to fiourish, and increase in them to vigour: and such was the 
population, their wars became more effect of these speeches, that the 
serious, more extended, and more soldiers were frequently animated 
systematical. The conquest of a with fresh courage, and repulsed 
city or a state ennobled the general the enemy, by whom perhaps they 
who accomplished it j and the sub- had before been defeated, 
jugation of an empire immortalized The warlike spirit and militaTy 
the monarch as a hero : and the skill of theEomMts is celebrated in 
details of their martial deeds have the pages of Mstoaw. . In fact, from 
chiefiy occupied the songs of the the earliest period of the republic, 
poet, or the pen of the historian. they were a nation of warriors, and 
Before the Greeks engaged m were nearly always engaged in war ; 
war, it was usual to publish a de- first with the different states of 
claration of the injuries they had Italy, for about 500 years; and 
received, and to demand reparation then 200 more with the various 
by sending heralds, who carried in nations wMch they eventually sub- 
their hands a staff of laurel, en- dued. On this account every citi- 
twined with two serpents, as em- zen was obliged to enlist as a 
blems of peace, or an olive-branch soldier when the public service re- 
covered wdth wool, and adorned quired it, from the age of seventeen 
with different sorts of fruits. When to forty-six. The Eomana, how- 
the Greeks were determined to com- ever, never carried on any war 
mence the war, they offered sacri- without first solemnly proclaiming 
fices, and consulted t]^e oracles, rt. When they had any subject of 
After thus, rendering - the gods, pro- (lonapjamt,: either real m pretended, 
pitious, a herald was sent to the agaanst a .^aiatioii, they sSot two nr 
enemy to tell them to prepare for more !Feciales to demand redress, 
an invasion, and who sometimes If it was not immediately granted, 
threw a spear towards them, in they delayed thirty-three days be- 
token of defiance. Let the posture fore they declared war in a formal 
of their affairs be what it would, manner. TMs was done by the 
the Greeks never marched against Eeciales, who went to the confines, 
their enemies till favourable omens and ad^r repeating a few words, 
encouraged the enterprise. An threw ^ bloody spear into the 
eclipse of the moon, or any lin- neighbouring territory. Afterwards, 
toward accident, or the intervening when the empire was enlarged, and 
of what they esteemed an unlucky wnrs carried on with distant na- 
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tioTis, tMs ceremony was performed 
in a certain field near the city, 
wHch was called ‘‘ ager hostilis.” 
Thus Augustus declared war pro- 
fessedly against Gleopatra, hut in 
reality against Antony* So Marcus 
Antoninus, before he set out to the 
war against the ScytMans, shot 'a 
bloody spear from the temple of 
Bellona into the ager hosUlia. The 
Bomans usually attacked places by 
a sudden assault ; and if that failed, 
they tried to reduce them by a 
blockade. They first surrounded 
a town with their troops, and by 
their missive weapons endeavoured 
to clear the walls of the defenders. 
Then, joining their shields in the 
form of a testudo, or tortoise, to 
secure themselves from the darts 
of the enemy, they came up to the 
gates, and tried eimer to undermine 
the walls or to scale them. If the 
place could not be taken by storm, 
it was invested. Two lines of for- 
tifications or intrenchments were 
drawn around the place, at some 
distance from one another, called 
the lines of contravallation and cir- 
cunavallation ; the one against the 
sallies of the townsmen, and the 
other against attacks from without. 
These lines were composed of a 
ditch and a rampart, sfrengthened 
with a parapet and embattlements, 
and sometimes a solid wall of con- 
siderable height and ? tbickness, 
flanked with towers or forts at pro- 
per distances round the whole. 

Of the military tactics and war- 
like habits of the ancient G-auls and 
Franks, we have little information 
beyond the accounts afforded us by 
the Boman writers. It appears 
from CaBsar, that when the G-auls 
were attacked by a neighbouring 
state, or any other enemy, the king, 
by a trumpet, proclaimed an assem- 
bly. It was generally composed 
only of the nobles of the city ; for 
there were in all Gaul only two 
honourable ranks, — ^the Druids and 
the^ knights. When they had to j 
deliberate on war, an armed assem- ! 
bly was, summoned. All the youth | 
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who had arrived at the age of pu- 
berty, were obliged by law to ap- 
pear in that assembly in arms ; and 
he who came last was killed in the 
presence of all the rest, after having 
suffered various torments. — The 
Franks marched to war by cantons. 
The Tourangeots, says Gregory of 
Tours, the/ Poitevins, the Bessins, 
the Marceaux, and the Mangevins, 
marchedintoBrittany, against v aroc, 
the son of Maelou. Those troops 
were commanded by centurions, 
who were their captains in war, and 
their judges in peace. The centu- 
rions took care to preserve the spirit 
of their military associations or fra- 
ternities, by appointing relations and 
neighbours to the same battalion, 
and by placing them near each other 
in battle. They were called peers ; 
and he who was convicted of having 
deserted Ms companion, lost his 
rank and benefice 5 i, e. the portion 
of Salic and conquered lands which 
he held by the liberality of the 
prince, who had given it him as a 
testimony and reward of his valour. 
The Franks, while they were march- 
ing to battle, and while their officers 
drew them up in the field, inflamed 
the courage of one another by mili- 
tary songs, in which they celebrated 
the virtues of their ancient heroes. 

Among the ancientBritons, valour 
in war was the most admired and po- 
pularvirtue. They wereaecustomed, 
almost from mfaney, to handle arms, 
and to sing the rforious actions of 
their ancestors. This inspired their 
young hearts with an impatient de- 
sire of engaging the enemy. As they 
advanced in years, they were made 
fully sensible that everything in life 
depended on their courage. The 
smiles of the fair, the favour of the 
great, the praise of the bards, the 
applause of the people, and even 
happiness after death, were only to 
be obtained by brave and daring 
exploits in war. When two hostile 
armies^ were stationed near each 
other, it was the constant custom of 
the commanders of both to retire 
from their troops, and spend the 
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niglit before a battle in meditating horses at fnU speed on a declivity, 
on the dispositions they intended to turn short in a moment, stand upon 
mate during the approaching action, the pole of their cars, or upon the 
When two Britisn kings or chiefs yoke of their horses, when they are 
made peace, or entered into an alii- runningfiwiftly,andinstantaneously 
ance, they generally confirmed the dart again into their chariots.” 
agreement by feasting together, by Among the Anglo-Saxons, all 
exchanging arms, and sometimes by such as were qualified to h^ arms 
drinking a few drops of each other’s in one family were led to the field 
blood, which was esteemed a most by the head of that family ; and 
sacred and inviolable bond of friend- every landholder was obliged to 
ship. The armories of the Britons keep armour and weapons, accord-* 
were furnished with helmets, coats ing to Ms rank and possessions, 
of mail, shields, and chariots ; and Every ten families made a tithing, 
with spears, daggers, swords, battle- whicn was commanded by the 
axes, and bows. The helmet, coat Borsholder, in his military capacity 
of mail, and chariot, were confined styled conductor. Ten tithings 
to the chiefs ; whilst the common constituted a hundred, the soldiers 
soldiers always fought on foot. The of wMeh were led by their chief 
shield was like the target of our magistrate, called sometimes a 
present Highlanders, slight, gene- Hundredary. This officer elected 
rally round, and always bossy. The by the hundred, at their public 
sword was like that of some moun- court, where they met armed, and 
taineers, large, heavy, and un- every member, as a token of his 
pointed. The dagger wm simil^ obedience to Mm, touched his | 

to their dirk. The Britons used weawm wlmn dmsenT • ® 

two sorts of oars in battle j the one, hundred courts^ heidfor Miis especM 
armed with scythes and grappling- purpose, were called 
irons, carried but one man, who hid The whole force of the county was 
to manage four small but very swift Maced under the command of the 
horses. These warriors began the Heretqch, or general. When the 
fight, drove from quarter to quarter, king did not command himself, an 
and endeavoured to open the bat- officer was appointed, called the 
talions of the enemy. This was c^nmff*s~&old, or king’s lieutenant, 
followed by another kind of car, whose office lasted only during the 
which had neither scythes nor year. The Saxons fought with their 
grappling-irons; but it contained spiked shields and swords (says 
a few valiant combatants, who, Strutt), much like the Eoman gladi- 
penetrating the opening ranks, an- ators. - In the battles of Yortimer 
noyed the enemy on right and left and Horsa, the Saxons rushed on 
with showers of darts. If they at- with such ^ impetuosity, that they 
tacked - the cavalry, they quitted , routed Oaitigem’s division ; but the 
their cars, and fought sw'ord inhaaid. Britens^ur^teYoriha^ Horsa 

The drivers of these chariots, how^ in flkoJt and; defeated him. The 
ever, who, according to Tacitus, fagitives repair^ to Hengish who 
were chosen men, retreated slowly was in vain fighting with Ambrosias 
from the mi<kt of the fray to a and his -wedge-formed army; but 
quarter of the field, whither their in the next year the Saxons remained 
masters might rejoin them, if they complete conquerors, by means of 
were likely to be worsted. “ Thus their swords and battle-axes, 
these barbarians (says Csesar) imi- The military tactics of the Danes 
tate the expedition of the cavalry was generally to dispose their armies 
and the firmness of the infantry, in the form of a wedge. Cavalry 
They are become so dexterous by was little regarded ; some soldiers, 
practice, that they can stop their however, who served both on foot 
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and horseback, were commonly sta- changes in the art of war ; but .the 
tioned in the flanks. The Danes, leading principles of military stra- 
who constituted so great a proper- tegy, at least among civilized na- 
tion of the inhabitants, and were tions, have been nearly the same in 
for some time the predominant all ages. Hence arises the interest 
people, of England, were of as bold which every intelligent reader feels 
and intrepid a spirit as the Saxons in acq^uiring a general knowledge 
had ever been, and rather more of ancient warfare, by which he is 
fierce and warlike. It was one of enabled, in his study of modern tac- 
their martial laws, ** that a Dane tics, to make just comparisons, and 
who wished to acquire the character draw legitimate conclusions. But, 
of a brave man, should always at- in addition to this, it is essential 
tack two enemies, stand firm and that every person of liberal educa- 
receive the attack of three, retire tion, should be acquainted with the 
only one pace from four, and fiee leading epochs of military history, 
from no fewer than five.’* * as recorded in those celebrated con- 

Cavalry,.among the Anglo-Saxons tests which have frequently decided 
and Danes, was mostly used to pre- the fate of nations and of empires, 
vent attack in flank ; but the Is or- both in ancient and modern times, 
mans introduced the long-how and The various battles of the last and 
the chief use of cavalry m main present century, in which English 
force. Instead of the bat^e-axe bravery has been called into action, 
infantry in the Anglo-Saxon fron^ have been detailed in the course of 
they placed bill-men, crossbow-men, these pages, under their respective 
and archers. Tactics similar to the heads ; and we now take the oppor- 
Hormans continued, during the tunity, under this general article, of 
Middle Age, among our early Eng- briefly noticing, in alphabetical 
lish ancestors. G-rose enumerates order, some of the most celebrated 
the various machines employed in Battles of classical history, 
war during this period ; viz., the (7(aJ7J^f^.-~This memorable battle 
balls ta, catapult, onager, scorpion ; was fought between Hannibal, the 
the mangona, and its diminutive celebrated Carthaginian general, 
mangonel, the trebuchet, the pe- and the Homan consuls, P. Jfemilius 

S , the robinet, and mate-^ifibn ; and Terentius Yaxro, during the 
ricoUe, heugles or bibles, the second Punic war, b.c. 216, \vhen 
espringal, the matafimda, the war- the Romans were defeated, with the 
wolf, and the engine-a-verge. ^ The loss of 40,000 slain, and 10,000 pri- 
mangona, or mangonel, was similar soners. 

to the bahsta. The trebuchet, or Chcaronea , — ^The battle of Chae- 
trip-getis, for throwing stones, ronea is celebrated for the victory 
seenos to have been the same as the which Philip of Macedon obtained, 
trepied. The petrarj, matafunda, with 32,000 men, over the confede- 
heugles or bibles, couiUart, and war- rated armies of the Athenians and 
wolf (in one sense), were machines the Thebans ; and in which his son 
for ejecting stones. The bricoUe Alexander first distinguished him- 
shot darts, called carreaux, or quar- self, at seventeen years of age, by 
rels. The espringal (Grose says) commanding the left wing of his 
was calculated for throwing large father’s army, and destroying the 
darts, called muchettae ; and some- famous Theban Sacred Band, 
times vicetons, i.e, arrows with the Qunaxa, a place situated in As- 
feathers put diagonally, so as to oc- syria, near Babylon, was famous for a 
c^sion them to turn in the air. battle fought there b.o. 401, be- 
The discovery of gunpowder, and tween Artaxerxes and his brother 
the iatroduc^on of fire-arms in the Cyrus the Younger, who was as- 
fifeenth century, have effected great sisted by. the Greeks and other Eu- 
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ropean forces, -vrlien tke deatli of flower of tjie wliole army, and Ixad 
the latter led to the celebrated 6,000 horse for Ms guard, oom- 
Betreat of the 10,000 G-reeks,” so manded by Artagerses. Though he 
admirably related by Xenophon, was in the centre, he was beyond 
their commander. The army of the left wing of Cyrus’s army, so 
Cyrus consisted of 13,000 Greeks, much did the front of Ms own 
100,000 barbarians, and twenty exceed that of the enemy in extent, 
chariots armed with scythes. That A hundred and fifty chariots toaed 
of the enemy, in horse and foot, with scythes were placed in the front 
might amount to about 1,200,000, of the army, at some distance from 
under four generals, Tissaphernes, one another. The scythes were 
Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abraoomas, fixed to the axle downwards and 
without including 6,000 chosen aslant, so as to cut down and over- 
horse, that fought where the king throw all before them. The armies 
was present, and never quitted his were not distant above four or five 
person. Cyrus posted upon his hundred paces, when the Greeks 
right 1,000 Paphlagonian horse, began to sing the hymn of battle, 
supported by the Euphrates, and ana to march on slowly at first, and 
the light-armed infantry of the with silence. When they came near 
Greeks j and next them, Clearchus, the enemy, they set up great cries, 
Proxenus, and the rest of the gene- striking their darts upon their 
ral officers to Menon, at themead sjdelds to frighten the horse, and 
of their several corps. The left then moving all together, they 
wing, composed of Lydians, Phry- sprang forward upon the barbarians 
gians, and other Asiatic nations, with all their ffirce, who did not 
was commanded by Arises, Who wMt pharge, but Mofc to thehf 
had 1,000 horse. Cyrus placed heek and fled universally^, except 
himself in the centre, where the Tissaphernes, who stood his ground 
chosen troops of the Persians and with a small part of his troops, 
other barbarians were posted. He Cyrus saw with pleasure the. enemy 
had around him 600 horsemen, routed by the Greeks, and was pro- 
armed at all points, as were their claimed king by those around him. 
horses, with frontlets and breast- But he did not give himself up to a 
plates. The prince’s head was un- vain joy, nor as yet reckon himself 
covered, as were those of all the victor. He perceived that Arta- 
Persians, whose custom it was to xerxes was wheeling his right to 
give battle in that manner ; the attack Mm in flank, and marched 
arms of all his people were red, and directly gainst him with his 600 
those of Artaxerxes were white, horse* Bte killed Artagerses, who 
Of the army of Artaxerxes, Tissa- commanded the king’s guard of 6,000 
phernes commanded the left, wMch horse, with his own hand, and put 
consisted of cavadry armed with the whole body to flight. Discover- 
white cuirasses, and of light^aermed ing Ms her out^ Ms 

infantry ; in the centre was the ey^^ ^wMIng' wifife* rage^^’^* I see 
heavy-armed foot, a great part of him,’* and spurred against Mm, fol- 
which had bucklers made ot wood, lowed only oy his principal officers ; 
which covered the soldier entirely for his troops had quitted their 
(these were Egyptians). The rest ranks to follow the runaways. The 
of the light-armed infantry and ojP battle then became a single combat, 
the horse formed the right wing, in some measure, between Arta- 
The foot were drawn up by nations, xerxes and Cyrus ; and the two 
with as much depth as front, and in brothers were seen, transported 
that order composed square batta- with rage and fury, endeavouring, 
lions. The king had posted him* like Eteoeles and Polynices, to 
self in the main body with the plunge their swords into each other’s 
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hearts, and to assure themselyes of 
the throne hy the death of their 
riTal. Cyrus having opened his 
■way through those wEo were drawn 
up in battle before Artaxerxes, 
joined him, and killed his horse, 
that feh with him to the ground. 
He rose and was remounted upon 
another, when Cyrus attacked him 
again, gave him a second wound, 
and was preparing to give him a 
third, in hopes that it would prove 
his last. The king, like a lion 
wounded by the hunters, only the 
more furious from the smart, sprang 
forwards, impetuously pushing his 
horse against Cyrus, wno running 
headlong, and without regard to his 
person, threw himself into the midst 
of a Eight of darts a^ed at him 
from all sides, and received a wound 
firom the king*8 javelin, at the in- 
stant all the rest discharged ’their 
weapons against him. Cyrus fell 
dead : some say that it was from ; 
the wound given him by the king ; 
others affirm that he was killed 
^ a Carian soldier. * {Diod, l.xiv.) 
llie battle continued for some 
time afterwards j and although the 
Greeks were everywhere victorious, 

them in the utmost di:S^^es, — 
the object of the expedition — to 
place mm on the Persian throne — 
being now inevitably at an end. 
The success of tto battle, however, 
shows the superioriiy of valour and 
military knowledge over the greatest 
numbers without them. 

Grcmicus. — The Granicus is a 
river of Phrygia, where the cele- 
brated battle was fought between 
the armies of Alexander the Great 
and Darius, the king of Persia, b.c. 
334, when 600,000 Persians were 
defeated by 30,000 Macedonians. 

JELydm^es , — The river Hydaspes 
is memorable for a battle fought 
there between Alexander the Great 
and Poms, the Indian monarch, 
when the latter was signally de- 
feated j but the Macedonian con- 
|ueror generously restored him his 


I&svs, — The battle of Issus, a 
town of Cilicia, situated on the bor- 
ders of Syria, was fought between 
Alexander the Great and the Per- 
sians under Darius, their king, b.c. 
333. In this battle the Persians 
lost 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, 
and the Macedonians only 300 foot 
and 150 horse, according to Dio- 
doms Siculus. 

Z/erntra, — A. village of Boeotia, 
situated between Thespia and Pla- 
tsea, is famous for the battle fought 
between Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 
and Epaminondas, the Theban ge- 
neral, B.c. 371, when the former was 
signally defeated, and the Spartans 
for ever afterwards lost the empire 
of Greece, which -they had .main- 
tained for nearly 500 years. 

Mantinea . — The battle of Man- 
tinea, a town of Arcadia, was fou-ght 
between Epaminondas, at the head 
of the Thebans, and the combined 
forces of Athens, Lacedsemon, Ar- 
cadia, Achaia, and Elis, about 363 
B.C., when the Thebans were vic- 
torious. 

Marathon, a village in Attica, 
near Athens, is famous for the me- 
morable victory obtained by Mil- 
tiades over the Persian forces, con- 
sisting of 100,000 foot and 10,000 
horse, or, according toYaleriusMax- 
imns, of 300,000 men. The army 
of Miltiades consisted only of 10,00*0 
Athenians and 6,000 Platscans. 
Previous to the battle, Miltiades 
drew up his army at the foot of a 
mountain, that the enemy should 
not he able either to surround him, 
or charge him iu the rear. On the 
two sides of Ms army he caused 
large trees to be thrown, which 
were cut down on purpose, in order 
to cover his hanks and render the 
Persian cavalry useless. Miltiades 
made the wings of his army exceed- 
ingly strong, but had left the main 
body more weak, and not so deep ; 
the reason of which seems manifest 
enough. Having but 10,000 men 
to oppose to such a multitude of 
the enemy, it was impossible for 
him either to make an extensive 
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front, or to give an equal deptli to 
Ms battalions. He was obliged, 
therefore, to take Ms choice ; and 
he imagined that he could gain the 
victory no otherwise than by the 
efforts he should make with his two 
wings, to break and disperse those 
of the Persians. Patis, the Persian 
commander, was v%ry sensible that 
the place was not advantageous for 
him ; but, relying upon the number 
of Ms troops, he determined to en- 
gage. The Athenians did not wait 
for the enemy's charging them. As 
soon as the signal of battle was 
given, they ran against the enemy 
with all the fury imaginable. The 
Persians looked upon tMs first step 
of the Athenians as a piece of mad- 
ness, considering their army was so 
small, and utterly destitute both of 
cavalry and archers ; but they were 
quickly undeceived W the deter- 
mined valour of the Greeks. The 
Persians then attacked, the nmin 
body of the Grecian army, and 
m^e their greatest effort particu- 
larly upon their front. This was 
led by Aristides and Themistocles, 
who supported the attack a long 
time with an intrepid courage and 
bravery, but were at length obliged 
to give ground. At that very in- 
stant came up their two victorious 
wings, which had defeated those of 
the enemy, and put them to flight. 
HotMng could be more seasonable 
for the main body of the Grecian ' 
army, wMch began to be broken, 
being quite borne down by the 
number of the Persians. ,, The scale 
was quicldj turned anff the barba- 
rians were entireiy routed. Sfaay 
all betook themselves to flight, hot 
towards Hieir camp, but to their 
sMps, that they might make their 
escape. The Athenians pursued 
them thither, and set many of their 
vessels on Are. It was on this oc- 
casion that OynsBgirus, the brother 
of the poet iEschylus, who had laid 
hold of one of the sMps, in order 
to get into it with those that fled, 
had his right hand cut off, and fell 
into the sea and was drowned. The 
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Athenians had not above 200 
men killed on their side in this 
engagement ; whereas, on the side 
of 3ie Persians, about 6,000 
were slain, without reckoning those 
who fell into the sea as they en- 
deavoured to escape, or those that 
were consumed with the sMps set 
on fire. Immediately after (the 
battle, an Athenian soldier, still 

quitted the army, and ran to Athens 
to carry his fellow-citizens the happy 
news of, the victoiy. When he 
arrived at the magistrates* house, 
he only uttered two words, Xatpgre, 
XctipiTB (rejoice, rejoice), and fell 
dead at their feet. 

JBharsaliay a town of Thessaly, 
is celebrated for the battle fought 
between Julins Gsesar and Pompey 
the Great, b.c. 48, when the latter 
was defeated. 

a town of Macedonia, 
so eslled from Philip* king, of Mace- 

fought betwo^ Au^tus and 

Antony on one side, and the re>- 
publican forces of Brutus and GaSr 
sius on the other, in which the 
latter were siMaHy defeated. 

Flcdma . — The oattle of Platsea, 
a town of Boeotia, was fought be- 
tween Mardonius, the commander 
of Serxes, king of Persia, and Pau- 
i sanias, the Spartan general, aided 
by the Athenians and Tegeans, 
under the command of Aristides. 
The Persian army consisted of 
300,000; that of the Grecians did 
not amount to 70,000, of which 
were but 5,000 Spartans. Of 
^ 

fives, while <3ie 

but few men, > This battle was 
fought on the 22nd of September, 
the same day as the battle of My- 
cale, 479 b.c. and by this victory 
Greece was totally delivered for ever 
from the continual alarms to which 
she was exposed on account of the 
Persian invasions. The first en- 
counter of the Spartans and Per- 
sians was exceedingly fierce. The 
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Spartans were tlie first who broke 
in upon the Persian forces, and put 
them into disorder* Mardonius, 
their general, falling dead of a 
wound he had received in the en- 
gagement, all his army betook 
themselves to flight; and those 
Greeks (auxiliaries of the Persians) 
who were engaged against Aris- 
tides, did the same, as soon as they 
understood the barbarians were de- 
feated. The Persians had taken 
shelter in their former camp, where 
they had fortified themselves with 
an inclosure of wood. The Lace- 
dsemonians pursued them thither, 
and attacked them in their in- 
trenchment ; but this they did 
weakly and irresolutely, like people 
that were not much aeeustomed to 
sieges, and to storm walls. The 
Athenian troops having advice of 
this, left off pursuing their Grecian 
adversaries, and marched to the 
camp of the Persians, which after 
several assaults they carried, and 
made a horrible slaughter of the 
enemy. Of the vast forces of the 
Persians, scarcely three thousand 
escaped with their lives, while the 
Grecian army lost bnt few men ; 
and among these, ninety-one Spar- 
tans, fifty-two Athenians, and six- 
teen Tegeans, were the only sol- 
ders who were found in the num- 
ber of the slain. The plunder 
which the Greeks ohtaiaed in the 
Persian camp was immense. Pau- 
sanias received the tenth of all the 
spoils, on account of Ms uncommon 
valour during the engagement, and 
the rest were rewarded according 
to their respective merits. 

Selasia . — The battle of Selasia, a 
town of Laconia, was fought between 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia, and 
Cleomenes, kmg of Sparta, b.c. 222, 
when the latter was defeated, and 
with him, it may be said, terminated 
the political existence of Sparta. 

. Thermoj^ylcB, the name of a 
small pass leading from Thessaly 
into Locris and Phoeis, which is 
memorable for a battle fought there, 
B.c. 480, between Xerxes and the 


Greeks, in which 300 Spartans, un- 
der Leonidas their king, resisted for 
three successive days the repeated 
attacks of the bravest and most 
courageous of the Persian army, 
which, according to some historians, 
amounted to 5,000,000. The Spar- 
tans were all slain, except one j and 
Xerxes in that* affair lost above 
20,000 men, among whom were two 
of the king’s brothers. 

Thrasymenus, — The battle of 
Thrasymenus, a lake of Italy, near 
Perusinm, was fought b.c. 217, be- 
tween Hannibal, the renowned Car- 
thaginian general, and the Homans 
under Plaminius the consul. The 
lake Thrasymenus and the monn- 
tains of Cortona form a very narrow 
defile, which leads into a large valley, 
lined on both sides with hills of 
a considerable height. Hannibal 
posted himself on the hill, and al-* 
lowed the Homans to enter the defile. 
He then suddenly attacked them, 
and threw the Homans into disorder, 
and the greatest slau^ter ensued. 
In the confiict 15,000 J^omans were 
killed, and about 10,000 escaped to 
Home by different roads. Hannibal 
lost in Ml but 1,500 men. 

Zama, a town of Xumidia, near 
Carthage, which is known as the site 
of the celebrated victory obtained 
there by Scipio over Hannibal, b.c. 
202, which eventually led to the 
ruin of Carthage and the destruc- 
tion of her great commander. Xever 
was a more memorable battle fought, 
whether we regard the generals, the 
armies, the two states that con- 
tended, or the empire that was in 
dispute. The disposition Hannibal 
made of his men, is said, by the 
skilful in the art of war, to be supe- 
rior to any even of his former ar- 
rangements. The battle began by 
the elephants, on the side of the 
Carthaginians ; which being terrified 
by the cries of the Homans, and 
wounded by the slingers and archers, 
turned upon themselves, and caused 
much confusion in both wings of 
their army, in which the cavalry 
was placed. Being thus deprived 
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of tlie assistance of tlie horse, in botind to pay ten thousand talents 
which their greatest strength con- in fifty years ; to give hostages fe 
sisted, the heavy infantry joined on the delivery of their ships and their 
both sides. The Romans were more elephants j to restore Masinissa all 
vigorous and powerful in the shock ; the territories that had been taken 
the Carthaginians more active and from him, and not to make war in 
ready. However, they were unable Africa but by the permission of the 
to withstand the continual pressure Romans. d?hus ended the second 
of the Roman shields, and having Punic war, seventeen years aftdr it 
given way a little, this soon brought had begun. Carthage still con- 
on a general flight. The rear-guard, tinued an empire, but without power 
who had orders from Hannibal to to defend its possessions, and only 
oppose those that fled, now began waiting the pleasure of the oon- 
to attack their own forces ; so that querors, to end the period of its 
the body of the infantry sustained existence. 

a double encounter, — of those who There are also many celebrated 
caused their flight, and those who Waks recorded in history, with 
endeavoured to prevent it. At which the mind of the military 
length, however, the general finding reader should be familiarized ; as 
that they were not to be made to the Trojan War, the Peloponnesian 
stand, directed that they should fall War, the 8acred War of Greece, 
behind, while he brought up his the Punic Wars, the MitJiridatic 
fresh forces to oppose the pursuers. Wars, the Social War of Italy, the 
Scipio, on this, immediately sounded Seven Years' War, and the TMrty 
a retreat, in order to bring np his Years* War, which are all detailed 
men, a second time, in good order, under respective heads. But 
And now the combat began afresh the great contest, in which the 
between the flower of both armies. English were the most deeply en- 
The Carthaginians, however, having gaged, under the renowned duke of 
been deprived of the succour of Marlborough, is the one known 
their elephants and their horses, as the 

and their enemies being stronger of ** Wae of SucoessioK,” which 
body, were obliged to give ground, was occasioned by the accession of 
In the mean time Masinissa, who the ‘duke of Anjou, grandson of 
hadheen in pursuit of their cavalry, Louis XIV. of Prance, to the 
returning and attacking them in the throne of Spain. Charles II. king 
rear, completed their defeat. A of Spain, too was the last male 
total rout ensued ; twenty thousand descendant of the Spanish branch 
men were killed in battle or the of the house of Austria, having no 
pursuit, and as many were taken issue nor brothers, the succession 
prisoners. Hannibal, who had done to the Spanish monarchy appeared 
aU that a great general and sm. un- to Wlong to Maria IJieresa, queen of 
daunted soldier could perform^ fled Prance^ the eideet Atei^ of yhades, 
with a small body of horse to Adru- amd to tlie^ehiliEfen: bf mMmage 
metum, fortune seeming to delight with Louis XIV. ^ She had, how- 
in confounding his ability, his va- ever, on her marriage renounced, 
lour, and experience. This victory by a solemn covenant, her right to 
brought on peace. The Carthagi- the throne of Spain. The second 
nians, by Hannibars advice, offered sister of Charles was married to 
conditions to the Romans, which Leopold I., emperorof Germany, and 
the latter dictated, not as rivals but had not made, on marriage, a renun- 
as sovereigns. By this treaty, the ciation of her rights of succession ; 
Carthaginians were obliged to quit her daughter, however, the eleetress 
Spain, and all the islands in the of Bavaria, had, previous to her 
Mediterranean Sea. They were marriage, been obliged to renounce 
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her hereditary claims. TheEmperor 
Leopold, in consequence, claimed the 
crown of Spain , for his second son, 
Charles, on account of Leopold’s 
mother being aunt of Charles II. 
But on the death of Charles II. in 
1700, a secret will was discovered, 
which named the duke of Anjou 
sole heir to the Spanish monarchy. 
Louis, aware that a war, with Austria 
at least, must be the result of his 
acceptance of the Spanish crown 
for his ^andson, hesitated before 
availing mmself of the offer, which i 
was rendered the more pressing, 
by tbe general feeling of the Spa- 
nish nation in favonr of the house 
of Bourbon. A council which he 
summoned on the occasion, gave its 
unanimous opinion in favour of ac- 
ceptance, and induced the Erench 
king immediately to proclaim the 
duke of Anjou as king of Spain and 
the Indies, by the title of Philip Y. ,* 
and to his assembled court he pre- 
sented him with these laconic words : 
— You see before you the king of 
Spain. Wature has formed him for 
it ; the deceased king has nomi- 
nated him ; the people desire him 5 
and I "consent.” These words be- 
came the signal of a war, which was 
one of the longest and most general 
in Europe. On the side of the 
emperor were the states of Ger- 
many, with the exception of Ba- 
varia and Cologne, Most of the 
powers of Europe acknowledged 
Philip Y., who made his entry into 
Madrid on the 14th of April, 1701. 
England and the States -General, 
though they had acknowledged 
Philip Y., entertained fears lest the 
balance of European power should 
be destroyed by the union of Prance 
with Spain. An event, however, 
soon occurred which brought on a 
crisis. This was the death of the 
exiled king of England, James IL, 
and the recognition by Louis of Ms 
son as king of Great Britain, This 
was the immediate cause of the 
treaty drawn up at the Hague, on 
September 1701, and generally 
known under the name of the “ Se- 
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cond Grand Allmnce.” ^ It was sign- 
ed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor of Germany, the States - 
General, and the king of England. 
This alliance was afterwards joined 
hy the kings of Portugal and 
Prussia and the duke of Savoy. 
Three months had not elapsed after 
her accession, before war was de- 
clared by the powers united by 
that treaty against Prance. At the 
commencement of ^ the war, the 
Prench for some time maintained 
the glory of their arms, and de- 
feated the Imperialists on the Up- 
per Ehine; hut the earl of Marl- 
borough, who had been appointed 
to the command of the Anglo-Dutch 
army, made considerable progress 
in Planders, while the combined 
fleets of England and Holland de- 
stroyed a Prench fleet in the Bay 
of Yigo. The fortress of Landau, 
on the Ehine, was also taken by 
the imperial general Lewis of 
Baden. The following year was 
spent by Marlborough in reducing 
the fortified places on the frontiers 
of the Spanish Netherlands, In 
Southern Germany the contest was 
more unfavourable to the allies. 
The Prench marshal Yillars had 
succeeded in crossing the Ehine, 
and in uniting his forces with 
those of the elector of Bavaria. 
In Italy and Alsace the Prench 
had likewise the advantage in arms. 
The campaign of 1704 w^ more 
unfavourable to the Prench arms. 
Marlborough, having secured the 
safety of the Netherlands, deter- 
mined upon marching into Ger- 
many to the aid of the emperor, 
wbose capital was menaced on one 
side, by the Prench and Bavarian 
armies, and on the other by the 
Hungarians, who had taken occa- 
sion of the war to attempt a revolt. 
A plan also was resolved upon hy 
the allies to unite the forces under 
the three generals, Marlborough, 
Eugene, and Lewis of Baden, while 
General Stahrenberg was to remain 
in Italy. The junction of their 
armies was effected at Heilbronn, 
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on tlie I^eckar* It was agreed 
among them, that Prince Eugene 
should march along the Bhine, 
while the two other generals direct- 
ed their course to the Danube. The 
passage of the Danube was bravely 
and successfully disputed by the 
Jiavarians near Donauwerth. At 
the same time Eugene had joined 
Marlborough with 20,000 men. 
The prince of Baden, whose obsti- 
nacy it was feared might derate 
their plans, was sent to reduce In- 
goldstadt. On the 13fch of August 
a decisive engagement took place at 
Blenheim, which terminated in the 
complete defeat of the Erench and 
Bavarians. In 1706 fresh exertions 
were made by Louis to maintain an 
army in Germany, and to take the 
offensive in Savoy and Elanders. 
Accordingly he sent into Elanders 
one of the finest armies that had 
yet appeared in the war, and placed 
it under the command of Marshal 
Villeroi. The imprudent ardour 
of this general proved disastrous to 
liis projects. He left a strong posi- 
tion which he had taken up at Lou- 
vain e, to give battle to Marlbo- 
rough on the plains of Eamilies, 
which resulted in his complete de- 
feat. It was fought almost on the 
site of Waterloo, by which name 
it has often been designated. The 
victory at Eamilies secured to the 
allies the greater part of the Spa- 
nish Netherlands, while, to increase 
the misfortunes of Louis, his mar- 
shal, Marsin, lost the battle of 
Turin, against Prince Eugene, — a 
defeat wmch was followed by the 
loss of all the territories which had 
been occupied by the Erench in 
Italy. In Spain they were also 
repulsed in an attack upon Barce- 
lona ; and the English and Portu- 
guese entered Madrid, which city, 
however, they were unable to retain. 
In 1707 a considerable portion of 
the Spanish inheritance was in pos- 
session of the Imperialists and their 
allies, while Lombardy and Elan- 
ders had already been secured to 
them by the battles of Turin and 
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Eamilies. Louis at this, time de- 
termined upon a diversion' in his 
plan of attack, which was soon fol- 
lowed by important consequences. 
The large body of troops whicb 
had been forced to evacuate Italy 
he collected together, and placing 
them under the command of the 
duke* of Berwick, sent them into 
Spain to the support of his grand- 
son. ^ On the 26tn of April, a most 
decisive victory was obtained by 
him over the English and Portu- 
guese under the eari of Galway and 
the Marquis Las Minas, at Al- 
manza. In this important battle 
the allies sustained a loss of 17,000 
killed, wounded, and taken pri- 
soners. Their two generals were 
withdrawn from the field severely 
' wounded, and 120 standards fell 
into the hands of the Erench. The 
victory of Almanza proved the pre- 
lude to further successes, which, 
joined to the popularity of his 
cause, finally insured the throne of 
Spain to Philip Y. Arragon and 
Valencia were reduced to submis- 
sion by the duke of Orleans j and, 
in the latter end of the year 1707, 
the only part of Spain retained by 
the Archduke Charles was Cata- 
lonia. The following year Prince 
Eugene once more formed a junc- 
tion of his forces with those of 
Marlborough ; and thus united 
gave battle to the Erench army, 
under the command of the dukes 
of Burgundy and YendOme, at 
Oudenarde, which terminated in 
the defeat of the Erench. After 
this victory, Eugene besieged and 
took the strong fortress or Eyssel, 
and recovered Ghent and Bruges. 
In Spain and Italy the French 
obtained some success; but the 
islands of Sardinia and Minoi*ca 
su 3 ^endered to the English fleet 
under Admiral Leake. Eugene and 
Marlborough, instead of attacking 
him, marched against the important 
fortress ofTournay, of which they 
took possession. Their next ope- 
rations w^ere directed against Mons, 
which place Yillars was desirous of 
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protecting, and lie accordingly en- 
camped witliin a league of it, in a 
strong position at Malplaquet. ISTo 
time was losiby tlie allies in attack- 
ing Mm in Ms intrenckments and 
after a contest tke most obstinate 
and sanguinary during the war, vic- 
tory remained once more on the side 
of the allies. The surrender of Mons 
was the immediate result of this 
victory. The campaign of 1710 was 
marked by the reducmons of Douai 
and other strong places on the Ne- 
therlands frontier, and in Spain by 
the successes of Charles at Alme- 
nara and Saragossa, which enabled 
him to enter Madrid. Beverses, 
however, soon attended his^arms j 
fresh troops arriving from France, 
the Spaniards cordimly co-operated 
with them, and, under the able 
command of the Duke de Tenddme, 
all his possessions were reconquer- 
ed ; and to Philip V. was secured the 
quiet enj oyment of his throne. On 
the death of the Emperor Joseph, 
secret negotiations were set on foot 
between the courts of England and 
Erance, which ended in a preli- 
minary treaty of peace being signed 
in London, 8th of October, 1711. 
The conferences for a general peace 
were now opened, and Utrecht was 
selected as the place where they 
were to be held. Peace was brought 
about by the moderation of the two 
great generals, Eugene and ViUars, 
who, though among the most dis- 
tinguished in the war, proved them- 
selves the most desirous of pro- 
moting peace. 

Asms, Aemy, Soldiees, Stea- 
TBO-Y, and Tactics. 

Waeeau-t, a writ of authority, 
inferior to a commission; also a 
document under the sign manual, 
to authorize the assembling of a 
general court-martial, &c. 

Waeeant-Officbrs are such as 
are^ not commissioned, exercising 
their authority by warrant only. A 
warrant-officer may be tried by a 
ffistrict court-martial, not consist- ; 
ing of less than seven commissioned ! 
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officers, the president being a field- 
officer, and not more than two of 
the members being under the rank 
of captain. At home, the sentence 
is not to be carried into execution 
until confirmed by her Majesty ; 
abroad, it must await the confirma- 
tion of the general commanding on 
the station, who may suspend, miti- 
gate, or remit the same. I^o court- 
martial can sentence a warrant-of- 
ficer to corporal punishment, nor to 
reduction to an inferior situation, 
unless he was originally enlisted as 
a private soldier, and continued in 
the service until his appointment to 
be a warrant-officer. 

Waewolf, in ancient military 
history, an engine for throwing 
stones and other great masses. 

WASHiNaTO]sr, &eoege, was born 
at Yirginia, Westmoreland, U.S., in 
February 1733. During the wars 
of France and Spain against Eng- 
land, he was employed upon a mis- 
sion to the French on the Ohio, to 
induce them to withdraw from that 
part of the country. Their refusal 
induced the governor of Tirginia to 
raise a regiment 300 strong, and 
W ashington was appointed its 
maj or. TEe behaved so well, sur- 
prising a French force and captur- 
ing a fort, that he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to General Shaddock. 
After the death of that general, he 
exerted Mmself to augment the 
regular force of the colony, and to 
maintain British interests against 
the French, until the latter with- 
drew from the Ohio. Washing- 
ton then retired from military ser- 
vice. When England began to 
insist upon her right to tax the 
colonies, and the colonists were 
driven to open revolt, Washington 
took an early and decided part, as 
a member of the legislature of the 
country, in opposing the principle 
of taxation. In March 1773 Lord 
Diinmore prorogued the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia. Wash- 
ington^ had expressed his disap- 
probation of the Stamp Act in 
unqualified terms. The non-im- 
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portation agreement, drawn np by 
G-eorge Mason, of Virginia, in 1769, 
was presented to tbe members of 
tbe dissoived House of Burgesses 
by Washington. In 1773 be sup- 
ported resolutions instituting a 
committee of correspondence, and 
recommending tbe lemslatures of 
tbe other colonies to do tbe same. 
He represented Fairfax county in 
the eonyention which met at Wil- 
Hamaburg, in August 1774, and was 
appointed by it one of the six Vir- 
ginian delegates to tbe first general 
Congress. On bis return from Con- 
gress be was virtually placed in 
command of the Virginia Indepen- 
dent Companies. In the spring of 
1775 be devised a plan for the more 
complete military organization of 
Virginia ; and on the 15 tb of June 
of that year be was elected com- 
mander-m-cbief of the army by 
Congress. A few days after bis I 
appointment be left Philadelphia 
to join tbe army at Cambridge, in 
Massachusets. He reached it on 
tbe 2nd of July. Tbe army, includ- 
ing sick and wounded^ amounted to 
about 17,000 men, collected on the 
spur of the moment, and occupying 
a range of posts almost under the 
guns of the enemy. There were 
few stores, no military chest, and 
no general organization. He im- 
mediately applied himself to tbe 
work of organization, and kept up 
a correspondence with Congress, 
which by degrees adopted bis sug- 
gestions, Tbe army was at first dis- 
tributed into three grand divisions 
of two brigades each, tbe left <bvi- 
sion being at Winter HiBv tbe right 
at Boxburgb, and tbe ^ centre at 
Cambridge, where Washington bad 
bis bead-quarters. These positions 
were maintained with little . alter- 
ation till January 1776. During 
that interval tbe American regular 
army sunk to 9,650 men, to whom 
were added 15,000 militia, who were 
to remain only to tbe middle of Ja- 
nuary. During this time Wash- 
ington detached 1,100 men, under 
Arnold, in the dbection of Canada, 


and equipped and sent out armed 
vessels from tbe Hew England ports. 
Occasional cannonades and skir- 
mishes took place at tbe advanced 
osts, but no decisive blow could be 
azarded ; and tbe patience of tbe 
commander - in -ebief was severely 
tried by tbe cabals of tbe officers, 
the undisciplined habits of tbe men, 
and tbe pragmatical conduct of tbe 
civil authorities. Towards tbe end 
of December 1776, General Howe, 
who bad succeeded Gage in com- 
mand of the British army, was 
fitting out part of tbe fleet in Bos- 
ton harbour for some secret enter- 
prise. General Lee was despatched 
to place Hew York in a state of de- 
fence, but tbe expedition proved to 
be destined against Hortb Carolina. 
Washington became impatient to 
attack Boston, but was twice over- 
ruled by a council of war. At 
last, 4tb March, 1776, tbe Ameri- 
cans took possession of Dorchester 
Heights 5 and on tbe I7tb tbe Bri- 
tish evacuated Boston. As soon as 
the British fleet bad put . to sea, 
Washington set out for Hew York ; 
but be was obliged, by the end of 
August, to evacuate that city, cross 
tbe Hudson, and fall back behind 
the Delaware. Congress at last 
saw the necessity of raising a regu- 
lar army of men enlisted for a 
longer period than a year, and of 
investing Washington with full 
powers. Thus strengthened, be re- 
modelled bis troops, recrossed tbe 
Delaware on tbe night of tbe 25 tb 
of December, and broke up and 
drove back tbe whole of the enemy *s 
lifie vcf cantonments on that river. 
He then 4stabHsbed Ms winter- 

f uarters at Moristown, in Hew 
ersey. 'The campaign of 1777 did 
not open till the middle of June, 
and was for some time nothing 
but a series of skirmishes. Wash- 
ington, however, bad received 'a 
supply of arms from Trance. At 
length tbe British landed on the 
bamts of tbe Elk Biver, which flows 
into Chesapeake Bay. Tbe Ameri- 
cans were defeated on tbe Brandy- 
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wine, and again at G-ermantown, in 
Pennsylvania, 4tli October. The 
British took possession of PMia- 
delpbia after the battle.^ On the 
18 th of December Washington be- 
gan to construct a fortified encamp- 
ment at Valley Porge. He was at 
this time harassed by cabals among 
the general officers. The mnter 
was a trying one. Washington 
employed it in planning an entire 
remodellmg of the troops, and in 
procuring for them more liberal 
rewards for length of service. The 
ratification of the treaty with France 
was celebrated in the camp with 
great solemnity, 6th AEay, 1778. 
The British in Philadelphia, though 
only twenty miles distant from the 
American camp, allowed the winter 
and spring to pass without any 
attempt to assault it. These concur- 
ring circumstances enabled Wash- 
ington to bring his troops into the 
fieli in 1778, in tolerable spirits. 
Howe evacuated Philadelphia, 18th 
eTune, and Washington crossed the 
Delaware with his whole army. 
He attacked the enemy at Mon- 
mouth, on the 28th. Night put an 
end to the attack, and under its 
cover the British continued their 
retreat. Washington advanced to 
the Hudson, and crossing it at 
King’s Ferry, encamped near White 
Plains. Count d’Fstaing, with a 
French fieet of twelve ships of the 
line, and four frigates, arrived about 
the same time offi Sandy Hook. 
The American army was engaged 
for four months in arra^ements 
for the defence of New England, 
during which interval the English 
laid New Jersey waste. Washing- 
ton, in December, retired into win- 
ter-quarters. During the whole of 
1779, Washington retained his 
position in the high lands of the 
Hudson, and remained on the 
defensive. Bochambeau, with a 
French armament, arrived at New- 
port, Ehode Island, 10th J uly, 1780. 
A plan of combined operations 
against the British in New York 
was concerted by Washington and 
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the French commanders. The naval 
superiority of the English, how- 
ever, prevented anything being 
done, and the year wore away un- 
marked by any incidents, except 
the treason of Arnold and the exe- 
cution of Major Andre. The year 
1781 opened with a mutiny among 
the Pennsylvania and Jersey troops, 
which was subdued by the promp- 
titude and self-possession of W ash- 
ington. He was now strengthened 
not only by a French auxiliary 
army, but by liber^ supplies from 
France. The main source of his 
weakness was the want of support 
from the general government. On 
the 4th July he encamped near 
Dobb’s Ferry, on the' Hudson, and 
was joined, on the 6th, W the French 
army under Count Eochambeau. 
Having decided to relinquish the 
siege of New York, he reached La- 
fayette’s head-quarters at Williams- 
burg, in Virginia, 14th September. 
De Grasse, who commanded the 
French fleet, had previously entered 
the Chesapeake, and landed 3,000 
men from the West Indies, who 
united with Lafayette, Corn- 
wallis took ' possession of York 
Town and Gloucester, on the oppo- 
site side of York Liver, in Virginia. 
The American and French generals 
advanced from Williamsburg, and 
completely invested York Town on 
the 30th of September. Corn- 
wallis proposed a cessation of hos- 
tilities, 17th October, and signed 
articles of capitulation. The French 
army remained in Virginia, its head- 
quarters being at Williamsburg; 
the American forces were marched 
into winter cantonments in New 
■ J ersey and on the Hudson. In the 
following year, Washington made 
every possible exertion to expel 
the British from New York and 
Charleston. Meantime negotiations 
for peace with Great Britain were 
going on, whilst great discontent 
prevailed in the American army, 
on account of the ill-treatment it 
had experienced from Congress. 
Having pacified the officers. Wash- 
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ington became tbeir advocate with 
Congress, and obtained the conces- 
sion of their demands. At length, 
on the 25th of JS'ovember, 1783, 
peace was proclaimed, and the Bri- 
tish evacuated New York. On 
the 4th of December Washington 
took a solemn farewell of the officers 
of the army, and on the 23rd of 
December he resigned his commis- 
sion to Congress. In 1787 the legis- 
lature of Virmnia elected Wash- 
ington their delegate to the con- 
vention which met at Philadelphia. 
The convention unanimously chose 
him for their president, and he as- 
sisted in framing the American con- 
stitution. On the 30th of April, 
1789, he took the oath of office as 
the first president of the United 
States ; and on the close of his pre- 
sidency,* in 1793, he was re-elected 
to the same dignity. He died in 
December 1799 ; and his name will 
ever be held in honourable recol- 
lection by his countiy, which he 
served so long and so mithfully. 

Watch. — The non-commissioned 
officers and men on board of trans- 
ports are divided into three watches, 
one of which is constantly to be on 
deck, with at least one subaltern 
officer, having the charge of the 
w,atch.^'' 

W ATC h-To WHB, a tower on which 
a sentinel is posted to keep guard 
against an enemy. 

Watbe-Deck, a painted piece of 
canvas, which is made sufficiently 
large to cover the saddle and bridle, 
girths, Ac, of a dragoon’s horse. 
When the tents are not large 
enough to admit of these arMeles, 
in addition to the fire-arms and 
bags of necessaries, the water-decks 
serve to secure them from rain, 
and are fastened with pegs to the 
ground. 

Wateeing - Cali, a trumpet 
sounding, on which^ the cavalry 
assemble to water their horses. 

^ WATEELOO, a village in Bel- 
gium, twelve miles north of Brus- 
sels— the scene of the greatest and 
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most decisive battle of modem 
times. After the abdication of the 
throne of Prance by Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, in the year 1814,^ the Bour- 
bons were restored. Louis XVIII., 
however, took so much pains to re- 
vive the royalism which character- 
ized the government of Prance be- 
fore the devolution of 1793, that 
Napoleon believed disaffection to 
have taken root and spread itself 
among Frenchmen of all classes. 
In this persuasion, he violated the 
engagement he had given not to 
< 3 [uit Elba, and in February 1815 
returned to France. He^ imme- 
diately made for Paris, amidst the 
enthusiastic welcomes of the towns 
through which he passed. The 
very troops sent to oppose his pro- 
gress for the most part joined his 
standard ; and when he reached 
Paris he was in a condition to issue 
proclamations, and resume imperial 
authori^. But Europe had now 
taken tfie alarm, and la^ bodi^ 
of troops, — ^English and Pwsians, 
Dutch and Belgians, Kussians and 
Austrians, — ^were assembled to crush 
Napoleon’s new attempt upon the 
liberties of Enr^e. ^ After the 
Peninsular and Cfontinental war, 
which closed in 1814 with the bat- 
tle of Toulouse, the whole of the 
fortified line of the Low Countries 
towards France was occupied by 
strong garrisons, chiefly in English 
pay. From the time of the alarm 
excited by Bonaparte’s success, re- 
inforcements were sent from Eng- 
land without intermission j and the 
duke of Wellington arrived to take 

native^^^feeign, in Be%ium. ?!n 
the latte end of May 1815, the 
head-< 3 [uartets of the French army 
of the north were established at 
Avesnes, in French Flanders ; and, 
in the apprehension of an invasion 
by the allied armies on that part, 
Laon and the castle of Guise were 
put in a defensible state. Field- 
Marshal Prince Bliioher about this 
time arrived with the Prussian 
army, in the neighbourhood of Na- 
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mur, and held frequent conferences 
with Wellington. 

Bonaparte left Paris on the 12th 
of June, accompanied by Marshal 
Bertrand and General Prouet, and 

E roeeeded to Laon. It was always 
is maxim to push forward to the 
most important point ; and this, 
beyond question, was now the posi- 
tion occupied by the combined Bri- 
tish and Prussian armies, whilst 
the Bussians and the Austrians 
were still at a distance. At the 
head of a numerous army, composed 
of the very fiower of the Trench 
troops, and full of confidence in his 
fortune and talents, he made an 
attack, at daylight of the 15th, on 
the Prussian posts on the Sambre. 
Charleroi, of which they were in, 

t ossession, was carried, and General 
liethem their commander, retired 
upon Pieurus, where he was at- 
tacked by the Trench, and sustained 
a considerable loss. Bliicher con- 
centrated the rest of the Prussian 
army upon Sombref, and the Trench 
continued their march along the 
road from Charleroi to Brussels, 
and attacked a brigade of the Bel- 
gian army under the prince of 
Weimar, which was forced back to 
a place called Quatre Bras, from 
the junction of four roads at this 
point. Wellington was not informed 
of these events till the evening, 
when he immediately ordered his 
troops to march to the left to sup- 
port the Prussians, 

On the 16th Bliicher, who was 
posted on the heights between Brie 
and Sombref, and occupied two vil- 
lages in front, although all the corps 
of his army had not joined, deter- 
mined^ to await the combat. His 
force is stated at 80,000 men, and 
that of the Trench at 130,000 ; but 
aUowanees are always to be made 
in such estimates, and it appears 
that a part of the Trench were else- 
where engaged. The battle raged 
with great fury from three in the , 
afternoon till late in the evening, 
the Prussians being exceedingly 
pressed, and in vain expecting suc- 


cour. ^ They were at length obliged 
to retire, leaving behind them fifteen 
pieces of cannon, and a great num- 
ber of killed and wounded. They 
formed again at a short distance 
from the field of battle, and were 
not pursued. The veteran Bliicher 
made the greatest ' exertions, and 
was brought into imminent danger. 

Wellington, in the mean time, 
had directed his whole army to 
march upon Quatre Bras ; and the 
6th division, under General Picton, 
arrived there early in the after- 
noon, and was jfollowed by the 
corps commanded by the duke of 
Brunswick, and by the contingent 
of Nassau. Bliicher was at this 
time engaged with the enemy, and 
it was the desire of Wellington to 
lend him assistance ; but he was 
himself attacked by a large*body of 
cavalry and infantry, with a power- 
ful artillery, his own cavalry not 
having yet joined. Many charges 
were made by the Trench, but all 
were repulsed with the greatest 
steadiness. The loss was, however, 
great, and included that of the duke 
of Brunswick, who fell at the head 
of his troops. 

Although Bliicher had maintained 
Ms position at Sombref, he found 
himself so much weakened, that he 
fell back during the night to Wavre. 
This movement rendering a corre- 
sponding one necessa^ on the part 
of the duke of Wellington, he re- 
tired upon Genappe, and on the 
morning of the 17th moved to Wa- 
terloo, no other attempt being made 
by the enemy to molest his rear, 
except by following with a body of 
horse the cavalry under the earl 
of Uxbridge. The duke took a 
position at Waterloo, which crossed 
the high-roads to Brussels from 
Charleroi and Nivelle, and had in 
its front the house and garden of 
Hougomont, and in another part 
the farm of La Haye Sainte. By 
his left he communicated with the 
Prussians at Wavre. 

Bonaparte employed that night 
and the morning of the 18th in col- 
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lecting his whole force upon a range vices. ‘‘I should not,” said he, 
of heights opposite to the British, ‘^ do justice to my feelings, or to 
with the exception of the third corps. Marshal Biiioher and the Prussian 
which was sent to observe Bliicher ; army, if I did not attribute the suc- 
and at ten o’clock he commenced a cessM result of this arduous day 
furious attack on the post at Hou- to the cordial and timely assistance 

f omont. This was^ renewed in I received from them. The opera- 
ifferent ejSbrts during the whole tion of General Bulow upon the 
of the day, but was resisted with so enemy’s flank was a most decisive 
much gallantry, that the post was one ; and even if I had not found 
eflectually maintained. At the same myself in a situation to . make the 
time a very heavy cannonade was attack which produced the final re- 
carried on against the whole British suit, it would have forced the enemy 
line, and repeated charges were to retire if his attacks should have 
made of cavalry and infantry, which failed, and would have prevented 
were uniformly repulsed, except him from taking advantage of them, 
that the farmhouse of La Haye if they should unfortunately have 
Sainte was carried in one of them, succeeded.” 

At about seven in the evening a The Prussian pursuit was most 
desperate attempt was made to active aiyi vigorous. The marshal 
force the British left centre near had ordered that the last man and 
that farmhouse, which produced a the last horse should join in it, and 
very severe contest, and for a time nothing could he more complete 
it appeared dubious whether the than the discomfiture of the Erench. 
resistance against superior numbers The whole march was a continued 
of fresh troops could be longer per- chase. About 40,000 men, the re- 
sisted in. But the Prussians, who mains of their whole army, saved 
had themselves been attacked, and themselves by retreating through 
who found great difficulty in passing Charleroi. 

a defile between their position and Such was the battle of Waterloo, 
that of the British, began at length one of the most warmly contested, 
to appear. As soon as their cannon and most decisive, in modern mili- 
were heard, Wellington seized the tary history. Among the killed were 
moment, and advanced the whole the generals Sir Thomas Picton and 
line of infantry, supported by tbe Sir W.Ponsonby, and four colonels; 
cavalry and artillery. In every among tbe wounded, nine generals 

f oint this attack succeeded. The aud five colonels ; of inferior of- 
'rench were forced from their posi- ficers in both, a full proportion, 
tion on the heights, and fied in the The killed, wounded, and missing 
utmost confusion, leaving behind of non-commissioned officers and 
them about 150 pieces of cannon privates, British and Hanoverians, 
with their ammunition. The Bri- were stated at between twelve and 
tish pursue^ till long after dark, ; thirteen thousand; y * . 

and the general then halted, only l>' ; ^ : 

on account of the fatigue of his WactUB, a hurdle made by weav- 
troops, and because he found him- ing twigs together, 
self on the same road wdth Marshal Way of the Hounds, in forti- 
Bliicher, who promised to continue, fication, a space left for the passage 
the pursuit during the night. of the rounds, between the rampart 

Tlae Prussians well performed and the wall of a fortified town, 
their part in this great engagement, Weld, a depth which the miner 
and the duke of Wellin^on, with sinks under ground, with branches 
the liberality ofan honourable mind, or galleries running out from it, 
in his public despatches, made the either to prepare a mine, or to dis- 
fiillest acknowledgment of their ser- cover the enemy’s mine. 
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WELLINGTON, Aethue Ptoe 
OE, — tlie conqueror of Napoleon. 
Bonaparte, and tlie late illustrious 
commander-in-cMef of tLe British 
ariny. 

To give a perfect biograpiiy 
of tMs distinguished soldier and 
statesman, would be to write the 
history of Europe for the last half- 
century, in which he was so long 
and so deeply engaged. Since the 
time when English history became 
emancipated from mere tradition, 
and the infiuence of the past began 
to be sensibly felt and understood 
in the great events of the present, I 
there never arose a man who so 
honourably distinguished himself, 
or who conferred so maiw services 
on his country. As a soldier and a 
conqueror, the annals of no period 
can show a reputation more bril- 
liant, or deeds more illustrious, from 
his youth to his venerable old age, 
than Arthur duke of Wellington. 
Yet his sword was never drawn to 
enslave, but to liberate. He was 
never the oppressor but always the 
friend of the nations among whom 
he appeared; and to him, as the 
hero of India, the liberator of the 
Peninsula, and the great victor of 
Waterloo, we mainly owe our pre- 
sent exalted position at the head and 
front of the freedom, the glory, and 
the oivilimtion of the world. 

Neither his own country nor the 
sovereigns of Europe were unmind- 
ful of his illustrious deeds ; but con- 
ferred upon him more honours and 
rewards than any soldier or states- 
man ever before enjoyed. He was 
Puke and Marquis of Wellington, 
Marquis of Pouro, Earl of Welling- 
ton, of Wellington, in the county of 
Somerset ; Yiscount Wellington, of 
Wellington, and of Talavera ; Baron 
Pouro, of Wellesley, in the county 
of Somerset, in the Peerage of the i 
United Xingdom; Prince of Wa- 
terloo, in the Netherlands; Puke of 
Ciuds^ Eodrigo, and a Grandee of 
the first class, in Spain ; Puke of 
Yittoria ; Marquis of Torres Y edras 


and Count of Yimiero, in Portugal ; 
a Knight of the Garter ; a Privy 
Councillor; Commander-in-Chief of . 
the British Army ; a Eield-Marshal 
in the services of Great Britain, 
Eussia, Prussia, Austria, Portugd, 
and the Netherlands ; Captain-Ge- 
neral in Spain ; Colonel of the Gre- 
nadier Guards ; Colonel-in- Chief of 
the Eifle Brigade; G.C.B.; G.C.H. ; 
Knight of me Golden Fleece, in 
Spain ; of the Black Eagle, in Prus- 
sia ; of the Tower and Sword, in 
Portugal; of the Sword, in Sweden ; 
of St. Andrew, in Eussia ; of Maria- 
Theresa, in Austria; of the Ele- 
phant of Penmark ; and of many 
minor orders ; Constable of the 
Tower, and of Dover Castle ; Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports ; Lord- 
Lieutenant of Hai^shire, and of the 
Tower Hamlets ; Eanger of the St. 
J ames’s, the Green, andHyde Parks ; 
Chancellor of the University of Ox- . 
ford; Commissioner of the Eoyal 
Military College and Asylum ; Yice- 
President of the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy ; Master of the 
Trinity House ; a Governor of 
King's College, and of the Charter- 
house; a Trustee of the Hunterian 
Museum ; and a P.C.L.— Suchwere 
the names, and such the titles of 
, one whose accumulated honours 
sank before the one single desig- 
nation of WELlIJSrGtTON." 

The illustrious duke was the 
fourth son of Garret, second baron 
and first earl of Mornington, by 
Anne, eldest daughter of Arthur 
Hill,.. Yiscount Dungannon. He 
was born in Dublin in 1769, at the 
earl of Mornington's residence, in 
Grafton-street, now the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, The paternal ancestors 
of the duke of Ynellington were the 
Colleys, of Castle Carbery, founded 
in Ireland by Walter Cowley, Soli- 
citor-Generi of Ireland in 1537, 
whose elder son and heir, Sir Henry 
Colley, of Castle Carbery, was a cap- 
tain in the army of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a privy councillor in Ireland. 
He married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cusack, the Lord Chan- 
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cellor, and liad two sons, Sir George 
Colley, ofEdenberry,and Sir Henry 
Colley, of Castle Carbery, Seneschal 
of the King’s County, and Con- 
stable of the fort of Philipstown, 
From Sir Henry, the duke of Wel- 
lington was the sixth, in a direct 
line. His OTace was not in any 
way descended from the Wesleys. 
The name of Wesley was first adopt- 
ed by his grandfather, Hichard Col- 
ley, Esq. (afterwards first Lord 
Mornington), in 1728, on succeed- 
ing, by beq^uest, to the estates of 
Garrett Wesley, Esq., of Han- 
gan, M.P. for Meath, whose mother 
was a Colley. As “ Arthur Wes- 
ley,” the duke obtained his first 
commission ; and it was not xmtil 
1797 that the spelling of the name 
was changed to Wellesley by the 
late Lord Wellesley, on his lordship 
being created a marquis. The fa- 
ther of the duke of Wellington 
married, 6th of February, 1769, 
Anne, eldest daughter of Arthur, 
Viscount Dungannon, and died on 
the 22nd of May, 1781, at Kensing- 
ton, leaving a family of five sons and 
’ one daughter, viz., Bichard, second 
earl of Mornington, since Marquis 
Wellesley; WSliam, successor to 
his brother as third earl of Morn- 
ington, who died in 1845 (leaving a 
son, William, now earl of Morning- 
ton, and head of the family) ; Ar- 
thur, duke of Wellington; Gerald 
Valerian, D.D., prebendary of Dur- 
ham ; Henry, Lord Cowley ; and 
Anne, married to C. C. Smith, Esq. 

On the 7th of March, 1787, Ar- 
thur Wellesley^ obtained his first 
commission, being gwttefd to an 
ensigney in the , TBrd regiment ; 
and on the 25th of the following 
December, he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy in the 76th. In the 
succeeding month he exchanged 
into the 41st ; and on the 25th of 
June was appointed to the 12th 
light dragoons. On the 30th of 
June, 1791, he was promoted to a 
company in the 68th foot ; and on 
the Slst of October, 1792, obtained 
a troop in the 18th light dragoons. 


At the general election, which oc- 
curred during the summer of 1790, 

Captain Wellesley was returned to 
the Irish parliament for Trim, a 
borough whose patronage belonged 
to the house of Mornington. Soon 
after he had obtained a seat in par- 
liament, Captain Wellesley was 
placed as aide-de-camp upon the 
staff of the earl of Westmoreland, 
the viceroy of Ireland; and his 
professional career was also . steadily 
progressive. 

At this period the war of the Be- 
volution was raging, and the Be- 
publican armies had been increased 
to nearly half a million of men. As 
lieutenant-colonel of the 33rd regi- 
ment of foot, Wellmgton was ac- 
tively engaged in the Netherlands, I 

under the duke of York, and there 
highly distinguished himself in va- 
rious encounters ; but the latter 
of the campaign of the Low 
Countries being marked with con- 
tinued diBasters, thefCcnt^t was 
eventually abandoned. - 

After the British army had re- 
turned to England, and the 33rd 
had been rendered fit for ser- 
vice, an order was issued for the 
regiment to embark for the West 
Indies. Subsequently its destina- 
tion was changed ; and in the April 
of 1796 the 83rd sailed for India, 
and, after a stop at the Cape of 
Good Hope, reached Calcutta early 
in the following February. That 
Colonel Wellesley commenced Ms 
Indian career nnder most favour- 
able auspices, may be inferred from 
his briber (Lord Mornington) 
having been selected to , the chief 
go'Vernmmh ' . i • 5 t . * 

tappoo Sdltan' 

i vouring to infinence Zemaun Shah 
; to make a diversion on the northern 
I frontier of the English territory, 

I and pressing the MMiratta powers. 

1 to join the league, and make com- ^ 
mon cause against the British. 

Scindia was notoriously devoted to 
the French; and, of course, the 
court of Poonah was unfriendly. 

The rajah of Berar was more than 
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suspected of disafibetion j and Hol- 
Icar, if not a declared enemy, could 
not be regarded as a friend. But 
altbougb the British interests in 
India were threatened on many 
points, the great cause of alarm 
centred in the capital of Mysore. 
The sultan was a deadly and a 
dangerous enemy. He continued 
to pursue his usual duplicity in 
negotiation with the governor-ge- 
neral, while at the same moment 
he was actually in correspondence 
with Bonaparte at Cairo. Under 
all the circumstances the ^ gover- 
nor-general was induced to issue a 
declaration of war on the 22nd of 
Eebruary, 1799. On the advance 
of the grand army towards his ca- 
pital, Tipppo Sultan endeavoured 
to impede the progress of the in- 
vaders, and on the 6th of April made 
an unexpected attack on an ad- 
vanced brigade at Sadaseer, but 
was severely repulsed. H ear Malla- 
villy, on the 27th of March, the My- 
sore army was discovered inposition; 
an action ensued, and Tippoo was 
again defeated. On this occasion 
the 33rd regiment behaved with its 
usual gallantry Among the My- 
sore troops the XerimCuteherie, the 
sultan’s favourite cushoon, was 
particularly distinguished. Coming 
boldly forward, and advancing in 
excellent order, it halted in front of 
the 33rd, and coolly delivered its 
fire. The volley was returned with 
effect, and Colonel Wellesley’s regi- 
ment lowered their bayonets and 
advanced. European troops have 
rarely withstood this imposing 
movement — Asiatics never. The 
Mussulmans wavered, broke, and 
turned, while Eloyd’s cavalry dashed 
into their disordered ranks, and 
accomplished with the sabre what 
the bayonet would have inevitably 
effected. 

On tbe evening of the 1st of, 
April, the allied army halted within 
four leagues of Seringapatam, the 
sultan failing back upon the for- 
tress, and contenting himself with 
annoying the pickets with musketry 


and rockets, from broken ground on 
which he had formed a strong line 
of posts in front of the city. The 
annoyance was severely felt,^ and it 
was deemed advisable to dislodge 
the enemy from the inelosures. The 
command of the troops was given 
to Colonel Wellesley ; and the 33rd 
and 2nd Bengal regiments, with the 
12th and two battalions of sepoys, 
under Colonel Shaw, assembled at 
nightfall, and advanced, the one 
against the tope, and the other to 
seize the aqueduct and ruined vih 
lage. Both these services were 
partially achieved; Colonel Shaw 
carried and . held the village, and 
Colonel W ellesley forced the in- 
closure of the tope. The enemy, 
anticipating the attack, had, how- 
ever, strengthened their posts, and 
immediately opened a tremendous 
fire of musketry and rockets. The 
night was extremely dark ; and the 
interior of the tope, everywhere in- 
tersected with canals for irrigating 
the betel-plants, confused the assail- 
ants, and in the deep obscurity ren- 
dered any advance impracticable. 
No alternative was left but to with- 
draw the troops, andremovethem out 
of fire. Unfortunately, twelve of the 
grenadier company of the 33rd lost 
their way, and were made prisoners ; 
and Colonel Wellesley, who was far 
advanced in the tope, was struck on 
the knee by a spent ball, and nar- 
rowly escaped falling into the hands 
of the enemy, having wandered for 
several hours in the darkness before 
he could regain the camp. The next 
morning the attack was renewed in 
broad daylight. On this occasion 
Colonel Wellesley was successful, 
and the enemy were deforced, with 
loss. A few aays afterwards Serin- 
gapatam was carried by a,ssault, its 
truculent master perishing in the 
among a crowd of slaughtered 
Mussulmans . — See Seeinoapatam, 
and Tippoo Saib. 

After the capture of the city, a 
commission, of which Colonel Wel- 
lesley was a member, was nomi- 
nated by the governor-general, to 
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partition tlie conquered districts 
among tlie allies, according to a 
pre-existing treaty, , and appoint a 
successor to tlie vacant musnud. 
Witli the inauguration of the youth- 
ful rajah, the labours of the com- 
mission terminated, and Colonel 
Wellesley resumed the command 
in the Mysore, to which he had 
been officially gazetted on the 11th 
of September, 1799. 

In 1803, Wellesley, as major- 
general, fought the celebrated battle 
of Assa-YB (to which the reader is 
refeired), when, with 8,000 men, 
he routed the forces of Scindia, 
consisting of 60,000 men. This 
fully established his fame as a great 
military commander. The engage- 
ment put an end at once to the war, 
and General Wellesley became the 
hero of India. Eich gifts poured 
in upon him. From the army he 
received a gold vase — from the mer- 
chants of Calcutta a sabre, worth 
£1,000 — and, more gratifying than 
either, from the poor people of Se- 
nngapatam, whose wrongs he had 
redressed, and whose rights he had 
protected, an address praying that 
the God of all castes and colours 
would for ever bless the just and 
equal ruler of Mysore. 

General Wellesley, having now 
become Sir Arthur, was anxious to 
return to England, which was, at 
that time, threatened by the French 
armament at Boulogne. He there- 
fore, in 1805, returned to his native 
land. After a short sW in Eng- 
land, Sir Arthur joined Lord Cath- 
cart’s expedition in Germany, which, 
however, he veiy soon M in dis- 
gust. For two or three years he 
led a peaceful home life. On the 
10th of April, 1806, Sir Arthur 
married the Hon. Catherine Pahen- 
ham, third daughter of Lord Long- 
ford. By her he had two sons — 
Arthur, now the possessor of the 
dukedom, who was bom in London, 
3rd Feb. 1807, and Charles, born 
in Dublin, 16th January, 1808, who 
is now a colonel in the army. 

With a seat in parliament for 


Eye, in 1807, and the Irish secre- 
taryship-— an office his administra- 
tion of which did not tend to make 
the name of Wellesley popular on 
the other side of the Channel— Sir 
Arthur might have engaged actively 
in politics, but for the interruption 
occasioned by the expedition to Co- 
penhagen, when he commanded the 
land forces intended to co-operate 
with Admiral Gambier. On the 
successful issue of the Copenhagen 
enterprise, Sir Arthur Wellesle/ 
again returned to England. The 
time was now fast approaching when 
the great drama of W ellington’s life 
was to commence, in the opening 
of the Peninsular war. ^ Napoleon 
was then at the very height of his 
glory. His power seemed unlimited 
and illimitable. The combination 
of the allies had been scattered. 
Germany was prostrate. He de- 
termined to take advantage of the 
moment of European lassitude, and 
he seized Spain and Portugal. : At 
length, stirred by the desperate 
resistance made in some parts of 
the Peninsula by the population, 
our government began to entertain 
thoughts of succouring them. An 
expedition was planned, and in 
July 1808 General Wellesley, with 
his troops, arrived at Corunna— 
where, however, he soon found that 
there was not much to be e:^eeted 
from the vapouring of the Juntas, 
who wanted our subsidies rather 
than our swords. He therefore 
changed his plan, and landed his 
troops at Mondego Bay. Junot, 
the French ]^oconsul in Portugal, 
wm tihen at Lisbon, and forthwith 
despatched a of 7i,000 men 
to drive the ]E^nglish.4eo|^ds 
into the sea.” Our force consisted 
of about 14,000 men, and Sir J ohn 
Moore’s division had also about this 
time arrived in Portugal. Before 
a junction took place, however. 
General Wellesley was anxious to 
strike a good blow on his own ac- 
count, and he therefore marched 
rapidly on Lisbon, disregarding 
the defection of his cowardly Por- 
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tugj^ese auxiliaries. After some 
serious annoy anee from a division 
of tlie Frencli, wlio attacked our 
troops in a rugged and woody pass, 
■where their fire could not be re- 
turned, the British at length” forced 
their way ; and everything seemed 
to promise the capture of Lisbon, 
which Junot had for the present 
abandoned -—when all the high 
hopes of the army were dashed by 
the arrival of General Burrard 
from England, to take the supreme 
command. This commander’s po- 
licy was of the very mildest and 
most cautious description. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was eager to en- 
counter the iVench general, and 
represented to his superior that if 
they did not attack Junot, Junot 
womd attack them. But Sir Harry 
Burrard would not hear any such 
rash proceedings — there was no 
hurry about the matter — ^the Eng- 
lish troops were ill off for horses, 
and the artillery traces were rotten. 
Sir Arthur was answered in this 
s^le at every point, and with a 
bitter heart he left Sir Harry com- 
fortably installed on board his fri- 
gate, and determined to await the 
arrival of Sir John Moore. Thus 
matters stood when their complexion 
was altered by the sudden appear- 
ance of Junot with his forces, acting 
on the offensive. The English troops 
were stationed among gently-swell- 
ing hills close to the beach^the 
hills of Yimiero, — and unless they 
immediately prepared to fight, it 
was evident that, in, the ISTapoleonie 
phraseology, the leopards^’ would 
be driven into the sea, nolentes vo- 
Imtes, Sir Harry was consequently 
obliged to land, and to assume the 
command. The French had by this 
time already made an attack, and 
been driven back j and the English, 
in ML force, were pressing upon 
them in such a manner that Junot 
and his troops, cut off from Lisbon, 
niust infallibly bave surrendered at 
discretion, when General Burrard 
countermanded the manoeuvre, in 
spite of the most earnest remon- 


strances. In fact, he could not 
comprehend the combination pro- 
posed by his subordiaate. He said 
that enough had been done for the 
day, and, through his obstinacy, 
Junot made his way back to Lisbon. 
The nature of the French com- 
mander’s position was sufficiently 
proved by his readiness to conclude 
the Convention of Gintra, for the 
evacuation of Portugal by the 
French— which document, upon the 
arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple, who 
came out to replace General Bur- 
rard, was duly signed and sealed in 
Lisbon. It was with a heavy heart 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley witnessed 
the proceedings, andheard the terms 
of the stipulation. He knew that 
he had had the French in his hand, 
and had only to close his grasp 
upon them ; yet the two incapabies 
by wbom 'he was controlled were 
ersuaded by Junot to put an Eng- 
sh fleet of transports at his dis- 
posal for the comfortable convey- 
ance of the whole French army, 
bag and baggage — ^which principally 
meant plunder — to the nearest 
French port. The fact was, that 
Junot was a very able and plausible 
diplomatist. He certain^ tho- 
roughly outwitted the two English 
generals j and he published a 
smooth account in the MoniteuTf in 
which he asserted that he had won 
the field of Yimiero, but had un- 
happily been worsted in treating 
by the extraordinary diplomatic 
acuteness of Generals Burrard and 
Dalrymple. 

Etterly disappointed and dis- 
gusted, Sir Arthur Wellesley threw 
up his provisional command, and 
turned his face homewards. He 
found England, as well she might 
be, furiously indignant at the con- 
duct of the two incompetent ge- 
nerals, whose weakness had thrown 
away the fruits of the battle of 
Yimiero. At first, and before the 
facts were known, it was General 
Wellesley who was principally 
blamed ; but, an inquiry having 
taken place before the earl of Moira, 
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the whole truth came out, and the the Erench marshals held nearlj 
proceedings of the younger general every important point, and Soult 
were seen in their true light. Sir was strongly established as far west 
Arthur again turned his attention as Oporto, l^evertheless theEng- 
to politics, resuming the duties lish parliament resolved that t& 
of his Irish secretaryship. Mean- attempt should be made. ^ The Por- 
time the gallant Moore was fight- tuguese still held possession of Lis- 
ing his last sad campaign. The bon, siroported by a considerable 
Convention of Cintra had ruined body of English troops; and Sir 
everything. Previously to that un- Arthur ‘Wellesley arrived at that 
happy blunder, the French forces capital, to take the command, on 
in the Peninsula had been driven the 22nd of April, 1809. He was 
back behind the Ebro. A large at length his own master, and it 
body of Spanish soldiery were ho- was distinctly understood that he 
vering round them, and there were should not be controlled, nor, ex- 
some 30,000 English troops still left cept for very urgent reasons, re- 
in the Peninsula. For the native moved. Soult was still lingering 
army, however, I^'apoleon cared on the Bouro, when Sir Arthur 
little. The men were individually WeUesleydisembarked on the banks 
brave, but they were totally undisci- of the Tagus. And now it was that 
plined; while, from the singular that grand succession of campaigns, 
kindliness with which a young which form the great Peninsular 
Frenchman takes to soldiering, as a war, was to commence. The system 
sort of national and natural pur- of small expeditions had at last 
suit, the emperor’s raw levies were come to an end. Its fruitlessness 
scarcely less reliable than veteran had been tried and proved, and it 
troops. Hapoleon saw his advan- was now distinctly understood that 
tage, and made a second and over- England was really putting forth 
whelming descent upon Spain. Sir her force — ^that the Island Empire 
John Moore, with fiis small army, had determined that the Peninsula 
was ordered to co-operate with the should not languish under French 
Spaniards in the south-eastern pro- rule— and that the contest would 
vmces. Bisgusted, however, with be h Vmtrance, Hitherto we bad 
their vacillation and untrustwor- played but a comparatively small 
thiness, he advanced to give battle part in the great European struggle 
to Soult, whose army he hoped to —and that, except at sea, not a very 
find isolated. But the emperor him- glorious oue. It was time to redeem 
self immediately moved from Ma- our national character upon land, 
drid to support his general ; and and to show that all our generals 
then came the famous and melan- were not dukes of York, Cathcarts, 
choly retreat upon Corunna. Burrards, and Balrymples, Tt is 

Hapoleon now imagined, and not impossible to conceive a more ardu- 
without app^ently good grouiwhi, 

that Louis XIV.’s aspiration was at than that wlmdk devolved upon Sir 
length realized, and that there were Arthur Welledey. He found him- 
no longer any Pyrenees. Spain and self intrusted with the sole conduct 
Portugal both lay crouching at his of the war; and he found, moreover, 
feet, while upon nis brother’s head that, despite the national enthusiasm 
was placed the crown of Charles Y. for its prosecution, the authorities 
But his anticipations were disap- at home were by no means co-ope- 
pointed. Public opinion in England rating with him in the spirit and with 
strongly pronounced itself for an- the energy which the emergency 
other effort to rescue the Peninsula, demanded. The very reverse was 
It was a tremendous enterprise to the case, and continued to be so 
look forward to. The fiower of throughout nearly the whole of the 
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Peninsular war. It was, indeed, 
only a genius like that of Welling- 
ton's which could have home up 
under the manifold discouragements 
and vexations — many ^ of them no 
doubt intentional — which he had to 
endure from home. However, he 
lost not a day. In less than a 
fortnight after his arrival, he had 
organized his troops, and was on 
his way to the Douro. He had 
under his command the Portuguese 
army, augmented to its fuH extent, 
and increased by an English force 
of 30,000 men. The native troops, 
numbering about 16,000 men, were 
officered m part, though not to the 
extent usually supposed, by Eng- 
lishmen ; and G-eneral . Beresfor^ 
their commander, was an officer of 

S eat and deserved ffistinctiom Yet 
ere were two enemios doao at hand 
— Soudt was to the north, at Oporto, 
preparing to cross the Houro with 
24,000 men, and "Victor and Lapisse, 
with 30,000 more, were descending 
from the inland provinces. They 
were all to close round Lisbon. 
Wellesley's plans were at once de- 
cided-^he determined on imme- 
diately assailing Soult, whose force 
lay encamped, not dreaming^ of at- 
tack, in Oporto. The town is situ- 
ated on the north side of the river 
— Wellesley was approaching from 
the south. The Douro, at Oporto, 
is nearly three hundred yards across, 
and the bridge of boats by which it 
was generally traversed, had been 
brought over to Soult's side, with 
all the barges and other craft in the 
neighbourhood. Some miles up the 
river. General Loison held a bridge 
by which Soult, in case of reverse, 
would be able to join Victor. Wel- 
lesley’y)laiis were simple, but dar- 
ing. His object was to seize the 
bridge held by Loiapn, to get the 
British cavalry under Sir John Mdr- 
ray across at another point, which 
was fordable, and somSiow to cross 
the broad stream himself and take 
the Erench by surprise at Oporto — 
these movements to he as nearly 
simultaneous as possible. Bold 


as was the scheme, it was suc- 
cessful. 

The Erench, lulled in false security 
-—possibly, too, indulgingin stronger 
wines than their own land produces, 
and not the more watchful on that 
account— little thought of the thou- 
sands of British bayonets mustering 
beneath the oj^osite orange and 
cork-tree groves. Creeping along 
so as to be unseen by the enemy, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and his staff 
reconnoitred for the means of cross- 
ing. They succeeded through the 
diligence of Colonel Waters, a staff 
officer, who managed to secure a 
small skiff, and with this^ skiff a 
flotilla of barges was quietly re- 
moved from bank to bank. Then 
came the word, *‘Let the men cross.” 
They commenced the operation un- 
observed, and took up a position in 
a ruined convent on the top of a 
steep ascent above the town. De- 
tachment after detachment crossed, 
and still no alarm. At last, how- 
ever, their movements were ob- 
served, and the drums of the Erench 
pickets, and the quick spatter of the 
Are of the sentinels, warned the Bri- 
tish that what they did now must 
be done in the face of the enemy. 
The convent was soon attacked — - 
desperately assailed, and as des- 
perately^ defended. The Erench 
poured in from Oporto, hut the 
English, crossing the river by hun- 
dreds, met and drove them hack 
towards the city ; while, in the very 
thick of the,, combat, the cheering 
of Murray’s cavalry was heard above 
the din of the fray, and Soult was 
utterly bewildered at being attacked 
by a formidable body of British 
horse. , He at once saw that the 
game was at an end, and abandoned 
me city. His flight became a panic 
and a rout. He sacrificed all his 
stores, artillery, and ammunition, 
and fled towards the bridge, which 
he believed to be safely held by 
Loison. 

Sir John Murray lias been blamed 
for not having, at this juncture, 
followed up with his cavalry the 
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flying Freneli, tkongli a vigorous 
cnarge made by General Stewart, 
afterwards marquis of Londonderry, 
flurried tfle progress of tfle fugitives. 
Before, flowever, Soult arrived at 
tfle bridge, fle was confounded by 
tfle appearance of Loison witfl flis 
troops, and witfl tfle news tflat 
Beresford, like Horatius Codes, 
now fleld tflat position. He was 
maddened witfl vexation. He felt 
tflat tfle state of aflairs was despe- 
rate, and be listened to Loison’s 
suggestion of a surrender, and a 
second edition of tfle Convention of 
Ointra. Beflecting, flowever, tflat 
fle flad to deal witfl a very different 
man from tfle two generals wflom 
Junotflad so successfully outwitted, 
Soult rejected tfle proposal ; and 
learning from a pedlar tflat tflere 
was a wild mountainous road over 
tfle Sierra into Galicia, fle at once 
decided upon taking it. Tfle little 
remaining baggage was tflen flung 
away, and tfle Frenofl fled flelter- 
skelter — every straggler being cut 
down by tfle peasants — and witfl 
tfle clamour of tfle Britisfl cavalry 
close in tfleir ears. A river, tfle 
Cavado, stretcfled across tfle fugi- 
tives’ course, and a Portuguese 
guard kept tfle bridge. Tfle latter 
were unwary enou^ to allow an 
advanced party of tfle Frencfl to 
fling tflemselves upon tflem, and 
capture tfle structure, wflicfl was 
flastily repaired, it having been flalf I 
cut down ; and Soult tflus managed ' 
to save all tfle survivors of tfle army, 
except tfle rear-guard, wflicfl was 
cut to pieces by ttie pursuers. . Tfle 
defeated marsflal ultimately reacfled : 
Orense, in Galicia, witfl tfle wreck 
of flis army. He flad 19,000 men 
left of tfle &,000, and tfley brought 
nothing back but tfle clothes on 
tfleir backs and ifle arms in tfleir 
famous bat- 

tie of tfle Douro. So sudden were 
tfle movements, and so decisive tfle 
success, tflat it is said tflat tfle 
dinner prepared at Oporto for 
Soult was eaten by Wellington and 
flis staff, Tfle exploit has always 


taken the highest rank in tfle 
annals of military strategy. 

When marshals like victor and 
Jourdan were in the field on one 
side, and Wellesley on tfle other, 
great flatties soon came thick and 
threefold. Tfle next was Talavera. 
Marsflal Yictor, on hearing of 
Soult’s discomfiture, advanced to 
meet tfle conqueror, and was speedily 
strengthened by tfle forces of Jour- 
dan, with wflom came King Joseph 
in parson. He flad tflus an army 
of more than 50^000 men, in high 
condition and perfect discipline. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was at tfle head 
of forces numbering 78,000, but of 
these only 22,000 were reliable Eng- 
lishmen. ^Tfle Portuguese troops 
had not quitted tfleir own country, 
and therefore tfle bulk of the allied 
forces was Spanish, under General 
Cuesta. This personage was very 
nearly causing tfle totS loss of tfle 
army. He waa a braggart, imprac- 
ticable, ol:wsfcate man — alike slow 
in action and prompt in speech — ^ 
and tflro^fl flis blundering. Sir* 
Arthur Wellesley found himself 
obliged to oppose flis 22,000 Eng- 
lishmen to 60,000 Erencflmen. On 
1 tfle field of Talavera tfle Spaniards 
gave him no available assistance. 
The brunt of tfle conflict was en- 
tirely home by flis own troops, but 
so successfully, tflat, notwithstand- 
ing tfle disparity of numbers, we 
remained masters of tfle field at tfle 
close of a severely- fought pitched 
battle, tfle forces of lung Joseph 
being repulsed on all hands, leaving 
tfle Britisfl in possession of seven- 
legft' > hundred 

Arthur Wellesley was created Baron 
Douro of Wellesley and Yiscount 
Wellington of Talavera; but al- 
though these honours were bestowed 
by tfle government, tfle country 
was far from being satisfied. Tfle 
British commander had certainly 
repulsed tfle Erencfl witfl one man 
of flis to two of theirs; but as, 
from flis position, fle could only 
conquer to retreat, tfle immediate 
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witlidrawal of tlie army mto Por- tlie purpose — ^from the ocean at 
tngal was severely criticised by the Yedras to the back of Lisbon on the 
stay-at-home sneerers at onr efforts Tagus, Viscount Wellington was, in 
to redeem the Peninsula. The effect, making a fortified place of 
government, too, although it sent the whole city and its immediate 
out titles, sent very little money or vicinity. He thus determined to 
stores. The troops were in a very defend Lisbon after even Portugal 
destitute condition, their pay greatly had fallen. He did not, however, 
in arrear, and Wellington, sick of rest within the lines; but when 
Spanish soldiers and Spanish gene- MassenaandhTey began toapproach, 
rals, withdrew his army along the he went forth to watch and check 
valley of the Tagus ; and then, in their progress. The Prench ad- 
order to the defence of Portugal, vanced, confident of victory. Wel- 
he set himself to meditate the lington’s plan of defence was utterly 
celebrated lines of Torres Vedras. imknown to them, hut they guessed 
While engaged in planning those that something unusual was in pre- 
extraordinary defences. General paration, from the conduct of the 
Beresford, now a marshal in the country ;^ople, who kept retirmg 
Porti^uese service, was busy or- with the British forces, and driving 
gmizing the native army which was their cattle before them — so that 
to helpi to defend their coiiiitry. Hey and Massena had, contrary to 
And it was- not too soon. ^ The the wont of Preneh generals, to 
Prench were now again threatening trust exclusively to their own com- 
Portugal ; and to Massena and Ney missariat. Lord Wellington retired 
— ^the Spoiled Child of Fortune,” slowly before the advancmg French, 
and the ** Bravest of the Brave ” — until he stopped upon the plains of 
,was specially given the charge of Busaco, and offered Hey battle, 
copiug with the hero of the Douro The challenge was at once accepted, 
and the r^ulser of Victor and and Hey rofled his divisions on the 
Jourdan. The emperor, indeed, British army. It was in vain. They 
was seriously alarmed for the safety were repulsed again and again, and 
of his Spanish dominions. He could the bravery of the ** bravest of the 
no longer despise the ** sepoy gene- brave” was met by cool British cou- 
and he determined this time, rage. Wellington was, of course, 
if possible, to crush Mm. The only fighting on the defensive, 
whole of the French army, which After repehingtheFrench, he waited 
at this period was closing upon Wei- to be attacked again; hut neither 
lington, amounted to nearly 380,000, Hey nor Massena thought fit to re- 
wMle ^ English commander pos- peat the assault. All at once, how- 
sessed in. all Mardly 60,000, and half ever, he retreated, Massena, per- 
of th^e Portuguese, though now suaded that he had lost heart, and 
well-disciplined and steady soldiers, was retiring to embark for England, 
Such was the aspect of affairs pursued with great Onergy. But 
when the famous lines of Torres his commissariat had fallen short, 
Vedras were formed. A glance at The country he found a desert, and 
the map will show that Lisbon is the health of Ms men broke down, 
situated on the inner part of a^pro- Horse-fiesh alone was procurable, 
montory, of wMeh the Atlantic and even that soon faded them, 
washes one side^ and the Tagus and Hevertheless, Massena rallied Ms 
its estuary the other. The promon- troops by holding out visions of the 
tory is scarcely more than eighteen plunder of defenceless Lisbon. They 
miles broad ; and by (tarrying a pushed on, Wt what they found was 
sfucc^sionof fortified postSyStrongly not a capital, but a series of in- 
^^ended, through the country-— trenched fortifications — the immof- 
wMch offered good capabilities for tal lines of Torres VedjM. Of 
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cOTirse, notMng cotildsbe done. The commanded a border defile ; and to 
Frenoli general encamped before advance into Spain, leaving snch 
the fortifications, and lingered there posts in the possession of the enemy, 
for two or three weeks ; after which, would be, in case of a reverse, to 
convinced that he had been entrap- hamper — perhaps to preclude — a 
ped, he commenced a stillen retreat retrograde westward movement. At 
— ^his army suffering from sickness all events, it would be to place him- 
and starvation to a degree which all self between two fires. He ihere- 
but disorganized it. The English fore determined that Badajoz and 
troops who had been living in com- Ciudad Bodrigo should fall. It was 
fortable quarters behind the bar- a bold idea, and few generals so iU- 
riers, immediately came forth in supplied as Wellington was with 
triumphant pursuit, and Massena the requisite materiS for bombard- 
was driven out of Portugal. Still, ment, would have embraced it. He 
not wishing to cross the frontier had literally no heavy artilleiy — ^no 
without anotherblow, he rallied near battering trains capable of playing 
the important fortress of Almeida, with real effect upon massive bas- 
and faced round on his pursuers tions — and he was also deplorably 
beneath its walls. He was beaten deficient in sappers, miners, and en- 
in half an hour, and Almeida was gineers. Perhaps no general ever 
shortly invested. - advanced against such strong for- 

The French being now expelled tresses with such slender means for 
from Portugal, Lord Wellington their reduction, CoehornandVau- 
prepared to follow them into Spain, ban would have laughed at the 
and great heeamc the excitement at madness of experiment/ but 
the Tuileries, One by one, Hapo- Welingttm Imd as much cbi^ 
leon had seen his most favoured in a wml of men — at least of Eng- 
and his previously most successful glishmen — ^as in one of stone or 
marshals outgeneralled and out- bricks; and moreover, he knew 
fought. Even the “ Spoiled Child that if his artillery was not what it 
of Fortune,’* as Massena was ought to be, his bayonets wera 
called, had lost his good fortune ; At all events, home intrigues and 
Soult, the best of manceuvrers, had ministerial apathy had kept him 
been taken by surprise and routed ; short of every requisite of a be- 
and Hey, the most headlong and sieging army, and he had no choice, 
dashing of his fighting men, had in The first siege was commenced un- 
vain flmm himself and his cavalry der the direction of Marshal Berea- 
against British bayonets. Three ford, who was watching a corps of 
great armies were now, therefore, Soult’s army, while the commander- 
poured westward over the Pyrenees; in-chief proceeded northwards to 
one to guard the north of Spain — oppose what he rightly deemed 
another^o menaeelihe south of Por- would be the last efforts of Mas- 
tugal— while Marmont lay posted ,The latter, who was e^ect- 

between them, ready to help either, ing eveij day 4o be rOcMled in dis- 
Soult hovered upon the frontier, grace — for, in foot, Marmbnt Was 
and was for some time Wellington’s to take his place — and who was 
nearest opponent. Before, how- rendered desperate by his losses, 
ever, attempting to carry the war made one more efiort, m an attempt 
into Spain, the English general, to scatter the besieging forces who 
who never neglected the means to were investing idmeida. His army 
auy great result, bethought him of had been recruited at Salamanca, 
the two great fortresses of Badajoz and his cavalry was stronger than 
and Ciudad Eodrigo. Each was a ever. In all, he possessed about 
place of vast strength — each was 45,000 men. Welnn^n met him 
garrisoned by Frenchmen — each with 32,000 men, and then ensued 
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the battle of i^uentes d’Onore, 1,500 Germaais, with 12,000 unre- 
This was one of the hardest-fought liable Spaniards. Several of the 
engagements during the war, and stanch Irortuguese brigades, how- 
it 18 memorable in milita:^ history ever, disciplined by Beresford him- 
as one of those rare occasions when self, were present, with 2,000 ca- 
bayonets were frequently crossed, jahj. In all, he had about 27,000 
Massena was everywhere repulsed, men, of whom perhaps 15, 000 might 
but next day renewed the combat, be called soldiers. Soult had 
IDuring its progress a ver y c ritical brought with him about 19,000 
movement on me part of Welling- piched troops, 4,000 cavalry, and 
ton, for the purpose of concentrating 5% guns. 

his troops, exposed the British to The battle of Albuera began un- 
imminent danger j but it was at last prosperously. The French attacked 
accomnlished. The contest was pro- the Spaniards, and the latter ran 
tractea and severe— more so, per- away. Soult thought that the whole 
haps, than in any other Peninsnlar army was yielding ; but he speedily 
battle — ^and various changes of for- found out his mistake, and then, 
tune occurred during the day. with his well-served artillery, his 
Nightfall put au eud to the engage- ^werful cavalry, and his ferocious 
ment, and Massena drew on his Polish lancers, he fell upon the 
baffled forces. The slaughter, was English troops. The slaughter was 
severe ,, upon his side,^ aamj though at first fearful — ^regiment after regi- 
our losses were considerdble. Mas- meut was aU but annihilated, and a 
sena was irretrievably beaten and mass of bewildered Spaniards actu- 
ruined. The expected order for ally attacked their own allies. The 
his recall soon arrived. He left the mistake was at last rectified,' and 
army with his son and a single then the word was given to them 
aide-de-camp, and sank thencefor- to charge. But not a man would 
ward into obscurity. On bis dis- move. Beresford seized an ensign 
comfiture, Almeida finally surren- by the^ collar, and dragged him for- 
dered. ward into the line oi the French 

In the mean time Marshal Beres- fire, hoping that the men would 
ford was busy before Badajoz, and follow their standard-bearer. They 
Soult was marching against him to stood, however, like stocks, and 
relieve the place. If the gallant were entirely useless. Still the 
English officer had been tolerably fight was bravely kept up, and with 
supplied with the materials for con- less inequality, until a fresh French 
ducting a siege, it is probable that division poured in their masses, 
the French marshal would, on his This was the most critical moment ; 
arrival, have found the British flag but happily the present commander- 
flying from the walls of the fortress, in-ehief suggested, and General 
But what could Beresford do with Cole ordered, the celebrated charge 
hreaching-cannon too big for the of the Fusiliers. These gallant 
balls, and with howitzers too small fellows dashed through the PoHsh 
in the bore for the shells P Besides, lancers, and fell upon the French 
he had no efficient corps of en^-^ at a point where they least expected 
neers, and he^ was * deplorably in it, fighting with the valour of des- 
wantof good diggers and trenchers, peration. The carnage was most 
While he was thus unprofitahly en- severe ; but Soult’s forces were first 
gaged^ Soult came up. As Beres- shaken, then totally discomfited^ 
ford could not carry on the siege in and, after a confflsed Tiielde, they 
the immediate presence of a French fled, leaving 1,500 unwounded Bri- 
army, he drew up his entire force tish soldiers— the remnant of 6,000 
upcm the ridges of Albuera. They — ^triumphant on the hill. Beneath 
consisted of some 6, 000. British and them lay their comrades in their 
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ranks, as they had been mowed 
down by Sonlt’s grape ; and “ eveiy 
wound,” says Beresford, in his 
despatch to the commander-in-chief, 
“ was in the front.” 

After some days of uncertainty, 
Soult retreated upon Seville, and 
Wellington arrived at Albuera. 
'Then followed the first two asaaultgi 
upon Badajoz. They were unsuc- 
cessful and Marmont was advancing, 
nearly 70,000 strong, with every 
probability of being able to effect 
a junction with Soult. Under these 
circumstances, Wellington retired 
upon the Portuguese frontier ; and 
after some mutual mancbuvring, 
during which he threatened the 
fortress of Ciudad Eodrigo, he took 
up his winter-quarters on the Goa. 
So terminated the campaign of 1811, 
and Marmont probably expected a 
quiet winter. If so, he did not 
know with whom he had to deal. 
Wellington had at last procured a 
really serviceable battering-train, 
and then, in the depth of winter, 
he suddenly invested Ciudad Eo- 
drigo. In a few days that all but 
impregnable fortress fed. There 
was a tremendous conflict as the 
English and Portuguese mounted 
the breaches, and they suffered 
severely from a mine explosion; 
but within an hour of the advance 
of the forlorn hopes, who assaulted 
the place at three points, the Bri- 
tish fiag was flying on the battle- 
ments. Marmont was astonished, 
and making no demonstration of 
action, retired to Yalladolid. Ba- 
dajoz soon shared the fate of Ciudad 
Eodrigo. By an ingeniotis strata- 

f em, the French were made to 
elieve that the command^ of the 
British forces had sent his heavy 
guns to Cadiz, and they were only 
informed of their mistake hy the 
thunder of the artillery, as it bat- 
tered the walls of the last French 
stronghold in Spain — ^the so-deemed 
invincible Badajoz. 

The details of this dreadful siege 
are well known. It is, perhaps, 
the bloodiest recorded in nistory. 


“ Never,” says Colonel Jones, in his 
JELutory of “ since the dis- 

covery of gunpowder were men 
more seriously exposed to its ac- 
tion.” On the glacis, in the 
ditches, in the trench, and on the 
ramparts, the British had, inch by 
inch, to flght their way. When 
Badajoz was won, nearly 1,000 
Enghsh soldiers and seventy-two 
officers lay dead, while 3,500 men 
and 306 officers were disabled by 
their wounds. WelLington is said 
to have been utterly overcome, and 
to have w^t over the terrible 
slaughter. But the work was not 
ended. Marmont was lingering 
round Salamanca, making advances 
and then retreating, according to 
the news he received of the move- 
ments of the British. At length he 
knew that they were approaching, 
and after a number of outpost skir- 
mishes, the armies came in sight of 
each other near the Tormes, when 
a soft of chess of manosuvr^ 

took place. That day, on which 
the two hosts, amounting in ail to 
90,000 men, marched m parallel 
lines, sternly regarding each other, 
has been described as one of the 
strangest and most remarkable in 
military annals. Wellington did 
not wish to risk a battle, and he 
would not have done so, had not 
his antagonist committed the extra- 
ordinary blunder of separating a 
large portion of his army from the 
rest, in hope of cutting off the allied 
troops from falling back on Ciudad 
Eodrigo. Instantly W eUington fell 
like a thunderbolt u^n Marmont’s 

short, * ’those > nWsrre ' 

tory we had yet wem in the Peoin- 
sula was one of the speediest, Mar- 
mont made desperate efforts to 
rally the fortunes of the day, until 
he was wounded, and carried off 
the field ; and soon afterwards his 
troops were in total rout. The 
French .lost all their artilleiy , and 
we took thousands of prisoners. 
Such was the battle of Salamanca-— - 
a battle in which 40,000 men were 
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routed in forty minutes. W^ellin^- 
tou is described to bare been, ^ 
own quiet way, more elated alter 
•tkis engagement than even after 
'Waterloo ; and be always regarded 
Salamanca as tbe best^won victory 
be bad ever acbieved. ' ^ . 

In the following montb ol Au- 
gust, Wellington rode, upon scat- 
tered bowers and amid garlands, 
wreaths, and banners— the whole 
population cleaving tbe air with 
acclamations— into tbe royal city ot 
Madrid. He then received bis 
marquisate from Great Britein, and 
bis commission as generalissimo of 

^Notwitbstanding these brilliant 
successes, W ellington was in a critical 
position, and to remain for any time 
mactiveat Madrid was impossible, 
.The Erencb marshals, whose jear 
lousies and rivalries bad often stood 
tbe British commander in good 
stead, were uniting under tbe pres- 
sure of commou misfortune. Soult 
bad abandoned tbe siege of Cadiz ; 
but be bad joined bis forces to those 
of Suobet, while Massena’s army 
was being fast recruited under tbe 
tsommand of Marshal Olausel,^ at 
Burgos, in Old Castile. W^elling- 
ton, true to bis accustomed policy 
of attacking bis enemies in detail, 
determined, if possible, to annihi- 
late Clansel, and to desl^y the for- 
tifications of Burgos, which stood ou 
tbe high roadto BayomaB; On, bis 

Olausel bacfc fi^ 0 WL WaUadobd, aud 
entering tbe town of Burgos, be found 
that tbe French bad deserted it— 
leaving, however, behind them 2,000 
men to defend the fort and citadel. 
The situation of this fortress was so 
important that Bonaparte s atten- 
tion bad been called to it, and it 
bad recently been put into^ an effi- 
cient state of defence; while Wel- 
lington, on tbe other band, was no 
longer provided with tbe siege- 
tjrains which bad burst tbe breaches 
in tbe walls of Ciudad Bodrigo and 
Badajoz. Tbe siege of Burgos was 
eonse(iuently unsuccessful. When 
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Wellington found that, if be sat 
longer beneath tbe walls, be would 
probably be assailed by the united 
forces of Sucbet and Soult, who 
were marching on tbe town,, the 
siege was raised. General Hill was 
recffiled from Madrid, where be 
commanded the Englisb g^ison ; 
and be managed to enect a j unction 
with bis chief in spite of some dif- 
ficulties, after which tbe entire army 
retired to tbe frontiers of Portugal, 
taking up their position on the 
Agueda. H ear Salamanca a second 
battle might have been fought. The 
French had an opportunity for 
attack, but they decbned it. 

During tbe winter Lord Welling- 
ton made what might be called a 
progress through tbe south-west of 
Spain, and into Portugal. He vi- 
sited Cadiz, which, thanks to its 
British garrison, its situation, and 
its fortification, was tbe only town 
in Spain over which tbe tricolor 
bad not fioated. Its siege bad been 
a blockade rather than a course of 
active operations, and Soult bad 
raised it upon tbe Englisb occupa- 
tion of Madrid. Thence the mar- 
quis of Wellington proceeded to 
lisbon, where an enthusiastic re- 
ception awaited him at the bands 
of his old friends and coadjutors — 
tbe Portuguese; but, while there, 
be observed a change in the affiairs 
of Franco which promised a speedy 
termination , of the war in Spain, 
and Lis qniek mind at once per- 
ceived that tbe time was come 
tbe final and crowning effort. He 
bade adieu to Lisbon for ever, tra-* 
versed the country rapidly to the 
east, crossed tbe Agueda for the 
last time, aud marched in high spi- 
rits into Spain. It was indeed a 
critical period. Bonaparte bad fied 
home from Bussia ; and somewhere 
about 29,000 poor, worn-out, frost- 
bitten, and half-starved stragglers^ 
the remnant of a host of near 
400,000 men, were making their 
weary way through tbe steppes of 
Poland to tbe Danube. Tins was 
tbe first great and overwhelming 
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blow wbicb bad struck bTapoleon. 

It was overwhelming in every re- 
spect. It destroyed nis prestige of 
victory ; it seriously undermined 
bis reputation for judgment and 
sagacity ; and it broke up, for the 
time, the military strength of 
France. With 350,000 men sleep- 
ing in Bussian snows, with the war- 
like spirit of the country in no in- 
considerable d(^gree checked and 
damped, it was obvious to Welling- 
ton that French armies could no 
longer he pushed across the Pyre- 
nees with the old rapidity, and that 
now was the time for entering on 
the decisive campaign. His force 
amounted to fuhy 70,000 highly-dis- 
ciplined and entnusiastic men, over 
and above the Spanish contingent. 
The French had in all nearly 
200,000, and King Joseph was no- 
minally at their nead ; but Wel- 
lington well knew his and their 
relative strength, and pushed con- 
fidently ■ OGU^ ^ r I . • 
It was Wellington's rule only to 
fight when he had, by superior 
manoeuvring, placed Ids enemy at a 
disadvantage, or when — as at Bu- 
saco-rhe had some distinct ulterior 
point to gain, of which his antago- 
nist knew nothing. By this system 
of policy the English commander 
spared ms men. Hapoleon’s system 
was freely and recklessly to sacrifice 
them. Acting upon his charac- 
teristic principle, the marquis of| 
Wellington suddenly changed the 
line of march from the route which 
it had been confidently supposed 

ing, with apoactkm of &!r 

north side of the Bouro, through 
ground completely new, he suddenly 
appeared both on the front and the 
of the enemy, who found their 
eommunications with France cut 
off, while the British commander 
was pressing energetically on their 
foremost outposts. The forces of 
King Josm)h immediately retired, 
General Graham pursuing them, 
and soon joining his commander ; 
so that the united divisions, includ- 


ing that of General Hill, speedily 
changed the retreat into something 
very like a flight. The English 
army were now in full march upon 
the high road to France, and for 
the last time Joseph fled from the 
Escurial. He made his way to 
Burgos, attended by the remnant 
of his court, and there joined the 
retreating army. For a short time 
it appeared as if the spirits of the 
French had been revived by the 
sight of the stiU unconquered bat- 
tlements,* from which :4he English 
commander had been obliged to 
retire the autumn before ; for they 
commenced rebuilding the shattered 
walls, and showed signs that at ■ 
Burgos they were determined to 
make a stand. But as the advancing 
outposts of the conquering army 
speared, their hearts failed them. 
They blew up the citadel and con- 
tianed thear flight to the Ebro, 
where ihey ,prejw 8 d to mafee im- 
other stand, under cov^ ;4he 
fortified town of Pancorro, which 
commands the river. But the con- 
summate player of the chess of war 
made another move. Leaving Pan- 
oorvo alone, he sent a porlion of his 
forces through a wild and difficult 
country, to cross the river at a 
higher point. The manoeuvre, al- 
though it involved great toil, dis- 
pensed with the siege of Pancorvo. 
The French were again taken in 
flank, and ag^ain they retreated— 
marching to Vittoria, where it was 
evident they intended really to 
make a last effort. But their con- 
-their own invincibility 

the Inreadth ©f Spain without <mcc 
turning to bay 5 and perhaps when 
Joseph and Jourdan saw the Bri- 
tish troops defiling out upon the 
plain of Vittoria, they thought fore- 
bodingly upon Talavera, and re- 
membered, too, the victo^ gained 
by English bows and English knees, 
under the banners of the Black 
Prince, upon that very ^ound, 
some six or seven hundred years 
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before. Tbebattlewbicb. ensued ter- 
minated in tbe decisive rout of tbe 
entire Erencb. armjr. JSTever since 
Agincourt or Poitiers ^ had there 
been a more perfect discomfiture. 
The carnage was not so great as in 
many other Peninsullir fights, but the 
disorganization of the French was 
hopeless . Lord W ellington made 
his attack in three divisions. 
That under G-eneral Mill, which as- 
sailed the left wing of the French, 
which was immediately under J our- 
dan’s comraand, had the ^moat se- 
vere work assigned to them. While 
they were performing it, Welling- 
ton’s centrm column was advancing 
to attack the enemy in their cen- 
tral point. All at once it came 
to a stand. The French already 
tritimphed in hhe expectation of 
victory, and bdieved that 
termined front which they showed 
had overawed the British com- 
mander. The fact was this — Ge- 
neral Sir George Murray, knowing 
that Graham, the commander of the 
left division, would require some 
little time to get into action, and 
knowing the value of a simultaneous 
attack, rode up to the marq^ois, and, 
taking out his watch, expressed a 
wish that he would wait for one 
little quarter of an hour.*’ The 
general acceded. When the time 
was up, he moved forward, and 
the &ee divisions ultiinately 
coalescing, the eneihy broke up and 
fiedfrom the fileld.* : 

spoils of Vittoria were enor- 
mous. The French being on their 
way home, were carrying with 
them their collectedpillage; and the 
Aspect of the field, where the stores 
had been deposited, is represented 
as that of a perfect chaos of valu- 
able property, particularly of jewel- 
lery, plate, silks, lace, and a vast 
quantity of the finest and most 
reckercM wines — ^including the pri- 
vate stock of Joseph, whom the 


* The 'mioiis battles cursorily Boticed in 
this mesmoir ore given in detail under their 

»#toe*iVel.lkead9. 


Spaniards called the Fing of the 
Bottles,” and who had a very nar- 
row escape from capture, being 
obliged to jump out of his carriage 
and fly upon one of the horses. In 
the vehicle was found a choice col- 
lection of plunder, consisting of the 
richest ana rarest sacerdotal vessels 
which could be stolen from the ca- 
thedrals of all Spain. An immense 
amount of money also fell to the 
lot of the victors. The soldiers,” 
wrote Lord Wellington, “have got 
among them more than one million 
sterling in money, with the excep- 
tion of about 100,000 dollars, which 
we got for the military chest.” 
The booty of arms and ammunition 
was vast. There were amongst it 
160 brass cannon, 415 caissons, 
14,000 round of artillery ammuni- 
tion, 2,000,000 musket cartridges, 
and 41,000 pounds of loose powder. 
One trophy of the field was Jo- 
sej^’s baton as marshal of France. 

The French army, nowthoroughly 
broken up, fled to the fastnesses of 
the outlying spurs of the Pyrenees, 
and made what preparations they 
could to prevent the victorious host 
from penetrating into France. The 
news of Yittoria spread dismay in 
Paris, and appalled Bonaparte, who 
was with his armies in Saxony. The 
intelligence totally disinclined the 
allies to treat fiirtherwith Napoleon, 
md. the Ooi]^ess of Prague was 
immediately dissolved.^ England 
now took a higher tone than ever 
in- the continental disputes, and the 
allied armies pressed harder and 
harder upon the emperor. Napoleon 
felt himself in the toils. The fates 
had turned against him. He uttered 
passionate exclamations against his 
generals, who had allowed them- 
selves to be beaten, one after an- 
other, by a “sepoy” captain; and 
sending for Soult — ^now the “ Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Empire”—^ 
he gave him plenary power over the 
whole of the French soldiers still 
in the Peninsula, and, as a last re- 
sort, despatched him across the 
Pyrenees. The lieutenant-general 
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of tlie empire proceeded gaUantly 
to discliarge kis missioB, collecting 
every man he could muster, and 
pouring impetuously throimh the 
Bayonne pass, in the Western 
Pyrenees. Previously to this, how- 
ever, both Pampeluna and St. Se- 
bastian had been invested by the 
advancing English. G-eneral Olau- 
sel, who had been coming up to join 
Jourdan, stopped when he heard 
of Vittoria — wavered — and then 
fled, by the central passes of the 
Pyrenees, back into France. Mean- 
time Wellington was advancing by 
the western passes, and gradually 
establishing his footing in the moun- 
tains. His forces soon traversed 
the famous field of Eoncesvalles, 
and occupied the mouth of theBidas- 
soa, while the divisions stationed 
higher on the hills looked down 
upon the plains of ancient Bearn — 
the modern department of the 
Basses Pyr4n4es. It was at this 
crisis that Sonlt made his appear- 
ance to carry out the orders of the 
emperor, which instructed him to 
date the tidings of his success from 
Vittoria, and to celebrate there the 
birthday of the ex-king of Spain. 
The lieutenant-general and his sub- 
ordinates in command attacked the 
Peninsular allies at several points 5 
but the only impression they made 
was on a battalion of Portugese, 
and that success was speedUy re- 
versed by English bayonets. This 
desultory species of fighting endured 
for some days, after wich the 
French gr^uaUy .retired . fl*om the 

^^Bs. These oper^mns, iough 
not brOhant, were most skilfully 
conducted? and have been much 
studied and praised by military 
critic. Wellington calculated that 
there were seventy passes, within 
skty miles, by which his adversa- 
ries could introduce men into Spain. 
Soult at length retreated upon the 
Bidassoa, and General Graham, dur- 
ing the absence of the commander- 
in-chief, took St. Sebastian. This 


desperate battle, which lasted for 
five hours in the breach of the forta- 
lice, surpassed in fierceness that of 
Ciudad Eodrigo, and in loss of life 
that of Badajoz. Upwards of 3,000 
English solaiers perished beneath 
the walls. The retreating French 

f arrison set fire to the town^ ** The 
re,” as Wellington himself wrote, 
**was one of their means of de- 
fence.” 

After the fall of St. Sebastian, 
the garrison of Pampeluna surren- 
dered, and, at the cost of some 
hard fighting, the Bidassoa was 
crossed ; and with fl^s flyii^, and 
bands playing the ** British Grena- 
diers,” the army entered France. 
ITothing could arrest the conquer- 
ing course of the British army. 
Soult was driven past the Gave and 
the Adour, and at length the road 
to Bordeaux lay open to the invaders. 
General Hope remained under the 
Pyrenees;, investing, the abandtmed 
posMon of Bayonne ; and-M^ahal 
Beresford was received in a friendly 
manner by the citizens of Bordeaux. 
Meantime Sonlt had occupied Tou- 
louse ; and Suchet, who still had an 
army in the eastern corner of Spain, 
was preparing to join him. Eecall- 
ing, therefore, with all speed. Mar- 
shal Beresford from Bordeaux, Wel- 
lington attacked Toulouse, and, 
after one of the bloodiest battles of 
the war, compelled Soult to retire. 

The battle of Toulouse was vir- 
tually the close of the war. The 
emperor had abdicated before that 
event took place, and whether Soult 
was :awa 3 J© of the , transactions at 

which' wifi' neroi? Ire 
shortly afrer Boult’s retceat to Auch, 
he gawe in his allegiance to the 
Bourbon king — a convention was 
drawn up for a lasting trace between 
the two forces, and the Peninsular 
war was over. The fall of 15'apo- 
leon had jplaced Paris in the hands 
of the allies; and already a bril- 
liant court of sovereign princes, 
with the most distinguished diplo^ 
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matists of tlie ruling powers of 
Europe, liad assembled atfhe Tuile- 
ries. 

K ^ Wellington was of course re- 
ceived with every token of deference 
and honour, as the great instrument 
in the overthrow of the emperor- 
Here, too, the conqueror was jdrst 
^eeted as marquis of Bouro and 
duke of Wellington ; and a grant 
of ^400,000 — ^making, with a pre- 
vious one, half a million — ^was soon 
afterwards voted to him by the 
House of Commons. 

After a flying visit to Spain, dur- 
ing which he bestowed some good 
advice on Eing Eerdinand, the great 
conqueror, after an absence of five 
years, landed at Bover. The peo- 
ple carried him on their shoulders 
to the hbtel« and in Lon^ltm vast 
multitudes- 

wherever he was recognised; Un 
the 28th of Jnne, 1814, he took his 
seat in the House of Lords. The 
scene was a strange and a most 
impressive one. The house was 
crowded to the door. A maa who 
had been a commoner but five years 
before, was to enter the assembly 
for the first time as a duke ; and 
the patents of Ms ascending titles 
-•^those of baron, viscount, earl, 
and marquis — ^were to be read in 
succession. The reception was im- 
preoedently bnlliant. The House 
of Commons next the 

honour of the hero’s preeaice- ^In 
his reply^to their 

the nMsotos 

all standing and uncovered. The 
public rejoicings for the dose of the 
war were concluded by a national 
thanksgiving, held in St. Paul’s. 

The capital of Prance was the 
next scene of the duke’s labours; 
but now these were not military but 
diplomatic. He represented Eng- 
land at the restored court, and won 
unbounded admiration from his 
continental colleagues, who were 
charmed ^ with his simplicity of 
speech, Ms perfect candour, and Ms 
facility of at once grasping the pith 
and point of every matter in ques- 


tion. A practised Eussian diplo- 
matist has recorded, that in every 
conference the duke spoke as plainly 
and as simply as if addressing of- 
ficers at a mess- table, and that he 
ee^ied more meaning into a dozen 
words than the best-trained 
diplomatists could put into three- 
score,/.' 

The Paris embassy, however, 
was not of long duration. The 
duke was soon appointed the prin- 
cipal representative of England at 
the congress of sovereigns and 
ministers assembled at Wenna, to 
readjust the aflairs of Europe, and 
the deliberations of that brilliant 
assembly were going on when the 
tidings arrived of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba. The emperor had left 
the island on the 26th of Pebruary, 
1815^ and the duke learned the fact, 
through Lord Burghersh, on the 
7th of March. Of course, the 
congress was broken up, ^ and a 
declaration was signed, by eight re- 
presentatives of the ^eat European 
nations, declaring mat Bonaparte 
had put Mmself out of the pale of 
civilization, that he was a public 
enemy, and ought to be delivered 
over to public vengeance. Tto 

S ’ mation was cKnched by the 
ation that it would be enforced 
by one million of fighting men; 
but, notwithstanding the threat, the 
French once more rallied round 
their outlawed Bonaparte, 

S ering force like a roHing snow- 
, passed through Grenoble and 
Lyons in triumph, slept at Pon- 
tainebleau, and on the next night 
took possession of Ms accustomed 
chamber in the Tnileries, wMle the 
Bourbon king was flying to Ghent 
as fast as post-horses could carry 
him. 

Wellington had been alreaxfy in- 
vested with the command of the 
allied forces. He left Vienna on 
the 28th of March, and on the 4th 
of April was again at work in his 
old vocation at Brussels. Welling- 
ton’s intention in selecting Brussels 
as Ms head-quarters, was to protect 
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Belgium, and to cover tHe gathering at once despatched to Brussels, 
of the allied troops on the ithine. But the duke thought that the 
I^apoleon’s great hope was to crush movement might be a feint, and he 
the English forces, together with remained tranquil during the fore- 
such Prussian troops as might have noon. At three o'clock he had sure 
joined them, before the great mus- intelligence that Bonaparte was in 
ter threatened by the dlies could earnest, and by five the scheme of 
take place. The gain of Brussels march was made out. By eight 
would be a great advantage to him, o’clock it was partially communi- 
strategetic, political, and moral. By cated to the army, and by ten it ‘ 
dint of indefatigable exertions, the was known to all the colonels. It 
ex-emperor, before two months were was after that hour, when the whole 
over, possessed an army of 125,000 ofhis arrangements were con^leted, 
men, chiefly veterans, on the fron- that Wellington and his staff made 
tiers of Elanders. The duke was their appearance at the duchess of 
suffering xmder his old embarrass* Richmond's ball; but all of them 
ments of defective supplies and had quietly withdrawn by midnight, 
cowardly allies. His mixed army, and before dawn on the 16th the 
amounting to about 40,000 British army was in motion. By this time 
and 36,000 German and Belrian there had been fighting between 
troops, was at Brussels. Bliicher, Ney and some brigades of the 
with 80,000 men, was at Hamur, on Netherlands troops, ^ near Quatre 
the Sambre. TWs the two armies Bras, in the Charleroi and Brussels 
were separated by a space of about roads.. Noy's object was to push 
forty miles. It was the^ravince of on sKud^ attajck :th6 ^dukey^Bkma- 
the English to protect Brussels, to p®artc>'8, to 

maintain communication with the shal somewhere about Ligny» in 
Prussians, and to preserve the con- which he partially succeeded. After 
nection with England and Holland ; some desperate fighting, the French 
while upon the Prussians devolved drove Biuoher back to Sombreuf, 
the duty of watching a great part and during the night he retreated 
of the fortress-studded French iron- still further. On me next morning 
tier, and of covering, in case of ne- Grouchy was detached in their pur- 
eessity, the march of reinforcements suit, but he never came up with 
from Ihe Rhine. Thus the allied them. The day of the battle of the 
forces were spread out widely. No French and Prussians at Ligny also 
one knew wmoh point of their line witnessed the engagement of the 
Napoleon would select for attack. French and the allies at Quatre 
There are four good roads, paved Bras. Ney failed in all his attempts 
and admirably suited for mih- to carry the position, and excused 
tary movements, leading .from the himself at Bonaparte's expense. 

the dawn of the 17th, Wel- 
lington lodiit^'wafeA eaeii! w AW4 -pst 

and as soon m ihe'Frent^ ! as . 

their appearance, to concentrate his before on the Wavra. r The 
forces on the point with the utmost gmde movement was virtually un- 
possible rapidity. disturbed for N^ was now waitmg 

* Thus the Briti^ stood disadvp- to be joined by Napoleon^ with .all 
tageously on the defensive, whilst the !ftendh army save G^uchy's 
the French could strike where they division ; and in the evening and 
pleased. Bon^arte at length ad- during the night, the expected rein- 
vanced by the Sambre upon Oharle- forcements came up. It was a night 
roi, and the Prussian outposts from of cold and tenmest, and it ushered 
Namur. This was at dawn on the in tihe day of Waterloo. For the 
16th of June, and a messenger was detaLTs oi this memorable victory, 
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so konoiirable to the military skill 
and keroism of tke British troops, 
we refer onr readers to tke article 
“ Wa-Teeloo.*’ 

After tke total defeat and flight 
of tke French army, tke occnpation 
of Paris by the allies was tke next 
grand act in tke drama 5 and first 
among all tke glittering ^oup which 
thronged tke brilliant circle of the 
restored monarch was Wellington, 
tke kero and the marvel of the day. 

Tke splendid courtly festivities 
at Paris being over, and tke imme- 
diate arrangements for tke occupa- 
tion of tke city by a powerful gar- 
rison having been made, Wellin^on 
exchanged tke life bf pageantry and 
pomp which he had for some time 
led on tke banks of tke Seine, for a 
series of similar, honours in London. 

mm uiimWW^ 
&e mients of her greatest son. Se 
could be raised no higher in tke 
peerage, and tke reiterated thanks 
of parliament were not deemed suf- 
ficient as a national testimonial. A 
sum of £200,000 was therefore voted 
for the purchase of Stratkfieldsaye, 
which is held by one of those grace- 
ful honorary tenures which feudal- 
ism was prompt to invent — tke 
annual tribute to tke sovereign of a 

S silken tricolor. In offices, 
tary and quasi military, Eng- 
land had given all she could bestow j 
but, as years passed on, and fresh 
posts and emoluments became 
vacant^ tke duke was, almost as a 
iiiafeter of course, appointed to fill 
them. On the death of the duke of 
York, he succeeded to the com- 
mandership-in-chief, with the colo- 
nelcy of tke first regiment of ^ena- 
dier guards and the constameship 
of the Towei’. Some time after- 
wards he was appointed to 'the 
lucrative position of Custoa Botu- 
lorum of the Tower Hamlets, and 
he became the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and the Governor ofPlymouth. 
At a later period, he was Master- 
General of the Ordnance. He held 
another subordinate militaty rank 
as Colond-in-Chief of the Bifie Bri- 


and he was a field-marshal 
in the Eussian, Austrian, Prussian, 
Portuguese, Belgian, and English 
armies, besides holding the equiva- 
lent post of Captain-General of 
Spain, and, more lately, receiving 
the highest honour which the uni- 
versity of Oxford can confer. 

The public demonstrations which 
attended the return of the victor of 
Waterloo, were long and eagerly 
continued j and the grand spectacle 
of the openiQg of what was to have 
been called the Strand Bridge, but 
which received the name of Water- 
loo, is still fresh in the memory of 
many. The Hyde Park trophy was 
inaugurated on the 18th of June, 
1822, and the celebrated shield was 
presented by the City during the 
same year, 

I- The next congress at which his 
grace assisted was held at Verona 
in 1822. Its object was to decide 
whether the people of Spain, who 
were then demanding what was 
called the Constitution of Cadiz, 
should be compelled by a French 
army to own implicit allegiance to 
Ferdinand. This proposition the 
duke earnestly opposed. The con- 
ference over, the duke — after the 
performance of a special mission to 
St. Petersburgh — entered, for the 
&st time, vigorously and heartily 
into English politics. 

From this period— the year 1822 
— ^may be dated the commencement 
of his life as a statesman. If it was 
less glorious than his career as a 
warrior, it was at least marked by 

S eat sagacity, and by a constant, 
gh-hearted honesty ; while on 
every practical point, his advice was 
received as the utterance of a 
national oracle. The duke had a 
constitutional aversion to theorists, 
whom he considered to be, in gene- 
ral, vain, empty, and mischievous 
persons ; and it was essential to his 
notion of a just and impartial 
government, that it should keep 
everybody in his proper place. 
The duke of Wellington entered 
office as master-general of the 
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Qrdnanee, and lie soon came in for the rule of conduct of the illustrious 
a Ml share of the impopnlarity of duke. Three qnestions were agitating 
hi^ colleagues. The count]^ was the country ^hen his ministry took 
then in a state of great agitation, office — the emancipation of Dis- 
and was surcharged with jpolitical senters and Eoman Catholics, the 
bitterness, which vented itself in necessity of “ some change ” in the 
riot and partial insurrections. The corn-laws, and reform in the elecr* .. 

duke never lost an opportunity in toral system. A motion of Lord jS i 

the House of Lords of denouncing John Eussell for the repeal of the 
both Eeform and Catholic Eman- Test and Corporation Acts furnished 
cipation, and he prophesied the the first great debate under the 
downfall of the Constitution from WelM ministry j and the Go- 
the one, and Ihe crushing of Pro- vemment, who feebly opposed the 
testantism from the other. ^ measure, were beaten by 237 to 
In February 1827 Lord Liver- 198. The premier saw the neces- 
f ool suddenly feU. into a state of sity of submitting j and the mea- 
imbecility, resulting from a stroke sure was passed. The ice being 
of apoplexy. Mr. Uanning was ap- now broken, further progress in the 
pointed premier, when the duke of path of liberal policy was not so 
Wellington suddenly sent in his difficult; and the cabinet accord- 
resignation, on the plea of Mr. ingly pursued it. First came Mr. 

Canning’s being favourable to Ca- Huskisson’s proposal for a mo'difica- 
tholic emancipation ; andhewasim- tion in the corn-laws. This mea- 
mediately followed by six members sure the duke, in recommending it 
of the former cabinet. The duke aJao to the H^CiOfLoisds, charac^mised 
resigned his position as commander- aB a mediten &e propo- 

in-chief. The new cabinet did not sitiotirf was for a reduction ^ m me 
lastlong. Exhausted by toil, anxiety, sliding scale, and in the course of 
and vexation, Mr. Canning died in his speech the duke pointedly con- 
his fourth month of office ; and demned a fixed dut^ except of the 
Lord Goderich, the previous chan- smallest amount. — Ibe question of 
cellor of the exchequer (as Mr. Parliamentary Beform next arose, 

Eobinson), succeeded to his place, upon the proposition for transferring 
The duke of Wellington imme- the franchise from a couple of rotten 
diately returned to his post as com- boronghs to Birmingham and Man- 
mander-in-chief. And now comes cheater ; and it was in consequence 
the time when the real wisdom of of a misunderstanding upon this 
the duke, his sagacity, and his in- matter that Huskisson and the 
stinctive sense of the necessity of Canningites retired from the mi- 
yielding to circumstances, began to nistiy. The seceders were r^laced 
show themselves fully and char^- by Lord Aberdeen, Sir George 
teristicaJly , in* his foEtical Mumiy^ and Sir Henry Hardinge; 

His ma|iesty had At## staying 

to form an administration ; and not- ttlM. 

withstanding his previous declara- legislataoni, it appears to have had 
tion, that he should be mad to think exactly the confrary effect. Feeling 
of being premier, and the continued themselves strong in their position, 
taunts of the opposition, he readily the duke of Wellington and Sir 
obeyed the royal mandate, and be- Bobert Peel, to . the utter disoom- 
came prime minister of England, fiture of old connections, in 1829 
“ For,” as he observed, how was actually carried Boman Catholic 
the king’s government to he carried emancipation. 
onP” The deep sense of its neoes- At the period of the French re- 
sity, and the emergency , of the volution of 1830, and on the first 
times, were the great principles and sitting of the new parliament, after 
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tlie accession of William IV., 2nd 
ITovember, the diike of Wellington 
made tbe famons speecli in wnicb 
he declared that the institutions of 
this country deserved general con- 
fidence — ^that they could not be 
improved, and should not be al- 
tered so long as he had the power 
to prevent it. Notices of motion 
for reform were instantly given in 
both houses ; but, before they could 
come on, ministers were defeated 
in the House of Commons on the 
<mestion of the civil list ; and on 
the 16th of November the duke of 
Wellington and his colleagues left 
office — ^not to resume it, except for 
a short interval, for upwards of ten 
years. With this event closed the 
main ministerial career of the duke 
of Wellington.!- Qn the passing of 
'Ml, Ite* AAe -reltoi,/ 
for some 'time, from anythmjg like 
a leading part in public life ; but he 
did not relax his attendance at the 
house, where he continued to take 
a share in all the more important 
debates. The repeal of the corn-laws 
(in conjunction with Sir Eobert 
jPeel), which he conducted through 
the House of Lords, was the last 
crowning effort of his political ca- 
reer. 

The death of the illustrious duke 
took place at Walmer Castle, with- 
out any previous illuess, on the 14th 
of September, 1852 ; when, by com- 
mand of the queen, and the unani- 
mous votes of the two houses of 
pKrHament, he was interred with 
public honours, at the public ex-, 
pense, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on ' 
the 18th of November, by the side ; 
of the illustrious Nelson. The fu- 
neral procession, from the Horse 
Guards, by Apsley House to St. 
Paul’s cathedral, occupied an extent 
of three miles t and never was ’ a 
more gorgeous or impoaingspecte^le 
presented to the citizens of London 
than on this sol^n occasion. The 
funeral was attended by the first 
ministers of the crown, all the great 
officers of state {dvil, milita^, and 
ecekdasticfd), royal highness 


Prince Albert, the duke of Cam- 
bridge, the leading city function- 
aries, the members of the two 
houses of parliament, delegates from 
all the powers of Europe, the batta- 
lions and squadrons of the house- 
hold troops, two entire regiments of 
the line, a battalion of marines, and 
detachments of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, from every regiment 
in the kingdom. The pall-bearers 
consisted of the most distinguished 
general officers of the British ser- 
vice, viz., Generals Viscount Com- 
bermere, Marquis of Londonderry, 
and Viscount Hardin ge; Lieut. - 
Generals Lord Seaton, Viscount 
Gough, Sir Charles Napier, Sir 
I J. L. Lushington, and Sir G. Pol- 
lock ; and Major-General Sir Harry 
.G. W, Smith. ’ » . 

I? -We shall now bring tMs length- 
ened memoir to a close, by giving 
the character of the noble duke in 
the eloquent and appropriate lan- 
guage of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when moving that her 
Majesty’s message, in reference to 
Wellington’s funeral, be received 
and acquiesced in : — 

“ The House of Commons is called 
upon to perform a sorrowful but a 
noble duty. It has to recognise, in 
the face of the country and of the 
civilized world, the loss of the most 
distinguished of our citizens, and 
to offer to the ashes of the great 
departed the solemn anguish of a 
bereaved nation. The prmcely per *’ 
sonage who has left us was bom in 
an age more fruitful of great events 
than any other period of recorded 
time. Of these vast incidents the 
most conspicuous were his own 
deeds, and they, which were pro- 
ductive of the mightiest conse- 

S mees, were accomplished with 
smallest means, in the face of 
the greatest obstacles. He was 
therefore not only a great man, but 
the greatest man of a great age. 
Amid the chaos and conflagration 
which attended the end of me last 
century, there arose one of those 
beings who seem bom to master 
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mankind. It is not too mncli to 
say, that Napoleon combined the 
imperial ardonr of Alexander mtb 
the strategy of Hannibal. Tbe 
kings of the eartb fell before bis 
subtle genius, jmd be denounced 
destruction against tbe only land 
which dared to disobey him and be 
free. Tbe providential superin- 
tendence of tbe world seems scarcely 
ever more manifest than when we 
recoKect this dispensation — ^tbat tbe 
same year should produce tbe 
French emperor and tbe duke of 
Wellington ; that in tbe same year 
they should have embraced tbe 
same profession ; and that, natives 
of two distant islands, they should 
both have repaired, for their mi- 
litary education, to that same land 
which each, in bis turn, was des- 
tined to subjugate. During that 
long struggle for our freedom, our 
glory, and, I may say, our exist- 
ence, Wellesley fougbi and won 
fifteen pitched battles, all . of the 
highest class, concluding mtb one 
of those crowning victories that 

S 've a colour and a form to history. 

uring this period, that can be saxd 
of him which can be said of no 
other general, that in the capture 
of 3 ,ChS 3 cannon he never lost a 
single gun. But the greatness of his 
ex|3oits was perhaps surpassed by 
the difficulties he had to encounter. 
He had to encounter a feeble govern- 
ment, a factious opposition, and ! 
a mistrustful people — scandalous ' 
allies — and the most powerful enemy 
m lie world, 4 He won victories 

sieges without proper maUn&L 
And, as if to complete the fatality 
which attended him throughout life I 
in this respect, when he had at last ; 
succeeded in creating an army wor- 
thy of the Bomah lemons and of 
himself, this invinoible host was 
broken up on the eve of the greatest 
conjuncture of his life, and he had 
to enter the field of Waterloo with 
an army of raw levies and discom- 
fited allies. But the star of Wel- 
lesley never paled. He has been 


called fortunate — for Fortune is a 
divinily that ever favours those who 
are at the same time sagacious and 
intrepid, inventive and patient. It 
was his own diaracter that created 
his career, achieved his exploits^ 
and guarded him jBrom vicissitudes, 
for it was his sublime self-control 
that regulated his lofty fame. > But 
it has of late years been some- 
wto the fashion to disparage the 
miHta^ character! forty years of 
peace nave made us, perhaps, some- 
what less aware of the considerable 
and complex qualities that go to 
the formation of a great general. 
It is not that he must be an en^- 
neer — a geographer — learned in 
human nature — ^adroit in the ma- 
nagement of men — that he must be 
able to fulfil the highest duty of a 
minister of state, and then to de- 
scend to the humblest office of a 
commissa^ and a clerk; but he 
bfffi to. display all thia knowle^e 

at 4 the same time, • and finder 
extraordinary circumstances. At 
every moment he has to think of 
the eve and of the morrow — of 
his flank and of bis rear-— he has to 
cany with Mm ammxmition, prOf 
visions, hospitals~he has to edou- 
late at tbe same time Ihe state 
the weather and the moral qualities 
of men ; and all those elements 
that are perpetually changing 
he has to combine, sometbnes un- 
der overwhelming heat, sometimes 
under overpowering cold — often- 
times in famine, and frequently 
, amidst the roar ofaartiLlery , Behind 
f is, 

and tho dreadful altmiafee 
ther that "eountcy is to welcome 
him with laurel or with cypress. 
Yet those images he must dismiss 
from his mind, for the genord must 
not only think, but think with the 
rapidity of lightning ; for on a mo- 
ment more or less depends the fate 
of the most beautiful combination — 
and a moment more or less is a 
. question of glory oV of shame. 
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IJnqtieBtionably, afl tHs may be 
done in an orclWy manner, bv an 
ordinary man, as every day ot onr 
lives we see that ordinary men may 
be successful minister of state, 
successful authors, and successM 
speakers— but to do all this wite 
genius is sublime. To be able to 
think with vigour, with depth, and 
with clearness in. the recesses ot tne 
cabinet, is a great intellectual de- 
monstration ; but to think with equal 
viarour, clearness, and depth, amidst 
the noise of bullets, appears to me 
the loftiest exercise, and the most 
complete triumph of human facul- 
ties. When we take into consider- 
ntion the prolonged and illustrious 
life of the duke of Wellington, one 
is surprised at how small a space is 
occupied by that military career of 
his which fills so tege ' a place m 
history. Only years elapsed 
from V imiero to Waterloo 5 and 
from the date of his first commis- 
jsion to the last cannon-shot he 
heard in the field of battle, twe^ 
years could scarcely be counted. He 
was destined for another profession; , 
and the greatest and most success- 
ful warrior, if not in the prime, at 
least in the perfection of manhood, 
he commenced that civil career 
scarcely less successful or less splen- 
did than the military one that lives 
in the memory of man. He was 
thrice the ambassador of his sove- 
reign at those great historic con- 
gresses that have setried the- affiiirs 
of Europe ; he wae twice secretary 
of state ; he was twice oommander- 
in-chief of the forces ; once he was 

E rime minister ; and to the last 
our of his life he may be said to 
have laboured for his country. It 
was only a few months before we 
lost him that he favoured by bis 
counsel and assistance the present 
advisers of the Crown, respecting 
that war in the East, of which no 
one was so competent to judge. He 
drew up his advice in a state paper 
worthy of his genius— and when he 
died, he died still the active chief- 
tain of that illustrious army to which 


he has left the tradition of his fame. 
There is one passage in the liie 
of the duke ofWebmgton which, 
in this place, and on this occasion, 

I ought not to let pass unnoticed. 

It is our pride that he was one of 
ourselves— it is our glory that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley once sat on these 
benches. If we try his career in 
the House of Commons by tbe test 
of success that we could apply to 
common men, his career, thoi^h 
brief, was still distinguished. ^He 
entered the royal councils, ^d 
exercised high offices of state ; but j 
tbe success of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in the House of Commons must no* 
be tested by the fact that he was 

irivy councillor or secretary of the 

icrd-lieutenant— he achieved here a 
success that the greatest minister 

and the most brilliant orator imght 

never hope to accomplish. That 
was a great parliamentary triumph 
when he rose in his place to re- 
ceive, as a member of parliament, 
the thanks of the speaker for a 
great victory. And still later, when 
at that bar he received,^ from one 
of your predecessors, in memo- 
rable words, tbe thanks of a grate- 
ful senate for accumulated triumphs. 
There is one source of consola*^ 
tion which I. think the people of 
England possess at this moment, 
under the severe bereavement 
which they mourn over — ^it is their 
I intiiiiate ae(|imint^ with the ®ba- 
racte^,' ind even with tke person of 
^his great man. There never was 
a man who lived so long and so 
much in the public eye. I will 
be bound, there is not a gentleman 
in this house that has not seen 
liiTY)' — ^many there are who have 

conversed with him— some there are 

who have touched Ms hand : his 
image— his countenance— his man- 
voice, are impressed upon 
every memory, and live in every 
ear. In the golden saloon, and in 
the busy market-place, to the last 
he might be found. The rising 
generation, amongst whom he Uvea, 
will recollect his words of kindness; 
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and tile people followed; him in the 
streets with that lingering glanee 
of reverent admiration which seeah^ 
never to tare* Wbo^ ihdee<^ will 
everforgetthat venerable and classic 
head, npe with tame and radiant, as 
it were, with glory : — 

“ Stilichoiiis apex et cognita Msit 
Canities.** . ’ ' 

That we might not be unacquainted 
with Ms inward and spiritual na- 
ture, that we might understand how 
tMs sovereign master of duty ful- 
filled the manifold duties of his life 
-with unrivalled activity, he favoured 
' us with a series of military and ad- 
*aninistrative literature wMch no 
»age and no country can e^al; 
and, fortunate in all tMngs, Wel- 
lin^on found in his lifetime a Ms- i 
torian whose immortal pages now 
rank with the classics of the land 
wMch Wellesley saved. The duke 
of Wellington has left to Ms coun- 
try a great legac^—^greater even 
than Ms fame — hb has left the con- 
templation of Ms character. I will 
not say that in England he revived 
a sense of duty — that I trust was 
never gone ; but he has made the 
sense of public life more mascu- 
line— -he has rebuked, by Ms career, 
restless vanity, and reprimanded 
the morbid susc^tibility of irre- 
gular egotism. That, I think, is 
not exaggerated praise. I do not 
believe tnat, from the highest of 
those who are called upon to in- 
^cur the severest responsibility of 
state, to him who exercises the 
humblest duiy of somefe there are 
not moments of diMctd^ a^d %de- 
pression when the image of the 
duke of Wellington May not occur 
to his memory, and the sense of 
duty may not sustain and su pp ort 
him. Although the duke of Wel- 
lived so much in the hearts 


ana minds of his counti^en, al- 
though until the end of Ms pro- 
longed career he occupied the most 
prominent position, and filled the 
most august offices, no one seemed 
to be conscious of what a space he 


occupied m the thoughts and feel- 
of:Jto eonn^men until he 
died. < infiaence of Ms 

never more 
by the 

greats 

utility, the Most * bu^, the mbst 
common-sense m. the wcffM 

can find no olher yent for their woe, 
can select no other representative 
for their grief, than the solemnly 
of a pageant. And , we whp^ are 
assembled here for purposes, so dif- 
ferent — ^to investigate the'' sources 
of the wealth of nations— to busy 
ourselves in statistical research — ^to 
encounter each other in fiscal con- 
troversy— we offer to the world the 
most sublime and toucMng spec- 
tacle that human, oircmnstanees can 

nafe ^ 

Wheel (to), in a mfiitary sMis^ 
to move forward or backward in a 
circular manner, round some given 
point. Wheeling is one of the most 
essential and important operations 
of the squadron, necessary in many 
changes of position, and m the 
formation of column and of the 
line. ^ ' 

Wheelinos, different motions 
made by horse and foot, either to 
the right or left, or the right and 
left about, &c,, forward or back- 
ward, 

Wheel-Look, a sort of lock 
UB^ ian4©»ijy 
conmst^' M ' 

wheel, with chain and spring, wMeh, 
when wound up like a watch, re- 
volved r^idly, and struck fire 
against a mut held in the cock. 
Wicket, a small door in the gate 
of a fortified place, affording a free 
passage to the people, without open- 
ingthe great gate. _ 

Widows* Peesioks.— iSfee Pek- 

SIONS. „ 

WiLKinsoK, Hbhet, a celebrated 
■ 2 a' 
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gun and sword mannfaetnrer, to 
wlioin we owe the superiority of the 
swords of the British officers now 
in use. Originally devoting him- 
self to philosophic pursuits (che- 
mistry, electro-magnetism, and the 
laws of mechanics), he afterwards 
turned his attention to the iMrove- 
ment of the arms of the British 
service, and in 1842 produced his i 
celebrated work ‘^Enginesof War/' 
He has rendered material service in 
propagating information on profes- 
sional points, through the medium ' 
of lectures .and pamphlets, and has 
recently invented a new projectile 
for rifles, which promises to super- 
sede the Mini6 buUet. The duke of 
Wellington was so much pleased 
withMr. Wilkinson's swords, for the 
proving of which he invented a ma- 
ehir^ graresslyrihafe hs^ graea gave 
orders that they shouM adopted 
in the British army ; and the Admi- 
ralty followed the duke's example, 
and introduced the pattern into the 
navy. ■ Mr. Wilkinson's second 
work, ** Observations on Muskets, 
Bifles, and Projectiles,'' is valuable , 
for its clear and concise explana-; 
tions regarding military arms of; 
various nations. 

WiKDAGE, of a gun, mortar, or 
howitzer, the difference between 
tl^ diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the shot or shell. 

WiismirASS, an axis, or roller of 
wood, square at each end, through 
which are eithercross-holes for hand- 
sp^es, or stav^ across, to turn it 
round, by which operation it draws 
a cord, one end of which is attached 
to a weight, which is thus raised 
from any depth. 

Wiiras, of an army, the extreme 
right and left divisions. 

W'lTNESs.-^By the Mutiny Act, 
witnesses are privileged from arrest 
during the time of their attendance 
on courts-martial, and in goi ng to 
or returning from them. Wit- 
nesses summoned hy the judge- 
advbeate or other person, wno ne- 
glect to attend to the court-martial, 
or who, attending, refuse to be sworn, 
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or refiise to give evidence, or an- 
swer all such questions as the court 
may legally demand, are liable to 
be attached in certain courts of law, 
in the same manner as if they had 
neglected the summons of those 
ceurts. 

Woolwich:, a town situated on 
the bank of the Thames, which is 
one of the most important military 
depots of the United Bingdom. 
The military as well as the civil 
branches of the offices of ordnance 
have been established here "since 
the ^accession of George I. The 
original foundry, which government 
possessed for brass ordnance, was 
in Upper Moorflelds, London ; but 
an accident having happened on re- 
casting some of tne guns taken by 
Marlborougb, of which a Swiss of 
the name of Schalck ^ve warning 
beforehand, he was offered a com- 
mission to make choice of any spot 
within twelve miles of London, for 
the erection of a new foundry, and 
also to be superintendent of the 
whole concern. He fixed on the 
Warren at Woolwich, as the most 
eligible situation. This arsenal is 
the great national depbt for every 
species of ordnance, both military 
and naval ; and the immense num- 
ber of guns which it contains pre- 
sents an inmosing and interesting 
spectacle. 3 ji other parts of this 
vast dep6t are extensive stores of 
gun-carriages, military waggons, 
and ever 3 rtWg which appertains to 
the departmmt of the ordnance. 
The arsenal includes nearly sixty 
acres, and contains various piles of 
brick building, amongst the oldest of 
which are the found^, and the late 
military acadetoiy. In the former 
are three furnaces, and a machine 
for boring cannon ; the largest fur- 
nace will melt about seventeen 
tons of metal at one time. In 
another quadrangular range of 
building, at a short distance from 
the foundry, are other boring ma- 
chines, and various workshops, 
where the ordnance, after being 
proved, are properly finished for 
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service. Nearly adjoining to tlie 
foundry is tlie laboratory, wbere 
fireworks and cartridges, for tbe 
nse of the navy and army, are made 
np; and bombs, carcasses, grenades, 
<&c. charged. The other structures 
in the arsenal consist of storehouses 
and offices of various descriptions, 
together with numerous workshops, 
and a separate establishment for 
the making of congreve-rockets. 
On Woolwich Common is situated 
the Eoyal Military Academy, which 
was instituted about the year 17 19, 
but not finally arranged till 1741 . The 
building is in the castellated form, 
and consists, in front, of a centre 
and two wings, united by corridors, 
with a ^ range of building behind, 
containing the hall, servants* offices, 
<fec. At Woolwich there are spa- 
cious barracks for the accommoda- 
tion of officers and privates of the 
regiments of artillery, which, dur- 
ing the last war, consisted of nearly 
17,000 men, including the horse 
brigade, but it is now reduced to 
about 9,000. On the east side of 
the barracks, on the descent' leading 
to the arsenal, is the ordnance hos- 
pital, which is an extensive edifice, 
calculated to accommodate about 
700 men. Several detached build- 
ings, for the use of the artillery, 
have also been raised on different 
parts of the common. On the west 
of the town there are also barracks, 
and a handsome hospital, erected 
for the fourth division of marines, 
who have their head-quarters here. 

The officers of the artillery and 
engine®^ arei|ivariably"^ueated at 
the Eoyal Military, Academy of 
Woolwich. They are nominated 
cadets by the master-general of the 
ordnance, and at certain periodical 
examinations are selected for com- 
missions. The following, are the 
conditions of the admission of cadets 
to the Eoyal Military Academy : — 
Age : fourteen to fifteen years six 
months. English : to write a good 
legible hand, and freely and cor- 
rectly from dictation. Arithmetic : 
including vulgar fractions, ratio, 


and proportion, the rule of three, 
and compound proportion, decimals^ 
duodecimals, involution, the extrac- 
tion of the square and cube foot, 
simple interest. Algebra : the no- 
tation, and four fundamental opera- 
tions of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division I common 
multiples and common measures, 
fractions, simple equations, involu- 
tion, evoliitionj the various ope- 
rations on surd and imaginary 
q^nantities. Geometry : the defini- 
tions, postulates, and axioms in the 
first book of Euclid ; the two first 
books of Euclid. Classics : to con- 
strue and parse Ccesar’s Commen- 
taries. German ; to read and write 
the printed and written characters, 
with competent knowledge of the 
declension of the articles and per- 
sonal pronouns, and of the conju- 
gation of auxiliary, active, and pas- 
sive verbs. Geography : a general 
knowledge of countries, their posi- 
tion, capitals, rivers, mountains, 
seas, <fec. History; a competent 
knowledge of English history, and 
a general acquaintance with the 
leaSingpoints of ancient and modern 
history. Drawing : instruction to 
the extent of copying an easy out- 
line.— These officers rise, by regular 

g radation, from the rank of second 
eutenant to that of colonel. A 

a ortion of the officers in the 
Lery is selected for the horse 
brigade. — - See Adbiscombe and 
Sandhuest. 

WoECESTER, Battle or, — See 
Cromwell, 

, WoBL, signal, token, order ; as, 
watcjfc-wo^d, ^ — The Word, or 
the 1VaUk^Wht4, is a peculiar word 
that serves for a token and mark of 
distinction, given out in the orders 
of the day, in time of peace ; but in 
war every evening in the field, by 
tbe general who commands, and in 
garrison by the governor, or other 
officer commanding in chief, to pre- 
vent surprise, and hinder an enemy 
from passing backwards and for- 
wards. This watch- word is gene- 
rally called the and to which 

, .■ ■ 2a2 
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is added tlie coiintersign, — Words 
o/*eowm<3W2,dJ are certain terms which 
have "been adopted for the exercise 
and movement of military bodies, 
according to the nature of each par- 
ticular service, Words of command 
are classed under two principal 
heads, and consist of those which 
are given by the chief or commander 
of a brigade, battalion, or division, 
and of those which are uttered by 
the subordinate leaders of troops 
or companies, &c. 

WoBKS, the fortifications about 
the body of a place. The word is also 
used to signify the approaches of 
the besiegers, and the several lines, 
trenches, &c, made round a place, 
an army, or the like, for its security. 

WoEM A Gtitk (to), to take out 
the charge of a fire-arm by means 
of a worm,— -TFbrm of a g%n is an 
instrument vermiculated, or turned 
round, that serves to extract any- 
thing into which it insinuates itself, 
by means of a spiral direction. It is 
much the same as a wad-hook ; with 
this difference, that the one is more 
proper for small arms, and the other 
for ordnance. 

« WoEST (to), to defeat, to over- 
throw, to put to the rout. 

WoxrirnBD, The, all the indi- 
viduals belonging to an army who 
may have been maimed, or other- 
wise hurt in battle. . 

Weong.— To guard against injus- 
tice and oppression in the army, the 
Articles of War clearly point out the 
mode of redress to every individual 
in the service, who considers him- 
self wronged by Ms superiors. To 
officers oppressed by their com- 
manding officer, and unable to ob- 
tain redress from him after a proper 
application, a complaint to the oom- 
mander-in-ehief insures an investi- 
ation, and a final decision from 
er Maj esty . To n on-commissioned 
officers and soldiers who think them- 
selves wronged by their captains, a 
remedy is pointed out, by a com- 
plaint to the commanding officer' of 
the regiment, who is required to 
summon a court-martial to do 


justice to the complainant, and in- 
sure strict impartiality. Either 
party may appeal from the decision 
of the regimental to a general court- 
martial. Properly, however, it is 
provided that if tlie appeal is found 
to he frivolous and vexatious, the 
appellant is liable to such punish- 
ment as the general court-martial 
may award. 


X. 

Xenothon’s “ Eeteeat oe the 
Ten THOtrsAND” is the title given 
to the celebrated retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks, conducted by Xeno- 
phon, over a tract of 3,465 miles 
through the very heart of Asia. 
It arose from the circumstances of 
an expedition undertaken by the 
younger Cyrus, B. c. 401, against 
nis brother Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia. The expedition is remark- 
able as being the first long march 
of which we possess a detailed ac- 
count, and also the oldest extant 
document which gave to Europeans 
any tolerably precise notion of the 
countries watered by the Upper 
Tigris and Euphrates. The army 
of Cyrus contained a large body of 
Greek mercenaries, among whom 
Xenophon, at first, held no military 
rank. He went apparently as a 
mere spectator, and only took com- 
mand after the death of most of the 
generals. It was given out that the 
expedition was against the Pisidians, 
and all the Greeks in the army were 
deceived, except the Spartan gene- 
ral Clearchus, who was in the secret. 
After advancing a short distance, 
the object of Cyrus, to dethrone 
his brother, became apparent to 
all the Greeks ; but, with a few 
exceptions, they aU determined to 
follow him. Cyrus set out from 
Sardis, 38° 34' H. lat., 28° E. long., 
and marched through Asia Minor 
to the passes in Mount Taurus that 
led into Silesia. He nesd; passed 
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tlarougli Tarsus, along tlie Gulf of 
Scanderoon, and tlirougk the north 
part of Syria to the Euphrates, 
which he crossed at Thapsacus, 
about 35° 14' N. lat. He then 
inarched south-east, through Meso- 
potamia, crossing the Araxes (the 
Jihabour) ; and finally lost his life 
in an engagement with his brother 
on the plains of Cunaxa, about 
forty miles from Babylon (now Hil- 
lah^^, 32° 28' JSf . lat., 44° 14' Er.Iong. 

Cunaxa, B16, under the 
article Was).— F rom this point 
commenced the retreat commonly 
known as the Hetreat of the Ten 
Thousand,’* under Xenophon, its 
historian, who was appointed com- 
mander, in consequence of the trea- 
cherous massacre of the Greek 
generals. Instead of returning by 
the way which they came, it was 
determined to reach some of the 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea. 
Accordingly they crossed the Ti- 
gris ; and advancing along the east 
bank of this river up the stream, 
they crossed in succession the Diala, 
and other tributaries of the Tigris. 
They followed the course of this 
river till they were stopped, about 
37° 20' X. lat,, by the mountains 
pressing close on the river, and 
allowing no passage along its banks. 
They then crossed the mountains, 
and advanced probably nearly due 
north, but their course from this 
point is very uncertain. It is pro- 
bable that the army passed to the 
west of Lake V an, and in its progress 
it must have crossed the Morad, 
or Eastern Euphrates, and that 
branch of the Araxes which is now 
the Eaz, and is called by Xeno- 
phon the Phasis. After enduring 
much hardship from snow, want 
of food and clothing, and the oppo- 
sition of the native tribes, the army 
at last reached Trapezus, now Tre- 
. bisond, on the Black Sea, in 40° 2' 
JST. lat. *39° 28|' E. long. From 
Trapezus the army marched along 
the coast westwards for about 100 
miles (direct distance) to Cotyora. 
The narrative of Xenophon con- 


tains a statement of the army’s 
marches, with some few omissions, 
expressed in Persian parasangs, at 
the rate of thirty stadia to a para- 
sang. The following are the dis- 
tances given by him in round num- 
bers : — From Ephesus to Cunaxa, 
16,060 stadia ; and from Cunaxa 
to Cotyora (eight months), 18,600 
stadia : totah 34,650. The march 
may be considered as having ter- 
minated at Cotyora, as the army 
sailed from this place to Sinope, 
now Sinub, Their troubles, how- 
ever, continued till they reached 
Byzantium, now Constantinople ; 
and even beyond that point ; for 
the army having lost everything in 
the retreat, the Greeks were in 
great distress ; and therefore they 
were glad to accept the offers of 
Seuthes, king of Thrace, who sought 
and obtained their aid in raising 
him to kingly power. 

If we take the stadia of Xenophon 
at the ratio of ten to a mile, an esti-. 
mate which is above the truth, we 
find the whole distance marched to ^ 
be 3,465 English miles, w hich was i 
accbmplish¥(fm'filte^ months,' and I 
a large part of it through an un- I 
known mountainous and hostile J 
country, and in an inclement season. 

This retreat has always passed, 
among judges in the art of war, for 
a perfect model in its kind, which 
has never had a parallel. It was 
its great success that filled the peo- 
ple of Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxes, by demonstrating to 
them that gold, silver, luxury, vo- 
luptuousness, and a numerous 
seraglio * of women^ .. were, the sole 
merit oi ; but- that, as to 

the rest, his opulence and all Ms 
boasted power were only pride and 
vain ostentation, It was this pre- 
judice, more universal than ever in 
Greece after this celebrated expedi- 
tion, that gave birth to those bold 
enterprises of the Greeks, that 
made Artaxerxes tremble npon his 
throne, and brought the Persian 
empire to the very brink of destruc- 
tion. 
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Y. 

Yeomanet Cavaley, certain 
corps of gentlemen and fanners, 
who were formed during the last 
war, and who have subjected them- 
selves to specific military regu- 
lations. There is no stated or 
fixed number of troops in each 
corps of yeomanry cavalry ; but no 
single troop must consist of less 
than forty men, to whom are at- 
tached one captain, one lieutenant, 
one cornet, and one quartermaster. 
Two troops form a squadron; three 
or four troops form a corps; and 
from five to twelve troops consti- 
tute a regiment. A squadron or 
corps of 120 men may have one 
major 5 a regiment pot less than 
200 privates may have a lieutenant- 
colonel and a major; and a regi- 
ment of 820 privates may have a 
lieutenant-colonel eommanrdant, a 
lieutenant-colonel, and a major. 
When the corps possesses 120 pri- 
vates, an adjutant, a surgeon, and 
a seijeant-major are allowed. In 
regimeniB 300 rank and file strong, 
the adjutant is allowed 8 s. per 
diem, including 2s. for forage. An 
allowance of £ 1 . 10 s. per annum is 
granted in lieu of contmgenoies, for 
each effective non - commissioned 
officer, trumpeter, aud private ; and 
the same sum for the clothiug and 
appointments of every, such yeo- 
man. Buring the period of exer- 
cise, which must not exceed four- 
teen days ^ within each year, an 
allowance is made of 2 s. per diem 
for each man, and Is. 4d. for each 
horse. The yeomanry officers take 
rank after the officers of correspond- 
ing rank in the regular, marine, fen- 
cihle, and militia regiments. 

A yeoman of the guard is one be- 
longing to a sort of foot-guards, who 
attend at the Palace and Tower. 
These yeomen are clad after the 
manner of the time of King Henry 
VIII., and are generally called Peef- 
eaters, or Buffetiers. 


YOEK, Peedeeick Duke of, se- 
cond son of his Majesty Georgelll., 
who^ for many years was comman- 
der-in-chief of the British army. 
He was born at Buckingham Pa- 
lace on the lOfch August, 1763. He 
was invested wdth the insignia of 
the Bath in 1767, and installed in 
Henry Vlltffs Chapel in June 1772. 
His royal highness was elected a 
companion of the most noble or- 
der of the Garter; and was in- 
stalled at Windsor, in company 
with his two brothers, the prince 
of Wales and Prince Ernest Au- 
gustus. 

Erom bis earliest age his royal 
highness was destined to the mili- 
tary profession, the study of which 
formed an essential part of his edu- 
cation, i. On the 1 st Ifovember, 1780, 
he was appointed, by brevet, a colo- 
nel in the British service ; and op 
the 30th of the same month he left 
Buckingham House for the con- 
tinent, accompanied by Colonel 
Eichard Grenville, His royal high- 
ness continued abroad tul 1787; 
Ms establisbed residence during 
that period being Hanover, from 
whence he made excursions to va- 
rious parts of Germany. While 
thus engaged abroad, his advance- 
ment at home was not neglected. 
On the 23rd March, 1782, lie was 
made colonel of the 2 nd horse-gre- 
nadiers ; and on the 22nd Novem- 
ber, in tbe same year, he received 
the appointment of major-general. 
On the 27th November, 1784, Prince 
Erederick was created duke of York 
and Albany, in Great Britain, and 
earl of Ulster, in Ireland. 

^ On tbe 27th November, 1787, 
his royal Mghness was introduced 
to the House of Lords; but the 
first instance of Ms joining in 
the debates was on the 15th De- 
cember, 1788, when the settlement 
of the regency was under discussion. 
Amid the political agitations of the 
year 1791, the marri^e of his 
royal highness to the princess royal 
of Prussia served to cement more 
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closely tlie relations which the conq[ue8ts since the beginning of the 
courts of St. James and Berlin war. Ihe invaders were found un- 
had found it their interest to con^ able to make head against invasion, 
tract, with the view of counterpois- and their scattered and dispirited 
ing the inordinate ambition and corps looked on and saw their for- 
mighty projects of the restless em- tresses fall one by one. ^ The siege 
press of Eussia. The treaty touch- of Yalenciennes, the principal bui- 
ing this alliance was signed at Ber- wark of the north, ^ had been com- 
lin on the 26th of January. mitted to the British xmder the 

In 1793 Holland was invaded by duke of York, and its attack and 
the French. The close and essen- capture exhibited the native gallau- 
tial connection between the Hutch tiy of the troops in the most dis- 
and England was so well known to tinguished manner. The personal 
Europe, that an invasion of Hoi- intrepidity of their royal corn- 
land differed only in the act from mander h^ never been questioned, 
an invasion of tent. It was a hut it has been the popular habit 
direct declaration of war against to speak slightingly of his military 
England. The request of the states of skill. Those who pronounced this 
Holland for assistance was answer- judgment ought to have first looked 
ed with honour and promptitude, over the map of that most difficult 
A British army was ordered for and extensive country which the 
Flanders, to form part of the grand army, headed by his royal highness, 
army under the prince of Saxe-Co- cleared of an enemy’s footsteps 
burg. The duke of York was ap- within three months. The French 
pointed to the command of that fought desp^^^ely, ^ jet they 
army, aided by Sir Ealph Aber- them conqu^ts foroeaj&rbm them in 
cromby, Sir William Erskine, and every battle. They were mastes 
other officers of distinction. The of the country; every mill-race, 
first military operations, in which farmhouse, rivulet, and village was 
his royal highness assisted, were familiar to them. Yet with ^ this 
- eminently successful. The French possession and knowledge, with aH 
were expelled from Holland ; and their multitudes, with the trained 
in a series of fierce encounters, in soldiers of the former ro^ family, 
which they felt the English intre- with the population of France ^ at 
pidity, that had so often, in former their back, and with the guillotme 
days, made them fugitives on the recruiting for them in every town 
same plains, were driven through of a territory of 30,000,000 of men, 
Austrian Flanders, and forced over the Eepubllcans were driven into 
their frontiers. They were closely France, turned, and tracking every 
followed; and their fortified cities— step they took with blood drawn 
the “iron barrier of France,” erect- by British steel. Valenciennes fell 
ed by Tauban — were besieged and on the 26th of July. Having joined 
taken ; and the road to the capital the main 4uke York 

was laid open to a victorious army co-operated, on the and 8th of 
of 100,000 men. The rest of this August, in the movements against 
campaign, however, was by no the enemy’s positions at the Gamp 
means successful. Having attempted de Cesar, Bois de Bourbon, &c., 
to take Dunkirk, the French com- upon the line of the Scheldt ; from 
pelled him to retire. all which they were dispossessed, or 

In March 1793, at the landing of retired, ^though without material 
the first British brigade in Holland, loss, owing to the indecision and 
Ihc French w^ere masters of almost slowness of the allied army, against 
the whole country north from the which his royal highness had in 
Texel. In July they had been vain remonstrated m fre^ent corn- 
driven from every point of their mimications to Prince Hohenlohe, 
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tteir ^iiartemaster-general, wLo 
had obieoted to an earlier and more 
decided mOYement of the arm j on 
the 3th, by which the enemy’s re- 
treat would have been intercepted. 

The prince of Coburg, after these 
operations, laid siege to Eresnoy, 
and subsequently invested Mau- 
beuge, while the duke of York con- 
tinued his march in the direction of 
Orchies, Tourcoing, and Menin, 
with ^ the British, Hanoverian, and 
Hessian troops, to which was added 
a body of Austrians, under the 
orders of Lieutenant-Greneral Al- 
vintzy. The object of this separa- 
tion was the siege of Dunkirk, 
which had been determined upon 
by the British cabinet, and which 
was viewed with regret, not only by 
the Austrian generals, but also by 
his royal bigness, who had re- 
monstrated against it as far as he 
could 5 although, when he found Ms 
representations unavailing, he pro- 
ceeded^ with the utmost zeal to the 
execution of the measure. But that 
fortune, which is so seldom offered a 
second time, to either men or armies , 
was past. Erance had recovered 
from her terror. The Jacobin go- 
vernment, respited from instant ex- 
tinction, had roused up all the mad 
energies of the Bevolution, The 
masse was called out, and 
the nation took the field. Twice 
the number of the besiegers could 
not bave been adequate to the cap- 
ture of Dunkirk, one of the strongest 
towns on the continent, and memo- 
rable for theobstinacy of its defences. 
After ^ a succession of severe and 
sanguinary actions, fought by the 
besieging and covering armies with 
success, though without any positive 
result, the duke of York found 
himself under the necessity of rais- 
ing the siege. His royal highness 
had. contended with perseverance 
against numerous and increasing 
difficulties, arising from the rapid 
accumulation of the enemy’s means 
of resistance, the delay on the part 
of the British government in. for- 
warding the necessary ordnance and 


stores, and the neglect in providing 
any means of naval co-operation, 
even such as might secure his royal 
highness’s positions from molesta- 
tion by the enemy’s small craft on 
the coast. The retreat was effected 
in good order, and without any 
other loss than that of ^ the heavy 
iron ordnance, which, being on ship 
carriages, could not he removed; 
and the army re-assembled at Eur- 
nes and Dixmude. His royal high- 
ness’s corps after this was stationed 
on the frontiers of West Elanders 
(the head-quarters being at Dix- 
mude and Thorant), occasionally 
co-operating with General Beauleau 
in repelling the enemy’s attacks 
^on Menin and other points. 
Towards the middle of October his 
royal highness moved, with 6,000 
men, chiefly British, to the support 
of the prince of Coburg, then before 
Maubeuge. He made arapid mpcli 
to Engleibntaine, where lie arrived 
on the 16th, the day on which was 
fought the battle of Wattignies ; in 
consequence of which, although 
both parties, considering the ad- 
vantage to be with the enemy, had 
retired from the field ; and, although 
the Austrian army was superior in 
number and equality of troops, the 
prince of Coburg thought fit. to 
abandon the operation in which he 
was engaged. 

The duke of York returned to 
Toumay, in which place, and the 
neighbourhood, he continued until 
the close of the campaign. After 
some trifling affairs the army went 
into winter-quarters, the duke of 
Y ork ’s head-quarters being at Ghent, 
whence, attended by General Mack, 
he proceeded to England, to concert 
with the British government the 
plan and measures for the ensuing 
campaign. 

Tne campaign of 1794 opened 
with a succession of desperate en- 
counters, in which the French were 
constantly defeated. It was in the 
month of February that Ms royal 
highness returned from EMgland to 
Courtrai, to which place the British 
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head-quarters had been removed, 
upon a former concentration of 
the cantonments. The troops un- 
der his royal highness’s command 
moved successively to Toumay, St. 
Amand, and the plains of Gateau, 
where the greater part of the allied 
army was united, under the com- 
mand of the emperor. On the fol- 
lowing day, a general and successful 
attack was made upon the enemy’s 
positions at Vaux,. Premont, Ma- 
rets, Catillon, &c., and Landrecies 
was immediately invested. His 
royal highness commanded the 
right wing of the covering army 
during the siege. A detachment 
of cavalry from his corps gained a 
considerable advantage, on the 24th 
of April, near Villers-en-Cauchia, 
towards Cambrai ; and on the 26th 
his royal highness completely de- 
feated, near Troixville, with great 
slaughter and the loss of thirty-five 
pieces of cannon, a corps of BO, 000 
men, while under the orders of 
General Chapuy, who attacked his 
position. General Chapuy was 
taken prisoner, with a considerable 
number of officers and men. On 
the 3.0th, Landrecies surrendered. 
On the 10th of May the French, to 
the number of 30,000, under Pi- 
chegru, made a furious attack on 
the duke, near Tournay. They 
were repulsed; but in a subse- 
quent engagement at the same 
place, on the 14th, they defeated 
the allies. On the 18th the duke 
of York’s division was attacked, 
and obliged everywhere to give 
way, and the duke himself was on 
the point of falling into the enemy’s 
hands. It was with prodigious ef- 
forts that Generals Fox and Aber- 
cromby found means to restore ! 
sufficient order among th0 troops,' 
to save them from total destruction, 
and effect a retreat. 

In January 1795 his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to nominate 
the duke of York to the situation 
of commander-in-chief, — an office 
not less important than at that 
tiine it had become arduous, from 


the deplorable effects of the in- 
efficiency and abuse which prevailed 
in every branch and department of 
the military service. His royal 
highness undertook the duties of 
this situation with the firm deter- 
mination to correct the errors and 
abuses which had crept into the 
administration of the army; and 
the zeal and indefatigable attention 
with which he persevered in this 
arduous task, were equalled only by 
the judgment which directed his 
labours. 

In 1809 the duke of York became 
unfavourably distinguished, in the 
opinion of the nation, by the dis- 
closures of a female named Mary 
Anne GJarke; but many of these 
charges remained unsubstantiated, 
and his royal highness speedily 
resumed his place in public opinion, 
which he retained till the time of 
his death. This occurrid on the 
5 th of January, 1827, owing to a 
general brearag-up of the con- 
stitution. 

Never was the death of a prince 
accompanied by more sincere and 
universal regret ; and seldom have 
the public services of one so near 
the throne bequeathed to the coun- 
try so much solid and lasting good, 
as resulted from his long adminis- 
tration of the British army. His 
private character, frank, honourable, 
and sincere, was formed to con- 
ciliate personal attacbments. A 
personal enemy he had never made, 
and a friend once gained he had 
' never lost. Never was man more 
easy of access, more fair and up- 
right in his dealings, more affable, 

, and even simple in his manners. 
Every one who had intercourse 
with him was impressed with the 
openness, sincerity, and kindness 
Aich appeared in ffil his actions ; 
and it was truly said of him, that 
he never broke a promise, and never 
deserted a friend. During his cam- 
paigns he had felt keenly the abuses 
which disgraced its internal organ- 
ization, and rendered its bravery 
ineffectual. He applied himself with 
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a soldier’s devotion to tlie task of universal sentiment of respect and 
removing tKem. He identified Hm- esteem. The ofiS.ce of commander- 
self with the welfare and the fame in-chief of all his Majesty’s forces 
of the service. He possessed great he held for upwards of thirty-two 
readiness and clearness of compre- years ; and his administration of it 
hension in discovering means, and did not merely improve — ^it literally 
great steadiness and honesty of created an army, 
purpose in applying them. By 
unceasing diligence, he gave to the 

.common soldier comfort and re- 

spectabnity. The army ceased to 
be considered as a sort of pest- 
house for the reception of moral “ 

lepers. Discipline and regularity 

were exacted with unyielding strict- Zama, the scene of a great battle 
ness. The oificers were raised by in Africa, between Hannibal the 
a gradual and well-ordered system Carthaginian, and Scipio the great 
of promotion, which gave merit a Eoman commander. — See Wae, 
chance of not being cast aside to p, 320. 

make way for mere ignorant rank Zaims, principal leaders or chiefs ; 

and wealth. Tjte h^d as well as after whom a mounted militia, which 
th^ psijy, is so called 

higher among the Turks, 

field was the most welcome at the Zigzags, in fortification, are 
Horse Guards. The officer knew trenches or paths, with several 
that one path was open to all, and windings, so cut that the besieged 
the private felt that his recompense are prevented from enfilading the 
was secure. Beloved by those who besieger in his approaches, 
enjoyed the honour of his private Zumbooeuks (Pers. Zicmloor, 
intercourse, has administration of a a wasp), diminutive swivel artillery, 
high public office had excited one carried on the backs of camels. 
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